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J  j:.  Committee  on  Expenditubes 

IN  THE  Interior  Department, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Tuesday,  July  25,  191 L 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m..  Hon.  James  M.  Graham 
(chairman)  presiding.  There  were  present  also  the  following  members 
of  the  committee:  Messrs.  George,  Hensley,  and  Burke. 

There  were  also  present  Hon.  Kobert  G.  Valentine,  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs;  E.  n.  Merritt,  law  clerk,  Indian  Office;  Thomas  Sloan, 
attorney  at  law;  and  Mrs.  Helen  Pierce  Gray. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  I  suppose  you  know  we  are  here  this 
morning  to  listen  to  Judge  Burch. 

Mr.  fiuRKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  advance  of  what  you  are  going  to 
consider  this  morning,  I  would  like  to  inquire  what  has  become  of  the 
Controller  Bay  inquiry,  or  the  Alaskan  matter  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Burke  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  understood  that  the  committee  were  engaged  in  the 
investigation  of  certain  charges  that  have  been  made  with  r^erence  to 
Controller  Bay,  in  Alaska,  and  that  it  was  the  intention — at  least  I 
got  this  from  the  record — to  pursue  the  inquiry,  and  do  it  diligently ; 
and  on  Thursday  last,  the  20th  instant,  the  hearing  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  that  inquiry,  and  a  recess  was  taken  until  F'nday 
morning  at  10.30.  Later  the  members  of  the  committee  were 
advised  that  there  would  be  no  meeting,  and  this  has  been  the  first 
meeting  since.  I  am  simply  inquiring  as  to  what  has  become  of  that 
matter? 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  has  become  of  it;  it  is  just  where  we  left 
it,  and,  of  course,  will  stay  there  until  taken  up  again.  The  reason 
for  the  gap  in  the  proceeding  is  the  delay  in  the  report  of  the  President 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  both,  in  answer  to  the  Senate 
resolution.  That  document  was  to  be  filed  on  Friday  last,  I  heard, 
but  it  was  not  and  I  understand  will  not  be  until  to-morrow.  That 
document  will  contain  a  great  deal  of  information  about  papers  and 
documents  which  we  hope  to  use;  and  in  order  not  to  annoy  or  incon- 
venience the  department,  I  thought  it  better  to  wait  until  they  got 
that  off  their  hands  before  asking  them  for  such  documents  as  we 
need.  As  soon  as  that  document  is  out,  it  will  probably  take  a  little 
time  to  study  it,  see  what  it  contains  that  we  think  we  would  need, 
and  also  what  it  does  not  contain  that  we  think  we  would  need;  and 
as  soon  as  that  is  done  it  is  the  intention  of  the  chair,  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  to  get  that  documentary  evidence  into  the  record — all 
of  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  In  reading  the  record — and  I  know  the  chair  will  take 
into  consideration  that  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  committee  but 
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a  short  time,  and  therefore  have  to  ask  for  information  that  I  might 
otherwise  be  possessed  of 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Burke.  On  the  12th  I  notice  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
appeared  before  the  committee  and  urged  that  this  matter  have  a  very 
thorough  and  prompt  investigation,  and  called  attention  to  what  1 
believe  to  be  the  case,  and  I  guess  there  is  no  dispute  about  it,  that, 
so  far  as  any  claims  have  been  filed  upon  or  any  effort  to  file  upon 
any  claims,  they  have  not  matured;  and  that  it  is  very  important  if 
anything  has  transpired  there  which  is  reprehensible  or  iniquitous, 
as  the  newspapers  would  seem  to  indicate,  it  should  have  investiga- 
tion immediately,  in  order  that  if  the  public  interests  have  been  jeop- 
ardized in  any  manner,  we  may  prevent  the  consummation  oi  any 
attempted  acquiriijig  of  land  contrary  to  law. 

I  also  notice  in  tnis  statement  of  the  Secretary  that  he  calls  atten- 
tion to  some  witnesses  who  are  important,  some  who  have  left  the 
department,  and  others  about  to  leave,  and  that  he  believes,  so  far  as 
the  one  feature  of  the  matter  is  concerned,  it  ought  to  be  inquired 
into  at  once  in  order  that  witnesses  may  be  obtainable  who  Know 
the  facts.  I  refer  to  Ashmun  Brown,  who  was  formerly  secretary 
to  Secretary  Ballinger,  and  Mr.  Don  M.  Carr,  who  was  assistant  to  the 
Secretary^  who,  I  understand,  is  about  to  go  to  California.  A  news- 
paper article  has  stated  that  a  certain  Miss  M.  F.  Abbot  found  in  the 
records  a  certain  letter,  known  as  the  Dick-to-Dick  letter.  It  is 
denied  that  any  such  letter  was  there. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  justice  to  Miss  Abbot,  we  ought  to  make  an 
inquiry  in  regard  to  that  letter,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  of 
these  witnesses  whom  I  have  named,  including  Mr.  Ryan,  whom  I 
believe  was  subpoenaed,  are  here,  I  can  not  understand  why  we 
should  delay  this  matter;  and  as  one  member  of  the  committee  I 
want  to  say  that  I  want  to  turn  on  the  searchUght  and  go  to  the 
very  bottom  of  every  suggestion  that  has  been  made  with  reference 
to  the  Controller  Bay  affair,  and  I  believe  there  has  been  enough 
said  about  it  in  the  press  of  the  country  so  that  the  country  is  de- 
manding an  immediate  investigation;  and  I  would  not  make  this 
inquiry  as  I  do  if  I  had  not  read  in  the  papers  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion not  to  take  this  matter  up  perhaps  until  October.  I  was  advised 
by  one  member  of  the  committee  that  he  has  been  so  informed 
through  his  secretary,  who  is  alleged  to  have  conferred  with  the 
chairman,  that  it  was  not  to  be  taken  up  until  October,  and  I  want 
to  say  that  I  hope  that  that  is  not  the  case  and  I  hope  that  we  may 
go  ahead  with  this  Controller  Bay  inquiry  at  the  very  earliest  date 
and  make  it  a  special  continuing  order  until  completed,  except  as  it 
may  be  postponed  bv  action  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman,  ^f^.  Burke,  let  me  inquire,  in  connection  with  the 
Secretary's  statement  before  the  committee  on  the  day  of  the  second 
hearing,  did  you  also  read  the  reply  of  the  chairman  to  the  Secretary 
on  that  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir;  I  certainly  did. 

The  Chairman.  The  chairman  indorses  now  all  that  he  said  then, 
and  has  verj^  little  to  add  to  it.  As  to  the  point  you  make  that  this 
investigation  ought  to  be  pushed  so  that  the  Interior  Department 
might  know  if  there  is  anything  fraudulent  in  the  Controller  Bay 
claims,  I  think  that  a  most  astonishing  statement.     In  my  short  ex- 
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perience  with  the  department  I  have  never  known  the  department 
to  rely  on  a  committee  of  the  House  for  information  concerning  the 
character  of  claims.  The  General  Land  Office  is  thoroughly,  per- 
fectly eauipped  with  special  agents  whose  duty  it  is  to  investigate 
the  valioitv  of  claims,  who  have  every  faciUty,  who  can  go  on  the 
ground,  who  have  practically  unlimited  money  to  expend  in  that 
work,  and  who  can,  if  they  desire,  or  if  the  department  desires  them 
to,  find  out  every  detail  about  it;  and  there  is  no  machinery  in  the 
law  or  in  the  Government,  in  the  practical  application  of  the  law, 
which  requires  a  committee  of  Congress  to  make  investigation  as  to 
the  vaUdity  of  claims  in  order  to  enable  the  department  to  know 
whether  those  claims  are  valid  or  invalid.  I  therefore  must  dissent 
very  strongly  from  the  suggestion  which  you  make,  whether  it  comes 
from  you  or  from  the  Interior  Department,  that  this  committee 
resolve  itself  into  a  special  agency  tor  the  nurpose  of  investigating 
the  validity  of  claims  pending  in  the  Land  Office.  I  think  you  wiU 
agree  with  me  in  that  view.  Whether  you  do  or  not,  I  think  the  view 
is  sound. 

As  to  the  witnesses  whom  the  Secretary  suggested  should  be  sub- 
poenaed, they  have  been  subpoenaed.  Ail  of  them  he  named  have 
Seen  subpcEnaed  and  are  now  under  control  of  the  committee,  and  at 
the  proper  time  ^^vall  be  called.  They  are  released  temporarily,  but 
not  discharged,  a  difference  which,  of  course,  you  clearly  recognize. 
I  am  sure  that  the  chairman  quite  agrees  with  you,  and  is  glad  to  hear 
vou  say  what  he  would  expect  you  to  say,  that  the  searchlight  should 
De  turned  on  this  matter  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  But,  from 
your  experience  in  Cojigress  and  your  experience  as  a  lawyer,  you 
must  know  that  to  turn  the  searchlight  on  a  matter  of  this  involved 
character  so  as  to  see  into  all  the  recesses  will  take  time,  and  the 
chairman,  so  far  as  he  can  do  it,  proposes  to  give  it  the  necessary 
time  and  to  get  into  every  crevice  with  the  searchlight;  and  he  is 
glad,  indeed,  to  know  what  he  would  have  expected  in  any  event, 
that  you  will  aid  in  that  work.  But  it  will  have  to  be  done  in  an 
orderly  manner.  As  the  chairman  said  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior on  a  former  occasion,  there  is,  in  his  judgment,  a  best  way  to  go 
at  it.  The  Chair^s  opinion  is  that  the  best  way  to  proceed  now  is  to 
get  into  this  record  every  bit  of  documentary  evidence  which  there 
18  available  and  obtainable,  and  if  the  Chair  can  have  his  way  about 
it,  all  that  will  be  done,  if  possible,  before  the  adjournment  of  Con-" 
gross. 

The  chairman  thinks  that,  then,  the  majority  of  the  committee 
desires  to  go  home  and  stay  there  at  least  awnile  during  the  hot 
weather,  and  when  the  weather  and  the  circumstances  are  more 
favorable,  that  the  committee  return  at  some  opportune  time — 
October  would  be  a  good  time — and  have  all  the  witnesses  here 
ready  to  push  the  hearing  of  the  oral  testimony  to  a  conclusion  as 
i^pioly  as  possible,  and  in  such  order  as  at  the  time  will  appear  to 
the  committee  most  logical  and  most  effective. 

Mr.  BuKKE.  I  think  the  Chair  misunderstood  my  suggestion  that 
tills  inquiry  ought  to  be  continued  only  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
department. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  if  you  did  not  say  that,  the  Chair  misunder- 
stood you. 

Mr.  BuBKB.  This  inquiry,  or  rather  the  suggestions  that  have 
prompted  this  investigation,  suggest  that  the  departuvetA.  \^  i\q\. 
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properly  conserving  the  public  interests,  and  that  they  have,  by 
some  irregular  and  unusual  proceeding,  permitted  lands  to  be  ac- 
quired that  ought  not  to  have  been  acquired;  and  Congress,  that 
has  absolute  control  over  the  public  domain,  when  its  attention  is 
called  to  anything  of  this  kind,  should  promptlj  investigate  it  for 
the  express  purpose  of  preventing  the  consummation  of  what  it  is  said 
is  improper.  1  had  no  thought  of  conducting  this  inquiry  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  department  or  the  General  Land  Office.  I  do 
not  care  anything  about  them.  I  think  that  Congress  itself,  and 
certainly  the  country,  want  to  know  something  about  this  affair. 

The  Chairman.  Just  at  that  point,  the  chair  will  again  state  that 
he  does  not  understand  that  your  present  statement  or  your  position 
accords  with  your  first  statement  of  it,  and  the  record  will  snow  the 
fact  that  you  did  suggest  that  this  committee  assist  the  department 
in  determining  whether  a  fraud  was  about  to  be  committed.  Now, 
which  of  us  is  right  as  to  that  matter  is,  of  course,  immaterial;  the 
record  will  show  that. 

Mr.  Burke.  That  might  be  one  reason. 

The  Chairman.  But  on  the  other  point  you  make  you  are  mis- 
taken, as  the  chair  sees  it.  Congress  is  not  supreme  in  the  matter  of 
which  you  speak.  If  a  location  was  made  on  Controller  Bay  by  some 
one  having  soldiers'  additional,  homestead  scrip.  Congress  could  not 
interfere  with  that.  Congress  can  not,  by  any  power  that  I  know  of, 
deprive  a  man  of  his  property  lawfully  obtained;  and  no  investiga- 
tion which  Congress  coula  now  make  along  that  line  would  have  the 
effect  of  depriving  a  man  who  had  lawful  claims  on  Controller  Bay 
of  those  claims.  So  that  that  could  not  be  ^  reason,  if  I  am  right 
about  it,  why  we  should  go  into  an  inquiry  of  that  character,  which 
could  lead  nowhere. 

Mr.  Burke.  The  investigation  would  probably  disclose  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  I  hope  an  investigation  will. 

Mr.  Burke.  Has  iX  occurred  to  the  chair  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  asserted  that  certain 
interests,  known  as  the  Alaska  Syndicate,  are  perhaps  back  of  this 
matter,  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  act  promptly 
might  be  thought  to  be  prompted  by  some  action  on  the  part  of  that 
syndicate  and  therefore  embarass  the  committee  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  committee  has  not  any  such  thought  as 
that.  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  likely  that  anyone  would  be  of  the 
opinion  that  the  majority  of  the  committee  is  here  to  aid  the  Alaska 
Syndicate.  If  anyone  is  of  such  opinion,  I  hope  that  before  the  investi- 
gation is  over  such  person  will  have  ample  cause  to  change  his  mind. 

Mr.  Burke.  The  chair  thinks,  then,  it  is  very  possible  that  that 
impression  might  prevail  as  to  the  minority? 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  chair  thinks  that  extremely  improbable,  if 
not  impossible. 

Mr.  Burke.  Just  another  word.  As  I  imderstand  the  chair,  in  his 
own  opinion,  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  he  thinks  that  after 
reaching  a  certain  point  in  this  investigation  it  might  be  well  to 
postpone  the  continuance  of  it  until  some  time  later  in  the  season; 
that  to  be  a  matter  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
for  its  action,  I  assume. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  entirely  in  control. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  supposed  that  was  the  case,  and  I  would  not  have 
made  this  inquiry  had  I  not  read  in  the  papers  that  the  committee 
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had  decided  to  put  this  over  until  October,  and  I  was  not  aware  that 
the  committee  had  so  acted ;  and  if  they  have  so  acted,  I  would  like 
to  be  advised. 

The  Chaibman.  The  chairman  neither  owns  nor  controls  any- 
paper. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  not  informed  as  to  what  has  appeared  in 
the  papers,  and  the  chairman  has  never  assumed  to  be  the  committee. 
Whenever  he  made  a  statement  the  chairman  was  always  very 
careful  to  say  that  that  was  merely  the  opinion  of  the  chair. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  the  case.  I  would  like  to  make 
one  further  inquiry  for  information. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  notice  that  in  a  number  of  its  hearings  counsel 
appear  for  the  committee.  In  the  Controller  Bay  matter  one  Mr. 
Fennell,  I  believe,  is  the  name.  Will  the  chair  state,  for  my  benefit, 
what  the  relation  of  Mr.  Fennell  is  to  the  committee  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  that  Controller  Bay  matter  Mr.  Fennell's  rela- 
tion to  the  committee  I  could  not  state;  I  do  not  know  that  he  had 
any.  In  matters  pertaining  to  the  General  Land  Office  Mr.  Fennell 
represented  the  committee. 

aIt.  Burke.  Do  I  understand  that  is  by  employment  by  the  com- 
mittee, or  voluntarily  ? 

Th3  Chairman.  I  hardly  know  whether  to  call  it  employment  or 
not.     Mr.  Fennell  will  get  some  remuneration. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  notice  that  in  the  hearings  it  says  ''There  were 
present,''  naming  the  members  of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  W.  P. 
Fennell,  attorney  at  law,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee." I  simply  wanted  to  know  liis  relation  to  the  committee,  so 
that  I  might  consult  him  the  same  as  any  other  member  if  he  is  em- 
ployed by  the  committee;  and  I  think  in  these  investigations,  where 
a  subject  is  of  enough  importance,  counsel  can  be  of  assistance  to  the 
committee.  But  I  wanted  to  ask  of  the  chair  if  the  committee  has 
authoritv  to  employ  counsel. 

The  Chairman.  From  whom  do  vou  mean  when  vou  say  author- 
itj? 

Mr.  BusKB.  I  assume  that  it  could  not  have  authoritv  from  anv 
Other  body  except  the  House  itself.  I  know  no  precedent  where  a 
committee  has  had  authority  to  employ  counsel 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  does  not  quite  agree  with  }  ou  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  Burke.  Perhaps  the  Chair  can  inform  me;  that  is  what  I  want 
to  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
might  be  used  in  that  way  without  specific  permission  from  the  House. 
What  does  Mr.  Burke  tKink  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  would  think  that  the  precedents  would  require  action 
br  the  House  to  authorize  the  enlployment  of  counsel,  except,  possibly 
in  investigations  where  the  resolution  is  broad  enough  to  authorize 
the  employment  of  counsel,  as  may  be  the  case  in  the  sugar  and  steel 
inouiries,  where  they  are  authorized  to  expend  $25,000. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  am  right,  am  I,  in  understanding  you  to 
say  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House,  or  any 
part  of  it,  may  not  be  used  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  should  say  it  was  verv'  doubtful. 
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'  I  suppose  it  is  well  understood  that  these  Indian  nations,  as  a  rule, 
are  divided  into  tribes,  and  the  tribes  again  into  bands,  a  sort  of  a 
rough  feudal  system,  or  something  like  it,  that  have  some  features 
of  administrative  warlike  strength.  These  particular  Indians  were  of 
the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  tribe  or  band.  They  were  divided 
off  at  the  Cnocolay  River,  just  below  the  city  of  Marquette,  Mich.,  . 
on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  from  the  Indians  farther  east, 
away  back,  50,  60,  or  perhaps  70  years  ago.  They  were  composed 
then  of  the  Lake  Superior  and  the  Mississippi  Bands,  the  Lake  wSuperior 
Band  having  their  headquarters  mainly  about  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  city  of  Duluth;  while  the 
White  Earth  Bund  were  in  and  aoout  the  country  of  eastern  and 
central  Minnesota,  drawmg  a  line  from  north  to  south,  against  the 
Sioux;  that  is,  directly  on  the  line  of  the  Sioux,  with  whom  they  had 
a  very  severe,  sanguinary  warfare  until  peace  was  finally  restored 
between  them.  There  these  Indians — these  particular  ones — who 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  poem  '^Hiawatha,''  by  Longfellow, 
lived.  They  stood  the  brunt  of  the  warfare  with  the  Sioux,  and  finally 
subdued  them,  and  obtained  the  territory  which  we  now  practically 
know  as  the  vicinity  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  In  accordance 
with  the  regular  method  that  our  Grovernment  pursued  toward  the 
Indians,  their  holdings  have  been  gradually  narrowed.  Compensa- 
tion, in  one  form  or  another,  has  more  or  less  been  made  to  them, 
by  treaties  and  acts  of  Congress.  Tribal  funds  have  been  built  up, 
and  lands  have  all  the  while  been  kept,  to  some  extent,  by  them. 
Here  is  a  map.  The  yellow  portion  of  it  shows  the  White  Earth 
Reservation.     I  have  brought  it  for  the  use  of  the  committee. 

A  subdivision  later  occurred  between  the  Superior  Band — that  is, 
the  Lake  Superior  Indians  about  Duluth,  sometimes  called  the 
Fond  du  lac  Band,  I  think — and  this  Mississippi  Band,  the  White 
Earth  Indians  later  on ;  and  finally,  44  years  ago  now,  this  reservation 
at  present  under  inquiry,  and  wHich  will  be  the  principal  subject  of 
your  consideration,  together  with  the  affairs  of  these  Indians  con- 
nected with  it,  was  segregated;  that  is,  was  laid  out  and  established 
for  their  benefit.  It  consisted  of  36  townships  of  land.  I  have 
traveled  over  it  only  in  part,  but  from  what  I  nave  seen,  though  I 
have  had  a  wide  experience  in  the  West,  and  I  think  I  may  say  I 
know  the  West  like  an  open  book,  I  have  never  seen  a  more  beautiful 
stretch  of  territory  than  that  embraced  in  the  present  White  Earth 
Reservation.  It  contained  lakes  and  streams,  prairies  and  forests, 
timber  enough  of  white  pine  originally  there  to  build  all  the  elej^ant 
buildings  that  might  have  been  needed  for  centuries  to  come,  of  the 
most  valuable  character — timber  which  now  converted  into  lumber 
would  be  worth  in  the  open  market,  ranging  by  various  grades,  from 
$35  to  $110  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure.  It  is  hard  wood, 
ample  for  fuel  and  all  kinds  of  purposes.  There  were  marshes  and 
lakes  wherein  they  could  fish,  and  whereon  they  could  hunt  and 
gather  wild  rice  for  their  sustenance;  and  the  richest  of  prairie  lands 
imaginable,  high,  rolling,  healthy — everything  that  could  be  desired 
for  the  last  stand  of  a  great  race. 

That  was  the  condition  44  years  ago.  By  subsequent  legislation 
of  Congress,  four  townships  of  this  land,  principally  valuable  for 
white-pine  timber,  or  for  pme  timber,  were  conveyed  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  sold,  the  money  going  in  part  into  a  tribal  fund  for  their 
benefit. 
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Mr.  Burke.  Can  you  give  us  the  date  of  that  act  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  It  was  the  Nelson  Act,  I  think,  of  1889. 

Mr.  Sloan.  January  14,  1889. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  January  14,  1889,  commonly  caUed  the  Nelson  Act. 

(Reference  is  here  made  to  "An  act  for  the  relief  and  civilization 
of  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,' '  approved 
January  14,  1889,  and  published  in  25  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  642. 
The  Morris  Act  amending  it  will  be  found  at  32  Statutes  at  Large, 
p.  400.) 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Bj  the  sale  of  that  timber  by  the  Government  in 
part  a  comparativelv  small  tribal  fund  existing  thereto  was  added 
to,  and  it  is  supposed  now— about  that  I  have  very  little  knowledge — 
that  something  like  a  tribal  fund  of  $3,000,000  belonged  to  this  band; 
that  is,  their  proportion  of  the  general  tribal  fund  has  been  created. 
Ui)on  this  reservation  several  fine  schools  were  built,  and  agency 
buildings,  very  creditable  and  commendable  ones,  by  whomsoever 
they  may  have  been  built,  and  the  land  "was  opened  out,  as  I  say, 
as  a  home  for  these  people.  There  are  6,000  Indians,  practically — 
that  is,  in  these  days.  I  am  not  deep  enough  in  their  affairs  to  remem- 
ber what  the  number  was  44  years  ago.  But  I  assume  that  there 
are  those  present  here  who  can  give  more  definite  information. 

The  first  step  in  the  disintegration  of  this  home,  tliis  last  stand, 
was  taken  then.  I  am  not  prepared  to  question  its  wisdom.  They 
did  not  need,  probably,  all  the  pine  they  had.  Whether  it  should 
have  been  sold  then  or  kept  until  a  later  period  is  one  of  those  ques- 
tions which  would  bother  an  experienced  lumberman,  and  I  am  not 
here  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  passage  of  the  Nelson  Act  or  the 
provisiobs  it  made  for  the  building  up  of  this  tribal  fund  by  the  sale  of 
those  four  townships  of  land,  and  I  rancy  perhaps  that  the  committee 
will  not  care  to  bother  witn  that.  I  am  simply  leading  up  to  the 
real  facts  of  the  case  by  a  recitation  here,  onhand,  that  may  put 
you  better  in  possession  of  the  situation. 

Subsequently  an  act  was  passed,  or  about  that  time,  called  the 
generfd  allotment  act.  Mr.  Burke  will  doubtless,  with  his  experi- 
ence, know  when  that  was  passed. 

Mr.  Burke.  In  1887. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  think  it  was  1887,  and  it  was  changed  somewhat 
respecting  this  matter  by  what  was  called  the  Morris  Act — no  doubt, 
from  what  I  know  of  the  general  poUtics  of  that  country,  in  honor 
of  Judge  Page  Morris,  the  present  United  States  Federal  judge,  or 
one  of  them,  of  Minnesota.  Two  years  later,  I  think,  the  Morris 
Act  was  piEtssed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Government  to  sell 
these  lands  which  the  Indians  had  ceded  to  them;  I  understand  that 
is  its  effect. 

Leaving  those  four  townships  aside,  I  pass  to  the  next  act,  wliich 
was,  in  effect,  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  under  this  general 
allotment  act.  If  necessary,  and  your  committee  desires  to  go  into 
that  question,  I  expect  to  show  to  this  committee  that  the  longing 
eye  of  people  interested  in  the  lumber  business  in  that  vicinity  was 
already  turned  to  the  remaining  timber — and  there  was  still  a  line 
body  of  it — ^in  the  32  remaining  townships,  and  that  contracts  in 
anticipation  of  coming  legislation  were  made.  I  think  one  is  in 
reach  or  control  of  this  committee  before  it  closes  its  deliberations, 
showing  that  the  great  lumber  companies,  who  never  seem  to  have 
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got  enough  pine  or  to  have  acquired  enough  money,  were  anxious 
to  get  into  the  White  Earth  Reservation. 

Under  that  general  allotment  act  it  is  related  that  at  that  par- 
ticular time — I  challenge  the  committee's  attention  to  it,  because  it 
mav  become  important  to  you  later  in  your  considerations — at  that 
early  time,  when  the  Indians  were  assembled  for  allotment,  there 
were  two  lines  formed,  one  of  mixed  blood,  the  other  of  full  blood. 
When  the  allotments  came  to  be  made,  it  is  a  singular  circumstance 
that  the  most  valuable  of  the  pine  was  allotted  to  the  mixed  blood. 
There  was  no  special  reason  for  that  existing  in  morals.  There  was  no 
good  reason  existing  for  it  anywhere  else,  so  far  as  the  Indians  them- 
selves were  concerned.  But  I  understand  that  it  is  a  fact.  The  sheep 
were  separated  from  the  goats,  so  to  speak.  There  were  two  lines 
formed.  The  importance  of  that  now  becomes  apparent.  After 
these  original  allotments  of  80  acres  each  in  severalty  were  made  to 
these  Indians  a  bill  was  introduced,  called  the  Steenerson  Act,  which 
allotted  them  80  acres  more.  Why?  No  question  about  it.  All 
right.  It  gave  them  the  160  acres  each  undoubtedly  intended  by  the 
original- allotment  act,  but  they  had  only  been  assigned  80  acres  before 
that  time.     That  gave  them  160  acres  each — man,  woman,  and  child. 

[Public— No.  218.] 

AN  ACT  To  proyide  allotments  to  Indians  on  White  Earth  Reservation  In  Iflnnesota. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate' and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled y  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  to  allot  to  each  Chippewa  Indian  now  legally  residing  upon  the  Wliite 
Earth  Reservation  under  treaty  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the 
express  promise  made  to  them  by  the  conmiissionerB  appointed  under  the  act  of 
Congress  entitled  ''An  act  for  the  relief  and  civilization  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota, ''  approved  January  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine,  and  to  those  Indians  who  may  remove  to  said  reservation  who  are  entitled  to 
take  an  allotment  under  article  seven  of  the  treaty  of  April  eighteenth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  the 
Mississippi,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land ;  and  said  allotments  shall  be,  and  the 
patents  issued  therefor,  in  the  manner  and  having  the  same  effect  as  provided  in  the 
general  allotment  act,  ''An  act  to  amend  and  further  extend  the  benefits  of  the  act 
approved  February  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  entitled  'An  act 
to  provide  for  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty  to  Indians  on  the  various  reservations 
and  extend  the  protection  of  the  conunissioners  of  the  United  States  over  the  Indians, 
and  for  other  purposes,'"  approved  February  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-one:  Provided^  That  wnere  any  allotment  of  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  has  heretofore  been  made,  the  allottee  shall  be  allowed  to  take  an  additional 
allotment,  which,  together  with  the  land  already  allotted,  shall  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres:  And  provided  further  ^  That  is  there  is  not  sufficient  land  in  said 
White  Earth  (diminished)  Reservation  subject  to  allotment  each  Indian  entitled  to 
allotments  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  receive  a  pro  rata  allotment. 

Approved,  April  28,  1904. 

Then  came  some  legislation  in  1906,  in  the  form  of  a  rider  upon  an 
Indian  appropriation  bill,  commonly  called  the  Clapp  amendment.  It 
is  not  an  amendment;  it  is  not  an  independent  act;  it  is  a  portion  of 
an  appropriation  bill,  the  last  paragraph  in  that  bill.  That  act  pro- 
vided, in  substance  and  effect,  that  the  turst  patent  which  had  been 
given  to  these  Indians — or,  rather,  the  allotments  which  had  been 
given  to  the  Indians,  and  they  were  evidenced  by  what  we  will  call 
trust  patents,  and  I  will  discuss  the  subject  of  trust  patents  a  moment 
later • 

Mr.  Burke.  What  was  the  trust  period  ? 
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Mr.  BuRCH.  Twenty-five  years — that  the  Indians  of  the  mixed 
blood,  in  substance  and  effect,  be  emancipated  from  restraint  for  the 
alienation;  that  their  allotments  be  treated  for  taxation  and  other 
purposes  the  same,  and  that  they  be  granted  their  allotments  in  fee 
simple,  or  that  they  should  have,  as  a  matter  of  right,  a  fee  simple 
patent.  I  assume  that  some  of  the  members  of  this  committee  may 
not  understand  a  trust  patent.  A  trust  patent  is,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  has  stated  it,  really  no  patent  at  all.  It  is  a  mere  permit  or 
lease  for  a  period  of  time  or  to  a  riven  allottee,  for  that  portion  of  land 
which  is  set  aside  to  him  for  his  oeneficial  use  or  privilege.  By  hold- 
ing it  for  a  period  of  25  years,  providing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  does  not  extend  the  period  of  restraint,  he  may  have  a  fee- 
simple  patent.  It  amounts,  therefore,  to  a  lease  in  severalty  for  land 
the  beneficial  use  of  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  Government  to  him 
for  a  period  of  25  years.  They  had  had  these  trust  patents.  Under 
this  act  the  adults  of  the  mixed  blood  were  entitled  to  fee-simple 
patents  to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  ordinary 
way.  In  other  words,  they  were  made  practically  and  absolutely 
owners  in  fee  simple  of  their  allotments. 

Mr.  Sloan.  May  I  suggest  that  where  you  have  made  reference  to 
these  bills,  as  you  are  now  making  reference  to  them,  they  may  be 
inserted  in  the  record  at  such  times  as  you  may  refer  to  them,  follow- 
ing the  reference. 

^fr.  BuRCH.  I  would  request  that  they  may  be  inserted  just  in  the 
statement,  or  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  have  them  appended 
to  the  statement. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  them  running  right  along 
if  you  can. 

The  Chairman.  Which  way  would  you  prefer  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  would  prefer  to  have  them  interspersed. 

Mr.  BuKKE.  In  correcting  his  notes,  I  presume  he  could  have  them 
put  in. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  Your  theory  is  that  the  issuance  of  the  patents  was  a 
mere  ministerial  act;  that  the  act  itself  granted  the  fee  in  these 
lands  to  the  Indians  of  half  blood  or  less ;  is  that  your  theory  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  My  idea  of  the  law  is  plain  and  simple  and  distinct. 
It  was  an  act  in  presenti;  it  carried  the  title  with  it  without  any 
further  action  whatsoever.  The  issuance  of  a  fee  simple  patent 
afterwards  was  merely  to  be  the  record  evidence  of  their  ownership 
of  the  lands.     Does  that  answer  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  When  the  lumber  companies  and  others  in  search  of 
pine  timber  be^an  to  show  themselves  very  much  in  evidence  in  that 
situation,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  there  might  nave  been  some  method  in 
assigning  more  of  the  timber  lands  to  the  adults  of  the  mixed  blood 
than  to  the  full  bloods  wlio  remained  interdicted  or  restrained,  or 
the  miners  of  the  mixed  bloods  who  remained  unemancipated. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Riffht  there,  it  seems  to  me,  I  would  like  to  know 
the  manner  of  the  aUotment  you  speak  of,  and  why  the  mixed  bloods 
received  the  better  timber  land  than  the  others,  and  so  on;  and 
how  did  it  come  that  the  land  was  so  allotted  ? 
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Mr.  BuRCH.  You  raise  the  same  interrogation  point  I  do.     Why  ? 
I  do  not  know  why.     It  is  stated  as  a  fact. 

Mr.  Hensley.  The  method  of  allotment,  then. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  The  method  of  allotment  is,  as  I  understand — ^I  was 
never  present  at  one  of  those;  I  presume  there  are  others  who  can 
state  better  how  that  is  done — ^as  I  understand  it,  they  file  their 
claims,  or  their  claims  were  listed  by  allotment,  and  the  commis- 
sioner or  conmiissioners,  some  persons  designated  by  statute  or 
otherwise,  acted  as  the  allotment  commissioners. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  clear  this  up  now. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Burke.  Does  not  the  law,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  provide  that 
the  Indian  -selects  his  allotment  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  that  the  allotting  agent  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  selection  of  the  land ;  the  Indian  goes  and  selects  it  f 
And  this  is  also  true:  It  almost  invariablv  happens,  where  Indian 
reservations  are  allotted,  that  the  mixed-blood  Indians,  who  prob- 
ably are  a  httle  more  intelligent  than  the  old  fellows,  do  get  the 
best  land,  invariably,  because  they  select'  the  best  land:  and 
the  allotting  agent  does  not  have  any  power  whatever  to  select  a 
particular  tract  of  land  for  an  Indian  and  say,  **You  take  this 
allotment.**  In  a  few  instances  Congress  has  directed  an  arbitrary 
allotment  among  what  are  known  as  the  Snakes,  in  the  Five  Civili- 
zed Tribes,  where  the  Indian  absolutely  refused  to  take  an  allot- 
ment. But  if  the  Indian  elects  to  select  his  allotment,  then  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  allotting  agent  to  allot  him  that  particular  land. 

Tlie  Chairman.  On  that  point,  how  is  it  determined  who  sliall  have 
the  first  choice,  and  who  the  second  ?  If  the  Indian  has  the  right  to 
select  his  allotment,  would  there  not  be  conflicts,  and  how  are  tliose 
conflicts  decided,  and  how  is  it  determined  who  shall  have  first 
second,  and  third  choices,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Burch.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am  sorry  that  in  this 
instance  vou  catch  me  without  that  accurate  knowledge  which  should 
go  into  this  record,  I  will  obtain  it  for  yoii,  if  you  wisn. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  would  say  to  the  chairman  that  it  is  determined  by 
certain  conditions.  Freauently  an  allottee  is  residing  upon  tlie 
land  that  he  desires  to  take,  and  it  is  always  recognized  to  give  him 
the  preference  to  take  the  land  that  he  may  be  living  upon.  And, 
then,  the  Indians  want  to  get  in  a  country  where  they  have  always 
resided,  and  there  is  not  ven^  much  difficulty  in  allotting  the  land  by 
reason  of  conflicts.  I  think  the  Indians  grenerally  agree  among 
themselves  as  to  what  land  thev  shall  take. 

The  Chairman.  But  where  tliey  did  not  agree  there  would  have 
to  be  some  one  with  jurisdiction  to  decide  those  matters,  and  in  the 
last  resort  it  might  happen  that  some  one,  or  some  set  of  persons, 
would  have  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  selections,  and  in  that  way 
that  favors  might  be  shown. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  will  say  for  the  information  of  the  committee  that 
that  has  occurred.  I  know  of  an  instance  where  an  Indian  took  an 
allotment,  and  a  certain  mixed  blood  took  the  same  allotment. 
The  matter  was  taken  up  on  a  hearing  before  the  Indian  agent:  it 
was  carried  to  the  Indian  Oflice  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  final  decision  awarded  the  land  to  the  full-blood  Indian. 
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The  mixed-blood  Indian  went  into  the  United  States  District  Court 
and  instituted  there  a  proceeding,  basing  her  claim  upon  prior 
occupancy y  and  obtained  a  judgment  awarding  her  the  land  as  against 
the  luU-blood  Indian.  It  very  rarely  happens  that  there  are  contro- 
versies that  are  litigated.     But  I  happened  to  know  of  that  one. 

The  Chairman.  1  beg  your  pardon,  Judge,  for  that  interruption. 
Really,  those  things  will  come  out  better  in  the  evidence  than  m  the 
argument. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  will  say  to  you,  however,  in  answer  to  that  question, 
that  in  case  of  conflict,  the  matter  is  decided  by  the  Indian  Commis- 
sioner, from  whose  decision  there  may  be  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  the  final  adjudication  of  tlie  matter.  But  if  it 
please  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
these  stat^ents  that  have  come  to  me,  and,  if  necessary,  I  think 
during  the  progress  of  this  hearing,  if  it  should  be  continued  suffi- 
ciently long,  and  you  care  to  go  Into  that,  it  will  be  shown  by  stub 
books  winch  we  have  here,  wiich  were  kept  at  that  agency,  that 
Indians  were  suggested  to  take — that  is,  came  and  took  allotments; 
they  would  not  all  take  them  at  once,  in  a  pile,  as  I  understand  it,^ 
but  took  them  from  time  to  time,  and  their  names  were  written  in 
the  stubs  against  certain  lands.  Upon  visiting  those  lands,  which 
they  did  not  know,  it  is  said  that  they  found  them  very  bad,  worth- 
less— marsh,  lake,  or  something  of  that  kind;  that  that  was  the  theory. 
That  they  became  disheartened  or  disgusted  with  the  allotments 
that  had  oeen  assigned  to  them,  and  were  willing  to  part  with  them 
for  a  very  slight  consideration  to  purchasers,  and  that  after  having 
parted  with  them,  the  allotments  on  these  stub  books,  by  writing 
over,  clumsily  writing  over,  in  the  stub  books,  and  leaving  it  there,  a 
changed  allotment  appUcation  in  description  was  really  issued  to 
them  in  fine  pine  land;  in  other  words,  that  the  allotments  were 
switched  without  any  knowledge  or  control  of  the  Indian,  so  that 
whereas  the  Indian  was  suggested  to  applv  for,  and  did  apply  for, 
land  that  he  found  to  be  of  no  value,  and  therefore  was  willing  to 
convey  it  for  almost  anything  that  he  could  get,  and  did  convey 
away,  then  the  appUcation  oi  allotment  was  switched  to  include 
valuable  pine  land.  I  am  told  that  there  is  such  evidence  as  tliat  here 
in  the  form  of  stubs. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  do  not  understand  how  he  could  convey.  Neither 
do  I  understand  why  he  would  take  a  worthless  piece  of  land. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  was  not  there,  Mr.  Burke;  I  could  not  inform  you. 
But  the  stubs  show  that  they  did  receive  allotments,  that  those  allot- 
ments were  conveyed  away,  and  that  they  were  changed  afterwards 
from  poor  land  to  good  pine  land.  I  only  state  the  facts.  I  do  not 
theonze   about  this. 

Mr.  Burke.  The  changing  from  the  poor  land  to  the  good  land 
you  would  not  criticize  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  would  not  have  criticized  it  if  it  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Indian;  but  after  he  had  ])arted  company  with  it  for 

the  benefit  of  his  conveyee  or  grantee 

Mr.  Bu^KE.  That  is  another  matter. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  the  change  was  made  after 
the  Indian  had  lost  the  title  ? 
Mr.  BuRCH.  Surely. 

The  Chairbian.  And  the  switch  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indian's  grantee,  and  not  for  his  own  benefit  ? 
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Mr.  BtTRCH.  I  think  the  stub  "books  are  in  the  city  of  Washington 
showing  some  such  work  as  that. 

Mr.  SuRKE.'  I  hope  you  will  get  the  committee  access  to  them,  or 
tell  us  how  we  can  get  them. 

Mr.  BuROH.  That  is  all  they  were  brought  here  for. 

Mr.  Burke.  We  certainly  want  to  see  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  reach  that  bridge  later. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  In  the  due  course,  I  may  not  get  at  this  as  rapidly  as 
you  desire  me,  but  it  furnishes  interesting  food  for  reflection  by  the 
committee,  and  I  think  the  committee  will  be  satisfied,  before  we  get 
through,  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  Burke.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  do  not  carry  all  this  in  my  head. 
I  have  gone  on  down  to  the  time  of  the  allotment  of  these  lands, 
which  brought  me  on  a  step  further,  to  the  passage  of  the  so-called 
Clapp  amendment,  which  was  no  amendment;  or  act,  as  it  is  some- 
times termed,  which  was  no  act,  but  a  part  of  an  appropriation  bill. 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  Of  this  committee  to  a  peculiar 
fact,  which  made  possible  dl  that  happened  afterwards  and  which,  if 
a  slight  amount  of  care  had  been  taken  in  the  framing  of  that  legisla- 
tion, might  easily  have  been  avoided,  and  I  would  not  have  been  here 
to-day,  or  any  of  us,  for  this  purpose.  No  machinery,  no  method, 
no  means  were  provided  in  that  act,  which  thus  emancipated  these 
people,  for  determining  who  of  these  Indians  had  the  right  to  convey 
away,  had  the  right  to  their  land. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  think  he  is  right  about  it;  but  the  act  ought  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  it  to  go  in  at  this  point  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes. 

(The  act  referred  to  is  printed  in  full»  as  follows:) 

[Clapp  axnendmeot,  from  Indian  appropriation  act  for  1907,  approved  June  21, 1906.] 

That  all  restrictions  as  to  sale,  incumbrance,  or  taxation  for  allotments  within  the 
White  Earth  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  now  or  hereafter  held  by  adult 
mixed-blood  Indians,  are  hereby  removed,  and  the  trust  deeds  heretofore  or  here- 
after executed  by  the  department  for  such  allotments  are  herebv  declared  to  uass 
the  title  in  fee  simple,  or  such  mixed  bloods  upon  application  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  patent  in  fee  simple  for  such  allotments;  ana  as  to  full  bloods,  said  restric- 
tions shall  be  removed  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  satisfied  that  said  adult 
full-blood  Indians  are  competent  to  handle  their  own  affairs,  and  in  such  case  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  issue  to  such  Indian  allottee  a  patent  in  fee  simple 
upon  application. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No  machinery  whatever  was  provided.-  Hence,  who 
was  to  know,  how  would  they  know,  who  was  an  adult  of  the  mixed 
blood  or  who  was  a  minor  of  the  mixed  blood?  How  would  thev 
know  these  Uttle  girls  here,  then  12  years  of  age,  from  an  adult 
woman?  There  was  no  means  of  knowing  in  advance.  So,  when 
that  act  passed,  it  is  related  that  its  passage  was  celebrated 
among  certain  white  people  skirting  about  those  Uttle  railroad 
towns  that  had  grown  up  with  bonfires  and  illumination  and  a 
general  jubilee,  and  the  speculator  and  grafter  ran  into  that  reser- 
vation and  took  indiscriminately  conveyances  from  children  in  the 
schools  and  from  pure  bloods  at  home.  The  interdicted  classes 
were  not  respected  by  these  people;  not  at  all.     They  took  their 
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deeds  for  what  they  were  worth;  they  expected  to  make  good. 
Mainly  these  deeds  were  taken  in  a  peculiar  way,  doubtless  under 
advice  of  attorneys.  They  had  on  the  blank  form  of  these  deeds 
usually  a  blank  affidavit  for  the  allottee  to  sign  and  swear  to  that 
he  or  she  was  an  adult  of  the  mixed  blood.  They  then  had  two 
more  forms  for  supposed  corroborating  witnesses  upon  this  same 
paper,  blanks  for  amdavits  of  corroborating  witnesses,  that  they 
were  adults  of  the  mixed  blood.  They  had  them  sign  those  papers — 
somebody  did — and  there  went  on  record  in  the  county  oimces  of 
the  respective  counties  in  which  the  lands  were  situated  the  affida- 
vits, with  the  conveyances;  that  is,  what  purported  to  be  affidavits. 
Many  of  our  suits  are  based  upon  the  fact  that  not  an  oath  was 
administered  in  connection  with  the  transaction;  that  the  Indians 
knew  not  their  contents,  had  no  knowledge  of  them  whatsoever, 
were  not  informed  that  they  were  purporting  to  testify  to  facts  Uke 
that.     That  constituted  a  cloud  upon  the  title  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BuBKE.  I  have  been  wondering  what  the  inquiry  was  leading 
to,  whether  this  gentleman  is  going  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  something  that  has  transpired  by  which  a  department  is 
not  doing  what  it  should  do.  I  do  not  understand  the  purpose  of 
the  statement. 

The  CHAmMAN.  I  have  sufficient  confidence  in  Judge  Burch's 
knowledge  of  the  situation,  and  his  standing  generally,  to  wait  until 
he  has  finished  his  statement  and  see  what  it  leads  to,  and  ask,  as  I 
asked  before,  that  he  make  it  as  full  as  he  pleases. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  I  suppose  the  question  which  Representative  Burke 
intended  to  convey  really  amounts  to  this,  has  this  committee  juris- 
diction ? 

Mr.  BuBKE.  I  have  not  raised  that  question.  Judge.  I  tlunk  you 
had  better  proceed  with  your  statement. 

The  CHAiBBiAN.  We  will  be  better  able  to  determine  that  after 
you  have  finished. 

Mr.  BuBKE.  It  simply  occurred  to  me.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
narrative. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  From  an  academic  standpoint,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  BuBKE.  No,  sir;  I  think  from  one  who  ia  on  the  ground,  and 
I  am  very  glad  to  hear  the  statement. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  The  subject  has  been  revolved  in  my  mind  to  Quite  a 
considerable  extent,  but  to  tell  the  story  and  let  you  judge  whether 
you  have  iurisdiction,  whether  there  is  anything  in  it  that  should  be 
considered  here  or  not  is  the  only  way  we  can  do  it.  I  am  going  at 
it  in  almost  chronological  form.  • 

Mr.  BuBKE.  You  have  a  proposition  that  you  expect  finally  to 
present  ? 

Mr.  BuBCH.  I  hope  to,  a  proposition  of  jurisdiction  germane  to  the 
duties  of  the  committee,  the  expenditures  of  money  already  expended, 
and  more  money  that  may  be  asked  for,  several  items  of  jurisdiction; 
but  they  are  so  interwoven  with  matters  which  might  not  be  strictly 
germane  that  it  is  impossible  to  disintegrate  or  segregate  them  in 
Buch  a  way  as  to  put  tnem  in  the  form  that  a  court  of  law  would  in 
trying  a  case  at  law  rather  than  a  case  in  equity.  I  want  to  make 
that  m  the  kindliest  terms  possible. 

Mr.  BuBKE.  I  was  not  intending  to  criticize  you. 
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Mr.  BuRCH.  I  think  the  stub  *books  are  in  the  city  of  Washington 
showing  some  such  work  as  that. 

Mr.  Burke."  I  hope  you  will  get  the  committee  access  to  them,  or 
tell  us  how  we  can  get  them. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  That  is  all  they  were  brought  here  for. 

Mr.  Burke.  We  certainly  want  to  see  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  reach  that  bridge  later. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  In  the  due  course,  I  may  not  get  at  this  as  rapidly  as 
you  desire  me,  but  it  furnishes  interesting  food  for  reflection  by  the 
committee,  and  I  think  the  committee  will  be  satisfied,  before  we  get 
through,  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  Burke.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  do  not  carry  all  this  in  my  head. 
I  have  gone  on  down  to  the  time  of  the  allotment  of  these  lands, 
which  brought  me  on  a  step  further,  to  the  passage  of  the  so-called 
Clapp  amendment,  which  was  no  amendment;  or  act,  as  it  is  some- 
times termed,  which  was  no  act,  but  a  part  of  an  appropriation  bill. 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  committee  to  a  peculiar 
fact,  which  made  possible  dl  that  happened  afterwards  and  which,  if 
a  slight  amount  of  care  had  been  taken  in  the  framing  of  that  legisla- 
tion, might  easily  have  been  avoided,  and  I  would  not  have  been  here 
to-day,  or  any  of  us,  for  this  purpose.  No  machinery,  no  method, 
no  means  were  provided  in  that  act,  which  thus  emancipated  these 
people,  for  determining  who  of  these  Indians  had  the  right  to  convey 
away,  had  the  right  to  their  land. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  think  he  is  right  about  it;  but  the  act  ought  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  it  to  go  in  at  this  point  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes. 

(The  act  referred  to  is  printed  in  full,  as  follows :) 

[Clapp  amendment,  from  Indian  appropriation  act  for  1907,  approved  June  21, 1906.] 

That  all  restrictions  as  to  sale,  incumbrance,  or  taxation  for  allotments  within  the 
White  Earth  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  now  or  hereafter  held  by  adult 
mixed-blood  Indians,  are  hereby  removed,  and  the  trust  deeds  heretofore  or  here- 
after executed  by  the  department  for  such  allotments  are  herebv  declared  to  pass 
the  title  in  fee  simple,  or  such  mixed  bloods  upon  application  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  patent  in  fee  simple  for  such  allotments;  ana  as  to  full  bloods,  said  restric- 
tions shall  be  removed  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  satisfied  that  said  adult 
full-blood  Indians  are  competent  to  handle  their  own  affairs,  and  in  such  case  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  snail  issue  to  such  Indian  allottee  a  patent  in  fee  simple 
upon  application. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No  machinery  whatever  was  provided.-  Hence,  who 
was  to  know,  how  would  they  know,  who  was  an  adult  of  the  mixed 
blood  or  who  was  a  minor  of  the  mixed  blood?  How  would  thev 
know  these  little  girls  here,  then  12  years  of  aee,  from  an  adult 
woman?  There  was  no  means  of  knowing  in  advance.  So,  when 
that  act  passed,  it  is  related  that  its  passage  was  celebrated 
among  certain  white  people  skirting  about  those  little  railroad 
towns  that  had  grown  up  with  bonfires  and  illumination  and  a 
general  jubilee,  and  the  speculator  and  grafter  ran  into  that  reser- 
vation and  took  indiscriminately  conveyances  from  children  in  the 
schools  and  from  pure  bloods  at  home.  The  interdicted  classes 
were  not  respected  by  these  people;  not  at  all.     They  took  their 
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deeds  for  what  they  were  worth;  they  expected  to  make  good. 
Mainly  these  deeds  were  taken  in  a  peculiar  way,  doubtless  under 
advice  of  attorneys.  They  had  on  tne  blank  form  of  these  deeds 
usually  a  blank  affidavit  for  the  allottee  to  sign  and  swear  to  that 
he  or  she  was  an  adult  of  the  mixed  blood.  They  then  had  two 
more  forms  for  supposed  corroborating  witnesses  upon  this  same 
paper,  blanks  for  affidavits  of  corroborating  witnesses,  that  they 
were  adults  of  the  mixed  blood.  They  had  them  sign  those  papers — 
somebody  did — and  there  went  on  record  in  the  county  offices  of 
the  respective  counties  in  which  the  lands  were  situated  the  affida- 
vits, with  the  conveyances;  that  is,  what  purported  to  be  affidavits. 
Many  of  our  suits  are  based  upon  the  fact  that  not  an  oath  was 
admmistered  in  connection  with  the  transaction;  that  the  Indians 
knew  not  their  contents,  had  no  knowledge  of  them  whatsoever, 
were  not  informed  that  they  were  purporting  to  testify  to  facts  Uke 
that.     That  constituted  a  cloud  upon  the  title  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BuKKE.  I  have  been  wondering  what  the  inquiry  was  leading 
to,  whether  this  gentleman  is  going  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
conmaittee  something  that  has  transpired  by  which  a  department  is 
not  doing  what  it  should  do.  I  do  not  understand  the  purpose  of 
the  statenient. 

The  Chaibman.  I  have  sufficient  confidence  in  Judge  Burch's 
knowledge  of  the  situation,  and  his  standing  generally,  to  wait  until 
he  has  finished  his  statement  and  see  what  it  leads  to,  and  ask,  as  I 
asked  before,  that  he  make  it  as  full  as  he  pleases. 

Mr.  BuKCH.  I  suppose  the  question  which  Representative  Burke 
intended  to  convey  really  amounts  to  this,  has  this  committee  juris- 
diction ? 

Mr.  BuBKE.  I  have  not  raised  that  question,  Judge.  I  think  you 
had  better  proceed  with  your  statement. 

The  Chaibman.  We  will  be  better  able  to  determine  that  after 
you  have  finished. 

Mr.  BuBKE.  It  simply  occurred  to  me.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
narrative. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  From  an  academic  standpoint,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  BuBKE.  No,  sir;  I  think  from  one  who  is  on  the  ground,  and 
I  am  very  glad  to  hear  the  statement. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  The  subject  has  been  revolved  in  my  mind  to  auite  a 
oonsiderable  extent,  but  to  tell  the  story  and  let  you  judge  whether 
you  have  jurisdiction,  whether  there  is  anything  in  it  that  should  be 
considerea  here  or  not  is  the  only  way  we  can  do  it.  I  am  going  at 
it  in  almost  chronological  form. 

Mr.  BuBKE.  You  have  a  proposition  that  you  expect  finally  to 
present  ? 

Mr.  BuBCJH.  I  hope  to,  a  proposition  of  jurisdiction  germane  to  the 
duties  of  the  committee,  the  expenditures  of  money  already  expended, 
and  more  money  that  may  be  asked  for,  several  items  of  jurisdiction; 
but  they  are  so  interwoven  with  matters  which  might  not  be  strictly 
germane  that  it  is  impossible  to  disintegrate  or  segregate  them  in 
such  a  way  as  to  put  them  in  the  form  that  a  court  of  law  would  in 
tiying  a  case  at  law  rather  than  a  case  in  equity.  I  want  to  make 
that  m  the  kindliest  terms  possible. 

Mr.  BuBKE.  I  was  not  intending  to  criticize  you. 
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in  the  main.  It  is  a  roll,  I  think  wiU  be  stated  in  evidence,  if  neces- 
sarj^,  tlie  most  complete  that  was  ever  made  here.  I  would  not  claim 
for  it  absolute  verity.     It  probably  has  mistakes  as  to  blood  status, 

frobably  not  as  to  age,  but  as  to  blood  status,  of  some  of  these 
ndians.  It  is  carried  out  to  the  fraction  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eighth  white  blood.  That  is,  the  supposed  fractions  of 
wliite  or  Indian  blood  are  carried  out  against  the  name  of  each 
one  of  these  Indians  on  the  roU^  clear  to  a  fraction  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eighth  of  white  blood.  That  roll  is  important.  That 
strikes  pretty  near  the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee  and  it  is  im- 

Eortant  in  tliis  way,  the  roll  shows  the  status.  If  that  roll  had  not 
een  made  it  would  just  have  been  a  matter  for  us  to  determine  by 
our  proceedings  in  court  only  who  were  adults  of  the  mixed  blood, 
who  were  minors,  and  who  were  full-blood  Indians.  The  roll  itself 
is  not  even  prima  facie  evidence  in  the  court.  It  does  not  bind  the 
person  involved — that  is,  the  person  whose  name  is  carried  on  the 
roll — as  to  his  blood  status  or  age.  It  is  for  the  use  of  the  depart- 
ment. But  what  of  a  roll,  what  of  the  proposed  roU  that  is  still 
before  this  Congress — that  is,  the  proposition  still  before  Congress 
and  on  your  cdendar  somewhere,  I  do  not  know  in  what  stage? 
What  is  the  reason  for  the  creation  and  the  expense  of  a  congressional 
conmiission?  To  this  particular  point  I  desire  to  challenge  your 
careful  attention,  gentlemen. 

In  tribal  councils  a  mixed  blood  is  as  good  as  a  full  blood.  In  the 
tribal  annuities  a  mixed  blood  participates  the  same,  and  in  the  same 
measure,  as  a  full  blood.  In  every  school  relation  or  other  relation 
of  the  reservation  a  mixed  blood  is  as  good  as  a  full  blood.  If  the 
proposition  to  divide  these  $3,000,000  pro  rata  among  these  Indians 
were  to  be  considered  by  the  House,  a  mixed  blood  would  get  the 
same  amount  of  money  as  a  full  blood.  There  can  be  but  one  reason 
for  wanting  a  congressional  committee  to  prepare  a  roll,  and  that 
reason,  gentlemen,  is  in  respect  to  these  lands,  the  alienation,  or  the 
right  to  alienate  these  lands,  the  only  purpose  that  it  could  subserve. 
Our  roll  does  not  affect  that  one  way  or  the  other,  except  that  it  is  a 
mere  guide  for  us  and  for  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Their  roll  would  be  a  conclusive 
determination  of  that  fact,  if  Congress  so  ordained,  as  has  been 
done  in  other  jurisdictions,  as  I  understand  it,  with  other  tribes. 

Now,  I  desire  to  call  you  attention  to  these  circumstances:  That 
is  just  what  we  are  trying  in  the  courts,  that  proposition.  What  is 
the  blood  status  of  a  given  Indian,  or  what  is  tne  age  of  that  Indian, 
is  just  the  point  of  our  cases,  because  if  they  were  minors  of  the 
mixed  blood  they  had  no  right  to  convey.  The  land  was  the  land  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  merely  clouded  the  title  to  the  land,  and 
the  party  who  purchased  from  them  obtained  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Just  there,  will  you  pardon  a  suggestion,  or,  rather, 
an  inquiry  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  case  the  biU  you  spoke  of  awhile  ago  became  a 
law,  would  there  be  any  monetary  or  financial  liabihty  on  the  United 
States  to  those  Indians  who  would  thus  be  deprived  of  whatever 
rights  they  now  have? 

Ml*.  BiTRCH.  I  can  not  say.  It  is  a  question  that  might  be  mooted, 
but  the  United  States,  by  the  trust  patent,  and  by  the  process  of 
allotment  from  this  reservation  to  these  Indians,  has  given  him  a 
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practical  promise  that  at  the  end  of  25  years,  unless  the  President 
renews  the  term  of  restraint,  it  will  give  him  a  patent.  It  is  like  a 
contract  for  a  deed  in  our  ordinary  conveyance.  A  contract  for  a 
minor,  or  a  chUd,  an  incompetent  person,  is  included  in  those  lands. 
YFhen  he  comes  to  wake  up  and  finds  that  the  land  is  gone  and  some- 
body else  claims  it,  and  yet  is  able  to  substantiate  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  fiul-blood  Indian,  or  was  at  that  time  a  minor  of  the  mixed  blood, 
and  had  no  right  to  Convey,  that  the  United  States  was  his  guardian 
and  was  conserving  the  affairs  of  this  Indian  reservation,  I  do  not 
know  why  he  should  not  have  at  least  an  equitable  and,  by  will  of 
Congress,  a  l^al  claim  to  that  land,  or  its  equivalent  in  some  form 
or  other.  So  I  answer  the  Chairman  in  the  affirmative,  in  my  opinion. 
Bub  I  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  BuKKE.  I  will  ask,  in  connection  with  that,  are  you  familiar 
with  the  act  passed  in  May,  1906,  that  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  issue  a  patent  in  fee  to  any  Indian  whom  he  considers 
competent  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuBKE.  If  it  should  happen  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
did  in  fact  grant  a  fee  patent  to  an  Indian  and  he  sold  his  land  and 
got  the  proceeds  and  squandered  them,  and  it  was  thought  that  he 
was  really  incompetent  and  ought  not  to  have  had  the  patent,  do  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  there  would  be  a  claim  against 
the  United  States  for  failure  to  protect  the  interests  of  its  ward  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No;  I  do  not  go  to  that  extent.  That  is  an  adjudi- 
cation upon  a  direct  issue  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  you 
know  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  said  that  where 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  passes  upon  a  question  of  fact  and  set- 
tles it,  it  is  not  for  the  courts  to  afterwards  interfere  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  claim,  in  this  instance,  in  the 
case  of  the  White  Earth  Indians,  that  an  adult  Indian  who  was  of  the 
mixed  blood  would  have  any  claim  against  the  United  States  there- 
after? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  There  are  questions  involved  in  that  that  I  am  afraid 
are  rather  beyond — I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  into  that  whole 
matter. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  We  are  not  attempting  to  recover  for  adults  of  the 
mixed  blood. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  my  question  only  went  to  full  bloods, 
or  minors,  or  others  under  legal  disability. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Let  me  ask  right  there  what  is  to  prevent  minors 
who  are  laboring  under  this  disability,  full  bloods,  from  going  into 
court  and  recovering  this  land  if  they  have  had  fraud  perpetrated  on 
thera,  as  you  have  said  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Nothing  except  that  it  falls  to  the  United  States;  it 
does  not  fall  to  them. 

Mr.  Hensley.  It  ultimately  means  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Ultimately  and  now  are  two  different  things  in  law. 
What  might  come  25  years  later,  or  what  might  have  come  if  circum- 
stances had  Jbeen  different,  I  do  not  know;  but  you  will  understand 
the  basis  of  our  bills  in  equity  to  recover  these  lands  is  not  a  recovery 
of  lands,  but  to  remove  clouds. 
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Mr.  BuRKE.  How  is  the  plaintiff  designated  in  these  cases  I 

Mr.  BuBCH.  United  States  of  America,  by  George  W.  Wickersham, 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Burke.  Separate  suits,  I  suppose,  in  each  instance  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  In  each  allotment.  We  found  from  our  experience 
that  that  was  the  best  way  for  it  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Burke.  Has  there  been  a  demurrer,  then  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes;  argued  before  Judge  Morris,  and  decided  in  our 
favor. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  think  you  are  right  about  the  law. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  We  cleared  the  decks  for  action. 

Mr.  Hensley.  That  is  covering  it.  You  have  made  plain  the 
proposition  that  clouded  my  mind.  There  is  no  liabiUty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment except  to  remove  this  cloud  from  the  title  of  the  lands  that 
tiie  Government  intends  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  do  not  misunderstand 
n\e.  We  have  not  yet  been  so  broad  in  our  claim  bureau  as  to  claim 
that  we  have  a  right  to  go  in  for  the  adults  of  the  mixed  blood  who 
were  emancipated  from  restraint,  and  attempt  to  right  the  wrongs, 
manifold  though  they  may  have  been,  in  the  sale  of  the  various  allot- 
ments for  something  less  than  messes  of  pottage. 

Mr.  Burke.  In  other  words,  you  have  attempted  to  go  into  an  act 
which  was  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress  that  may  have  been 
unwise  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  We  are  simply  telling  you  the  result  of  it,  how  it  came 
about  that  the  United  States  land — we  are  not  trying  to  tell  you 
how  it  came  about  that  the  lands  that  belong  to  the  United  States 
were  attempted  to  be  gotten  away  from  them,  instead  of  lands  that 
belonged  to  Indians.  That  act  made  every  difference  in  the  world. 
Of  course,  they  were  emancipated;  they  were  owners  in  fee  simple. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  am  in  the  position  of  having  prophesied  exactly 
what  would  happen  at  the  time  the  act  passed. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  You  would  not  have  had  to  be  very  much  of  a  prophet 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  Burke.  No;  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  It  was  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  a  man's  face. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  many  suits  are  pending  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  We  have,  at  my  last  advices,  985;  1,000,  substantially. 
There  will  be  about  1 00  more. 

Mr.  Burke.  Each  suit  involves  160  acres  of  land? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No,  sir;  you  must  understand  there  was  an  original 
allotment  and  an  additional  allotment.  Very  freauently  the  original 
allotment  went  to  one  conveyee,  or  grantee,  ana  the  other  one  to 
another,  and  we  found  it  better,  instead  of  putting  them  in  a  blanket 
bill  and  amending  and  fussing  and  fooling  around,  to  just  file  the  same 
kind  of  bill  in  each  particular  allotment,  whether  additional  or  original, 
and  go  ahead  with  it,  and  we  have  already  had  deeded  back  to  us 
many  of  these  lands. 

Mr.  Burke.  From  your  narrative  it  would  seem  somebody  had 
.been  violating  the  statute,  and  there  perhaps  ought  to  be  cnminal 
proceedings. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  was  going  to  say  before  I  got  through  that  there  is  a 
bill,  called  the  Burke  bill,  popularly,  out  m  that  country,  approved 
on  the  25th  day  of  June,  1910,  and  if  we  could  only  get  a  cnance  to 
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get  along  to  it  it  might  be^  and  is  already,  a  very  great  aid  to  us  in 
regard  to  some  of  these  mmor  suits,  and  if  we  can  ever  get  along'  it 
may  be  a  great  deal  of  value  to  us  in  our  work  up  there;  a  bill  of 
which  the  author,  if  you  are  the  author,  may  be  very  well  proud. 

Mr.  Burke.  Under  that  act  the  taking  from  any  Indian  any  con- 
tract, deed,  mortgage,  or  other  instrument  affecting  his  allotment 
would  be  a  felony,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  thought  it  was  a  misdemeanor. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  guess  it  is  a  misdemeanor. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  But  you  know  that  we  have  been  so  awfully  busy  that 
we  have  not  got  around  to  that.  However,  there  are  lots  of  infrac- 
tions of  that  bill  up  there,  and  they  are  occurring  every  day. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  expect  very  many  of  the  cases  you  have  described 
antedated  the  passage  of  that  act. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  But  now,  to  make  plain,  they  are  going  to  these  per- 
sons, who  were  minors  and  who  conveyed  and  who  have  now  become 
adults,  and  soUciting  conveyances  from  them  in  direct  transgression 
of  the  Burke  Act. 

Mr.  Burke.  There  are  some  indictments,  are  there  not  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  They  are  not  on  that  score  at  all.  They  are  under 
section  5440  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  did  not  suppose  that  they  were  under  that  act;  but 
there  are  some  indictments  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes,  indeed;  and  I  hope  there  will  be  more.  There 
should  be  a  lot  more. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  many  are  there  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Only  three  indictments  in  three  different  bunches. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  many  in  each  bunch  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Four  of  them  each  in  two  bunches,  and  two  in  another, 
and  three  in  another. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  are  they  charged  with  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  They  are  charged  under  section  5440  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  with  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government  in  the  matter 
of  obtaining  these  pubhc  lands.  I  have  had  little  to  do  with  the 
criminal  sioe  of  this,  although  I  have  given  general  directions  about 
that.  But  I  know  the  purport  and  effect  of  it.  I  may  say — I  per- 
haps ought  not  to  say  it — I  think  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  any- 
thing further  to  you  of  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  this  committee  has  nothing  to  with  do 
the  criminal  feature  of  it. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  am  answering  questions. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Understand,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  return  to  it,  and 
I  want  to  emphasize  it  so  that  it  is  as  plain  as  anything  can  be  in  the 
sunlight,  that  there  is  no  earthly  reason  for  the  passage  of  the  act 
for  a  commission  to  prepare  a  roll  of  these  Indians,  unless  it  is  about 
these  lands;  not  the  lands  of  the  adult  mixed  bloods,  who  have  gone, 
under  sanction  of  law,  but  these  minors  and  full-bloods.  And  that 
is  about  to  be  determined  in  the  United  States  courts,  where  persons 
interested  on  both  sides  may  be  represented  by  attorneys,  after  the 
fullest  and  most  searching  of  examinations,  and  submitted  to  a 
Federal  c^urt,  supposed  to  be,  and  doubtless  is,  absolutely  impartial; 
so  that  the  decision  of  that  court  in  each  case  will  be  the  accomplish- 
ment of  what  the  commission  would  no.     Do  you  waut  a  eoixvYi\\^^\ow 
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to  do  that  which  a  Federal  judge  can  do  m  these  suits  ?  That  act, 
however,  is  here,  and  I  think  it  has  been  pressed  and  will  be  pressed, 
and  it  is  to  make  it  plain  and  emphatic,  so  that  everybody  may  under- 
stand it,  that  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  done  by  that  process  is  to  substitute  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  more  or  less  impotent  affair  in  the  way  of  a  commission  for  the 
judgment  of  a  Federal  court,  after  all  questions  are  mooted  in  a 
proper  suit  in  equity  to  be  heard  by  him. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  indicated  at  what  point  you  wish  that 
bill  to  be  inserted  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  BuKCH.  The  Clapp  Act  ? 

The  Chairman.  No,  su*;  as  to  the  appointment  of  a  commission; 
not  the  act,  but  the  bill  you  refer  to. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  We  have  it  in  our  files  up  in  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  it  to  go  in  at  this  point  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes. 

(The  bill  referred  to  is  printed  as  follows:) 

That  a  commission  consisting  of  three  members  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  created, 
authorized,  and  empowered  to  make  a  complete  census  roll  of  all  the  Chippewa 
Indians  who  have  received,  or  are  entitled  to  receive,  allotments  of  land  in  severalty 
on  the  Whit^  Earth  Indian  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Said  commission  shall  consist  of  the  present  Chippewa  commissioner,  a  member 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  a  member  to  be  chosen  and 
designated  in  a  general  council  by  the  White  Earth  bands  of  Chippewa  Indians,  to 
be  held  at  the  vulage  of  White  Earth,  on  the  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation,  in  said 
State,  and  the  proceedings  and  report  of  which  council  shall  be  certified  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  authentiotted  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  council. 

The  commission  hereby  authorized  shall  be  selected  and  appointed  within  thirty 
days  from  the  nassage  of  this  act,  and  shall  forthwith  asseml^le  at  the  village  of  White 
Earth  aforesaia,  and,  after  organizing,  shall  proceed  to  enroll,  in  alphabetical  and 
convenient  order,  all  persons  entitled  thereto,  showing  the  name,  age,  and  sex  of  each, 
and  making  the  roll  in  two  parts,  one  of  which  shall  include  only  persons  having 
Indian  blood  alone,  which  persons  shall  be  designated  on  the  rolls  as  "full-bloods, 
the  other  shall  include  only  persons  entitled  to  enrollment  and  having  other  than 
Indian  blood,  which  persons  snail  be  designated  on  the  rolls  as  "mixed-bloods.'' 

Said  rolls  shall  be  m  quadruplicate,  one  copy  to  be  delivered  to  a  member  of  the 
tribe,  to  be  designated  by  the  council,  one  copy  to  be  filed  at  the  WTiite  Earth  Agency 
and  kept  there  open  to  tne  inspection  of  any  person  desiring  to  examine  the  same,  one 
copy  to  be  delivered  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  one  copy  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  rolls  shall  be  signed  and  certified  to  by  the  members  of  the  commission  and 
shall  be  filed,  as  herein  provided,  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  appointment 
of  the  commissioners  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  shall  be  conclusive  as  to 
the  classes  to  which  said  Indians  belong,  whether  "full-bloods"  or  "mixed-bloods." 

Said  commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  administer  oaths  and  take 
the  necessary  testimony  for  establishing  the  facts  in  each  case  with  reference  to  the 
class  to  which  any  member  of  said  reservation  belongs  on  the  rolls. 

If  any  Indian  whose  name  appears  as  a  full-blood  on  said  roUs,  has,  prior  to  the 
making  thereof,  sold  and  conveyed  his  allotment,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  an  innocent 
purchaser,  imder  representation  by  such  Indian  that  he  is  a  mixed-blood,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may,  and  he  is  nereby  authorized,  with  the  consent  of  the  allottee, 
either  to  confirm  such  sale,  or,  if  the  amount  received  therefor,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be  deemed  inadequate,  he  may  offer  for  sale,  and  sell, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  such  full-blood's  allotment,  or 
any  part  thereof,  and,  after  reimbursing  said  innocent  purchaser  for  all  sums  paid 
to  the  allottee  therein,  shall  turn  over  to  the  allottee  the  balance  so  received  from  the 
sale:  Provided^  however ,  That  in  all  cases  where  a  purchaser  has  made  improvements 
upon  the  land  at  his  own  expense,  such  improvements  shall  be  separately  appraised 
by  the  superintendent  in  chaige  of  said  reservation,  by  the  owner  of  the  improve- 
ments, and  by  the  allottee,  and  said  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  less  value  than  said 
appraisal  on  both  land  and  improvements. 
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The  allottee  or  any  other  person  interested  in  the  classification  and  enrollment 
under  the  terms  of  this  act  snail  be  permitted  to  appear  in  person  or  by  attorney 
before  said  commission  and  present  testimony  that  he  may  deem  proper. 

And  to  defray  the  expl^nses  of  making  such  rolls,  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 
or  80  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  from  the  general  fund 
of  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  Minnesota,  now  in  tne  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  chained  against  the  Chippewas  of  White  Earth  Reservation  and  be  reimbursed  to 
Uie  fund  out  of  their  share. 

Said  commissioners  shall  be  each  entitled  to  compensation  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars 
per  day  for  each  and  every  dav  actually  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
They  are  also  hereby  authorized  to  employ  an  interpreter  at  five  dollars  per  day,  and 
such  additional  assistance  as  they  may  deem  proper  and  necessary,  including  clerks 
and  stenographers. 

Mr.  Burke.  Again  I  want  to  ask  you,  if  I  understand,  your  ap- 
pearance here  is  prompted  by  a  fear  that  Congress  may  pass  a  bill 
that  is  now  pending  in  the  House  that  would  in  some  way  aflFect  these 
suits  and  you  are  simply  here  to  express  the  hope  that  there  be  no 
such  legislation;  is  that  the  purpose? 

Mr.  fiuRCH.  No,  sir;  you  have  narrowed  it  to  too  narrow  limits. 
We  have  been  charged  openly  in  papers  there  and  elsewhere  with 
squandering  the  money  of  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Burke.  That  is  exactly  what  I  had  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand.  Judge  Burch,  that  feature  of  it, 
the  policy  or^impoUcy  is  simply  extended  to  the  question  of  which 
you  want  to  get  the  conditions  well  known. 

Mr.  Burke.  Then  I  understand  Judge  Burch  now  to  say  that,  in 
view  of  certain  newspaper  statements,  he  is  here  making  a  defense 
of  the  administration  ol  afifairs,  so  far  as  these  lands  are  concerned; 
is  that  the  purpose  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  so  understand  it. 

Mr.  Burch.  No,  sir;  you  again  seek — I  do  not  say  seek — ^you  again 
narrow  my  idea. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  do  not  wish  to  narrow  it;  but  I  want  to  find  out 
what  you  are  coining  at. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  understand  that  charges  have,  been  filed.  It  is  so 
given  out  in  the*  papers — I  have  not  seen  them — that  charges  have 
been  filed  here  with  some  committee  or  somewhere  in  Congress  and 
are  to  be  brought  against  the  people  who  are  associated  with  me  and 
connected  abo  with  the  Indian  Bureau  who  are  actingj  in  cooperation 
with  me,  that  moneys  appropriated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  assisting  in  carrying  on  this  work  of  investigation,  the 
righting  of  these  wrongs,  is  improperly  being  used,  and  that  the  work 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  in  tnat  connection — that  is,  I  suppose, 
I  exercise  authority  over  these  gentlemen  on  the  force — that  we  are 
improvidently  using  that  money  to  carry  on  investigations  that  ought 
not  to  be  made,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  embarrassing;  it  is  a 
little  uncomfortable,  but  it  is  not  unusual  with  people  in  my  situation 
to  have  that  sort  of  thing  said  in  the  newspapers  and  have  no  chance 
to  reply.  You  may  possibly  have  been  in  the  same  situation  your- 
self. 6y  the  ethics  of  our  department  our  mouths  are  sealed.  We 
are  not  permitted  to  go  in  tne  newspapers  and  defend  ourselves. 
Tliey  can  cartoon  us,  lambast  us,  villiry  us,  and  criminally  Ubel  us 
and  we  must  keep  at  our  posts,  silent,  and  doing  our  dutj^.  I  hap- 
pened here.  I  had  learned  of  these  charges.  I  have  come  in  contact 
with  the  gentlemen  of  these  committees  and  professed  a  willingness 
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to  make  these  charges  at  any  time.  I  have  been  invited  to  do  so — or 
at  least  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so— and  that  is  why  I  am  here. 

Mr.  Burke.  Then .  you  are  answering  the  question  that  I  pro- 
pounded, that  you  are  simply  anticipating  charges  that  I  did  not 
Know  had  been  presented  formally. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  1  understand  thev  have  been  presented. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  heard  they  were  presented;  I  have  not  seen  them. 
It  is  a  sort  of  ''Now  you  see  it  and  now  you  don't''  sort  of  affair, 
which  bothers  me  and  is  embarrassing,  and  my  way  of  meeting  things 
is  to  meet  them  face  to  face,  and  promptly,  and  thrash  them  out  and 
have  them  ended.     That  is  the  proper  method,  I  think. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  conmiittee  went  into  execu- 
tive session,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  an  adjournment  was  taken 
until  Thursday,  July  27,  1911,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Committee  on  Expenditures 
IN  the  Interior  Department, 

House  of  Representatives,  / 

Thursday,  July  27,  1911. 

The  cominittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  James  M.  Graham 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  following  members  of  the  committee  were  present:  Messrs. 
Ferris,  George,  Hensley,  and  Burke. 

There  were  also  present :  Thomas  Sloan,  attorney  at  law ;  E.  B. 
Merritt,  law  clerk,  Indian  Bureau ;  and  Mrs.  Helen  Pierce  Gray. 

Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  a  question  simpfy  for 
information.  Some  days  ago  I  saw  in  the  papers  that  one  Mr.  Bran- 
deis  had  been  engaged  oy  this  committee  as  counsel,  and  the  evening 
paper  last  night  puolished  a  statement  that  that  was  the  fact,  or  that 
he  had  been  engaged  for  the  committee.  Simply  for  information,  I 
would  like  to  know  what  is  his  relation  to  the  committee. 

The  CHAiR3fAN.  Is  your  inquiry  for  information  or  publication? 
If  your  inquiry  is  for  information,  it  ought  to  be  asked  in  executive 
session ;  and  ii  it  is  for  publication,  we  ought  to  know  it.  As  to  the 
things  that  appear  in  the  newspapers 

Mr.  Burke  (interposing).  I  saw  the  publication  in  the  paper,  and 
certainly  thought  there  would  be  no  harm  in  inquiring  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  quite  true.  The  chairman  has  not  paid 
mach  attention  to  the  publications  in  the  papers.  For  instance,  the 
CTiair  saw  in  one  of  the  papers  the  statement  tnat  a  vacancy  was  made 
on  this  cc«imittee  and  that  you  were  put  here  to  represent  and  de- 
fend the  administration.  Now,  the  Chair  would  not  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  that  statement,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  everything  that  ap- 
pears in  the  newspapers  ought  not  to  be  made  the  basis  of  inquiry  iix 
an  open  meeting  ox  the  committee.  If  it  is  merely  for  informa- 
tion  

Mr.  Burke  (interposing).  I  will  make  the  inquiry  in  executive 
session  if  there  is  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  made  in  open  meet- 
ing. It  did  not  occur  to  me  tnat  it  was  a  matter  that  necessarily 
should  be  confined  to  executive  session.  I  have  no  desire  to  embarrass 
the  chairman  by  asking  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  The  chairman  is  not  embarrassed;  not  at  all. 
The  chairman  merely  wants  to  know,  Mr.  Burke,  whether  this  inquiry 
which  you  make  is  for  your  personal  information  or  for  publica- 
tion.   If  it  is  made  for  publication,  the  cominittee  ought  to  know  it; 
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but  if  it  is  made  for  your  personal  information,  then  it  had  better 
be  made  in  executive  session. 

r.  Burke.  I  do  not  think  the  Chair  is  justified  in  making  the 
suggestion  that  he  has  made  about  the  q^uestion.  I  stated  that  the 
purpose  of  the  question  was  for  information ;  and  if  it  will  help  the 
mutter  anv,  I  will  reiterate  mv  statement  that  it  is  for  information. 

The  Chairman.  In  response  to  that  statement,  the  Chair  wduld 
have  to  reiterate  that  some  inquiries  for  your  personal  information 
had  better  be  asked  in  executive  session.  In  this  case  the  Chair  has 
no  hesitancy  in  answering  your  question.  Mr.  Brandeis  has  not  been 
engaged  by  the  committee,  but  the  chairman  of  the  committee  hopes 
that  Mr.  Brandeis  will  give  his  services  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Burke.  That  is  all  I  want  to  know.  I  am  not  in  any  way 
intending  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  the  chairman  or  the  committee 
f(  r  employing  Mr.  Brandeis  or  anybody  else,  but  having  seen  it  in 
the  papere,  not  once,  but  several  times,  I  thought  it  was  entirely 
proper  to  make  the  inquiry. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  thinks  that  everything  that  appears  in 
the  papers  is  hardly  a  proper  subject  of  inquiry  in  open  meeting, 
just  as  tlie  chairman  has  intimated  with  reference  to  the  statements 
about  you.  The  Chair  would  not  think  of  making  such  an  inquiry 
Hs  to  that. 

Mr.  BiTRKE.  If  I  ask  questions  that  the  Chair  thinks  are  improper, 
I  hopje  the  Chair  will  respond  by  saying  that  he  prefers  to  have  the 
questirn  asked  in  executive  session. 

The  Chairman.  The  chairman  has  said  so. 

Mr.  Burke.  Then,  it  is  your  desire  that  I  ask  questions  only  in 
executive  session  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  question. 
If  it  is  made  for  personal  information,  you  ought  to  maKe  it  in 
executive  session.  If  it  is  a  matter  you  wish  to  get  in  the  news- 
papers, and  you  desire  to  ask  it  when  the  reporters  are  here,  it  is 
perfectly  proper  to  ask  it  in  their  prasence. 

.  Mr.  Burke.  I  do  not  care  for  that  feature  of  it.  I  simply  wanted 
information,  and  it  is  usual  when  information  is  wanted  in  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  not  been  my  experience,  and  I  think  the 
rule  I  have  suggested  is  the  correct  one. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  can  not  see  any  possible  reason  why  this  course 
would  be  improper — ^that  is,  to  maKe  the  inquiry  in  full  committee. 
If  it  is,  I  want  to  know  it,  because  it  is  not  my  intention  to  violate 
the  usual  customs  that  prevail  in  the  committees  of  Congress.  I 
have  had  some  service  on  committees.  I  think  I  know  my  rights, 
and  if  there  is  anything  that  can  possibly  suggest  that  any  question 
of  this  kind  is  improper  I  can  not  conceive  what  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  has  expressed  his  view  about  it,  and 
must  leave  the  rest  to  the  discretion  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Bi'RKE.  That  is  all  1  care  to  ask  about. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further — is  there  any  other 
question  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Burch.  you  may  proceed. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  F.  C.  BITECH— Continncd. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  last 
evening  1  was  approached  by  an  attorney  who  has  had  more  or  less 
to  do  with  White  Earth  matters,  and,  if  I  correctly  understood  the 
t^nor  of  his  remarks  made  to  me,  I  drew  the  conclusion  that  he  imagined 
that  there  was  some  sort  of  star-chamber  proceeding  going  on  here 
respecting  these  White  Earth  matters.  I  endeavored  to  enlighten 
him  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  but  am  not  sure  that  I  entirely  suc- 
ceeded, he  being  somewhat  superheated  at  the  time.  Now,  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  it  in  print  and  upon  the  records  of  this  committee, 
fco  tnat,  metaphorically,  "  He  who  runs  may  read,"  I  wish  to  have 
that  matter,  by  vour  permission,  settled  now,  and  I  will  state  my 
understanding  oi  the  status  of  the  inquiry.  I  have  understood  that 
my  statements  here  and  at  this  time  was  to  be  considered  by  this 
committee  the  same  as  if  in  a  legal  proceeding  I  had  set  out  my 
cause  in  the  form  of  a  complaint  upon  the  record,  or  in  the  form  of 
an  opening  statement  before  the  court  and  jury,  as  the  case  might  be; 
that  it  was  in  no  sense  a  star-chamber  or  ex  parte  proceeding,  but 
that  I,  being  present  here  by  permission  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
this  purpose,  at  this  time  might  lay  upon  the  record  matters  which 
others  would  be  aflForded  the  most  complete  opportunity  to  meet  and 
answer,  and  that  this  opportunity  will  be  afforded  anybody  repre- 
senting the  contrary  of  the  position  which  I  assume.  Am  I  correct 
in  that? 

The  Chairman.  As  the  Chair  understands  it,  vou  are  entirely  coi 
rei't.  There  are  two  large  doors,  wide  open,  to  this  room,  and  the 
public  is  not  only  invited  but  welcome.  There  is  no  star-chamber 
proceeding  connected  with  it.  I  will  say  at  this  point,  so  far  as  the 
Chair  is  concerned,  that  if  there  are  tiny  interests  anywhere  in  the 
countrv  which  consider  themselves  antagonistic  to  the  position  you 
are  taking — I  can  not  speak  for  the  committee,  but  I  think  I  am 
right  when  I  say  the  committee  will  be  ready  and  \^illing  to  hear 
them  advocate  their  views  and  to  give  all  the  facts  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Well,  not  only  that,  but  to  go  a  step  further,  of  course. 
it  may  be  the  complaint  of  these  people  that  they,  being  hundreds,  ii 
not  thousands,  of  miles  away,  can  not  suddenly  pull  memselvcs  to- 
gether and  get  here  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  anything  I  can  say 
or  anything  I  may  present  at  tnis  time.  I  had  supposed  that  the 
purpose  of  the  committee,  as  at  least  intimated  by  the  chairman,  was 
to  allow  this  opening  statement  to  be  made  as  opening  up  all  these 
conditions,  and  then  at  the  close  of  this  session,  or  perhaps  at  the 
close  of  the  hearing  of  myself,  the  matter  might  go  over  until  such 
time  in  the  future  as  the  committee  might  see  fit  to  meet  after  the 
rest,  which  the  chairman  intimated  the  committee  desired  at  the  close 
of  tins  session,  and  then  all  parties  interested,  in  the  meantime  having 
had  notice,  might  appear  before  you  and  be  at  the  service  of  the 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  committee  on  all  the 
questions  involved.  I  wish  to  have  thai  made  so  plain — although  I 
can  not  control  the  action  of  the  members  of  the  committee — that 
no  one  can  have  occasion  to  charge  in  any  way  that  it  is  sought  to 
represent  anything  here  ex  parte,  or  to  present  anything  here  that 
thev  can  not  have  the  fullest  opportunity  to  meet.  If  that  is  correct, 
and  if  we  understand  each  other,  I  will  proceed. 
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The  Chairman.  The  chair  certainly  understands  the  matter  in 
that  way,  Judge  Burch,  and  the  chair  has  had  some  communication, 
one  from  a  Mr.  Beaulieu,  of  White  Earth,  in  that  regard,  and  I  wired 
him  this  morning  and  also  wrote  him  in  substance  as  you  have  al- 
ready stated,  that  the  hearings  were  now  on,  and  if  he  desired  a  rep- 
resentative here  I  felt  reasonably  sure  that  the  committee  would  give 
him  that  opportunity,  and  that  there  was  no  danger  whatever  of 
this  hearing  being  closed  until  everyone  who  had  a  right  to  be  heard 
had  had  a  chance  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Burch.  As  it  was,  I  think,  his  attorney  that  I  had  the  talk 
with  last  night,  I  feel  entirely  satisfied  with  that  result,  and  I  will 
now  proceed. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  recall,  when  we  closed  I  was  discussing  the 
rider  to  the  appropriation  bill  of  1906,  which  furnished  the  oppor- 
tunity for  this  reservation  to  be  opened,  and  these  people  to  purchase 
or  acquire  by  any  legal  means  allotments  from  the  adults  of  mixed 
blood,  and  crookedly — ^that  is,  illegally — from  minors  of  mixed  blood 
and  from  fullblood  Indians.  I  did  not  state  at  that  time,  but  prob- 
ably should  have  stated,  I  think,  that  in  the  peculiar  language  of  ' 
that  rider  the  act  was  only  made  appropriate  to  the  then  condition 
of  affairs.  Subsequently,  the  next  year,  that  is,  the  calendar  year 
of  1907,  or,  to  be  exact,  on  March  1, 1907,  an  amendment  was  made,  I 
think,  on  an  another  appropriation  bill  to  the  first  bill,  which  used 
language  instead  of  limiting  it  to  the  present,  to  apply  to  all  future 
time,  "  now  or  which  may  hereafter,''  or  words  to  that  effect.  Per- 
haps I  can  get  the  words  here — "  heretofore  or  hereafter."  I  think 
"  heretofore  '  was  in  the  earlier  bill  and  the  word  ''  hereafter  "  was 
added  upon  this  second  rider: 

(Paragraph  quoted  from  as  follows:) 

[Act  of  Mar.  1,  1907,  34  Stat.,  Pt.  I,  p.  1034.] 

That  nil  restrictions  ns  to  the  siile,  Incunibrauce,  or  taxation  for  allotments 
within  the  White  Earth  Ueservntlon  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  heretofore  or 
hereafter  held  by  adnlt  mixed  blood  Indians,  are  hereby  removetl,  and  the  trust 
deeds  heretofore  or  hereafter  exe^'uted  by  the  department  for  such  allotments 
are  hereby  declared  to  pnss  the  title  in  fee  simple,  or  such  mixed  bloods  upon 
application  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  patent  in  fee  simple  for  such  allot- 
ments: and  as  to  full-bloods,  said  restrictions  shall  be  removed  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  satisfied  that  said  adult  full-blood  Indians  are  com- 
petent to  handle  their  own  affairs,  smd  in  such  c:»se  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  issue  to  such  Indian  allottee  a  i)atent  in  fee  simple  upon  application. 

The  effect  of  that  was  very  great.  Had  the  first  bill  remained  in 
force  only,  of  course  future  transfei's — that  is,  the  transfers  of  minors 
who  should  thereafter  reach  the  age  of  maturity  and  attempt  to  con- 
vey— would  probably  have  been  cut  off.  In  other  words,  the  act  as 
first  passed  would  have  been  applicable  to  those  who  had  then  reached 
their  majority,  but  the  words  *'  or  hereafter  "  not  only  made  it  ap- 
plicable to  those  who  might  afterwards  reach  their  majority — that 
IS,  of  mixed  blood — but  practically  made  it  certain  that  in  due  course 
of  time  and  bv  the  almost  certain  trend  of  events  every  bit  of  that 
land,  whether  restrained  for  25  vears  or  not,  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  purchaser — that  is,  the  person  desiring  to  purchase  from  the 
Indians — because  naturalh^  they  would  either  die  or  reach  the  age  of 
maturity  or  become  adults. 

Mr.  Burke.  At  what  age? 
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Mr.  BuRCH.  At  the  age  of  18  for  a  female  and  21  for  a  male  undeF 
the  laws  of  Mimiesota.  The  laws  of  Mimiesota  respecting  the  estates 
of  persons  are  applicable,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  the  act  of  1889  fix  the  legal  age  for  males 
the  same  as  that  for  females  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  it  did.  It  may  have, 
but  I  am  not  suflSciently  familiar  with  it  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  certain  about  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  think  he  is  ri^ht  about  the  legal  age  of  females. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  think  they  ]ust  made  the  laws  of  Minnesota  ap- 
plicable to  them.  I  know  that  the  laws  of  Minnesota  are  applicable 
from  proceedings  we  have  in  court,  and  I  think  they  fixed  the  age 
as  I  have  stated.  Now.  every  one  of  those  full-bloods,  from  that 
time  forward,  must  reserve  in  his  domestic  or  in  her  domestic  rela- 
tions the  absolute  integrity  of  their  Indian  blood,  or  else  the  prop- 
erty, if  mingled  at  all  with  white  blood,  'Would  come  under  the 
terms  of  this  act.  Now,  in  associating  closely  together,  the  natural 
order  of  things  would  occur,  and  it  would  not  be  strange  that  on 
Indian  maiden  of  full-blood  would  not  stop  in  her  preference  for  a 
husband  because  of  one  one  hundred  and  twenty-eighth  of  white 
blood.  What  we  call  love  does  not  ordinarily  go  in  that  direction. 
So  keen  was  this  purpose,  and  I  might  say  the  all-pervading  pur- 
pose of  that  amendment  to  that  act  passed  in  1907 — if  it  was  a  pur- 
pose— or  its  effect — I  will  put  it  in  that  form,  because  possibly  it 
was  not  a  purpose — the  effect  was  that  sooner  or  later  all  of  this 
land  would  practically  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  white  men.  We 
are  there,  may  it  please  the  committee,  in  the  work  of  attempting  to 
save  a  forlorn  hope,  the  remnant  of  this  once  happy  reservation, 
for  the  homes  of  these  Indians.  Once  it  was  intact;  once  it  was 
complete;  once  the  Indians  had  it  to  themselves.  There  was  no 
objection  .possibly  to  allotments  in  fee  simple;  but  when  it  was 
broken  up  and  this  opportunity  was  given  it  was  given  in  such  a 
way,  and  continued  in  such  a  way,  as  to  result  in  the  wiping  out 
of  that  land  as  a  reservation,  and  the  equitable  duty  of  the  Lmited 
States  ultimately  was  to  fiimish  new  hunting  grounds,  new  homes, 
and  new  opportimities  for  those  who  had  been  inveigled  into  selling. 

I  do  not  wish  to  decry  the  Indians;  my  voice  is  lifted  up  here  m 
his  interest,  as  far  as  my  comprehension  permits  me  to  go,  but  I  do 
say  that  as  the  Chippewa  Nation  stands  there  on  the  White  Earth 
Reservation  to-day  they  are  not  capable  of  competing  in  business 
affairs  with  such  men  as  I  saw  there  engaged  in  real  estate  transac- 
tions last  year  on  the  trail  of  those  natives.  So,  as  I  say.  we  are 
engaged  in  trying,  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  Government^ 
to  remove  the  cloud  unlawfully  put  upon  these  lands.  The  only 
question  at  issue  in  the  courts  is  this:  Were  these  parties  of  full 
blood  or  mixed  blood?  Does  a  mixed  blood  mean  one  half  or  less, 
and  were  the  parties  minors  or  adults  when  they  sought  to  sell,  and 
thus  cloud  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  their  land  ?  The  Steener- 
son  Act,  which  has  been  alluded  to  and  which  will  be  further  alluded 
to  further  on — indeed,  I  do  not  know  but  I  might  as  well  pay  my 
respects  to  it  at  the  present  time  and  designate  it  forthwith  as  a 
bilfto  beat  the  winner  in  this  litigation — is  based  upon  the  erroneous 
assumption  that  these  lands  allotted  to  minors  of  mixed  blood  and 
to  full  bloods  belong  to  them.    At  least  our  rule  for  the  Government 
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of  the  United  States  is  that  the  United  States  owns  each  and  every 
foot  of  these  lands,  and  that  the  Grovemment  gave  the  trust  patrons 
a  mere  beneficial  right  to  occupy  them  as  a  sort  of  lessee  for  25  years, 
and  if  the  President  of  the  United  States  sees  fit  to  extend  the  term 
and  the  right  to  use  these  lands  he  may  do  so.  Hence  the  Steener- 
son  bill  proposes  that  the  land  shall  become  the  land  of  the  illegal 
grantee  of  these  Indians,  or  the  so-called  jgrantee  of  these  Indians, 
and  should  be  deprived  of  this  ownership  m  the  land  upon  the  con- 
dition that  the  court  which  hears  the  case  and  decides  it  in  favor 
of  the  Government  find  the  amount  of  the  diiference  between  what 
the  purchaser  did  pay  and  what  he  ought  to  have  paid.  The 
theory  and  principle  upfon  which  the  bill  is  laid  is  that  the  United 
States  has  no  interest  in  this  whatsoever,  and  that  it  is  only  the 
Indian  who  is  concerned.  True,  the  Indian's  beneficial  interest 
might  have  been  sold,  but  in  these  lands  that  is  the  right  to  occupy 
for  25  years,  and  only  that.     Now,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the 

fact  that  the  Steenerson  Act  was  for  an  additional  allotment,  and  in 
1904 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  was  not  present  at  the  other  hearing,  and  am  anxious 
if  I  can  catch  the  thread  of  the  presentation.  Have  you  the  acts 
you  have  referred  to?  You  refer  to  an  amendment  to  the  appro- 
priation bill  of  1906,  and  to  the  word  ''hereafter"  incorporated  in 
the  act  of  1907. 

Mr.  Burgh.  I  understand  they  have  been  put  in  the  record,  and 
you  will  get  it  in  the  printed  report.  Some  of  them,  I  think,  have 
not  arrived  yet.  Some  of  them  will  be  put  in,  and  the  Steenerson 
bill  may  be  put  in  in  connection  with  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  present  at  the  other  hearing.  I 
want  to  be  clear  as  to  the  questions  involved  in  the  suits  pending 
ooncernin^  the  White  Earth  Reservation.  Is  the  mooted  ouestion 
whether  they  are  full-blood  or  part  blood,  or  did  you  bring  the  suits 
upon  the  ground  that  the  amendment  was  irregularly  enacted? 

Mr.  BtJRCH.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ferris.  You  did  not  attack  the  amendment  at  all  ? 

Mr.  BuRCii.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ferris.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  what  the  real  issue 
was  in  your  suit.  Is  it  a  question  of  whether  they  are  or  are  not 
full-bloods  ? 

Mr.  BuKCH.  Yes,  sir:  and  whether  minors  or  adults,  as  the  case 
might  Ije.  The  Clapp  Act  provided  that  adults  of  mixed  blood 
should  practically  have  their  allotments  in  fee  simple,  subject  to 
taxation,  etc.,  and  capable  of  alienation  if  they  so  desii^ecl.  We  were 
not  contending  at  all  against  the  right  of  Congress  to  pass  such  an 
act  as  that,  or  that  they  passed  it  by  unconstitutional  or  improper 
means  out  of  the  power  of  Congress.  That  was  not  the  point,  but  I 
was  reciting  this  to  show  the  general  trend  of  the  legislation  which 
began  to  appropriate  these  32  townships  of  land  in  severalty  to  the 
Indians  and  mingled  it  with  the  desire  to  acquire,  and  accomplish  the 
puri)ose  to  ac(juire,  large  bodies  of  valuable  pine  timber  by  means  of 
that  act  and  overreach  all  the  land  so  sought  to  be  allotted  under  that 
act.  Nearly  G,000  Indians  are  upon  this  reservation,  and  we  are 
bringing  aftout  1,100  suits;  not,  therefore,  involving  in  these  suits 
nearly  so  many  persons,  because  we  make  separate  suits  where  the 
original  allotment  has  gone  in  one  direction  and  the  additional  al- 
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lotinent  has  gone  in  another  after  conveyance.  The  allegations  in 
the  bill,  samples  of  which  I  have  here,  are  very  simple.  I  tried  to 
frame  them  that  way,  and  they  consist  in  this:  That  the  United 
States  was  the  owner  in  fee  simple  of  a  part  of  this  public  domain, 
and  the  described  lands  in  the  bill  were  and  are  a  part  and  parcel 
set  out  as  an  Indian  reservation  for  the  beneficial  use  and  advantage 
of  certain  Indians;  that  those  Indians  were  furnished  allotments 
in  severalty,  but  that,  mistaking  their  status  as  to  the  ownership 
of  the  lands  they  sought,  without  right,  to  convey  those  lands  away 
by  mesne  process  to  the  defendants  named  in  the  bill,  and  that  such 
pretended  conveyance  or  supposed  conveyance,  though  illegal,  was 
so  made  as  to  form  a  cloud  on  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the 
property  in  question,  and  therefore  should  be  removed,  because 
whoever  received  or  whoever  sought  by  mesne  process  to  take  posses- 
sion of  these  lands  acquired  no  right,  since  the  original  purported 
grantee  had  none  as  against  the  United  States,  and  there  the  bill 
closed  with  the  ordinary  prayer. 

That  naturally  threw  upon  the  defendants  the  burden  of  pleading 
that  they  were  brought  within  the  exception  of  this  Clapp  Act.  We 
did  not  confess  and  avoid ;  it  was  unnecessary  for  the  Government  to 
assume  any  such  relationship  in  its  litigation  as  that.  We  assume 
that  we  own  these  lands  in  fee  simple,  and  he.  who  claims  the  con- 
trary must  prove  his  way.  They  demurred  to  these  bills.  The  de- 
murrers were  heard  bv  the  United  States  court,  and  they  withdrew 
them  to  prevent  their  being  dismissed ;  in  other  words,  it  was  under- 
stood on  all  hands  that  the  demurrers  w^iild  not  stand.  And  they  are 
now  answering  that  they  were  within  the  excepted  class — the  emanci- 
pated class,  I  will  put  it.  Now,  by  our  replications  the  issue  was 
made  complete;  that  is,  thev  answer  that  they  weiv  adults  of  the 
mixed  blood.  We  replied  that  we  still  have  the  rights,  and  deny 
that  fact.  The  issue  is  very  simple  and  complete.  The  only  thing 
that  can  be  done  in  this  case  is  to  prove — to  have  the  courts  decide. 

Mr.  Ferris.  If  I  may  interrupt  you  there  just  for  one  more  ques- 
tion— although  I  dislike  very  much  to  interrupt — has  there  been  an 
official  roll  made  showing  the  quantum  of  Indian  blocxl  on  the  White 
Earth  Reservation? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  We  have  the  best  roll  that  was  ever  made  in  respect 
to  any  Indian  tribe  here  as  a  part  of  this  hearing:  it  is  here  now. 

Mr.  Ferris.  How  many  rolls  have  they  had  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  They  never  had  any  complete  roll  befoi'e  this  that  I 
know  anything  about. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  point,  however.  Judge  Bnrch,  will  it  not 
be  claimed  by  some  that  a  former  roll  is  correct  and  that  your  own 
is  not? 

Mr.  BuRcif.  I  never  heard  such  a  claim  about  a  former  roll.  I 
have  heard  many  claims  in  regard  to  ours  of  that  kind,  and  gentle- 
men of  the  committee  do  not  understand  me:  nothing  short  of 
omnipotence,  absolute  omnipotence,  would  ever  serve  to  make  a 
correct,  an  absolutely  correct,  roll  of  these  Indians. 

Mr.  BrRKE.  Was  there  any  roll  prior  to  the  one  you  speak  of 
of  the  \Vhite  Earth  Indians  that  purports  to  show  the  quantum  of 
Indian  blood? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No  official  roll ;  no. 
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The  Chairmax.  Was  there  not  a  roll  in  connection  with  the  act 

of  1889  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  HiNTON.  There  was  a  census.  The  commissioners  were  au- 
thorized to  make  a  census  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  that  census  a  substitute  for  a  roll  ? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  That  was  not  a  full  census.  It  was  simply  to  de- 
termine who  was  entitled  to  allotments. 

Mr.  Burke.  There  might  be  white  persons  on  the  roll  ? 

Mr.  Htnton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferris.  There  is  a  roll  in  existence  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  A  later  roll  than  this? 

Mr.  Ferris.  That  purports  to  show  the  Indian  blood  of  each 
allottee? 

Mr.  BiTRCH.  Yes;  we  have  made  that. 

Mr.  Ferris.  When  was  that  made  with  reference  to  the  bringing 
of  vour  suits  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Contemporaneously;  at  the  same  time.  The  work  on 
both  was  going  on  at  the  same  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  official  or  authoritative  in  any  way? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  It  is  official  to  this  extent,  that  it  was  approved  by 
me  and  afterwards  approved  by  the  Attorney  General;  by  myself  in 
charge  of  White  Earth  matters,  afterwards  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  or  transmitted  by  the  Attorney  General  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  by  him  referred  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  re- 
turned to  the  Secretary,  and  finally  approved  and  adopted  by  the 
Secretarv.  It  was  authorized  in  the  first  instance  to  be  made  bv  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and,  so  far  as  action  of  the  executive 
departments  is  concerned 

Mr.  Burke.  Do  I  imderstand  that  any  act  of  Congress  author- 
ized it? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No. 

Mr.  Burke.  Then  this  roll  would  not  be  evidence  in  court  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Burke.  Simply  for  your  use  in  proving  your  case  in  each 
instance  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No;  not  even  that. 

Mr.  Burke.  "What  was  the  purpose  of  it? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  The  purpose  of  it  was  to  satisfy  the  Indians  where 
they  stand,  as  far  as  they  choose  to  be  satisfied;  in  other  words,  to 
show  the  Indian  Bureau  where  they  stand  in  dealing  with  the  Indians 
according  to  the  best  investigation  of  their  own  people.  It  has  no 
legal,  binding  effect  upon  the  court,  upon  Congress,  upon  the  Indians 
themselves.    It  is  the  best  effort,  we  claim,  that  can  be  made. 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  do  not  want  to  become  tedious,  but  it  seems  to  me 
this  is  the  very  heart  of  the  whole  thing,  the  rolls,  so  far  as  an  act  of 
this  character  is  in  existence.  What  roll  did  vou  sav  had  been  enacted 
prior  to  this? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  None. 

Mr.  Ferris.  What  roll  was  in  existence  at  the  time  this  amend- 
ment was  put  on  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  None.  They  did  not  provide  any  machinery.  That 
is  the  very  point  that  I  am  making  here. 
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Mr.  Ferris.  Then  each  purchaser  of  those  lands  had  to  rely  on  his 
own  responsibility  as  to  whether  he  was  a  mixed  blood  or  a  full- 
blood?- 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Absolutely.  They  went  in  there  and  took  them  indis- 
criminately. 

Mr.  Ferris.  They  undoubtedly  bought  at  their  peril,  under  those 
circumstances. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  At  their  peril.  That  is  exactly  what  we  claim.  As  I 
remarked  here  the  other  day,  a  man  who  goes  to  war  takes  his  life 
in  his  hands;  a  man  who  deals  with  an  Indian  upon  an  Indian  reser- 
vation respecting  land  upon  that  reservation  takes  all  the  chances. 

Mr.  Ferris.  If  he  is  within  the  law,  I  think  he  takes  no  chances — or 
should  take  none. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  If  that  act  had  contained  any  machinery  for  the  pro- 
viding of  a  roll  of  those  persons  who  were  to  be  the  beneficiaries,  if 
that  IS  the  proper  term,  of  the  act,  we  should  not  have  been  here; 
there  would  have  been  no  trouble.  We  are  only  here  now  clamoring 
for  the  integrity  of  our  legal  proceedings,  which  are  only  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  cloud  trom  the  title  of  those  lands  conveyed 
by  children  and  conveyed  by  full-bloods ;  that  is  all  we  are  here  for. 
We  do  not  raise  any  question  before  this  committee  as  to  what  was 
done.  There  is  coming  up  now  from  this  Joplin  district  in  the  In- 
dian Territory,  over  in  Oklahoma,  over  the  line 

Mr.  Ferris.  Miami;  Wyandotte? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Quapaw? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Osa^e? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  think  it  may  be  the  Quapaw.  Mr.  Ewer,  a  special 
attorney  of  the  department,  Just  over  the  line  in  Oklahoma,  has  just 
carried  some  lead-land  matters  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit.  It  was  arsrued  and  committed 
there  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  was  not  present  at  the  argument,  but  I 
had  an  associate  there  to  hear  it,  in  which  it  is  contended,  gentle- 
men— I  do  not  know  but  that  I  am  wandering  too  much,  and  taking 
up  too  much  time — in  which  it  is  contended  by  him  for  the  United 
States  that  so  broad  and  comprehensive  is  the  guardianship  of  the 
United  States  over  the  Indian,  and  so  closely  has  it  retained  that 
guardianship,  that  even  where  rights  have  been  given  to  lease  or  to  sell 
land,  to  the  Indian  allottees  of  that  land,  that  the  Government,  if 
they  have  been  overreached  in  a  transaction — that  is,  the  Indian  has 
been  overreached  in  a  transaction — can  assume — that  is,  not  statu- 
tory, not  appointive — guardianship  of  the  Indians,  proceed  in  equity, 
or  take  any  other  remedy  to  set  asidea  transaction  or  recovery  for  the 
wrong  done.  I  suppose  it  would  take  that  issue,  even  in  a  court  of 
law,  to  recover  for  the  wrong  done.  It  has  raised  a  very  interesting 
question  that  has  been  much  mooted  in  this  case,  whether  we  could 
take  those  who  were  overreached,  sold  their  birthrights  for  less  than 
messes  of  pottage,  for  instance:  whether  the  Government  could  step 
in  for  those  people  in  the  Federal  courts,  and,  by  bringing  an  action 
such  as  I  have  suggested,  set  aside  that  transaction,  just  the  same  as 
if  a  ward  under  guardianship  had  attempted  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  do  not  contend  for  it  ? 
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Mr.  Ferris.  The  United  States  does  not  contend  that,  does  it? 
You  do  not  contend  you  have  that  power,  do  you? 

Mr.  Bi:rcii.  I  say,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am  not  here  con- 
tending for  that,  because  we  have  not  touched  it,  and  it  is  a  purely 
academic  matter  now,  not  germane  to  this  situation  at  the  present 
time.  He  contended  it  for  the  Government.  An  appeal  was  taken 
from  Judge  Campbell,  of  Oklahoma,  as  1  understand  it,  to  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit  upon  that  theory.  I  am 
told  he  made  a  very  impressive  arginnent.  What  the  court  may 
decide  I  do  not  know.  We  are  awaiting  the  issue  of  that,  and  then, 
if  it  should  be  favonible  to  the  Government,  the  decision  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  SecretaiT  of  the  Interior  as  to  whether  we 
shall  go  on.  Up  to  the  present  tune  we  have  confined  ourselves  ab- 
soluteTv  to  those  cases  where,  by  passing  over  the  line,  the  United 
States  has  had  a  cloud  placed  upon  the  title  of  its  lands  owned  bv 
it  in  fee  simple.  If  we  understand  ourselves,  I  will  proceed  with 
the  further  discussion  of  this. 

I  stated  the  other  day  that  there  was  a  lot  of  valuable  pine  timber 
connected  with  this  reservation,  all  that  was  not  sold  m  the  four 
townships  that  were  sold  under  the  provisions  of  the  Nelson  Act  and 
the  acta  subsequent  to  it.  A  large  amount  still  grew,  particularly 
upon  the  eastern  part  of  the  reservation.  It  is  a  significant  fact, 
of  which,  if  the  committee  will  listen  to  it,  we  will  oner  proof,  that 
pending  this  series  of  bills  which  finally  became  legislation,  repre- 
sentatives of  large  lumber  companies — cruisei"s,  as  they  are  called — 
were  in  upon  that  reservation,  outside  of  these  four  townships,  look- 
ing over  the  timlxM-lands  and  estimating  them.  So  I  am  told  that  it 
happened  that  when  two  lines  were  lormed  to  pivvent  a  riot  be- 
tween the  full-blcK)ds  and  the  mixed-bloods,  for  the  ])urpose  of  takin^r 
their  additional  allotments  under  the  Steenerson  Act,  which  occuriTcl, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  lo<*ate  it,  in  the  spring  of  1905,  a  year  before  the 
passage  of  the  so-called  Clapp  rider,  or  amendment,  at  least  in  sev- 
eral cfiffeivnt  hands  inten*sted  in  timl)er  or  lumber  companies  there 
were  complete  estimates  of  all  the  valuable  timber  on  that  reserva- 
tion— a  somewhat  significant  fact.  And  it  is  said,  and  we  shall  oflfer 
evidence  in  the  fullness  of  time,  with  the  [permission  of  the  committee, 
to  that  effect,  it  became  known  to  the  full-bloods  that  the  pick — that 
is,  it  became  rumored  among  them — that  the  pick  of  the  lands — that 
is,  the  timberland — of  course,  these  Indians  undei'stood  the  value  of 
that  in  cash,  dollars  and  cents,  above  mere  agricultural  land — was 
being  assigned  to  mixed-bloods,  or  would  be.  So  I  am  told  that  we 
have  the  proof  to  show  that  when  they  lined  up  there — I  undei-stand 
the  fact  to  Ik* — that  the  then  Indian  agent  of  the  agency  was  the  one 
who  took  the  ai)i)lications  and  assigned  the  allotments. 

Mr.  Burke.  Who  was  he? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  His  name  was  Michelet. 

Mr.  Burke.  Where  is  he  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  He  is  an  attorney,  I  understand.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  is.  I  understand  he  resiaes  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis  at  the 
present  tiine,  and  I  heard — I  do  not  know  this  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge— that  he  was  a  struggling  lawyer  at  the  time  he  was  appointed, 
seven  years  preidous  to  the  time  he  resigned.  At  that  time  they  were 
lined  up  there,  and  thei-e  came  near  l>eing  a  riot  between  the  full- 
bloods  and  the  mixed  bloods,  because  they  said  the  mixed  bloods  were 
mtting  the  best  of  the  timber.    That  was  the  cause  of  complaint. 
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Mr.  Burke.  You  said  he  was  a  struggling  lawyer  when  he  waa 
appointed  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  So  I  heard. 

Mr.  BuRK.  What  was  he  when  he  resigned  ? 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  still  struggling? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  On  the  contrary,  my  information  leads  me  to  suppose 
he  does  not  have  to  struggle  any  more.  That  he  is  no  longer  engaged 
in  the  struggling  business.    [Laughter.] 

They  got  their  allotments.  The  way  they  encompassed  that  was 
this:  They  formed  two  lines,  one  supposed  to  be  the  mixed  bloods^ 
and  one  the  full-bloods.  It  is  a  significant  thing  that  they  claim 
now  that  there  are  only  about  65  full-bloods  on  the  entire  reserva- 
tion; but  at  that  time,  so  they  say,  may  it  please  the  committee, 
there  was  a  long  line  of  them,  and  they  took  alternately  from  them 
and  the  others.  The  blood  had  changed,  by  some  mysterious  process 
more  remarkable  than  that  in  the  case  in  Canaan  in  Galilee,  where 
water  was  turned  into  wine.  A  remarkable  change  has  occurred  in 
the  blood  status  of  all  these  people,  as  we  are  expected  to  meet  it  in 
the  courts  of  justice  up  there. 

Mr.  Burke.  It  is  changing  back  now,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Which  way  ? 

Mr.  Bi  RKE.  Toward  full-bloods;  since  they  have  conveyed? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is  changing  back.  It  is  just 
staying  where  it  always  really  was. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  I  mean  by  that  is:  Is  it  not  true  that  some  of 
the  full-bloods  have  repudiated  their  transfer? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  think  it  is;  and  I  think  it  is  true  that  the  most  of 
them  have. 

Mr.  Burke.  Then  they  are  changing  back. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  You  mean  in  their  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Burke.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  It  is  a  matter,  I  suppose,  of  opinion,  until  we  get  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Burke.  Of  course. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Anyhow,  we  are  possibly  losing  time,  and  I  want  to 
go  on.  That  was  m  1905,  in  the  spring,  and  this  first  act,  this  rider 
which  permitted  the  conveyance  oi  these  lands,  allotments,  applying 
to  the  adults  of  the  mixed  blood,  was  passed,  and  forthwith  the 
trouble  began  which  brings  us  here. 

Mr.  Burke.  This  is  when  they  had  the  celebration,  I  believe  you 
said? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  This  is  the  time  they  had  their  bonfires  and  illumina- 
tions and  speechmaking  and  general  carousal. 

Mr.  Ferris.  On  the  passage  of  this  amendment? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  On  the  passage  of  this  rider.  It  is  not  an  amendment ; 
it  is  a  rider  upon  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Burke.  The  jollification  was  not  confined  to  Indians? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  It  was  mostly  whites.  It  occurred  mostly  among 
white  circles.  The  Indians  probably  did  not  understand  this  thor- 
oughly. The  lumber  companies  got  large  quantities  of  timl>er  from 
these  allotted  lands,  probably,  undoubtedly  most  of  it,  or  much  of 
it  anvhow,  from  the  allotted  lands  of  the  mixed-blood  adults^  iiiVvo 
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were  emancipated  and  had  the  rights.  But,  scattei*ed  along  in  our 
suits.  We  have  taken  good  care  to  see  that  they  have  been  made 
defendants,  and  that  either  prayers  for  injunctions,  where  the  timber 
has  not  yet  been  cut,  or  for  accounting,  where  the  timber  has  been 
cut,  or  for  both,  where  it  is  in  the  intermediate  stage,  are  filed,  and 
good  bond  required  from  these  companies  to  protect,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians,  any  timber  which  they  may  have  purchased  from 
lands  thus  unwarrantedlv  sold.  That  was  the  first  work  I  did  when 
I  went  to  take  this  matter  in  charge,  and  1  may  say,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  himber  companies  who  profess  to  have  acted  in  perfect 
faith,  and  may  possibly  see  fit  to  be  represented  here  by  counsel, 
very  heavy  companies,  that  they  did  not  put  us  to  the  trouble  of 
asking  for  injunctions;  they  reasonably  and  quickly  entered  into  an 
arrangement  without  that  trouble,  and  we  proceeded  with  our  work. 
Now.  understand,  they  had  not  got  enough  of  this  land — that  is, 
there  was  not  chance  enough  to  get  enough  of  the  land — and  so 
this  additional  amendment  of  1007  was  enacted,  and  thus  was  made 
possible  the  final  extinction,  the  ultimate  extinction,  of  the  reserva- 
tion as  the  home  of  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Ferris.  If  I  may  interrupt  right  at  that  point,  I  understood 
you  to  state  a  moment  ago.  Judge,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  you 
thought  the  hHnl)er  companies  that  had  purchased  these  lands  pur- 
chased from  adult  mixed  bloods. 

Mr.  BtTRCH.  Yes:  because  there  was  a  lot  more  adult  mixed  bloods 
than  there  were  of  the  other  class. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Then,  did  I  understand  you  to  state  later  that  you  had 
likewise  sued  them? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Oh.  no. 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say  that. 

Mr.  BuRcii.  Certainly  thej  are  made  defendants  in  the  bills. 

Mr.  Ferris.  And  had  enjoined  them  from  the  cutting  of  the  timber 
and  the  sale  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Btrch.  Oh.  no;  I  said  we  had  put  these  prayers  in.  The 
lumber  companies  did  not  cut  all  the  timber. 

Mr.  Ferris.  That  was  not  my  question.  I  am  trying  to  get  at 
this.  Arc  you  bringing  suits  against  men  who  purchased  from  con- 
ceded mixed-blood  adults? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Absolutely  not ;  not  a  suit. 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  understood  vou  to  state  that  in  I'esponse  to  one  of 
my  questions  awhile  ago,  and  then  I  thought  you  restated  you  were 
suing  them  just  the  same,  even  though  they  purchased  from  mixed- 
blood  adults. 

Mr.  BuRrii.  Not  at  all.  We  claim  that  in  every  one  of  the.se  suits 
the  original  allottee  and  grantor  was  either  a  minor  of  the  mixed 
blood  or  a  full-blood. 

There  may  U»  timber  of  a  valuable  character  left  on  the  reserva- 
tion that  has  nc.t  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  lumber  companies  or 
somebody  else  who  desires  timber.  But  I  guess  it  is  very  little,  very 
little  indeed,  unless  we  should  maintain  these  actions  and  remove 
these  clouds  from  the  title.  And  even  then  much  of  it  has  already 
been  cut.  and  all  we  can  get  is  what  the  court  sees  fit  to  allow  in  the 
accounting  which  we  have  prayed  for.  AVhat  that  mav  l)e,  or  what 
the  result  may  be,  I  do  not  know.  So,  having  analyzed  this,  consid- 
ered the  condition,  before  the  passage  of  that  rider,  of  that  beautiful 
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reservation,  solemnly  agreed  upon  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  this  Indian  tribe  bj  treaty  to  remain  the  reser- 
vation of  that  tribe,  in  which  treaty  it  was  provided  that  no  part 
or  parcel  of  that  land  should  ever  be  alienated  to  anyody  but  a 
Chippewa  Indian,  we  find  a  reservation  broken  up,  and  we  find  left 
what  remnant  there  may  be  of  it  for  the  home  of  these  Indians  who 
have  attempted  to  convey  it  away.  It  probably  would  not  be  more 
than  one-firth,  20  per  cent,  of  all  that  has  been  conveyed  away,  the 
other  four-fifths  going,  under  the  provisions  of  this  rider,  even  if 
we  are  successful ;  and  if  we  are  successful,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out  to  you,  gentlemen,  with  those  two  acts  upon  the  statute  books 
of  this  country  it  still  is  an  almost  perfunctory — or  at  least  an  almost 
unuseful — work,  because  I  will  show  you  that,  if  these  lands  are 
conveyed,  ultimately,  at  the  end  of  25  years,  to  the  allottees,  they 
will  again  go  into  the  hands  of  the  purchasers  for  such  consideration 
as  they  can  agree  upon. 

It  was  intended  by  those  treaties,  which  we  now  disregard,  and 
which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  says  Congress  need 
regard  or  not  regard,  as  they  choose,  it  being  a  sovereign  power,  to 
give  or  take  away  the  land  belonging  to  the  Government,  we  must 
reach  this  conclusion,  that  in  violation,  at  least,  of  the  morale — not 
the  legal  features,  but  the  morale — of  that  treaty,  the  Indian  no 
longer  in  such  respects  has  rights  which  the  white  man  is  bound  to 
respect.  In  our  law,  as  you  gentlemen  know,  the  white  man's  home 
is  his  castle;  so  it  is  in  fact,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  red  man's 
home  is  his  coffin  and  his  grave.  It  comes  to  that  when  you  get 
down  to  the  last  analysis  of  its  terms,  and  whatever  may  be  the  juris- 
diction of  this  committee,  while  I  have  charge  of  these  matters,  I 
hope  and  intend  to  lift  up  my  voice,  as  well  as  I  can,  for  these 
Indians. 

Now,  I  pass  from  this  legislation  on  to  the  conditions  we  find. 
We  went  there.  We  begran  our  investigation.  We  had  to  do  that. 
We  went  there  at  the  instance  of  the  Interior  Department.  The 
Indian  commissioner  furnished  us  a  part  of  our  force  out  of  the 
miscellaneous  fund  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, out  of  its  regular  funds,  furnished  the  rest.  We  had  a  small 
force.  It  was  like  a  series  of  barbed- wire*  fences.  Obstacles  pre- 
sented themselves  to  us  everywhere,  but  we  worked  on  hopefully  and 
patiently.  Almost  immediately  we  were  confronted  with  a  request 
irom  the  Indian  commissioner  that  we  would  investigate  the  appli- 
cations that  were  being  made  for  fee-simple  patents  under  this  law, 
because,  as  you  may  readily  see,  if  these  people,  having  acquired  these 
lands  illegally,  should  get  a  fee-simple  patent,  they  would  come  within 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  that  where  the 
Interior  Department  passes  upon  questions  of  fact  and  settles  them, 
the  court  may  not  afterwards  interfere,  except  in  cases  of  fraud  or 
mistake  of  law.  So  we  had  to  advise  the  commissioner,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  a  large  amount  of  this  money  was  expended — I  think 
it  amounts  to  as  much  as  $4,000  or  $5,000  altogether — which  we  are 
accused  of  misusing  publicly  there,  constantly.  We  were  compelled 
to  use  a  portion  of  this  money  to  answer  the  requests  of  ^lembers  of 
Congress  that  their  constituents,  or  persons  in  whom  thej'  were  inter- 
ested, should  have  fee-simple  patents ;  whereas  the  commissioner  had 
no  means  of  knowing  whether  they  should  have  them  or  not — iVva 
very  questions  that  are  involved  here. 
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We  were  further  confronted  with  the  proposition  for  a  commis- 
sion, which  brings  me  to  that  bill.  I  do  not  know  who  introduced 
the  bill;  perhaps  it  is  not  material;  that  bill  which  is  put  before  you. 
or  I  hope  will  be  put  before  you,  which  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  be  composed  of  sundry  persons. 

That  bill  which  proposed  the  appointment  or  a  commission.  We 
had  proceeded  .pa  rtVay  through  our  work.  If  a  conunission  of  that 
kind  were  appointed  fiere,  and  then  the  result  of  that  commission 
were  made  conclusive,  we  were  out  of  business,  so  far  as  these  suits 
were  concerned,  because  their  findings  would  be  conclusive  upon  the 
court— -that  is,  largely  so. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  all  questions  of  fact,  it  would  be. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes.  And  questions  of  fact  are  just  what  are  in  the 
litigation  now. 

The  Chairman.  It  all  rests  upon  questions  of  fact? 

Mr.  Burgh.  Yes;  it  all  rests  upon  questions  of  fact.  So  the  At- 
torney General  wrote  an  opinion  against  that.  I  do  not  know  who 
else  may  have  written,  possibly  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  but,  at 
any  rate,  the  bill  did  not  become  an  act ;  it  was  not  passed. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  there  are  some  of 
these  questions 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Interrupt  just  as  much  as  you  choose. 

Mr.  Bi'RKE.  Do  I  underetand  that  in  these  cases  where  you  have 
brought  suits  which  you  have  explained  very  fully,  fee  patent  has 
not  issued  in  any  case  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  r  think  not.  We  have  not  intended  that  they  should, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 

Mr.  Burke.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  have  found 
cases  where  a  transfer  had  been  made  where  you  concluded  the  allot- 
tee was  a  full  blood,  and  the  fee  patent  had  been  issued,  and  there- 
fore you  did  not  bring  a  suit? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  do  not  know  of  such.     No;  I  do  not  think  we  did. 

Mr.  Burke.  Then  the  Interior  Department  had  not  been  speedy 
in  issuing  fee  patents? 

Mr.  BuKcii.  Quite  the  contraiy.  They  have  been  most  commend- 
ably  conservative  and  careful.  In  fact,  that  is  exactly  why  they 
complain  of  being  a  little  bit  slow  in  this  work,  because  they  sud- 
denly precipitated  on  us,  unexpectedly,  the  question  of  whether  c*er- 
tain  people  who  made  applications  therefor  were  entitled  to  fee- 
simple  patent  or  not,  and  we  held  thereon  OOO  hearings,  embracing 
a  long  peri(Kl  of  months,  notif j^ing  these  people  to  come  in ;  and  they 
came  in,  and  many  of  them  claimed  that  the  applications  for  the  fee- 
simple  patents  were  forgeries,  that  they  never  had  made  any  such 
applications,  althoutrh  each  purported  to  be  sworn  to  by  two  wit- 
nesses, jurats  were  affixed,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  Chairalvn.  What  was  the  character  of  the  signatures,  jast 
a  mark,  or  a  thumb  mark? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Often,  where  there  were  Indians  who  purported  to 
have  made  them ;  but  sometimes  they  were  white  people,  but  there 
is  no  law  that  I  know  of  of  Congress — no  law  upon  om^  statute 
books,  which  denounces  the  crime  of  forgery. 

Mr.  Burke.  Under  this  act  a  full-blood  Indian  might  make  an 
application  for  a  fee  patent  ? 
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Mr.  BuRCH.  Under  this  act  a  full-blood  might;  and  we  have  ad- 
vised many  full-bloods  that  if  they  wanted  to  test  that  matter  to  go 
on  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  act  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  Burke.  The  Clapp  Act  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  do  not  know  but  what  it  does. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  think  it  does.  It  provides  that  to  any  Indian  allottee 
who  is  competent  to  handle  his  own  affairs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  issue  a  patent  in  fee,  upon  application.  That,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  for  the  information  of  the  chairman  and  the  members 
of  the  committee.    You  ha<l  an  Indian  here,  a  doctor  from  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Montezuma  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes;  a  full-blooded  Indian.  If  he  were  a  member  of 
this  tribe,  he  could  apply  for  a  patent  in  fee;  and  if  the  Secretary 
considered  him  competent,  he  could  issue  a  patent  in  fee  to  him.  And 
I  cite  him  as  an  instance  that  an  Indian  may  be  a  full-blood  and  per- 
fectly competent.  I  think  he  would  be  admitted  to  be  competent. 
Now,  go  ahead,  Judge. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Between  that  period  of  190G,  when  the  act  was  passed, 
&nd  1907,  when  the  amendatory  act  was  passed,  and  a  time  in  1909, 
late  in  the  year  1909,  when  this  matter  came  into  our  hands — that  is, 
the  hands  of  the  department — of  course  the  timber  was  largely  cut. 
I  do  not  know  that  that  could  have  been  prevented,  but  it  went  alike 
from  lands  which  we  claimed  belonged  to  the  United  States  and 
lands  which  had  been  alienated  by  adults  of  the  mixed  blood.  We 
find  some  parties  had  acquired  large  tracts  of  these  lands.  I  say 
this  as  pertinent  to  and  bearing  upon  the  claim  ofttimes  made  here 
in  Confess,  I  understand,  that  people  acting  in  good  faith,  bona 
fide  white  people,  were  deceived  by  those  Indians,  overreached  by 
them,  induced  to  pay  their  good  money  out  for  something  that  dia 
not  belong  to  these  sapient  Indians,  these  shrewd  manipulators  of 
oommercial  deals.  Ana  thev  feel  hurt  about  it.  They  feel  as  if  the 
Indians  had  been  engaged  in  a  bunco  game  and  overreached  them, 
and  that,  as  innocent  purchasers,  they  have  rights  that  ought  to  be 
seriously  respected  by  Congress  and  the  courts.  Indians  should  not 
make  affidavits  that  they  were  one  thing  and  really  be  another  thing. 
They  should  not  do  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Burke.  They  should  be  estopped  if  they  did  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes:  should  be  estopped  if  they  did.  And  witnesses 
should  not  be  brought  by  these  Indians  to  testif}^  to  the  same  thing. 
When  you  come  to  think  about  it,  that  is  not  complimentary  to  our 
white  civilization  or  to  the  intelligence  of  Members  of  Congress,  nor  of 
the  courts  of  the  United  States,  nor  the  officials  of  the  United  States-^ 
it  is  not  complimentary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  methods  taken 
for  securing  tnese  patents  and  these  conveyances  beggar  description. 
Had  the  statutes,  reenacted  by  our  State  legislatures  as  amendatory 
of  the  common  law  or  creative  of  some  new  criminal  offense,  been 
carried  out  upon  a  statute  book  by  Congress  as  applicable  to  Indian 
reservations,  the  capacity  of  the  three  United  States  prisons  at  At- 
lanta, Leavenworth,  and  Seattle  would  have  been  insufficient  to  ac- 
commodate the  persons  who  are  guilty  of  offenses  so  denounced  by 
the  State  courts,  in  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  blood  would  they  be  ? 
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Mr.  BiTRCH.  I  will  come  to  that  right  now;  I  have  been  moved 
more  deeply  in  connection  with  this  matter  upon  jnst  the  situation 
implied  by  the  chairman's  question  than  anything  else.  Out  in  the 
great  beef-packing  establishments  of  Chicago  and  the  West,  when 
they  lead  up  the  cattle  to  the  slaughter  they  have  what  they  call  a 
"traitor"  steer,  trained  to  lead  up  the  way  the  other  cattle,  which 
are  induced  thercbv  to  follow;  he  to  be  turned  aside,  but  they  to  go 
io  their  doom.  Tlie  men  who  sought  this  land  were  wise  in  their 
generation  as  the  slaughterers  of  cattle  in  the  great  cities.  They 
knew  they  could  not  deal  with  these  inexperienced  Indians  who  dis- 
trusted, naturally,  the  white  man.  So  they  employed  the  traitor 
steer.  This  work  of  demoralization  and  fraud  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  manipulations  of  persons  who  were  themselves  at  least 
part  of  Indian  blood,  and  who  had  been  upon  these  reservations  rul- 
ing factors  in  the  game.  They  have  helped  accomplish  it.  They  have 
overawed ;  they  have  overreached ;  they  have  used  all  sorts  of  induce- 
ments, of  one  kind  and  another. 

They  have  led  their  kith  and  kin  into  the  trap  and  induced  them 
to  part  with  their  land,  and  it  is  those  people  that  I  hope  your  com- 
mittee will  have  here  and  hear.  Since  we  have  been  there  in  these 
operations  we  have  been  abused  by  one  such,  who  prints  what  is 
called  a  newspaper  up  there.  Even  so  mild  a  mannei*ed  man  as  I 
myself  have  been  accused  of  telling  a  lie  in  connection  with  this 
matter.  You  know,  there  are  some  people,  there  have  been  people, 
who  have  been  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  trying 
to  consume  all  the  liquor  that  was  made:  mostly  they  have  failed. 
1  may  say  some  of  these  people  have  grown  giievously  selfish  in  their 
apparent  desires  to  monopolize  the  telling  of  lies,  to  hold  what  they 
call  in  patent  law  a  close  monopoly  of  the  lying  Inisiness  [laughter], 
and  they  seem  to  be  deeply  grieved  to  think  that  I  told  a  lie,  which 
they  accused  me  of  doing.  I  have  searched  my  recollection  as  care- 
fully as  I  knew  how,  and  I  can  not  recall  the  circmn.^tances.  It  was 
not  m  our  code  of  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
no  part  of  my  duties,  and  I  was  never  paid  for  it,  and  I  do  not  think 
I  did  it. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  this  to  say,  because  it  will  undoubtedly 
come  up  here,  that  if  I  did  tell  a  lie  it  was  in  the  interest  of  poor, 
wretched,  dependent  creatures,  who  had  nobody  else,  perhaps,  to 
answer  for  them  here  at  your  bar  but  myself;  and  people  who,  by 
tlieir  condition  of  want  and  woe  and  utter  hopelessness  and  dejection 
in  the  conditions  that  they  have  been  placed  in  there,  from  a  onoe 
happy  home,  starving,  unhappy  generally,  might  have  warranted  mc 
in  telling  just  one  lie,  although  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  did  it.  If  I 
did  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  this  to  say :  That  I  think  the  I'ecortling 
angel  must  have  put  it  down  in  pencil  marks,  easy  to  be  erased.  I 
dislike  to  take  the  time  of  the  committee  for  this  sort  of  thing,  but  it 
i>  bound  to  come. 

Mr.  Burke.  Suppose  you  tell  us  what  paper  it  was,  and  the  name 
of  the  publisher. 

The  Chairman.  I  w^ould  like  to  know  the  name  of  the  paper  and 
the  name  of  the  publisher. 

Mr.  BuRcii.  Gus  Beaulieu.    The  paper  is  the  Tomahawk. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  my  correspondent. 
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Mr.  BuRK£.  Published  where  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Published  at  White  Earth,  Minn. 

Mr.  Burke.  Is  he  a  part  Indian  ? 

Mr.  BuscH.  That  is  m  dispute.  But  he  has  so  claimed  to  be,  and 
I  believe  it  is  in  dispute. 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  He  is  so  claimed  to  be  and  has  pretty  nearly  dominated 
that  reservation  for  a  long  time  past. 

Mr.  Ferris.  He  is  an  allottee? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes;  an  allottee,  and  aimuitee,  and  every  other  *'  ee  " 
you  can  possibly  think  of  on  that  reservation.  Besides,  he  has  the 
rej)utation  of  being  on  the  roll  of  one  of  these  lumber  companies  as  a 
paid  employee.     Whether  that  may  be  true  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  a  suit  against 
you  for  dsjnsiges  for  an  infringement  of  that  patent  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  If  he  should  bring  any  suit  for  slander  or  libel  against 
me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  would  bring  about  50  or  100  against 
him,  and  we  would  set  off. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Burch,  seriously,  in  view  of  what  you  have 
stated,  what  do  you  think  as  to  giving  Mr.  Beaulieu  a  more  formal 
notice  that  perhaps  he  should  be  present  at  these  hearings? 

Mr.  Burch.  This  hearing,  now  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  hearings  on  this  matter ;  yes.  Of  course,  he 
could  not  be  here  to-day,  because  I  received  a  telegram  from  him  at 
some  point  in  Minnesota.    It  came  bv  wav  of  Detroit,  Minn. 

Mr.  Burch.  It  is  Ogema,  probably,  or  White  Earth.  They  tele- 
phone into  Detroit. 

The  Chairman.  You  thiiik  it  is  via  Detroit,  so  he  could  not  be  here 
to-day. 

Mr.  Burke.  Is  he  under  indictment,  Judge  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  In  connection  with  these  mattei's? 

Mr.  Burch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  What  is  the  formal  charge? 

Mr.  Burch.  Conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government  of  its  lands, 
under  section  5440  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  hardly  thinks  it  fair  to  go  into  the 
question  of  an  indictment.  An  indictment  would  not  be  admitted  as 
evidence  against  any  man  anywhere. 

Mr.  Burke.  No  ;  I  merely  wanted  to  know  whether  he  was  among 
that  number  that  had  been  indicted. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  had  not  gone  into  it:  it  was  called  out  by  a  ques- 
tion. I  am  willing  to  desist  here,  if  you  waiit  him  present  when  I 
am  talking. 

The  Chairman.  He  may  read  what  you  say,  and  he  will  have 
ample  time  and  opportunity  if  he  desires  it. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  am  opposed  to  an  ex  parte  hearing,  and  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  be  here  present  when  anybody  else  is. 

The  Chairman.  At  this  time  it  might  be  well  to  say  that  if  there 
are  any  persons  whom  you  think  we  ought  to  notify,  the  committee 
would  be  glad,  indeed,  to  give  them  notice  of  the  pendency  of  these 
hearings,  and  then  leave  it  to  them  whether  they  choose  to  be  pres- 
ent or  not.  The  committee  does  not  know  who  the  individuals  are 
who  would,  perhaps,  like  to  be  here. 
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Mr.  BiJRKE.  That  was  why  I  wanted  the  Minnesota  members  noti- 
fied. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  notified. 

Mr.  BijRCH.  If  you  will  allow  me,  upon  consultation  with  the 
others,  who  are  better  posted  than  I  in  regard  to  this,  at  the  noon 
interim,  or,  if  you  propose  to  adjourn  at  noon,  between  now  and  to- 
morrow, I  will  endeavor  to  do  it.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get. 
We  have  been  charged  with  pretty  nearly  everything  they  could 
think  of  in  this  paper,  and  at  times  by  different  people  and  by  dif- 
ferent newspapers,  and  so  forth,  at  their  instance;  and  we  are  here 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  those  things,  or  even  asking  an  inquiry 
in  advance.  I  want  them  all  to  come;  1  would  like  to  have  them  aU 
come ;  and  I  would  like  to  have  this  put  off,  whenever  you  want  me 
to  desist,  after  taking  the  testimony  of  these  children  and  others 
who  are  here,  and  to  set  a  time  that  will  give  ample  opportunity, 
with  a  promise  to  bring  the  witnesses  who  are  here  now  back  for 
cross-examination,  if  they  should  desire  to  cross-examine  them.  I 
hope  that  course  will  be  taken  by  the  committee,  although  I  am  now 
subject  to  the  committee's  orders,  having  gone  into  this  thing. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  would  suggest  that  you  finish  your 
opening,  or  preliminary,  statement,  in  anv  event;  but  it  does  seem  to 
me,  in  view  of  the  facts  that  you  have  developed,  that  before  testi- 
mony is  taken  those  persons  whom  you  think  are  particularly  inter- 
ested ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  be  here  and  either  then  or 
later  ask  such  questions  as  they  think  necessary  of  those  witnesses  who 
can  be  produced. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  T  would  not  hold  hard  and  fast  to  that.  It  would  be 
a  desirable  thing  if  these  people  here — ^their  language  is  so  peculiar 
that  I  fancy  none  of  the  parties  I  know  of,  or  can  thmk  of,  would  be 
interested  in  it;  and  tliey  were  simply  offered  as  a  sample  of  what 
there  was.  I  should  have  to  consult  with  those  who  are  better  posted 
as  to  whether  any  of  those  whom  I  think  ought  to  be  summoned  here 
arc  interested  in  the  conveyances  that  these  children  have  made. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  intend  asking  them  any  questions,  or  do 
you  expect  to  offer  them  merely  as  exhibits? 

Mr.  IJnicH.  Questions.  I  want  them  to  tell  their  cases — their  sim- 
ple stories. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  to  the  chair  that  would  involve  the 
right  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Burch.  Immediate  cross-examination? 

The  Chairman.  To  ask  them  such  questions  as  they  thought  proper 
and  relevant. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  offered  to  produce  them  for  cross-examination  if 
anybody  did  so  desire. 

The  Chairman.  Later  on,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  have  them  tell  their  simple 
stories,  and  if  anybody  appears  here  to  contradict  those  stories,  or 
with  a  desire  to  cross-examine  them,  we  will  have  them  produced  at 
some  future  meeting  of  the  committee.    And  I  put  that  on  record. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  entirely  fair. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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AFTEB  RECESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  committee  resumed  its  session. 
The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  M.  C.  BUECH— Continued. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Shall  T  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  ready  to  proceed,  Judge  Burch? 

Mr.  Burch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  ready  to  hear  vou. 

Mr.  Burch.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  probably  should  have 
given  you  the  story  from  its  inception.  I  omitted  the  extreme  com- 
mencement. A  professor,  a  naturalist,  botanist,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  Prof.  Moorehead,  of  one  of  the  schools  at  Andover,  Mass.,  went 
to  spend  his  summer  vacation  in  the  pursuance  of  his  fads  or  fan- 
cies or  researches  upon  the  White  Earth  Reservation.  He  discov- 
ered the  condition  of  affairs  that  had  resulted  from  these  acts  of 
1906  and  1907.  He  came  immediately  to  Washington  of  his  own 
motion  and  made  charges  to  the  Indian  Bureau  respecting  them,  and, 
I  think,  to  the  President — President  Taft.  At  any  rate,  what  he 
represented  to  them  was  taken  so  seriously  that  he  was  at  once  ap- 
pointed a  special  inspector  for  this  particular  purpose,  and  there  was 
assigned  to  his  sei*vice  a  regular  inspector  or  Indian  affairs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  They  were  equipped  with  a  force  of 
stenographers  and  interpreters,  etc.,  and  conducted  a  three  months' 
investigation;  and  while  I  can  not  say  that  it  was  productive  of 
great  rasults  in  absolutely  legal  form,  so  that  we  could  begin  where 
they  left  off  and  take  up  our  work  and  put  our  cases  into  court,  it 
acted  as  a  guide  for  us,  and  we  have  followed  it  to  such  extent  as  was 
possible  throughout. 

Mr.  Burke.  Who  are  those  men? 

Mr.  Burch.  Prof.  Moorehead  and  E.  B.  Linnen.  I  do  not  know 
Prof.  Moorehead's  first  name. 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Warren  K.  Moorehead. 

Mr.  Burch.  Warren  K.  Moorehead  and  E.  B.  Linnen,  a  regular 
inspector.  I  want  to  bear  testimony,  from  a  time  shortly  after  their 
return — perhaps  two  or  three  months  after  their  return — when  I 
first  heard  of  this  matter,  down  to  the  present  time,  to  the  cordial 
and  active  cooperation  in  all  these  matters  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
through  its  various  officers,  and  especially  Mr.  Commissioner  Valen- 
tine. He  set  apart  Mr.  Hinton,  who  prepared  this  roll,  and  who 
is  here  in  the  room ;  and  he  came  on  aiter  their  matter  was  worked 
up — ^that  is,  after  the  Linnen  and  Moorehead  matter  was  worked 
up — and  joined  our  force. 

He  provided  some  assistance  in  the  way  of  two  persons,  one  ste- 
nographer and  one  special  agent,  immediately;  ana  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  fiscal  year  he  provided  from  the  miscellaneous 
fund  $4,000,  $2800  of  which  were  used  during  the  year,  or  there- 
abouts, and  the  rest  turned  back. 

I  desire  to  read  into  the  record  now,  or  have  placed  in  the  record — 
I  will  not  read  it — ^his  protest  against  the  bill  introduced  last  year 
bv  somebody  or  other  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  commission, 
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which  bill  I  have  been  talking  of;  and  with  your  permission  I  will 
hand  it  to  the  reporter  or  to  the  chairaian. 

The  Chairman.  To  go  in  as  a  part  of  your  statement? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  As  part  of  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  It  can  go  in  in  that  way. 

(The  document  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

WHITE    EARTH    AMENDMENT    TO    INDIAN    APPROPRIATION    BILL. 

1.  The  act  of  June  21,  1900  (34  Stat.  L.,  353),  removed  the  restrictions  from 
all  adult  mixed-blood  Indians  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  and  allowed  sales 
of  lands  of  full-blood  adults.  This  act  also  gave  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
authority  to  issue  patents  in  fee  to  mixed  bloods.  It  could  not  be  determined 
who  were  mixed  bloods  until  an  authoritative  roll  was  prepared,  showing  the 
quantum  of  blood  of  each  allottee.  This  was  done,  the  roll  being  submitted  to 
the  department  on  December  31,  1910,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  January  3,  1911.  The  roll  was  made  with  unusual  care  by  repre- 
sentatives of  this  departm^it  and  the  Deimrtment  of  Justice. 

2.  The  Indian  appropriation  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  on  January  24,  1911, 
contained,  as  shown  on  page  1458  of  the  Ck)ngressional  Record,  printed  January 
25,  an  amendment  introduced  by  Senator  Clapp,  establishing  a  commission 
empowered  to  make  the  complete  census  roll  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  who 
have  received  or  are  entitled  to  receive  allotments  of  land  on  the  White  Earth 
^Reservation. 

3.  The  commission  is  to  consist  of  three  members,  one  member  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  one  member  to  be  chosen  and  desig- 
nated in  a  general  council  of  the  White  Earth  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians,  and 
the  other  member  to  consist  of  the  present  Chippewa  commissioner,  Mr.  Darwin 
S.  Hall,  whose  services  have  l)een  entirely  unsatisfactory  to  this  department. 
The  commissioner  appointed  by  the  tribe  would,  in  all  probability,  belong  to  a 
faction,  and  would  in  no  sense  be  a  fair  representative  of  the  tribe. 

4.  The  roll  is  not  required  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  legislation  authorizes  the  sale  of  the  full-blood  allotments  wherever 
they  have  been  improperly  sold  heretofore,  in  order  to  reimburse  the  innocent 
purchaser  for  the  amount  already  paid  by  him.  but  it  also  leaves  out  of  the 
question  the  fact  that  the  Indian  was  in  all  probability  the  victim  of  fraud  in 
selling  in  the  first  place,  and  that  a  sale  of  his  land  may  be  the  worst  thing 
for  him.  Furthermore,  it  does  not  talce  into  account  the  timber  on  the  Indian's 
allotment,  and  it  would  he  possible  for  a  purchaser  of  land  from  a  full-blood 
Indian  to  cut  and  market  the  timber  on  this  allotment  without  t>eing  required 
to  reimburse  the  allottee  therefor. 

5.  To  sum  up.  about  the  only  act  left  in  the  control  of  the  department  is  the 
api)ointment  of  one  commissioner.  As  to  the  other  two  commissioners,  and 
what  is  to  be  done  by  all  three,  the  department  has  no  final  say.  This  amend- 
ment was  enacted  in  tlie  face  of  the  fact  that  the  department  now  has  a  roll  made 
by  itself  and  the  Department  of  Justice  jointly,  and  one  in  which  it  believes  the 
nearest  approximation  to  a  fair  decision  of  each  and  every  Individual  case  as 
to  matters  of  blood  has  already  been  made:  and  furthermore,  the  department 
has  already  ordered  the  publication  of  this  roll,  so  that  everyone  may  know  the 
decision  of  the  department  as  to  the  evidence  of  bloo<l  on  the  part  of  anyone 
claiming  to  be  a  member  of  the  White  Earth  Tribe. 

6.  In  the  light  of  all  the  facts,  it  is  considereil  that  the  amendment  in  ques- 
tion is  a  thoroughly  bad  piece  of  legislation.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  Senate 
fully  appreciates  what  this  legislation  means.  If  this  amendment  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  Indian  appropriation  bill,  it  will  enable  a  large  number  of 
grafters  to  reap  the  profits  of  wholesale  frauds  committed  against  full-bloods 
and  mixed  bloods  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  the  former  punishable  under 
the  Federal  statute,  and  the  latter  punishable  under  the  State  laws. 

7.  All  matters  in  connection  with  the  frauds  |)eri>etrated  against  the  White 
Earth  Indians,  which  have  been  enormous,  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  its  representatives  have  been  working  on  the 
cases  for  almost  a  year.  About  500  cases  have  been  institute<l  in  the  United 
States  court,  and  if  the  amendment  in  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  is  enacted 
Into  law,  the  work  will  have  been  rendered  largely  valueless,  and  the  interests 
of  the  Indians  will  suffer  greatly  thereby. 
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Mr.  BuRCH.  So  it  must  be  understood  that  the  Department  of 
Justice,  to  which  I  belong,  only  appears  in  this  matter  at  the  reauest 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  superinduced  by  the  request  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  and  it  had  its  beginning  in  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  take  this  business  up  and  recover  the  lands,  as  we  put  it ;  but 
we  construe  that,  of  course,  as  meaning  to  remove  the  cloud  upon  the 
title  to  these  lands  and  to  prosecute  the  guilty  parties  criminally. 
To  that  work  we  have  addressed  ourselves  down  to  the  present  time. 

I  now  desire  to  proceed  very  briefly  to  tell  you  that  we  did,  and 
what  we  have  expended.  We  began  this  work  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1909.  We  pursued  it  by  way  of  investigations  at  the  White 
Earth  agency  during  the  winter  months  of  1909-10.  We  began 
ihese  hearings  for  the  ascertainment  of  whether  fee-simple  patents 
should  be  issued  or  not,  during  the  late  spring,  I  will  put  it,  of  1910; 
and  they  followed  until  the  present  time,  as  fast  as  it  could  be  done. 
We  procured  1,400  abstracts,  or  thereabout,  of  title,  which  we  expect 
to  show  you.  We  instituted  work  to  prepare  an  official  roll,  which 
we  have  here  before  you,  and  which  we  will  be  most  glad  to  furnish 
you  for  inspection  at  all  times.  I  suppose  it  must  remain  a  part  of 
the  records  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  prove 
before  this  hearing  closes,  by  persons  connected  with  the  Indian 
Bureau,  who  are  experienced  men,  that  this  is  the  most  perfect  roll 
ever  prepared  in  the  history  of  that  bureau.  I  would  not  claim  for 
it  perfection.  In  my  opinion  it  would  require,  as  I  have  stated, 
omnipotence  to  prepare  a  roll  absolutely  determining  the  blood  status 
of  each  and  every  member  of  that  tribe ;  but  the  means  we  took,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  performed,  the  character  of  the 
persons  involved  in  it,  their  pertinacity  in  pushing  their  inquiry — 
in  fact  every  element  that  entered  into  the  preparation  of  that  roll, 
as  well  as  the  roll  upon  its  face,  I  trust  will  demonstrate  to  you  that 
it  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  could  be  made. 

I  have  this  to  say :  That  so  far  as  the  appointment  of  any  commis- 
sion by  Congress  is  concerned,  it  would  be  impossible,  in  my  opinion. 
for  anybody  but  a  court  of  justice  to  improve  upon  that  roll;  and  if 
improvements  are  made  they  have  no  importance  except  so  far  as 
these  suits  are  concerned,  in  the  alienation  of  this  land ;  and  that  is 
exactly  the  point,  I  repeat  that  we  are  trying  now  in  court.  So  thait 
the  Federal  court — the  United  States  district  court  as  it  will  now 
be,  both  courts  having  been  consolidated  by  act  of  Congress — witt 
really  pass  upon  the  only  disputed  question,  so  far  as  we  understand 
it,  as  to  the  blood  status  of  the  Indians  that  are  in  disj)nte. 

Now,  I  assume  that  there  are  lawyers  upon  this  committee.  I  feel 
certain  there  must  be,  and  I  assume  that  lawyers  will  readily  agree 
with  me  when  I  assert  that  a  Federal  court,  upon  an  issue  framed  in 
equity,  with  attorneys  on  both  sides  and  representing  all  interests,  is 
a  better  medium  for  determining  the  blood  status  of  any  person 
where  that  matter  is  in  dispute  than  could  be  any  congressional  com- 
mission which  you  would  provide  for  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Its  only  purpose,  in  our  opinion,  has 
been  to  legislate  these  suits  out  of  court  and  to  circumvent  the  action 
of  the  department  in  attempting  to  recover  that  which  belongs  to  the 
United  States  in  law.  I  think  now  I  have  covered  substantially  all 
of  the  salient  points  that  may  become  involved,  but  it  occurs  to  me 
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that  having  acquired  jurisdiction  of  this  matter  and  once  entered 
upon  its  hearing  that,  like  a  court  of  eauity,  this  committee  should 
extend  or  amplify  its  powers  by  force  oi  circumstances,  and  make  a 
clean-up  of  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  by  that,  do  you,  that  having  jurisdic- 
tion for  any  purpose  it  should  assume  jurisdiction  for  all  purposes 
of  the  case  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  That  is  it;  like  a  court  of  equity — that  once  havinjg 
obtained  jurisdiction  it  will  clean  the  whole  slate  up.  And  tliat  is 
what  I  hope  you  may  do  to  the  end  that  there  mav  be  no  extra  ex- 
pense and  no  duplication  of  the  work — that  we  will  not  have  to  go 
through  it  again.  And  you  can  clean  me  up  in  the  rent  of  it,  if  you 
desire,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  if  I  do  not  make  good  upon  my 
statement  here.  That  is  to  say,  I  am  willing  to  stake  whatever  there 
is  in  me  on  the  correctness  of  what  I  have  stated  to  the  committee. 

I  am  reminded  by  the  young  lady  stenographer.  Miss  Margaret 
Warren,  who  might  perhaps  have  made  a  very  good  lawyer  herself 
if  she  had  had  the  opportunity,  that  in  1864  there  was  a  treatv  of 
the  United  States  with  these  Indians  wherebv  many  of  the  mixed 
bloods  obtained  scrip  in  lieu  of  whatever  they  claimed  against  the 
Government;  that  they  received  it  and  used  it:  and  after  eating  their 
cake  they  came  back  again  in  true  repeating  style  upon  this  reser- 
vation and  proceeded  to  engraft  themselves,  or  have  themselves  en- 
grafted upon  the  annuity  and  allotment  rolls,  etc.,  and  that  proofs 
will  be  onered  to  that  eflfect  if  the  committee  desires  to  hear  them. 
In  other  words,  that  the  rolls  of  the  tribe  have  been,  to  the  very  great 
sorrow  of  the  full-bloods  and  some  portion  of  the  mixed  Tbloods, 
padded.  They  have  had  engrafted  upon  them  people  who  did  not 
belong  there  and  who  had  once  had  all  that  was  coming  to  them. 
That  may  be  made  a  subject  of  inquiry.  I  had  not  covered  it.  The 
other  side  may  want  to  meet  that  before  we  get  through,  and  1  desire 
to  note  that  as  one  of  the  facts. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  concluded  substantially  upon  this  matter; 
Dut  1  do  not  know  exactly  what  course  to  pursue,  after  consultation, 
respecting  the  absent  parties  w4io  may  have  con^^idered  themselves 
involved.  I  do  not  think  there  could  possibly  be  any  objection  to 
putting  Mr.  Hinton  on  the  stand  with  his  roll,  to  demonstrate  to  this 
committee  how  and  by  what  manner  it  was  j)repared.  However,  the 
roll  will  be  here  for  inspection,  and  he,  of  course,  will  be  here  for  fur- 
ther examination.  I  am  a  little  anxious  that  at  this  time  the  com- 
mittee should  have  an  idea  upon  that  subject,  because  we  are  pre- 
pared for  it.  I  am  in  doubt,  in  view  of  the  very  emphatic  way  in 
which  we  talked  on  both  sides  in  regard  to  the  absent  persons  inter- 
ested, as  to  w^hether  these  maidens  here  should  be  put  upon  the  witness 
stand  to  testify  now\  I  will  state  what  they  expect  to  prove,  and  then 
let  them  come  again;  or,  if  it  is  the  wish  of  the  committee  I  will  put 
them  on  now  and  let  them  testify  to  it  and  hope  to  produce  them 
a^in  for  cross-examination.  But  inasmuch  as  that  might  make  two 
bites  at  a  cherry — I  did  not  intend  any  pun — I  think,  perhaps,  it 
would  be  better  to  defer  entirely  any  examination  of  the  young  women 
until  a  future  time,  in  order  to  make  a  proper  statement.  In  that  re- 
spect I  will  defer  to  the  committee.  If  you  say  go  ahead.  I  will  go 
anead. 

_  Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  we  get  through  with 
Ige  Burch  before  determining  what  we  shall  do  further.     I  antici- 
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Eate  that  some  members  of  the  committee  will  desire  to  interrogate 
im.    I  do,  and  I  presume  others  do. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  You  desire  to  interrogate  me? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished  your  statement,  Judge? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  members  of  the  committee  desire  to  ask 
Jud^  Burch  any  questions  ? 

AC  Ferris.  I  have  one  question  in  mind,  after  Mr.  Burke  has  fin- 
ished. 

Mr.  Burke.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Ferris.  The  question  I  desired  to  ask  Judge  Burch  was  with 
reference  to  the  length  of  time  that  will  probably  be  required  to  make 
final  disposition  of  these  cases  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  I  am  very  glad  you  asked  that.  I  omitted  it.  I  will 
rise  to  reply.  We  have  filed  up  to  the  present  time  about  1,000  cases, 
and  there  may  be  100  or  so  more  filed.  We  expect  to  stipulate,  indeed 
1  think  we  have  already  stipulated,  our  case  in  chief  without  proof 
in  many  of  these  cases — that  is,  as  to  these  mere  record  matters,  as  to 
which  we  could  put  on  a  register  of  deeds  and  have  him  testify — 
and  recognizing  that  fact,  the  other  side  will  kindly  stipulate  with 
us,  I  think,  that  we  may  adopt  that  course,  and  thus  save  expense. 

By  a  family-souping  system  we  hope  to  cover  the  ten  or  eleven 
hundred  cases  with  about  300  sets  of  testimony.  Let  me  explain  and 
make  that  clear.  For  instance,  using  English  names,  John  Smith  and 
his  wife  have  several  children.  The  children  and  the  parents  are  all 
allottees.  There  might  be  quite  a  large  number  of  them.  It  often 
occurs  that  as  to  the  original  and  additional  allotments  of  each  they 
have  gone  in  diflferent  directions  and  are  thereafter  the  subject  of 
different  suits.  But  the  question  of  blood  status,  the  quantum  of 
blood,  or,  if  it  might  be  so,  the  age,  neighbors,  and  particularly  the 
parents,  must  be  relied  upon  to  prove.  Therefore,  we  hope  and  ex- 
pect, if  the  other  side  are  as  reasonable  as  they  have  thus  far  mani- 
fested their  disposition  to  be — at  least  their  leading  attorney,  who 
represents  more  defendants'  cases  than  any  other — that  after  we  have 
taken  the  testimony  in  the  case  of  the  father  and  had  him  answer  for 
the  rest  of  the  family,  and  any  testimony  outside  of  the  family,  that 
that  practically  will  answer  for  the  whole  of  that  family. 

We  have  also,  to  show  vou  how  carefullv  we  have  done  this 
work,  grouped  those  cases  on  the  records  of  the  court  in  serial 
number.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  family  we  have  run  them 
serially — in  equity  1701,  in  equity  1702,  1703,  and  1704 — thus  group- 
ing them  upon  the  court  record.  I  think  we  have  devised  the  most 
perfect  system  that  possibly  could  be  made  of  economizing  labor 
in  this  way.  Then  the  bills  in  equity  which  we  have  here  are 
prepared  in  type  and  filled  in,  and  you  would  hardly  know  the  dif- 
ference between  the  original  matter  and  the  printing,  or  the  imita- 
tion of  type,  as  inserted. 

Now,  I  get  down  to  the  pith  of  your  question.  We  hope  that  in 
taking  the  testimony — say  300  sets  of  it  for  the  defendants,  for 
they  take  the  laboring  oar  and  have  the  burden  of  proof  on  them, 
and  our  rebuttal,  which  is  our  defense — we  can  have  all  these  cases 
at  issue  noticed  for  taking  testimony  perhaps  by  the  1st  day  of 
September  or  October. 
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Mr.  Ferris.  Of  this  year? 

Mr.  BuRCii.  Oh,  yes ;  and  I  think  more  than  half  of  them  are  now 
actually  at  issue  upon  the  records  of  the  court.  I  can  not  just  give 
the  statistics  in  that  line;  but  you  know  the  proce^ss  of  equity  cases. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Then  what  time  do  you  assume  will  be  required  in 
actually  putting  in  the  testimony  and  trying  the  cases? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Well,  as  I  have  figured,  I  hope  and  expect,  as  I  was 
about  to  say,  that  with  two  or  three  attorneys  and  two  or  three  mas- 
ters in  chancery — that  is,  examiners  in  chancery — we  ought  to  do  it, 
if  the  other  side  will  respond  to  us  as  we  do  to  them,  in  from  six 
months  to  a  year  from  the  time  all  of  the  cases  are  at  issue. 

Mr.  Ferris.  You  began  in  1909,  did  vou  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  can  not  just  say  at  this  instant  when  we  filed  our 
first  bill.  We  began  our  investigations  very  late  in  the  year — that 
is,  they  began  them  down  here — but  T  think  it  was  early  in  1910  that 
they  were  first  placed  in  my  hands.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Then  these  suits  have  only  been  pending  about  a 
year? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Our  investigations  have  been  running  for  19  or  20 
months,  and  the  suits  themselves  began  to  be  filed,  I  think,  in  Sep- 
tember of  last  year.  It  has  been  about  10  months  since  we  first  be- 
gan to  file  them,  and  we  have  filed  an  average  of  about  100  every 
month  from  that  time  until  the  present  time.  We  did  that  with  the 
small  force  I  had  and  all  the  other  work  we  had  to  do.  You  must 
understand  that  I  am  only  partially  engaged  in  this  work  and  that 
I  have  work  in  many  other  States  that  I  have  to  give  attention  to, 
and  another  of  the  attorneys  involved — the  one  next  in  control  to  my- 
self, I  may  say — is  also  engaged  in  Colorado  and  the  West  in  litigation, 
so  that  he  is  not  able  to  be  there  all  the  while.  We  have  to  cut  our 
garments  to  fit  the  cloth  that  we  have  up  there  in  the  department, 
and  we  have  done  our  best. 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  think  we  have  a  similar  situation  in  my  own  State, 
only  much  more  elaborate  than  this  one  and  of  much  greater  magni- 
tude.   We  have  more  than  30,000  suits  pending  there 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  know. 

Mr.  Ferris.  And  I  think  it  fair  to  the  committee  to  say  that  a 
great  lot  of  pending  suits  in  any  State  has  a  terrible  effect  on  prop- 
erty value  generally.  It  can  not  be  otherwise,  and  for  that  reason  I 
think  the  question  of  speed  of  determination  ought  to  be  a  question 
that  is  considered.  Have  you  taken  any  steps  to  get  enough  help 
both  in  your  office  in  the  way  of  United  States  attorneys  and  in  the 
way  of  masters  in  chancery  to  dispose  of  these  matters  within  the 
next  year  or  two? 

Mr.  Burch.  I  have  from  the  beginning  not  been  satisfied  with 
refusal  at  the  door  of  the  head  of  my  own  department,  as  well  as  in 
the  Indian  Bureau.  Thev  have,  for  some  reason  or  other,  alwavs 
been  able  to  respond.  In  our  department  they  have  responded  to 
the  uttermost  or  their  ability,  and  I  think  I  have  been  sufficiently 
influential  there  to  get  rather  the  better  of  the  "  trust-busting  "  peo- 
ple and  others  in  the  force  that  has  been  assigned  to  me  and  the 
amount  that  has  been  employed.  More  than  that,  gentlemen.  Con- 
gress must  look  out  for.    We  have  done  our  best  with  what  we  had. 

Mr.  Ferris.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  questions,  Mr.  Hensley? 
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Mr.  Hensley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  George? 

Mr.  George.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Burke? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes;  I  have  a  few  questions  that  I  would  like  to  ask. 

Judge,  I  wish  you  would  state  again  what  your  position  is  with  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Burch.  Well,  I  am  an  attorney  for  the  Department  of  Justice. 
That  is  my  rank  and  that  is  my  designation. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  I  want  to  ascertain  is,  are  you  one  of  the  assist- 
ant attorneys  employed  on  an  annual  salary  or  do  you  work  on  a 
special 

Mr.  Burch.  I  am  on  an  annual  salary  of  $5,000  per  year,  the  same 
salary  as  that  of  an  Assistant  Attorney  General,  but  with  more  free- 
dom than  they  have  of  movement,  etc. 

Mr.  Burke."  I  wish  you  would  state  what  forceyou  have  in  con- 
nection with  this  work  that  you  are  doing  at  the  White  Earth  Reser- 
vation. 

Mr.  Burch.  In  detail? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes ;  as  briefly  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Burch.  William  A.  Norton,  $250  per  month.  Do  you  want 
the  compensation? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burch.  $260  per  month,  and  I  think  an  allowance,  perhaps,  of 
$8  a  day  for  his  expenses. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  is  his  position  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  Special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Burke.  All  right. 

Mr.  Burch.  We  work  in  part  here  and  in  part  in  Colorado,  per- 
haps about  half  of  the  time  in  each  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Burke.  All  right;  proceed. 

Mr.  Burch.  Eugene  H.  I^ng,  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General,  $200  per  month;  and  I  do  not  remember  whether  he  has  his 
actual  expenses  or  $3  per  day  in  lieu  of  expenses.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  know  that,  but  $200  per  month  is  his  compensation,  and  he  is 
all  the  while  engaged  in  this  work. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  is  his  position,  do  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  Special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Burke.  All  right;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Burch.  Arthur  M.  Seekell,  $200  per  month  and  expenses; 
special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General.  Gordon  Cain — I  think  his 
compensation  is  $90  per  month — special  assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General.  He  is  about  to  be  promoted  to  $1,800  or  $2,000  a  year,  but 
that  is  his  present  compensation.  Then  there  are  two — just  at  pres- 
ent, three — special  agents  of  the  Departni(*nt  of  Justice;  that  is,  they 
are  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation,  so  called,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Secret  Service.  Each  of  them,  I  think,  receives 
$4  per  day  and  actual  expenses.  Then  there  is  one  regular  stenogra- 
pher, who  was  detailed  from  Oklahoma  up  there,  and  I  believe  her 
compensation — and  she  has  acted  as  attorney,  practically,  in  drawing 
these  bills — was  $1,200  per  annum  and  expenses,  not  to  'exceed  $9 
per  day.  That  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Assigned  to  my 
assistance  was  John  H.  Hinton,  who  is  present  here  in  the  room  from 
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the  Indian  Bureau,  whose  comi^ensation  I  can  not  answer  for,  but  I 
think  he  gets  $1,800. 

Mr.  HiNTON.  $2,000. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  $2,000  pei  annum. 

Mr.  Burke.  WTiat  is  his  position  ? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Special  Indian  agent. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Special  Indian  agent.  After  that  there  were  first  em- 
ployed the  same  Seekell,  who  was  then  on  their  roll,  at  the  same  price 
lor  three  or  four  months — I  have  forgotten  how  long;  perhaps  three 
months;  I  can  not  say  definitely — but  who  was  transferred  to  our 
Department  of  Justice  service  during  the  first  year;  and  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Mr.  Fowle — I  have  forgotten  his  name — a  stenographer 
at  $100  per  month. 

That  lasted,  I  think,  until  some  time  early  in  1910;  and  after  that 
Miss  Margaret  Warren  here  became  the  stenographer  and  interpreter 
in  the  office,  along  about  the  beginning  of  1910.  I  do  not  know 
whether  she  was  payable  out  of  the  fund  that  Mr.  Valentine  set  aside 
for  us  or  not.    She  was  paid  $70  per  month. 

Miss  Warren.  And  expenses. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  And  her  actual  expenses  awav  from  home.  We  had 
to  remove  her  to  another  place  from  where  she  lived.  She  had  been 
■connected  with  the  Indian  agency  at  White  Earth.  For  a  short  time 
there  was  employed  a  Mrs.  Long,  wife  of  this  Attorney  Long,  I 
think,  in  assisting  in  preparing  the  roll,  doing  writing  work.  I  think 
she  had  $8  a  day,  or  $75  a  month,  without  expenses:  and  a  Mrs.  Mc- 
Intyre,  at,  I  think,  the  same  price — $75  per  month,  without  expenses. 
Later,  there  were  added  two  Indian  girls.  Miss  Sullivan  and  Miss 
Wright,  one  the  daughter  of  a  full-blood  chief,  Rev.  Mr.  Wright,  at 
$60  per  month  each.    That  completes  the  force. 

Mr.  Burke.  Are  the  white  persons  that  are  employed  there  in  the 
classified  service? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  do  not  know.  Are  you  in  the  civil  service.  Miss 
Warren  ? 

Miss  Warren.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRCir.  Miss  Warren  is  in  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  said  white  pei'sons. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Oh !  Miss  Agnes  Snyder  is  in  the  civil  service.  You 
know  the  employment  of  Mrs.  Long  was  only  temporaiy.  She  was 
only  there  domg  clerical  work  for  a  comparatively  short  time.  No; 
I  do  not  think  they  are.    They  are  just  temporaiy  emploj^ees. 

Mr.  Burke.  Is  this  force  that  you  still  employ  at  White  Earth? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  Where  are  they? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  At  Detroit. 

Mr.  Burke.  At  Detroit?     Are  you  in  charge  of  the  work? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Personally  in  charge  of  all  their  work. 

Mr.  Burke.  When  you  are  away,  who  acts  in  your  place? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Long. 

Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Lone? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes.  We  also  have  an  office,  if  you  desire  to  know 
about  that,  at  403-4:04:,  and  we  use  401  of  a  Federal  building  at  Min- 
neapolis, and  the  grand  jury  room  there  in  that  building,  without 
rent  or  expense. 
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Mr.  Burke.  Now,  you  have  described  in  considerable  detail  what 
has  been  done,  and  you  have  mentioned  a  roll  that  was  made ;  and  I 
think  you  stated  that  1,400  abstracts  had  been  obtained  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Thereabouts. 

Mr.  Burke.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  about  how  much  money 
has  been  expended  thus  far  in  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished 
under  your  direction  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  can  not,  except  by  computation  from  the  figures  I 
have  just  given  you. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  have  not  it  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No,  sir.    I  could  ascertain  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  Without  delaying  the  committee,  I  wish  you  would 
ascertain  it,  and  at  a  later  time  I  may  desire  to  have  you  state  it* 
You  can  not  state  it  oflThand? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No,  sir.  It  is  a  pure  matter  of  computation.  I  do 
not  think  any  computation  has  ever  been  made,  but  I  have  given  you 
the  basic  figures  for  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  Now,  to  get  back  to  the  beginning  of  your  state- 
ment  

Mr.  BuRCH.  You  understand,  I  can  not  very  well  compute  as  to 
myself,  because  I  could  hardly  determine  how  much  oi  my  time 
has  been  spent,  and  it  would  be  pretty  difficult  as  to  Mr.  Norton. 

Mr.  Burke.  "WTiile  we  are  on  that  subject,  let  me  ask  if  there  have 
been  any  moneys  expended  in  any  way  in  connection  with  this  matter 
that  have  been  charged  to  the  Indian  fund  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  onlv  know  bv  hearsav. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  know  about  it. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  have  understood,  none.  You  mean  the  Chippewa 
Indian  fimd? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  am  only  informed  in  regard  to  that,  and  I  have 
understood  that  not  a  dollar  has  been  charged  to  it.  [After  con- 
sulting with  Mr.  Hinton.]  I  am  informed  now — not  on  oath,  but  I 
will  state  it  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  issue,  if  you  desire;  in 
other  words,  a  statement  to  be  investigated — that  the  amount  of 
money  expended  during  the  first  year  from  the  contingent  fimd  of 
the  Indian  department  for  1901  was  $2,341.93 — the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Indian  department.  I  alW  now  informed  that  the  work  of 
preparing  this  roll,  as  nearly  as  we  can  differentiate  the  work,  which 
amounts  to  $2,296,  was  paid  for  from  a  fund  arising  from  the  sale 
of  dead  and  down  timber,  presumably  Chippewa  timber. 

Mr.  HiNTON.  No;  timber  on  the  reservation. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Timber  on  this  reservation.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  tribal  roll,  as  nearly  as  we  can  segregate  our  work  and 
estimate  it,  has  been  paid  for  5From  this  dead  and  down  timber  fund. 

Mr.  BuRKB.  Does  the  law  provide  that  the  money  from  the  sale 
of  dead  and  down  timber  shall  go  into  the  Indian  fund  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  it — not  the  least  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  BuRKE.  But  your  information  is  that  the  cost  of  this  roll  was 
paid  from  the  fund  that  was  obtained  from  the  sale  of  dead  and  down 
timber? 
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Mr.  BuRCH.  The  work  of  preparing  the  roll  that  was  done  during 
the  year  1910 — and  that,  I  think,  completed  the  roll — I  think  it  was 
completed  by  that  time — was  paid,  as  stated,  from  that  timber,  as 
I  am  informed. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  the  Indians 
had  at  any  time  requested  the  making  of  this  roll  that  you  have  de- 
scribed ;  whether  any  tribe  in  any  way  authorized  or  requested  that  a 
roll  be  made  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  believe  you  stated  that  in  round  numbers  there  are 
about  6,000  Indians  in  the  ^Vhite  Earth  Reservation? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes;  approximately. 

Mr.  Burke.  Will  you  state  what  proportion  of  the  6,000  are  full- 
bloods  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Well,  I  can  not  do  that  offhand.    The  roll  will  show. 

Mr.  Burke.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  of  the  full-bloods  are 
adults? 

Mr.  BuRcii.  What  proportion  of  the  full-bloods  are  adults? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuTiCH.  No;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  can  not  answer  that? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No,  sir.  The  full-bloods  were  all  of  a  class.  That 
L«5.  in  my  estimation.  What  was  done  in  the  roll  I  do  not  recall;  but 
of  course  we  considered  the  full-bloods  interdicted,  whether  minor  or 
adult. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  stated  in  regard  to  the  allotments  that  were 
made  that  you  are  infoi*med — you  state  that  on  information  only — 
that  the  mixed  bloods  were  in  one  line  and  the  full-bloods  were  in 
another  line? 

Mr.  BuRCir.  We  expect  to  prove  thai;  yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  that  in  most  instances  the  mixed  bloods  got  the 
better  lands  and  the  heavily  timbered  lands? 

Mr.  Bi  RCH.  I  am  so  informed,  and  we  expect  to  offer  evidence  to 
that  effect. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  of  course  understand  that  an  Indian  makes  a 
selection  of  his  allotment  under  the  law.  That  is,  he  has  the  right  to 
make  a  selection.  If  he  does  make  selection,  he  may  have  that  par- 
ticular land  unless  there  is  some  reason  why  he  sliall  not  have  it. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  understand  that  to  be  the  case  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  you  were  somewhat  of  a 
novice  in  Indian  matters? 

Mr.  BuRcii.  My  only  experience  in  Indian  mattei*s,  which  could 
not  be  considei'ed  very  much,  was  many  many  years  ago,  under  Gar- 
field, Hayes,  and  Arthur,  as  United  States  attorney  in  Michigan, 
where 

Mr.  Burke.  Well,  you  never  had  any  experience  as  a  superin- 
tendent or  in  allotment  work? 

Mr.  Bi'RCii.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bi^RKE.  Then,  I  do  not  care  to  interrogate  you  as  T  otherwise 
might. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  Not  at  all.    This  is  my  first  experience  in  that  line. 

Mr.  BiTRKE.  I  believe  you  stated  tnat  one  Moorehead — was  that  his 
name  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Warren  K.  Moorehead;  Prof.  Warren  K.  Moorehead. 

Mr.  Burke.  He  went  out  there  and  visited  these  Indians,  did  he? 
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Mr.  BuKCH.  I  never  knew  him.  I  only  state  that  from  hearsay. 
1  can  offer  evidence  on  that,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  was  your  statement  f 

Mr.  BuRCH.  My  statement  was  that  he  went  out  there  in  pursuance 
of  his  fads  or  fancies,  or  calling,  whatever  it  was,  as  a  naturalist, 
or  a  botanist  of  some  kind  or  other,  to  spend  the  summer  vacation 
upon  this  reserv^ation,  in  pursuance  of  his  bent. 

Mr.  Burke.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  It  must  have  been,  from  my  information,  during  the 
summer  of  1909. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  when  was  the  so-called  Clapp  amendment  passed? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Three  years  previous. 

Mr.  Burke.  In  1906  or  1907? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Three  and  two  years  pi-evious,  respectively. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  when  do  you  find  that  the  matter  of  these  trans- 
fers that  you  have  described  took  place  as  between  the  time  of  the 
act  and  the  going  to  the  reservation  of  Mr.  Moorehead  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Well,  I  do  not  think  I  could  answer  that  very  intel- 
ligently, and  I  will  give  you  the  reason. 

Air.  Burke.  If  you  can  not  answer  it,  it  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  We  can  furnish  you  with  better  information  than  I 
can  give  you  offhand. 

Mr.  Burke.  The  purpose  of  my  question  was  this.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  Mr.  Mooreheaa  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
President  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  Very  forcibly,  I  under^5tand. 

Mr.  Burke.  Is  it  vour 

Mr.  ButtCH.  That  is,  I  have  understood  that  he  went  to  the  White 
House,  and  also  to  the  Indian  Bureau. 

Mr.  Burke.  Do  vou  understand  that  that  is  the  first  information 
the  President  had  of  the  matter? 

Mr.  Burch.  t  think  that  was  the  first  information  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  of  the  matter;  but  I  think  Maj.  Howard,  the  Indian 
agent 

Mr.  Burke.  That  was  what  I.was  going  to  inquire  about. 

Mr.  Burch  (continuing).  Wiio  had  come  in  in  May,  1008 — he 
tells  me  this;  and  of  course  it  is  susceptible  of  proof — had  gone  to 
discover  and  report  things  in  one  form  or  another.  He  is  here  and 
can  answer  for  himself. 

Mr.  Burke.  Who  was  the  agent  who  preceded  him  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  I  am  answering  many  of  these  questions  more  or 
less  upon  information. 

Mr.  Burke.  Most  of  your  statements  are  based  on  information? 

Mr.  Burch.  That  is  necessarily  so.  If  it  is  so  considered,  all 
right.     It  was  Simon  Michelet. 

Mr.  Burke.  That  was  the  struggling  lawyer  who  went  there  as 
superintendent  during  the  years  before  he  resigned,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Burch.  He  has  been  so  described  to  me. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  say  you  have  about  1,100  suits? 

Mr.  Burch.  We  have,  to  be  exact,  I  think,  085  suits  filed,  or  had 
at  my  last  count;  and  I  suppose  there  are  drawn  now,  ready  to  be 
filed  next  rule  day,  enough  to  bring  it  up  to  about  1,025 ;  and  we 
have  abstracts  of  title  out — these  are  the  fag  ends  that  involve  more 
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difficulty  than  the  others — I  am  toM  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  1,100  to  1,140. 

Mr.  Burke.  Can  you  state  approximately  how  many  individual 
Indians  would  be  interested  in  these  1,100  suits? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No;  not  oflfhand. 

Mr.  Burke.  Now,  I  believe  you  have  already  stated  that  notwith- 
standing this  law  was  passed  in  1906-7,  very  few  fee  patents  had  been 
issued  at  the  time  you  oegan  your  work  or  have  been  issued  up  to  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No ;  I  have  not  so  stated. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  is  your  statement  in  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  know  nothing  with  regard  to  how  many  fee  patents 
had  been  issued  previous  to  the  time  I  began  the  work.  I  have 
learned — or  since  we  began  the  work  and  the  matter  was  delegated 
to  Messrs.  Long  and  Hinton  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
I  have  understood — that  about  200  of  those  who  have  applied  and 
had  hearings  have  been  recommended. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  evidently  did  not  catch  my  question.  In  bring- 
ing the  1,000  suits  and  examininff  the  title  to  1,100  different  tracts, 
these  are  all  cases,  as  I  understand,  where  a  transfer  had  been  made, 
and  it  is  vour  contention  that  the  Indians  were  full-bloods  or  minors. 
Is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  In  any  of  those  cases  did  you  find  that  a  fee  patent 
had  issued? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No;  at  least,  not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  think  there 
was  a  complaint  that  fee  patents  had  been  issued  in  two  or  three 
cases — in  some  few  cases — that  were  filed  by  oversight.  There  were 
just  a  few;  four  or  five  or  six,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Burke.  No  considerable  number? 

Mr.  BuRcii.  No,  no;  we  knew  the  condition  of  affairs  here  and 
we  knew  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  county  record ;  and  it  was  an 
oversight  in  two  or  three  cases. 

Mr.  Burke.  These  timberlands  that  have  been  sold  or  attempted 
to  be  transferred — the  timber  in  moet  instances  has  been  cut,  has  it, 
and  removed? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  think  very  largely ;  yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  in  those  cases  I  believe  you  stated  that  you  had 
made  the  parties  who  got  the  timber  parties  to  the  suit  and  you  ex- 
pected to  recover  from  them  for  the  value  thereof. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  did  not  intend  to  have  it  stated  quite  as  broadly  as 
that.  I  did  npt  make  them.  They  seemed  to  be  entirely  willing  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  to  pay  the  Government  according  to  the  de- 
crees or  judgments  of  the  court.  I  met  their  representatives  and  we 
had  consultations  together — the  United  States  attorney  and  myself 
and  others. 

Mr.  Burke.  Then  do  I  understand  that  the  lumber  companies  that 
you  mentioned  are  not  attempting  to  resist  these  proceedings  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Oh,  I  think  they  are.  Oh,  yes ;  they  are  attempting 
to  resist  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Burke.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  As  grantees,  or  the  gi\intees  of  the  timber  of  the 
grantee.  Surely.  The  largest  portion  of  our  cases,  as  I  undei-stand  it, 
are  represented  by  their  attorneys. 
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Mr.  Bi'RKE.  They  must  be  in  court  in  some  way,  are  they  not? 
You  must  have  joined  them  as  defendants,  or 

Mr.  BuRCH.  In  many  instances,  but  not  prol)ably  all. 

Mr.  BuKKE.  Are  thev  in  court  mostlv  because  vou  have  made  them 
parties  defendant? 

Mr.  Bi^RCH.  Yes:  of  course:  surelv. 

Mr.  BuKKE.  Who  is  the  attorney  who  represents  most  of  the 
claimants  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  R.  eT.  Powell,  of  Minneapolis — a  very  reputable  at- 
tornev. 

Mr.  BuRKE.  In  about  what  per  cent  of  the  suits  that  are  pending 
does  he  appear  as  counsel  for  the  defense? 

Mr.  BtmcH.  I  could  not  begin  to  approximate  very  closely,  but 
I  have  had  the  opinion  expressed  to  me.  I  do  not  give  attention  to 
that  part  of  the  business,  it  being  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Seekell  more 
particularly,  but  I  would  give  a  rough  guess  and  say  that  either 
for  that  company — I  mean  the  Nichols-Chisholm  Lumber  Co. — or 
as  counsel  for  the  other  lumber  companies  it  would  run  more  than 
half,  possibly  five-eighths,  cf  the  whole  number  of  cases. 

Mr.  BrRKE.  Ts  he  the  general  counsel  for  this  lumber  company 
that  you  have  named,  or  the  general  attorney? 

Mr.  BuBCH.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  BuRKE.  What  amount  of  land,  if  you  know,  does  this  com- 
pany that  you  have  just  nnmed  assume  to  have  title  to? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  taken  anv 
statistics. 

Mr.  Burke.  Y'ou  have  no  information,  then,  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  lumber  companies,  syndicates,  or  corporations  may  have  ac- 
quired any  of  these  lands?    That  is,  to  what  amount? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  have  no  information,  but  I  have  plenty  of  sources 
of  information.  In  other  words,  there  are  others  of  our  force  who 
could  tell  vou  that. 

Mr.  BuRKB.  If  you  can  not,  you  have  some  one  who  can  give  us  that 
mf ormation  ? 

Mr.  BurCh.  Yes :  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  believe  you  said  that  Morehead  and  Linnen  went 
there  early  in  1910? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Burke.  TMien  did  they  go  there? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Early  in  1909  they  must  have  gone;  I  should  suppose 
about  midsummer  of  1909. 

Mr.  Burke.  Oh!    1909? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  they  worked  about  three  months  ? 

Mr.  BcRCH.  I  have  so  understood. 

Mr.  Burke.  Now.  a  word  in  regard  to  this  roll.  How  was  that 
roll  made?  Do  you  have  personal  information  as  to  how  it  was 
made  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  Iplanned  most  of  it,  or  considerable  of  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  Were  you  .present  when  any  part  of  the  work  was 
being  done  ? 
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Air.  BuRCH.  Occasionallv. 

Mr.  BiRKE.  Tell  us,  briefly,  what  you  did. 

Mr.  BuRcii.  I  think  Mr.  Itlinton  could  give  you  a  better  idea  on 
that  subject  when  he  produces  the  roll. 

Mr.  BiTRKE.  All  right. 

Mr.  BuRcii.  It  is  called  the  **  Hinton  roll."  lie  is  here  bv  my 
side. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  about  that  roll  was  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  parties  have  had  access  to  it,  if  at  all,  other  than  the 
officials  of  the  Government.     Has  it  been 

Mr.  Bi'Rcii.  I  guess  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  eight  or 
ten  thousand  copies  of  that  roll  are  in  print,  made  by  order  of  Com- 
missioner Valentine.  It  has  been  scattered  broadcast  over  the  reser- 
vation, and  given  to  everybody  who  asked  for  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  When  was  that  done  i 

Mr.  BuRcii.  Within  two  weeks,  perhaps,  after  the  roll  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Bi'rke.  A\Tien  was  it  approved  by  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  BuRcn.  You  had  better  get  the  roll  for  that,  had  you  not? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes;  but  I  would  like  to  know 

Mr.  BuR(  H.  I  dislike  to  press  my  memory  too  much.  We  hope 
to  exhibit  this  to  you.  We  point  with  pride  to  this  roll,  and  will 
be  very  glad  to  have  you  see  it.  It  is  in  five  parts,  is  it  not,  Mr. 
Hinton? 

Mr.  Hinton.  Yes  [producing  the  roll  referreil  toj. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  It  is  in  five  parts. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  have  such  copies  as  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  You  mean  the  printed  copies? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinton.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  them  right  here. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Hinton  distributed  among  the  members  of  the 
committee  copies  of  the  printed  roll  above  referred  to.) 

Mr.  Burke.  Can  you  give  me  now  the  date  when  the  Secretary 
approved  the  roll  ? 

Mr.  Hinton.  The  Secretary  approved  the  roll  December  31,  1910, 
as  I  remember. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  it  was  given  out  very  shortly  thereafter? 

Mr.  Hinton.  As  soon  as  printed  thereafter.  That  is  the  copy  of 
the  roll  that  has  been  distributed  to  whomsoever  desired  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  say.  Judge,  that  it  is  claimed  there  are  people  on 
the  White  Earth  rolls — I  believe  you  used  the  term  engrafted  ou  the 
rolls — who,  it  is  alleged,  do  not  belong  there  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes. 
-    Mr.  Burke.  If  you  were  familiar  with  Indian  matters  you  would 
know  that  that  is  true  of  every  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BuROH.  I  am  very  sorry  if  that  is  so;  but  I  am  not  familiar 
to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  would  like  to  know,  if  you  can  tell  us,  how  the 
original  roll  of  the  White  Earth  Indians  was  made.  There  must 
have  been  a  roll  of  these  Indians.  I  do  not  mean  a  roll  containing 
their  strain  of  blood,  but  a  census  roll  or  some  other  kind  of  roll. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  am  absolutely  unfamiliar  with  it,  and  know  noth- 
ing about  it  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Burke.  In  determining  the  strain  of  white  blood,  you  have 
worked  it  out,  you  say,  to  a  fraction  of  128  ? 
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Mr.  BuRCH.  The  roll  so  shows. 

Mr.  Burke.  Why  do  you  take  that  as  a  basis  for  determining? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  That  is  not  a  basis. 

Mr.  Bltike.  Then,  if  a  pei*son  had  less  than  that  he  would  still 
come,  under  this  act,  within  the  class  of  mixed  blood,  would  he  not  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  That  is  the  very  point  we  are  going  to  have  decided. 
We  expect  to  claim  to  the  court — and  we  do  not  know  how  the  court 
will  decide — that  all  persons  who  have  more  than  one-half  Indian 
blood  are  full-blood.  That  is  within  the  meaning  of  this  term  and 
in  accordance  with  the  treaties  that  have  been  made  with  this  tribe 
by  a  proper  definition  of  the.  term  ''  mixed  blood." 

Mr.  Burke.  If  they  have  less  than  half  white  blood,  you  are  going 
to  say  they  are  Indians,  and  if  it  is  more  thev  are  mixed  bloods.  Is 
thatH? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  We  shall  claim  that  to  the  court.  What  tlie  court  will 
hold,  of  course,  is  a  different  proposition.  And  we  shall  claim  that 
in  the  analogy  of  treaties  from  long  back  and  the  way  the  terms  have 
been  used. 

Mr.  Burke.  Are  vour  suits  based  on  that  theorv  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No;  no.  What  you  mean  is,  have  the  number  of  suits 
that  we  have  brought 

Mr.  Burke.  Is  there  any  suit  brought  by  you  in  which  tlie  Indian 
is  three-quarters  Indian  and  one-quarter  white  blood  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  In  accordance  with  my  directions 

Mr.  Burke.  I  mean,  adult  Indians. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  As  to  the  suits  already  brought,  they  are  all  full-blood 
or  minors  of  mixed  blood.    We  have  not  gone  into  that  domain. 

Mr.  Burke.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  find  out. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  That  is  so,  according  to  our  investigations.  If,  how- 
ever, it  should  transpire  when  the  evidence  comes  to  be  taken — that  is, 
if  the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  that  they  have  a  trace  of  white 
blood  or  some  modicum  of  blood  less  than  one-half 

Mr.  Burke.  I  see. 

Mr.  BuRCH  (continuing).  We  expect  to  urge  the  court  that  the 
proper  consideration  of  that  matter  is  that  they  are  not  mixed-blood 
Indians  within  that  term,  unless  they  have  one-half  white  blood. 
That  is  a  saving  point  that  we  expect  to  have  adjudicated  by  the  same 
court. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  see.  You  made  the  statement  that  by  this  Clapp 
amendm^at  and  what  has  transpired,  if  allowed  to  stand,  it  will  mean 
the  end  of  the  home  of  these  Indians,  which  they  were  guaranteed 
they  would  have  forever.    Now,  you  have  spoken  about  the  act  which 

Erovided  for  the  allotting  of  these  lands  and  that  the  lands  were  to 
e  held  in  trust  for  the  period  of  25  years,  which  might  be  extended 
by  the  President  at  the  expiration  of  the  25  ye^rs.  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  whether  or  not  there  is  any  limitation  on  the  time  to  which 
the  President  might  extend  the  trust  period  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not  take  it  from  the  act.  I 
took  it  from  reading  carefully  the  statute  in  relation  to  this  so-called 
trust  patent. 

Mr.  Burke.  They  differ,  you  know,  according  to  the  act  under 
which  the  allotments  were  made. 

Mr.  BuRcn.  The  statute  which  I  studied  provided  for  a  restraint 
of  25  years,  unless  the  President  should,  by  proclamation,  contiuuft 
the  restraint  for  a  further  period. 
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Mr.  Burke.  Without  anv  limitation  i' 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  do  not  recall  that  there  was  any  limitation. 

Mr.  Burke.  Some  of  them  provide  that  the  time  may  be  extended 
for  10  vears. 

Mr.  feuRCii.  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Burke.  If  the  president  did  not  extend  the  time,  the  trust 
period  would  terminate  at  the  end  of  25  years. 

Mr.  Burgh.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  say,  if  the  president  did  not  extend  the  time,  the 
trust  period  would  terminate  at  the  expiration  of  the  25  years. 

Mr.  BuRC  H.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  upon  its  expiration  the  restrictions  would  be  re- 
moved and  the  Indians  might  do  with  their  lands  as  they  saw  fit. 

Mr.  Bi^RCH.  That  is  the  obvious  promise  in  the  trust  patent,  so 
called. 

Mr.  Burke.  AVhen  that  act  providing  for  the.se  allotments  was 
enacted  it  was  determined  bv  the  Government,  no  matter  what  its  in- 
tentions  mi^ht  have  been  prior  to  that  time,  to  have  an  end,  some  time, 
to  the  condition  that  the  Indian  occupied,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  BuRcir.  Yes:  appaivntly  that  was  the  policy  of  C^mgress  in 
general. 

Mr., Burke.  Apparently  that  was  the  policy? 

Mr.  BuRni.  lies.  Of  course  it  is  a  matter  of  law,  I  suppose;  but 
I  have  no  objection  to  saying  that  would  be  my  idea  of  it. 

Mr.  Birke.  The  law  mav  have  been  unwise,  but  nevertheless  that 
was  the  law  ? 

Mr.  BuRCii.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Burke.  Is  there  a  reservation,  as  we  understand  the  tenu 
*' reservation,"  there  at  the  present  time  at  White  Earth?  Is  it  a 
reservation,  or  has  it  Ijeen  allotted,  and  the  surplus  lands  disposed 
of?     I  ask  this  because  I  do  not  know  what  the  situation  is  there. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  understand  it  is  a  I'eservation.  I  think  the  un- 
allotted lands  are  still  held  in  the  reservation. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  they  have  a  superintendent? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Oh,  ves. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  they  maintain  the  usual  agency  force? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  Is  the  reservation  fenced  as  a  reservation? 

Mr.  BuRCii.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Burke.  Are  there  white  people  occupying  and  living  upon  the 
lands  throughout  the  reservation,  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  will  answer  as  to  that  from  my  observation  to  quite 
a  considerable  extent;  but  I  have  only  in  a  few  instances  gone  over 
a  small  portion  of  the  reservation. 

Mr.  Burke.  Under  the  law  inherited  lands  may  be  acquii'ed,  of 
course,  by  purchase;  and  I  presume  there  must  be  some  white  settle- 
ments on  the  reservation. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  There  are  towns,  small  villages,  or  hamlets,  as  I  would 
call  them. 

Mr.  Burke.  Are  there  towns  inside  of  the  reservation? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  There  are  hamlets.  I  should  hardly  dignify  them 
by  giving  them  so  strong  a  designation  as  "  towns."  " 

Mr.  Burke.  How  many  such  places  are  there? 
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Mr.  BuRCH.  I  have  not  visited  them  all,  but  I  should  judge  there 
are  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  along  the  line  of  tlie  "  Soo ''  road,  Winni- 
peg division. 

Sir.  Burke.  How  many  white  i^eople  would  you  say  are  in  these 
little  hamlets  that  you  speak  of,  and  how  many  white  people  are 
there  altogether  within  .what  you  understand  to  be  the  boundaries 
of  the  reservation,  which  consists  of  36  townships,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  BuRCii.  Thirty-two,  now.  It  was  3G.  I  would  be  a  mighty 
poor  estimator  of  that,  not  having  been  in  the  towns,  nor  ever  having 

fathered  statistics  of  that  nature  about  it;  but  there  are  persons 
ere — Maj.  Howard  and  Mr.  Hinton — who  could  probably  advise 
Tou  verv  closelv. 

Mr.  Burke.  Originally  thei*e  were  36  townships,  I  believe  you 
stated  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  four  were  sold  under  the  Nelson  Act  of  1880? 

Mr.  BuRcn.  It  has  been  so  stated. 

Mr.  Burke.  Did  thev  sell  the  land  or  the  timber?  Did  they  sell 
the  whole  thing? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  The  whole  thing.  That  is,  it  has  gone  away  from 
the  Indians  and  is  marked  off  of  the  map.     t  assume  it  w  as  all  sold. 

Mr.  Burke.  That  was  sold  under  regulations  and  the  proceeds 
went  to  the  Indians? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  It  came  under  the  general  act  first,  and  then  by  the 
Morris  Act — I  suppose  named  after  Judge  Morris,  who  was  then  in 
Congress,  you  remember — the  details  were  ])rovided  for. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  much  money  have  the  trilie  to  their  credit  now? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  have  heard  it  variously  estimated  at  fnmi  three 
million  to  eight  million. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  George.  'V\Tiat  was  the  nature  of  the  land  in  these  four  town- 
ships that  were  sold  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Pine  land;  largely  timber  land.  I  can  not  tell  you 
more  than  that.  Pine  timber,  in  my  experience,  grow\s  on  sandy, 
poor  soil  sometimes,  and  oftentimes  on  very  heavy  clay  soil,  which  is 
the  best  of  agricultural  land.  There  ai'e,  or  will  be,  th(  se  here  who 
can  tell  you  about  that,  probablv. 

Mr.  George.  To  Vhom  were  those  lands  sold  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Nor  can  I  tell  you  that.  That  came  before  my  time 
in  this  matter.  That  is  something  that  was  entireh'  closed.  I  as- 
sume it  was  sold  to  various  parties. 

Mr.  George.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  great  lumber  companies 
buying  that  land  in  any  large  quantities? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  can  not  recall  that  I  have.  I  do  not  now  recall  that 
I  heard  of  that;  but  that  is  a  matter  that  is  easily  susceptible  of 
demonstration  from  other  proof  that  we  have.  I  labor  under  em- 
barrassment about  those  matters,  since  I  had  so  much  to  do  directly 
that  I  did  not  consider  myself  charged  with  anything  in  the  remote 
past. 

Mr.  Burke.  There  is  one  other  question  that  I  would  like  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 
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Mr.  Burke.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Judge  Burch,  if,  in  your  opinion, 
it  would  be  feasible  or  desirable  to  authenticate  this  roll  by  congres- 
sional action — that  is,  by  legislation  to  make  it 

Mr.  Burch.  You  mean  to  make  it  conclusive? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burch.  No,  sir:  I  do  not  believe  it  is  within  the  power  of  any 
force  or  authority  officially  to  do  so  well  as  the  coui-t  can  do. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  think,  then,  that  for  the  rest  of  time  each  of  these 
cases,  as  they  may  arise,  ought  to  be  determined  in  the  State  upon 
the  law  and  the  merits  in  each  case? 

Mr.  Burgh.  I  do. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  do  not  recall  just  what  you  said  as  to  the  conten- 
tion regarding  the  Clapp  amendment,  as  to  how  it  would  affect  the 
Indians  who  were  minors,  at  the  time  when  thev  become  adults,  or 
Indians  that  might  thereafter  be  born,  if  tliey  happen  to  have  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  Birch.  All  this  minor  class — that  is,  those  who  were  minors 
at  the  time  of  the  j^assage  of  the  act  of  IIKH) — by  the  act  of  1907 
could  take  their  lands,  if  of  mixed  blood,  under  our  construction  of 
the  act,  after  thev  reached  their  maioiitv  under  that  last  act. 

Mr.  Burke.  Then,  a  child  5  years  old  at  that  tune,  when  it  became 
18  years  old.  if  it  was  a  girl,  could  take  its  land? 

Mr.  Burch.  That  is  our  construction  under  that  last  act,  but  not 
under  the  first  act. 

Mr.  Burke.  But  it  is  still  your  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  prac- 
ticable now,  by  some  legislation,  to  fix  the  status  of  the  full-blood 
Indians  so  that  there  would  l)e  no  question  as  to  what  they  might  do 
or  might  not  do  thereafter? 

Mr.  Burch.  Well,  no;  I  do  not  say  that.  But  I  do  say  that  I 
doubt  if  it  could  be  done  justly  now.  A^^lat  I  mean  to  say  is  that 
if  you  sliould  arbitrarily  legislate  to  adopt  this  Hinton  roll  and 
make  it  conclusive  it  would  bind  all  ])arties.  and  whether  they  were 
of  mixed  blood  or  full  blood,  thev  would  have  to  stay  the  way 
Hinton  put  them  there.  So  it  would  be  with  any  commission  that 
Congress  might  create.  I  think  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  Hinton 
had  better  facilities  and  took  a  better  course  than  any  commission 
could  take  in  preparing  this  roll ;  and  I  think  it  will  be  generally 
conceded  that  Mr.  Hinton 

Mr.  Burke.  Well,  it  would  have  been  entirely  feasible  to  have 
made  such  a  roll  in  advance  of  legislation  if  that  legislation  was  to 
be  enacted. 

Mr.  BuijCH.  The  way  this  was  made  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burch.  If  time  had  Ijeen  given.  It  took  a  good  of  time. 
When  he  describes  the  way  he  got  at  these  Indians  and  all  that,  I 
think  you  will  say  that  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of  time.  But  it 
could  have  been  clone,  and  that  is  what  should  have  been  done.  By 
all  means,  that  is  what  should  have  been  done:  because  at  least  aU  of 
this  litigation  and  trouble  of  that  sort  would  have  thus  been  avoided. 

Mr.  Burke.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Ferris.  If  I  may  ask  a  question.  '\Miat  per  cent  of  these  Chip- 
pewa Indians  are  P^nglish  speaking?  What  per  cent  of  them  are 
able  to  speak  the  English  language  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  You  now  have  me  at  a  disadvantage. 
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Mr.  BrRKE.  He  does  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Maj.  Howard  can  probably  tell  von. 

ilr.  Ferris.  All  right;  I  will  withdraw  that  question.  One  ques- 
tion more:  Did  you  know  what  representations  were  made  to  Senator 
Clapp  that  induced  him  to  bring  about  this  amendment  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Absolutely  no. 

Mr.  Ferris.  You  have  no  information? 

Mr.  BuRcn.  Xo  information.  I  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Henry 
Burkett.  from  a  place  called  Mahnomen,  in  Mahnomen  Countv,  was 
said  to  have  been  hei-e,  to  use  the  popular  phrase,  lobbying — Iinight 
say  promoting— the  passage  of  the  bill  during  that  winter.  I  know 
that  by  hearsay.    Beyond  that  I  know  notliing. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Is  this  in  a  remote  part  of  the  State  from  Senator 
Clapp*s  home? 

Mr.  Brm-H.  Xo;  it  is  not  in  a  remote  part  of  the  State  anyhow. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Well,  is  it  remote  from  Senator  Clapp's  home? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  1  am  frank  to  say  I  do  not  know — oh,  he  resides  in  St. 
Paul.  Xo:  it  is  just  a  few  miles  off  the  main  line  of  the  Xorthem 
Pacific  Railroad  between  St.  Paul  and  Fargo,  the  principal  station  in 
that  distance  l>eing  only  alxmt  12  miles,  as  I  understand,  to  the  south 
of  the  reservation.  Another  line  of  railroad  runs  directly  through 
the  reservation,  called  the  ^' Soo  "  line,  and  it  is  the  St.  Paul  and 
\yinnipeg  division  of  that  line — that  is,  it  would  be  a  very  leading 
line — that  runs  directly  through  the  reservation;  and  the  reservation 
lies  approximately  210  miles,  by  either  road,  from  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Doi»s  he  travel  over  that  road  in  coming  to  and  from 
Washington  ?. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Xo:  just  the  opposite. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Then  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  know  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people  and  the  character  of  the  land  that  this  legislation 
was  to  affect? 

Mr.  Birch.  I  have  no  knowledge  about  that. 

Mr.  Ferris.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know,  Judge,  whether  the  Senator's  for- 
mer home  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  reservation  or  not? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  have  heard  that  the  Senator  many  years  ago  prac- 
ticed law  at  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.,  before  he  moved  to  St.  Paul. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  attorney  general  at  one  time,  was  he  )iot  ? 

Mr.  BrRCH.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  he  was  for  two  vears 
attomev  general,  and  that  he  moved  to  St.  Paid  from  Fergus  Falls, 
where  he  practiced  law:  and  he  was  then,  I  have  understood,  the 
copartner  of  our  present  United  States  attorney. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  Birch.  Charles  C.  Haupt,  a  most  able  gentleman,  who  lias 
taken  an  active  part  in  these  proceedings.  Fergus  Falls,  if  you  wdll 
allow  me  to  add.  lies  45  or  50  miles  to  the  westward  of  this  reserva- 
tion— within  about  50  miles  of  it.  Across  country,  100  miles  or  so, 
is  the  Great  Xorthern  road,  leading  from  St.  Paul  to  Fargo.  Xo;  it 
was  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  the  same  congressional  district  with  Fer- 
gus Falls,  as  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  You  mentioned  a  Mr.  Linnen  who,  as  I  under- 
stood you,  accompanied  Prof.  Moorehead  on  the  scientific  tri|)  that 
he  macle  out  there  in  the  summer  of  1909,  did  vou  not? 
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Mr.  BuRCii.  Mr.  Linnen — Mr.  Linnen  was  an  inspector  of  the  In- 
terior Department — an  Indian  inspector.  When  Prof.  Moorehead 
came  down  here  and  set  up  his  uproar  of  complaint  he  was  appointed 
a  special  inspector  to  go  back  there,  and  Linnen  was  sent  bacK  there 
with  him. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  know  how  you  associated  their 
names.    How  long  did  they  continue  to  work  on  that  return  trip  i 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Well,  from  what  I  have  understood  they  were  engaged 
close  on  to  three  months.  They  traveled  over  the  reservation.  They 
had  a  retinue  of  stenographers,  and  they  did  a  vast  amount  of  work, 
but  did  not  do  it  in  quite  that  legal  shape  so  that  we  could  utilize  it 
oflPhand. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  of  some  use  to  you  in  the  prepai^ation  of 
vour  cases? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Very  much,  as  a  guide. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Linnen,  I  assume,  was  a  man  of  wide  experi- 
ence in  Indian  affairs? 

Mr.  Burgh.  To  my  knowledge  he  has  been  at  least  eight  or  nine 
years  in  the  service  of  that  department.  I  have  l)een  much  associated 
with  him  in  the  West. 

The  Chahoian.  At  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Warren  you  spoke  of 
the  treat}^  of  1864  and  of  some  scrip  issued  as  a  result  of  that  treaty 
or  in  connection  with  it.  I  was  not  able  to  quite  follow  you  and  get 
the  connection  which  that  matter  had  with  this,  if  anv. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  There  has  been  brought  to  my  attention,  and  I  tried 
to  reconvey  th(^  fact,  that  by  the  treaty  of  lsG4  it  was  provided  that 
sundry  mixed  bloods,  or  certain  mixed  bloo<l>.  were  to  be  allowed  to 
receive  what  you  would  call  a  commutation.  I  siii)pose — that  is. 
scrip — salable  in  the  market  for  whatever  claim-  they  had  upon  the 
tribal  fund  or  allotment  of  the  reservation,  and  accepted  it :  that 
after  they  got  it  and  had  the  benefits  of  it.  as  she  complains,  they 
immediately  returned,  particularly  to  this  tril)e.  and  have  been  active 
and  potential  in  its  affairs  since  that  time.  I  suppose  this  refers  to 
the  Beaulieu  and  Fairbanks  families  and  others. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  particularly  who  they  were.  As  I 
understand  you,  then,  those*  who  received  that  sci'i[)  and  located  on 
it,  or  utilized  it,  were  therebv.  as  vou  underslaiid  it.  cut  off  from  all 
further  interest  in  the  White  Earth  Reservation? 

Mr.  BuRcii.  They  relinquished  all  claims  against  the  (Tovernnient 
or  the  tribes  with  which  they  had  l>een  ass<H*iated.  as  I  undei'stand  it; 
but  whether  they  had  power  to  relinquish  for  iht'ir  chihlren,  I  do  not 
know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  the  title  of  that  treatv? 

Mr.  BiTRCH.  Xo;  but  we  will  furnish  it  before  we  get  through.  Mn 
Ilinton  will  give  it  to  the  reporter  as  coming  from  me. 

The  Chairman.  Please  do  so,  Mr.  Hinton. 

Mr.  HixiV)X.  The  scrip  matter  is  published  in  pamphlet  form  by 
the  (iovernment,  and  it  is  known  as  the  Chippewa  half-breed  scrip, 
and  it  was  article  7  of  the  treaty,  which  I  think  was  of  1854,  that  was 
referred  to.  I  think  a  copy  of  that  can  be  procureil  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  conunittee. 

The  Chairman.  In  talking  about  mixed  blood,  you  iiave  confined 
yourself  entirely  to  the  white,  or  Caucasian,  race;  and  I  suppose  the 
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question  of  other  races  does  not  arise  out  there,  does  it?  Is  there 
any  Ethiopian  mixture  or  Asiatic  or  any  other  than  white? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  have  heard  of  one,  and  I  am  informed  of  other  cases 
of  Ethiopian  mixtures. 

The  Chairman.  But  when  you  speak  of  white  blood,  you  mean  of 
all  blood  other  than  Indian  blood  ? 

i[r.  BuRCii.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  adjudication  showing  the  minimum 
of  Indian  blood  which  would  be  considered  in  law  as  mixed  blood  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  We  have  not  directly  cases  in  point.  We  have  some 
cases — I  can  not  recall  them  at  this  moment — ^where  that  sort  of  ad- 
judication has  been  made  upon  African  or  Ethiopian  mixtures  and 
cases  of  mixed  white  and  Ethiopian  blood  that  we  think  have  some 
bearing  upon  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  get  my  thought.  What  I  want  to 
get  at  is  whether  the  courts  are  willing  to  draw  a  line  beyond  which 
vou  may  not  go  in  tracing  a  person's  mixed  blood. 

Mr.  fiuRCH.  We  expect  to  settle  the  law  on  that  point  in  this  case ; 
but,  of  course,  I  can  not  answer  as  to  what  the  court  will  hold. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  figures  to  the  extent  of  one  one-hun- 
dred-and-twenty-eighth  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  vou  at  at  least  concede  the  line  to  be  this  side 
of  that  point,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Burgh.  I  ao  not  catch  the  point  of  your  question  there. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  making  and  the  use  of  this  roll,  do  you 
concede  that  a  person  who  has  one  one-hundred-and-twenty-eighth 
part  Indian  blood  in  him  ought  in  law  to  be  declared  a  mixed  blood  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  It  is  white  blood — one  one-hundred-and-twenty- 
eighth  ? 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  question  if  it  is  only  one  one-himdred- 
aiid-twenty-eighth  white  blood,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
one-hundred-and-twenty-eighths  Indian  blood;  he  would  certainly 
be  a  mixed  blood.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  where  there  is  onlv 
one  one-hundred-and-twenty-eighth  of  Indian  blood  in  him,  the  doubt 
exists  whether  he  be  of  mixed  Indian  blood  or  pure  white  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  have  you  any  opinion  about  it? 

Mr.  Burch.  I  think  I  have  an  opinion,  but  we  do  not  understand 
each  other.  Perhaps  I  can  make  it  clear  from  our  standpoint.  Our 
contention  is,  and  we  shall  so  contend  if  it  becomes  necessary  in  any 
of  these  cases,  that  a  person  who  has  less  than  one-half  white  blood 
is  a  full-blood  Indian  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  and  not  a  mixed 
blood. 

The  Chairman.  In  establishing  his  status  as  an  Indian,  would  it 
not  be  safer  and  wiser  to  stick  to  flie  amount  of  Indian  blood  in  him? 

Mr.  BcRCH.  That  is  what  we  have  done. 

The  Chairman.  Now  state  from  that  point  of  view  what  you  un- 
derstand about  it. 

ilr.  Burch.  If  a  person  has  less  than  one-half  Indian  blood,  and 
if  there  be  a  verging  up  toward  the  white  line,  we  consider  that  a 
mixed  blood.  We  consider  that  person  a  mixed  blood,  and  we  shall 
urge  that  that  person  shall  be  what  is  meant  by  a  mixed  blood.  If 
thev  have  more  than  one-half  Indian  blood  and  less  than  one-half 
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white  blood  and  verging  down  toward  the  line  of  pure  Indian  blood, 
we  consider  that  a  full  blood.    That  is,  we  shall  urge  that. 

The  Chairman.  Where  would  you  stop  as  you  went  down  the  line? 
Take  a  mixed-blood  Indian,  if  he  has  more  than  one-half  or  if  he 
has  three-eighths? 

Mr.  Burch.  Of  Indian  blood  or  white  blood  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  leaving  the  figures  out  of  it,  if  he  has  less 
than  one-half  Indian  blood  he  is  a  mixed  blood.  Now,  then,  he  mav 
have  only  one-fourth  Indian  blood,  but  he  would  still  be  a  mixed 
blood.  He  might  have  only  one-eighth  Indian  blood,  but  he  would 
still  be  a  mixed  blood.  When  would  you  reach  a  line  where  you 
would  declare  him  not  to  be  Indian,  but  white? 

Mr.  Burch.  As  long  as  there  is  any  Indian  blood  in  him,  we  would 
consider  him  Indian.  We  take  four-fourths  as  the  basis,  and,  of 
course,  a  pure-blood  father  and  a  mixed-blood  mother,  or  vice  versa^ 
would  have  two- fourths  in  their  progeny  or  children. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  not  to  attempt  to  illus- 
trate it.  I  think  we  had  better  leave  that  out.  Let  me  see,  if  I  can, 
what  your  view  is.  If  the  record  showed  that  a  pei-son  had  one  sixty- 
fourth  part  of  Indian  blood,  how  would  you  classify'  him  ? 

Mr.  Burgh.  That  is  further  than  we  have  gone. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  be  mixed  blood  or  a  white  person? 

Mr.  Burch.  He  would  be  a  mixed  blood,  according  to  our  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  say  he  has  one 
throo-hundredth  part  Indian  blood?  Is  there  a  line  lieyond  which 
you  would  not  go  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  According  to  our  notions,  not  as  long  as  there  is  any 
trace  which  can  be  established  by  evidence  of  the  presence  of  Indian 
blood. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  understand,  Mr.  Burch,  in  answer  to  a  question  that 
I  propounded,  to  make  the  statement  that  if  he  found  a  trace  of 
white  blood,  he  considered  him  as  a  mixed  Indian,  and  if  he  was  an 
adult,  he  did  not  bring  a  suit  in  his  behalf  in  any  instance. 

Mr.  Burch.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  But  you  stated  that  in  your  brief,  and  that  on  the  trial 
of  the  case  you  would  maintain  as  a  safeguard  that  one  who  was 
more  than  one-half  Indian  was  a  full-blood.  What  1  want  to  know  is 
what  rule  you  have  observed  in  bringing  the  suits? 

Mr.  Birch.  I  have  before  stated  that  to  you.  We  brought  suit 
only  where  we  believed  that  the  evidence  would  show  absolutely  pure 
blood. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Then,  if  an  Indian  allottee  has  nine-sixteenths  white 
blood  and  seven-sixteenths  Indian  blood,  your  contention,  if  driven 
to  it,  will  be  that  he  is  a  mixed-blood  Indian.  If  he  is  seven-six- 
teenths Indian  and  nine-sixteenths  white,  your  contenticm  is  that  he 
is  a  mixed  blood,  and  if  he  is  nine-sixteenths  Indian  lind  seven-six- 
teenths white  your  contention  is  that  he  is  a  full-blood.    Is  that  true? 

The  Chairman.  His  contention,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  in 
the  trial  of  these  suits,  in  order  to  establish  a  practical  but  arbitrary 
rule  cm  this  question,  he  urged  that  view,  and  it  was  on  the  same  line 
that  I  thought — that  is,  that  the  matter  was  one  to  be  fixed  bv  arbi- 
trary law.  I  thought  perhaps  he  would  also  want  to  establish  the 
minimum  amount  of  Indian  blood  necessary  to  constitute  a  mixed 
blood. 
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Mr.  BuBCH.  We  have  not  thought  of  that,  but  if  the  committee- 


The  Chairman  (interposing).  The  committee  wants  your  views. 
Mr.  Busch.  I  will  tell  you  it  has  not  occurred  to  us,  but  so  long 

as  anybody  could  trace  any  Indian  blood  in  any  individual  we  were 

disposed  to  concede  that  was  mixed  blood. 

The  Chairman.  The  courts  recognize  the  principle  that  sometimes 
a  right  beccnnes  so  attenuated  and  so  hard  to  prove  that  justice  can 
be  obtained  better  by  cutting  off  the  extremely  attenuated  right  and 
fixing  a  line  beyond  which  they  will  not  go.  That  rule  would  seem 
to  apply  here,  for  the  reason  that  when  you  get  down  to  one  one-hun- 
dred-and-twenty-eighth  part  of  blood  you  are  getting  so  far  away 
from  the  ancestor  as  to  make  the  proof  extremely  nebulous  and 
doubtful,  and  injury  and  injustice  is  as  likely  to  arise  from  following 
it  as  justice  is. 

Mr.  Burch.  You  have  stated  a  proposition  that  we  have  anxiously 
considered,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  which  we  shall  urge  with  the  utmost 
force  possible ;  that  is,  that  when  we  go  back  beyond  the  memory,  or 
the  safe  memory,  of  anj  person  living  to  that  degi*ee  of  the  law  of 
pedigree,  as  laid  down  in  the  books,  which  allows  the  declaration  of 
a  deceased  person  to  be  testified  to  with  respect  to  the  pedigree  of  a 
previously  deceased  person  as  an  exception  to  the  rule  for  the  admis- 
sion of  hearsay  testimony,  then  we  shall  urge  with  all  the  force  we 
have  that  you  get  so  nebulous  and  so  far  away  that  the  judicial  mind 
can  not  saiely  rest  upon  the  evidence  offered,  and  that  the  court  ought 
to  now,  in  such  circumstances  where  the  patrimonv  or  heritage  of  the 
person  is  involved,  trust  no  evidence  whicn,  in  the  language  ot  Justice 
Brewer,  used  in  the  case  of  canceling  patents,  is  not  clear,  positive, 

and  convincing. 
The  Chairman.  It  is  but  a  restatement  of  the  principle  underlying 

all  statutes  of  limitations. 
Mr.  Burgh.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  As  to  the  character  of  this  land,  have  you  any 

knowledge  whether  this  land  is  rich  in  minerals  or  whether  it  has 

any  minerals  on  it? 
Mr.  Burch.  I  have  no  knowledge  but  what  is  hearsay. 
The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  minerals  have  vou  heard  about  on 

« 

the  land? 

Mr.  Burch.  Iron. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  reservation  or  is 
it  applicable  to  the  whole  reservation? 

\lr.  Burch.  The  rumors  I  have  heard  have  not  been  sufficiently 
definite  for  me  to  say  anything  about  that.  I  have  simply  heard 
that  people  are  sitting  up  and  taking  notice,  who  are  interested  in 
such  matters,  of  the  claim  that  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  iron 
ore  on  this  land. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  produce  some  testimony  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  BiTRCH.  We  will  produce  whatever  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  when  it  first  became  known  that 
there  was  iron  on  this  land  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  It  first  became  known  to  me  by  rumor  a  short  time 
ago — ^that  is,  three  or  four  months  ago,  but  how  long  the  rumor  had 
existed,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  (jBORGE.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  Geological  Survey 
has  made  anv  examination  of  that  land  ? 
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Mr.  BuRCH.  Xo,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  have  not  heard.  1  have  no( 
thought  to  ask  about  that.  I  am  quite  familiar  with  them  over  there, 
but  I  have  not  looked  up  the  Geological  report  on  this  property,  if 
any  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Burke.  Has  there  been  any  improper  influence  used  to  in- 
timidate, or  efforts,  I  would  say,  to  influence  and  intimidate  or 
coerce  you  or  any  of  your  force  in  the  prosecution  of  your  work  on 
the  White  Earth  Reservation,  or  upon  the  witnesses  that  you  will 
have  to  rely  upon  to  sustain  your  suits? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Well,  there  has  been  considerable  rumor. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  do  not  care  for  rumor. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Well,  not  influence 

Mr.  Burke  (interposing).  Has  there  been  any  influence  or  intimi- 
dation or  coercion  used  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  I  do  not  know  about  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  Burke.  Upon  the  witnesses  or  any  of  your  force? 

Mr.  Burch.  Well,  I  have  heard  of  such  things. 

Mr.  Burke.  Wliat  have  you  heard  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  Well,  I  have  heard  that  it  was  hinted  to  one  of  my 
immediate  associates  that  he  might  have  $25,000  of  the  fund  that  had 
been  raised  if  lie  would  resign. 

Mr.  Burke.  Who  was  that  person  ? 

Mr.  Burcii.  E.  H.  Long. 

Mr.  Burke.  Is  there  anything  else? 

Mr.  Burch.  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  it.  I  do  not  think 
seriously  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Is  there  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  Well,  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  rumor  about  efforts 
made  to  commit  witnesses,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  In  the  first 
place,  it  has  been  brought  to  my  attention,  but  only  by  hearsay,  that 
it  was  being  constantly  stated  around  among  the  Indians  that  even- 
tually this  fund  would  be  subdivided  by  provision  of  Congress,  and 
that  the  amount — I  think  the  minimum  amount  was  $1,300  or  $1,400 
and  the  maximum  amount  $4,000,  depending  upon  what  was  re- 
covered— that  Congress  would  pav  it  out  to  the  Indians  per  capita, 
to  each  Indian  respectively,  that  is,  man,  woman,  and  child,  if  they 
stood  by  the  department — that  is,  to  induce  them  to  stand  in  allegi- 
ance to  the  department  that  would  bring  about  that  happy  state  of 
affairs.  I  have  heard  tliat  men  were  constantly  at  work  around  these 
Indian  witnesses,  so  called,  procuring  affidavits  or  alleged  affidavits 
and  picking  up  affidavits  pretending  to  commit  these  Indians  as  to 
what  thev  would  swear  to,  without  really  understanding  what  the 
nature  oi  the  affidavits  were.  I  have  heard  sundry  matters  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Burke.  Do  you  know  whether  any  Indians  have  been  seen  by 
those  parties  who  may  be  interested  to  trv  to  intimidate  them  into 
testifying,  or  as  to  what  they  might  testify  to,  in  view  of  affidavits 
thev  mav  have  made  when  thev  transferred  their  land,  and  whether 
threats  have  been  made  that  they  might  be  prosecuted  for  perjury? 

Mr.  Bi'KCH.  I  have  heard  that  it  has  been  repeatedly  stated  to  In- 
dians that  if  they  testified  in  a  manner  other  than  they  were  alleged 
to  have  testified  when  they  made  the  transfer  of  the  land  and  in  the 
supporting  affidavits,  they  were  liable  to  prosecution  for  perjury,. and 
mignt  \>e  severely  punished  and  dealt  witli. 
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Mr.  Burke.  I  ask  yon  whether  or  not  what  jou  have  stated  is  mere 
riunor.  or  whether  or  not  it  is  from  your  official  force — 1  bolieve  vou 
stated  vou  have  three  secret-service  men? 
Mr.  fevRCH.  They  are  not  secret  at  all. 

Mr.  Burke.  Well,  special-service  men.  I  ask  yon  whether  or  not 
any  of  these  persons  have  reported  these  things  to  yon.  or  whether  it 
is  mere  hearsay? 

Mr.  Birch.  One  of  them  has  reported  to  me  respecting  this  mat- 
ter of  the  promise  of  the  division  of  the  tribal  fund  and  I  think  one 
of  them,  perhaps  the  siime  one,' has  reported  to  me  respecting:  the 
matter  of  the  punishment  if  they  testified  otherwise  than  in  the 
prior  affidavit.  I  can  not  now  recall  whether  I  talked  with  the 
others  or  heard  them  talk  about  it.  To  tell  you  the  honest  truth 
about  the  matter,  I  never  attached  anv  verv  serious  importance  to 
these  things,  or  any  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  ask  yon  to  give  any  names  now,  but  is 
it  your  expectation  to  have  witnesses  before  us  who  know  of  the 
nimors  or  the  facts  about  which  you  have  spoken,  that  is,  as  to  who 
have  made  these  threats  and  who  have  knowledge  of  them? 

Mr.  Birch.  Eespecting  this  $25,000  affair,  i  took  it  to  be  the 
maudling  mouthings,  so  to  speak,  of  a  drunken  man,  irresponsible 
at  the  time  for  what  he  said.  I  did  not  regard  it  seriously,  nor  do 
I  think  that  the  gentleman  approached  did.  He  promptly  reported 
it  to  me.  Regarding  the  other  matters,  I  can  bring  the  si>ecial 
agent  here  or  present  those  who  reported  the  facts  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  If  vou  know,  vou  might  tell  us,  without  at  this 
time  mentioning  the  names,  whether  the  persons  wiio  made  the 
threats  are  defendants  in  any  of  the  suits  you  have  brought. 

Mr.  Burch.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  those  who  made  them  or  caused  them 
to  be  made. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  want  to  hear  from 
these  special  agents. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  was  about  to  suggest  that  whoever  is  preparing  this 
case  for  trial  is  probably  keeping  a  line  on  the  witnesses,  and  that 
they  would  in  all  probability  have  information  that  Judge  Burch 
would  not  have. 

The  Chairman.  The  special  agents  are  preparing  evidence  for 

Mr.  Burch.  To  tell  you  the  truth  about  it,  the  evidence  was  given 
originally  in  the  form  of  affidavits,  and  we  have  since  that  time 
busied  ourselves  with  finding  out  whether  these  Indians  who  made 
these  affidavits  were  still  of  the  opinion  that  they  were  correct  and 
expected  to  stand  by  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  intention  to  have  Messrs.  Moorehead 
and  Linnen  present? 

Mr.  Burch.  Oh,  yes;  I  will  be  glad  to  have  them  here. 

The  Chairman.  From  w^hat  was  stated  in  your  presence  this  morn- 
ing I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  the  object  of  the  committee  to 
give  all  sides  a  reasonably  full  hearing,  and  you  are  on  notice  now 
to  make  your  side  of  it  as  strong  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  hope  I  shall  not  fall  asleep  and  remain  so. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
to-morrow,  Friday,  July  28, 1911,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Committee  t)N  Expenditures 
IN  THE  Interior  Department, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Friday,  July  28,  1911. 

Tlie  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  James  M.  Graham 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Tlie  following  members  of  the  committee  were  present :  Messrs. 
Ferris,  Hensley,  and  Burke. 

There  were  also  present:  Thomas  Sloan,  attorney  at  law,  and 
Mrs.  Helen  P.  Gray. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  ready  to  proceed.  Judge  Burch? 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  H.  C.  BITECH— Continued. 

Mr.  Bi^cH.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  now  have  in  my  hand  and  desire  to 
cite  for  the  purposes  of  the  committee — I  understand  the  book  is 
very  rare,  but  this  is  from  the  Indian  Bureau — a  book  entitled  on  the 
I>ack.  "  Halfbreed  Scrip  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior."  It  was 
printed  in  the  Government  Prmting  Office  in  1874,  and  includes  the 
I'eport  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
April  21, 1871,  composed  of  Henry  S.  Neal,  Selden  N.  Clark,  Edward 
P.  Smith,  and  R.  F.  Crowell,  and  a  report  of  a  commissioii  appointed 
July  15,  1872,  composed  of  Thomas  C.  Jones,  Edward  P.  Smith,  and 
Dana  E.  King.  This  matter  may  become  very  important,  possibly, 
to  the  committee  further  on,  and  I  want  you  to  have  a  reference  to  it. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  can  not  offer  the  committee  the  book  itself,  but  I 
understand  it  is  very  rare,  and  I  suppose  the  committee  would  prob- 
ably have  to  call  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  particular  passage,  or  any  particular 
passages  in  it,  that  you  think  ought  to  go  into  our  record — ^that  is, 
passages  of  reasonable  length  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Not  at  this  moment,  but  later,  when  I  have  had  a 
chance  to  examine  it,  I  think  there  may  be.  The  point  involved  in 
this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  claim  that  quite  a  large  number  of  those 
who  now  claim  to  be  members  of  the  White  Earth  Band  of  Chip- 
pewa Indians  should,  by  the  contents  of  this  book,  or  could,  in  part^ 
oy  the  contents  of  this  book,  be  shown  to  be  not  entitled  to  those 
rights  and  privileges. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  desire  to  give  you,  so  that  it  may  be  read 
into  the  record,  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  parties  whom  I  think 
should  be  notified  to  appear  here  as,  for  instance,  adversaries  of  the 
attitude  that  I  ta,ke  before  the  committee,  and  I  trust  that  in  such 
notification,  if  the  committee  sees  fit  to  give  it  to  them,  copies  of  all 
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that  I  have  said,  or  all  tliat  may  have  been  done  here,  may  be  fur- 
nished them  so  that  they  may  have  opportunity,  until  such  time  as 
the  committee  adjourns  to,  to  consider  fully  what  has  been  said. 
However,  that  is  only  a  suggestion. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  will  say  to  you,  Judge  Burch,  that 
reports  of  the  hearings  in  this  matter,  so  far  as  printed,  have  been 
sent  to  everyone  who  has  expressed  an  interest  in  the  hearings,  and 
that  course  will  be  followed. 

Mr.  Burch.  You  have  not  had  the  names  of  these  persons. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  ask  you  to  read  those  so  that  the  commit- 
tee may  hear  them,  and  the  reporter  can  get  them  later. 

Mr.  Burch.  The  first  is  Clement  H.  Beaulieu. 

The  Chahiman.  Is  that  the  clergyman? 

Mr.  Burch.  Yes;  that  is  the  clergyman. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  give  the  addresses. 

Mr.  BuRKB.  You  can  furnish  the  list  to  the  reporter. 

(Mr.  Burch  thereupon  read  the  list  of  names  aoove  referred  to,  as 
follows:) 

Clement  H.  Beaulieu,  W.  C.  Blckle,  Charles  Mee,  WtlHam  Potter,  Julius 
Brown,  White  Earth.  Minn. ;  S.  B.  Mooers,  H.  K.  Melrose,  K.  G.  Holmes,  A.  C. 
Knudson,  Fred  Sanders,  P.  S.  Converse,  John  Bakke,  Detroit,  Minn.:  Henry 
Blrkett,  John  Carl^  A.  L.  Tbemjison,  Mabnomea,  Minn. ;  John  Rabbit,  Ponsford, 
Minn.;  James  Nichols,  Fruzee,  Minn.;  Simon  Miehelet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  now  desire  to  call 


Mr.  Bubhe.  Jud^,  before  you  call  witnesses  I  want  to  ask  you  if 
you  are  prepared  with  witnesses  who  will  tell  us  the  niethodsi  that 
were  employed  by  persons  who  purchased  lands  from  these  Indians; 
the  consideration  paki,  comparing  it  with  what  would  be  an  adequate 
consideration ;  whether  or  not  much  of  the  land  was  purchased  by  one 
company,  syndicate,  or  corporation;  and  when  the  larger  part  of 
the  land  w^as  so  purchased?  Now,  I  ask  that  because  we  ought  to 
have  that  information,  and  if  you  have  somebody  who  can  give  it  to 
us,  who  was  there  at  the  time,  it  w^ould  be  better  thai;i  to  have  it 
from  you,  as  it  would  be  mere  hearsay. 

The  Chairman.  Ijet  me  add  there  to  Mr.  Burke's  suggestion: 
Whether  any  of  the  land  reached  corporations  or  syndicates,  and 
whether  they  were  the  immediate  ^antees,  or  whether  it  finally 
reached  them  by  mesne  conveyances,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  "Replying,  I  say  that  in  my  opinion  proper  answers 
to  the  compound  question  or  composite  (Question  that  has  been  asked 
would  require  a  long  time  in  preparaticoi — probablv  two  or  three 
days,  anynow — and  I  have  not  the  best-informed  witnesses  here  to 
do  it  now,  nor  could  I,  probably,  procure  them  within  some  days. 

The  Chairman.  As  1  understand  it.  Judge,  that  was  not  a  part 
of  your  conception  of  the  case.  The  theory  on  which  you  filed  your 
bill,  as  you  stated  yesterday,  was  that  the  title  to  this  land  is  in  the 
United  States;  that  certain  actions  of  other  parties,  certain  alleged 
conveyances,  constitute  a  cloud  on  the  title;  and  that  from  your  point 
of  view  the  question  of  the  consideration  paid  is  not,  legally  speak- 
ing, of  the  slightest  consequence. 

Mr.  BiTRCH.  No;  you  are  correct,  Mr.  Chairman;  but  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  that  this  committee,  having  put  its  hand  to  the 
plow,  should,  so  far  as  the  time  and  patience  of  the  committee  permit^ 
make  a  clean-up  of  the  whole  subject.  I  think  it  might  possibly  be 
beneficial  in  other  cases,  although  that  I  do  not  know. 
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Now,  I  have  here  a  list  of  the  cases  reported  to  our  department, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  by  one  of  my  associates,  showing  the 
state  of  each,  so  far  as  the  cases  were  filed  up  to  about  three  or  four 
weeks  ago.  The  committee  might  fflance  over  it  if  they  have  any 
interest  in  doinff  that.  We  have  nere  an  abstract,  for  ijnstanice, 
which  is  practically  a  copy  of  all  the  abstracts  that  have  been  taken ; 
and  we  have  the  aflSdavite  of  Linnen  and  Moorehjead,  but  they  are 
so  voluminous  and  cover  so  many  hundreds  of  cases  each  that  iLaless 
the  committee  has  an  infinitude  of  patience  and  a  large  amount  of 
time  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  go  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  refer  to  abstracts  of  title  or  abstracts  of 
pleadings  and  other  work  done?  . 

Mr.  HiNTON.  We  ha.ve  abstracts  of  title. 

ilr.  BuRcii.  We  have  abstracts  of  title  onlv ;  but  so  far  as  giving 
you  a  comprehensive  answer  to  the  question  of  Representative  nurke, 
as  amended  bv  the  Chair,  is  conCenied,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  now,  offhand. 

Mr.  Burke.  Without  going  into  each  case,  would  it  be  very  diffi- 
cult, for  instance,  to  ascertain  from  your  files  whether  or  not  quite 
a  considerable  number  of  tracts  of  land  were  conveyed  to  the  same 
individuals,  and,  perhaps,  by  that  particular  individual  to  a  certain 
companv?  For  instance,  suppose  there  were  50  or  100  such  cases. 
It  would  suggest  that  there  were  parties  making  a  businjess  of 
acquiring  title  to  these  lands  who  might  be  in  the  employ  of  some 
company  or  corporation  to  whom  they  subsequently  conveyed  the 
land,  and  my  question  was  for  the  purpose  of  getting  some  idiea  about 
the  matter.  We  do  not  expect  to  go  into  these  1,100  cases  and  find 
out  exactly  ivhat  the  facts  are  in  each  case.  For  instance,  here  is  a 
suit,  I  notice,  entitled  United  States  v,  Nichols-Chisholra  Lumber  Co. 
It  would  not  be  very  difficult,  perhaps,  to  give  this  committee  infor- 
mation as  to  about  how  many  cases  tnat  company  is  interested  in, 
for  instance.  They  may  be  only  interested  in  that  one.  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  will  say  this.  There  was  no  hard  and  fast  rule  for 
carrying  on  these  operations.  Apparently  the  parties  practically 
treated  each  case  according  to  the  circumstances  as  they  arose — ^l 
mean  the  parties  involved  m  obtaining  these  transfers — ^but  mainly 
by  mesne  conveyance  from  the  first  grantor  of  the  allottee.  I^^irge 
numbers  of  these  lands  were  conveyed  either  as  to  the  realty  at 
large — that  is,  all  of  the  realty — or  by  timlier  deeds,  as  to  the  timber, 
to  certain  large  acquirers  of  the  land,  of  which  the  Nickols-Qiisholm 
Lumber  Ca  was  one  of  the  principal  parties.  And  I  have  given  you 
here  the  name  of  Mr.  Nichols,  of  that  firm,  with  the  suggestion  that 
you  invite  him  to  come  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  just  tlxfre. 
Judge,  if  you  please.  Did  this  lumber  company,  the  Xichols-Chis- 
holm  Lumber  Co.,  buy  the  land  or  merely  the  timber  on  it? 

Mr.  BuKCH.  Both;  in  different  ways.  What  I  mean  is  that  they 
did  differentlv  in  different  instances. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  number  of  the  Tomahawk, 
published  at  White  Earth,  February  24.  1910,  and  in  advertisers' 
style,  I  read : 

Highest  prices  for  pine  timber.  Nichols-CliiRholiu  l^umbor  Co.  pjiy  the 
highest  prices  for  pine  timber  on  allotments.  For  full  inforniatUnv  c<v\\  o\\  vix 
write  Gus  H.  Beaulieu,  White  Earth,  Minn. 
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That  advertisement  would  appear  to  call  only  for  the  timber  on 
the  land.  Now,  would  that  require  any  conveyance  which  would  be 
a  matter  of  record  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  They  take  the  timber^  in  many  instances,  and  they 
take  deeds  of  the  entire  realty — that  is,  the  timber  and  the  land  to- 
gether— in  others,  by  mesne  conveyance  mainly.  I  do  not  think  that 
many  of  these  people  who  are  now  holders  of  the  land  were  the  first 
grantees — that  is,  purported  grantees,  I  should  say — from  the  allot- 
tees. I  can  not  hope  to  give  you  more  than  generalities,  subject  to 
con*ecti(m,  in  reply  to  your  questions  now.  For  instance,  in  the  files 
of  our  cases — eleven  hundred  of  them — there  is  a  filing  case  in  the 
Minneapolis  office  like  half  of  one  of  those  [indicating  bookcase  in 
committee  room],  with  pigeonholes  full  of  these  equity  cases. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  "  like  half  of  one  of  those,  you 
refer  to  this  bookcase  [inaicating]  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes;  this  bookcase  in  the  committee  room. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  probably  5  feet  high  by  8  feet  wide? 

Mr.. Birch.  Yes;  and  I  can  show  you  samples  of  the  files  here,  as 
far  as  they  have  gone.  Now,  we  have  a  duplicate.  We  have  taken 
great  precaution  in  that  respect.  We  have  another  duplicate  of 
these — because  in  running  out  one  case  we  can  have  three  carbon 
copies  of  every  sheet — in  the  Detroit,  Minn.,  office,  so  that  if  fire 
or  anything  else  should  destroy  one  copy  we  would  not  be  obliged 
to  go  to  the  record  and  copy  it  again.  Then,  of  course,  the  originals 
of  the  bills  of  complaint  themselves  are  filed  at  Fergus  Falls,  Minn., 
in  the  clerk's  office.  That  is  the  court  town  for  the  sixth  division  of 
the  United  States  District  of  Minnesota,  in  which  these  cases  are 
brought.  Now,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  very  voluminous  ques- 
tion to  reply  to,  but  I  will  say  that  I  think  in  a  large  number  of 
the  instances  the  agricultural  lands  have  found  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  dealers  in  agricultural  land — persons  who  would  sell  to 
farmers  or  persons  seeking  homes  instead  of  large  holdings,  expecting 
to  keep  them  for  sale,  I  suppose,  again.  In  fact,  I  guess  they  are 
advertising  them  constantly.  But  the  timber  that  went  to  the  com- 
panies engaged  actively  in  cutting  mainly  went  to  the  Nichols-Chis- 
nolm  Lumber  Co.,  the  Park  Rapids  Lumber  Co.,  and  the  Wild  Rice 
Lumber  Co.,  all  of  that  vicinity,  and  all  having  mills  comparatively 
near  the  reservation. 

While  I  have  not,  from  advice,  asked  representatives  of  two  of 
these  companies  to  come,  I  have  given  you  the  name  of  Mr.  Nichols, 
of  the  Nichols-Chisholm  Lumber  Co.  Some  of  these  other  parties  1 
have  given  vou  I  think  repre^sent  large  holdings  of  the  agricultural 
lands,  possioly  with  some  timber  intermingled. 

Now,  I  can  not  give  you,  even  approximately,  the  number  of  cases 
of  each  (me. 

Will  that  answer  the  question  satisfactorily  for  the  present  ? 

The  Chairman.  Those  facts  will  develop.  Judge,  as  we  go  along. 
Will  you  inform  the  committee  what  you  are  prepared  to  show  this 
morning? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  take  up  this  morning,  if  the 
committee  thinks  it  wise,  either  the  testimony  of  these  young  girls, 
or  put  Mr.  Hinton  upon  the  stand  with  reference  to  the  roll. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  preference? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No:  none  at  all. 
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The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  suppose  the  chairman  administers  oaths? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burch.  Will  you  administer  to  Miss  Margaret  Warren,  the 
interpreter,  the  oath  as  interpreter? 

Miss  Margaret  Warren  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman,  as  inter- 
preter. 

STATEMENT  OF  HISS  CATHEBINE  GOODKAN. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman^  the  nature  of  the 
oath  being  carefully  explained  to  her  by  tiie  chairman,  throush  the 
interpreter;  and  the  following  testimony  was  given  throu^  the 
interpreter.  Miss  Margaret  Warren.) 

Mr.  Burch.  State  your  name— both  Indian  and  English,  if  you 
have  an  English  name. 

Miss  Goodman.  Catherine  Goodman  is  my  English  name. 

Mr.  Burch.  What  is  your  Indian  name? 

Miss  GooDAiAN.  Kah-deen. 

Mr.  Burch.  How  old  are  you  ? 

Miss  Gkx)DMA^.  Seventeen. 

Mr.  Burch.  What  is  your  father's  name  and  your  mother's  name? 

Miss  Goodman.  My  father's  name  is  John  Goodman.  Margaret 
Goodman  is  my  motlier's  name. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  will  not  bother  the  committee  with  the  Indian 
names,  as  it  is  not  necessary,  I  think. 

Where  do  you  live  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  At  Twin  Lakes. 

Mr.  Burch.  Is  that  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation? 

Miss  GoopMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burch.  Did  you  have  an  allotment  of  land? 

Miss  Goodman.  Yes, 

Mr.  Burch.  Did  you  have  two  pieces  of  land,  one  first  and  then 
one  afterwards  ?    Did  you  have  a  piece  of  land  given  you  ? 

Miss  GtooDMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burch.  Did  you  have  another  one  given  you  later? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  do  not  know.  ' 

Mr.  Burch.  Did  you  sell  your  land? 

Miss  Goodman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burch.  Whom  did  you  sell  it  to  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  Some  one  at  Waubun,  whose  name  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Burch.  Do  you  remember  the  color  of  his  hair?  Was  it  white 
or  red  or  black? 

Miss  Goodman.  His  hair  was  almost  white. 

Mr.  Burch.  How  many  men  were  there  when  you  sold  it  ? 

Miss  GrOODMAN.  My  father,  my  mother,  and  an  interpreter,  and 
two  men  at  the  bank. 

Mr.  Burch.  Did  one  of  the  men  at  the  bank  have  red  hair? 

Miss  GrOODMAN.  No ;  their  hair  was  the  same  color. 

Miss  Warren.  She  means  "  li^t."  The  Indian  says  "  white  "  f oi: 
"  light  "  or  "  light  "  for  "  white." 

Mr.  Burch.  Neither  of  the  men  had  red  hair,  then? 

Miss  Goodman.  The  man  who  wanted  to  buy  my  land  first  had  red 
hair. 
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Mr.  BuRCH.  How  much  did  you  get  for  the  land  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  $200. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Who  got  the  money  ? 

Miss  GrooDMAN.  I  had  the  money. 

Mr.  BuRCji.  Where  was  it  paid  to  you  ? 

Miss  Gk)0DMAN.  At  Waubun. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Was  it  in  the  bank? 

Miss  Goodman.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuROH.  Which  man  paid  it  to  you  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  The  man  that  bought  the  land.  He  was  the  tallest 
one  in  the  bank. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  What  did  they  say  to  you  about  it  at  the  time? 

Miss  Goodman.  What,  in  particular  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Did  they  ask  you  how  old  you  were? 

Miss  QooDUAS.  Yes ;  they  asked  me  how  old  I  was. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  What  did  you  tell  them  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  told  them  I  was  15. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Were  you.  15  then? 

Miss  Gkx)DMAN.  Yes ;  that  was  my  age. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Did  they  read  any  paper  to  you  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  No. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  Did  they  swear  you  to  any  paper?  That  is,  did  th^ 
make  you  take  an  oath  to  any  paper? 

Miss  Goodman.  No. 

Mr.  BuscH.  Did  they  make  your  father  and  mother  take  an  oath 
to  any  paper,  and  sign  it? 

Miss  Goodman.  No. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Did  you  sign  any  paper? 

Miss  Goodman.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Did  you  understand  what  it  was? 

Miss  Gkx)DMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  What  did  you  understand  it  to  be? 

Miss  Warren.  She  wants  to  know  just  what  you  want  to  know 
from  her. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Well,  I  will  put  it  direct  then.  Did  you  understand 
it  to  be  a  paper  giving  the  land — conveying  or  giving  land,  deeding 
the  land,  to  this  man  who  paid  the  money  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Was  anything  said  by  your  father  and  mother  so  that 
you  know  they  imderstood  the  same  thing? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  About  what  time  of  the  month,  if  you  can  tell,  or 
about  what  season  of  the  year  was  it? 

Miss  Gtx)DMAN.  It  was  in  the  fall  or  late  in  the  summer,  I  think. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  There  was  no  snow  then  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  No. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Were  the  leaves  off  the  trees,  or  on? 

Miss  Warren.  She  says  she  does  not  know ;  she  thinks  not. 

The  Chairman.  "  She  thinks  not "  ?  That  would  not  mean  any- 
thing.   Were  they  off  or  on?    They  must  have  been  either  off  or  on. 

Miss  Warren.  That  thev  were  on. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a^  her  again,  please,  for  certainty. 

Miss  Warren  (after  questioning  Mis8  Gooaman).  She  thinks  that 
the  leaves  were  on. 
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Bir.  BuBCH.  How  many  snows  have  there  been  since  then  ? 
Miss  Goodman.  Two,  I  think. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  Did  you  have  any  other  land  to  sell,  ajad  have  you 
>ld  it? 

Miss  Goodman.  No. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  Was  there  any  timber  on  the  land — any  trees? 
Miss  Goodman.  I  sold  the  land. 
Mr.  BuRCH.  Did  you  ever  see  the  land  itself? 

Miss  GtX)DMAN.   No. 

Mr.  BusoH.  Have  you  heard  whether  there  was  timber  on  the 
ind  or  not? 

Miss  Goodman.  It  was  prairie  land  I  sold. 
Mr.  BuRCH.  I  do  not  think  of  any  other  questions. 
Mr.  Ferris.  How  many  acres  did  you  sell? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  one  piece  o£  land  oon- 
sting  of  80  acres. 

Mr.  Ferris.  That  you  sold  for  $200  ? 
Miss  Goodman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Did  your  parents  get  any  money  in  addition  to  the 
WO  received  by  you? 
Miss  Gkx)DMAN.  No. 
Mr.  Ferris.  Are  you  sure  about  that? 
Miss  Goodman.  I  only  got  $200. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Did  you  hear  all  of  the  conversation  between  your 
irents  and  the  man  that  bought  the  land  ? 
Miss  Goodman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Did  either  of  them  state  to  the  purchaser  that  you 
'ere  more  than  18  years  of  age? 
Miss  Goodman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Did  they  state  to  the  purchaser  whoit  your  real  age 
IS,  in  your  hearing? 
Miss  Goodman.  I  did  not  hear  them. 
Mr.  Ferris.  Did  you,  at  that  time,  know  your  true  age? 
Miss  Goodman.  No. 

Mr.  Ferris.  At  that  time  you  did, not  know? 
Miss  Goodman.  No. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Who  first  told  you  you  were  15  years  of  age  at  the 
me  when  you  made  this  deed? 
Miss  Goodman.  My  mother. 
Mr.  Ferris.  When? 
Miss  Goodman.  This  summer. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Do  vou  know  anything  about  the  character  of  the 
ind  you  sold  at  all? 
Mis8  Goodiman.  It  was  prairie  land. 
Mr.  Ferris.  No  timber? 
Miaii  Gocm)man.  No. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Who  first  talked  to  you  about  selling  tW  land  ? 
Miss  GoGouAs.  My  father. 
Mr.  Feuos.  What  did  he  say  about  this  IsAd  sale? 
Miss  Goodman.  He  told  me  to  let  go  of  my  land  if  anyone  asked 
I  buy  it 

Mr.  Fjebbis.  He  advised  you  to  sell  it? 
Miss  Goodman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Ferris.  Was  the  business  deal  or  the  business  of  Selling  the 
land  made  between  your  father  and  this  tall  man  with  the  gray  hair 
that  you  refer  to? 

MisB  Goodman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Are  you  able  to  sign  your  name? 

Miss  GooniCAN.  Which  name?    I  haye  two. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Which  did  you  sign  to  the  deed? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  never  signed  the  deed. 

Mr.  Burke.  She  probably  made  her  mark. 

Mr.  Ferris.  What  did  you  do  to  the  paper  that  they  made  out  the 
day  you  sold  your  land  and  got  the  $200  ? 

Miss  Gkx)DMAN.  I  touched  the  pen. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Who  held  the  pen  i 

Miss  Gtx)DMAN.  The  tall  man. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Can  vour  father  or  mother  write  and  read  English? 

Miss  Goodman.  Only  my  father;  but  not  very  much. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Have  you  ever  attended  school? 

Miss  Goodman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Had  you  ever  attended  school  prior  to  the  time  you 
sold  vour  land? 

Miss  Goodman.  Just  one  year. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Did  the  tall  man  or  anyone  else  read  the  deed  over 
to  you? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Did  they  explain  to  you  what  it  was? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Did  you  hold  up  your  hand  and  acknowledge  it  be- 
fore some  officer,  as  you  did  awhile  ago  before  Judge  Graham? 

Miss  Goodman.  No. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Are  your  father  and  mother  full-blood  Indians  or  part 
white? 

Miss  Goodman.  My  father,  I  think,  is  a  full-blood,  and  my  mother 
a  mixed-blood. 

Mr.  Ferris.  How  much  white  blood,  if  you  know? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Does  she  show  the  white  blood  in  her  face?  Is  her 
skin  white  colored? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Ferris.  AVliat  did  you  do  with  the  $200  that  you  received  that 
day  for  your  land? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  paid  $2  each  trip  to  Waubun  and  back  for  a 
hired  team. 

Mr.  Ferris.  What  did  you  do  with  the  rest  of  your  money? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  bought  a  sewing  machine  and  a  l>ed  and  soine 
proyisions  and  clothing. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Did  that  take  all  of  the  $200,  or  did  you  give  the  rest 
of  it  to  your  parents  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  gaye  them  some  money  for  clothing. 

Mr.  Ferris.  You  gaye  your  parents  some  money  for  clothing? 

Miss  Goodman.  T^s. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Haye  you  any  of  the  money  left  now  ?  , 

Miss  Goodman.  I  did  not  take  all  of  the  money  out  of  the  bank, 

Mr.  Ferris.  Is  some  of  it  in  the  bank  now  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  Yes;  that  is  what  my  father  tells  me. 
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Mr.  Ferris.  Your  father  tells  you  that  there  is  some  of  it  in  the 
bankyeti 

Miss  (toodhav.  Yes;  my  feather  tells  me  that,  and  I  also  know  that 
I  did  not  take  all  of  the  money. 

Mr.  Ferris.  How  much  is  remaining  tlieref 

Miss  GooDBfAN.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Ferris.  How  far  do  you  live  from  the  agency  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Fsaaas.  Did  vou  ever  talk  to  any  of  the  agency  force  about 
the  sale  of  your  land ;  and  if  so,  to  whom  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  came  with  a  man  called  Che-bead-aince  and  the 
land  buyer  who  bought  the  land- 
Mr.  Ferris.  Was  that  man  an  Indian  ? 

Miss  Warren.  She  does  not  know  Che-bead-aince's  blood. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Do  you  know  it  ? 

Miss  Warren.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Is  he  an  Indian  ? 

Miss  Warren.  He  is  a  mixed  blood. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Who  rode  with  you  in  that  livery  team  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  came  to  the  agency  with  them,  and  they  told 
them  that  I  was  dead. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Who  told  them  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  Che-bead-aince  and  the  land  buyer.  When  I  cave 
my  name  as  Kah-deen  they  did  not  believe  me,  and  said  Kah-aeen 
was  dead. 

Mr.  Ferris.  The  land  buyer  and  this  mixed  blood  Indian  said 
that? 

Miss  GrooDMAN.  The  banker  said  that. 

Mr.  Febbis.  The  banker  said  you  were  dead  ? 

Miss  Go(H>MAN.  Yes. 

ilr.  BuRCH.  The  White  Earth  Banker  or  the  Waubun  banker? 
Excuse  me  for  asking. 

Mr.  Ferris.  That  is  all  right.    I  am  glad  to  have  you  ask  it. 

Miss  Goodman.  The  one  at  Waubun. 

Mr.  Ferris.  What  kind  of  a  looking  man  was  he? 

Miss  Goodman.  He  is  the  one  I  spoke  of  as  buying  my  land. 

Mr.  Ferris.  The  tall  man  with  the  gray  hair? 

Miss  Gkx)DMAN.  He  is  tall  and  has  light  hair,  and  wears  specs. 

Mr.  Burgh.  Gentlemen,  just  a  moment.  Maj.  Howard  suggests 
something  that  I  would  like  to  clear  up. 

(After  an  informal  discussion:) 

The  Chairman.  We  have  anotner  matter  that  requires  our  atten- 
tion; and  after  we  have  disposed  of  it  we  will  take  a  recess  until 
2.30  o'clock,  under  the  same  conditions  as  on  yesterday.  If  the 
House  is  not  sitting  we  will  sit,  but  if  the  House  is  sitting  we  can 
not.    When  we  take  our  recess  it  will  be  until  that  hour. 

(The  committee,  thereupon  at  11.40  o'clock  a.  m.,  went  into  ex- 
ecutive session,  i^id  subsequently  took  a  recess  until  2.30  o'clock 
p.  m.) 
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ATTESi  RECB8S. 

STATEMENT  OF  HISS  CATHEBINE  OOODIKAH— GontiAmed. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Who  went  to  Waubun  with  you  when  you  went  to 
sell  your  land? 

Miss  Goodman.  My  mother  and  father. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Did  anyone  else  come  out  there  that  morning  and  go 
in,  either  with  you  or  ahead  of  you  or  behind  you? 

Miss  Goodman.  When  we  went  to  the  bank  Che-bead-aince,  whose 
English  name  is  Andrew  Vanoss,  joined  us. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Was  he  the  first  person  you  saw  after  reaching  town 
that  day? 

Miss  Goodman.  We  first  went  to  Waller's  bank,  and  he  sent  us  over 
to  the  other  bank,  where  I  sold  my  land,  accompanied  by  this  Che- 
bead-aince,  the  interpreter. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Did  you  know  what  you  were  going  to  town  for  that 
morning? 

Miss  Goodman.  To  sell  my  land. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Who  told  you  that  is  what  you  were  going  for? 

Miss  Goodman.  My  mother. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Had  you  known  prior  to  that  time  that  you  were  going 
to  sell  your  land? 

Miss  Goodman.  Not  until  I  got  to  town. 

Mr.  Ferris.  But  a  moment  ago  you  said  that  your  mother  had  said 
what  you  were  going  to  town  for ;  that  is,  before  you  started. 

Miss  Goodman.  I  knew  I  was  going  to  town  to  sell  the  land,  but 
I  did  not  know  I  could  sell  it  untu  I  saw  the  banker. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Have  you  seen  the  banker  since  that  time? 

Miss  Goodman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Would  you  know  him  if  you  were  to  see  him  now? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Would  you  know  this  mixed-breed  Indian  if  you  were 
to  see  him  now? 

Miss  Goodman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Have  you  seen  him  since  that  time! 

Miss  Goodman.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  him  last  summer. 

Mr.  Fkrris.  Did  he  talk  to  you  about  the  land  matter? 

Miss  Goodman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ferris.  ^Vhat  efforts  are  your  father  and  mother  making  to 
recover  this  land  for  you,  if  any? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Who  arranged  for  you  to  come  down  here? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Does  your  father  and  mother  know  you  are  down  her^f 

Miss  Goodman,  les,  sir:  and  thev  told  me  to  come. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Did  thev  know  what  vou  were  to  do  down  here? 

Miss  Goodman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Do  they  understand  the  proceeding  that  is  going  o> 
here? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Are  you  connected  with  the  agency  in  any  way  now, 
either  as  an  employee  or  otherwise? 

Miss  Goodman.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Burke.  When  did  you  first  learn  that  you  had  any  land? 

Miss  Goodman.  When  1  went  to  sell  my  land. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  you  did  not  know  until  that  time  that  you  had 
any  land  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  knew  before  that  I  had  the  land,  but  can  not  tell 
how  I  knew  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  much  land  did  you  understand  you  had? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  simply  knew  that  you  had  the  land  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  Who  first  spoke  to  you  about  selling  it? 

Miss  Goodman.  My  parents. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  was  that  the  day  you  went  into  the  town  and 
went  to  the  bank? 

Miss  Goodman.  The  day  before  I  sold  ray  land. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  happened  the  day  before? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  said  that  the  daybefore  you  went  to  town  you 
heard  something  about  this  matter.     Who  talked  to  you  about  it  f 

Miss  GrooDMAN.  My  parents  advised  me  to  sell  my  land  if  anyone 
asked  me  for  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  Was  that  the  day  you  went  to  town? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Burke.  Did  somebody  come  out  to  your  home  and  talk  with 
you  about  wanting  to  buy  your  land  and  offering  to  pay  you  some 
money  if  you  woiud  si^  a  deed? 

Miss  Goodman.  Mr.  Waller  came  to  my  home. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  time  did  he  come  to  your  home  with  reference 
to  the  date  you  went  to  town  and  the  day  you  went  to  the  bank? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Burke.  Did. Mr.  Waller  offer  to  pay  you  some  money  for  your 
land? 

Miss  Goodman.  Yes,  sir;  but  only  $100. 

Mr.  Burke.  He  wanted  to  buy  your  land  for  $100? 

Miss  GrooDMAN.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  would  not  let  it  go  for  that. 

Mr.  Burke.  Did  he  ask  you  to  come  into  town  and  see  him  there? 

Miss  Goodman.  Yes,  sir ;  and  we  went. 

Mr.  Burke.  When  you  went  to  town  you  went  to  Mr.  Waller's 
bank,  did  you  not? 

Miss  Goodman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  after  you  talked  with  Mr.  Waller  you  went  over 
to  the  other  bank? 

Miss  GrooDMAN.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  in  the  talk  that  was  had  in  Mr.  Waller's  bank 
you  did  not  say  anything,  did  you,  and  the  talk  was  by  your  father 
with  Mr.  Waller? 

Miss  GroODMAN.  I  did  not  say  anything. 

Mr.  Burke.  Your  father  talked  with  Mr.  Waller,  did  he  not? 

Miss  Goodman.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Burke.  When  you  went  over  to  the  other  bank,  did  you  do 
any  talking  there  witli  anybody  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  Did  your  father  talk  with  somebody  thereff 

Miss  Goodman.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Burke.  Was  the  talk  in  English  or  Indian  between  your 
father  and  whoever  he  talked  with? 

Miss  Goodman.  It  was  interpreted  to  him. 

Mr.  Burke.  Who  was  the  interpreter? 

Miss  Goodman.  Che-bead-aince. 

Mr.  Burke.  Had  Che-bead-aince  been  out  to  your  home  to  aee 
about  this  matter? 

Miss  Goodman.  He  just  came  to  visit  us. 

Mr.  Burke.  Did  he  talk  about  selling  your  land  when  he  was  visit- 
ing there  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  long  were  you  in  the  bank  when  you  went  there 
and  sold  your  land  ? 

Miss  GroODMAN.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Burke.  Were  you  in  the  bank  more  than  once? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Burke.  After  you  touched  the  pen,  was  any  money  handed  to 
you? 

Miss  Goodman.  After  they  got  through  talking,  they  gave  me 
money. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  much  money  did  they  give  you  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  do  not  know  how  much. 

Mr.  Burke.  Was  it  $100  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  paid  $2  for  a  livery  to  go  to  town,  is  that  right? 

Miss  (jooDMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  $2  to  come  back  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  Did  you  have  any  more  money  than  that  handed  to 
you?    • 

Miss  Goodman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  About  how  much  more? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  do  not  know,  I  can  not  tell. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  left  some  of  the  money  in  the  bank? 

Miss  Goodman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  Have  you  ever  gotten  any  money  from  the  bank  sin^ 
that  time? 

Miss  Goodman.  No,  sir:  I  went  to  school. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  you  nave  not  been  paid  any  money  since  t-*^' 
day  you  signed  the  deed  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  No,  sir;  I  went  back  to  the  bank,  but  I  do 
know  how  many  times. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  asked  them  for  money  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  Did  they  give  you  any  money  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  much  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  Sometimes  they  give  me  $15  and  $25  and  $40. 

Mr.  Burke.  Did  you  sign  a  piece  of  paper  or  a  check  in  order 
get  the  money  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  When  you  left  the  money  in  the  bank,  did  they  gi 
you  any  paper  to  show  that  you  had  the  money  in  the  bank? 

Miss  Goodman.  No,  sir.  . 
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Mr.  BuBKE.  At  the  time  you  say  you  got  $15  and  $25  and  $40  from 
the  bank,  was  there  somebody  with  you  when  you  went  there? 

Mi^  Goodman.  My  parents  were  with  me. 

Mr.  BuBKE.  When  you  got  this  money,  did  you  give  it  to  your 
father  or  your  mother?  ^ 

Miss  GrooDMAN.  No,  sir ;  I  took  care  of  it  myself. 

Mr.  BuBKE.  Who  asked  vou  to  come  to  Washington  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  My  mother. 

Mr.  BuBKE.  What  did  she  say  to  youf 

Miss  Goodman.  My  mother  told  me  that  some  one  had  come  for  me 
to  come  here,  and  advised  me  to  come  to  try  and  get  my  land  back. 

Mr.  BuBKE.  Did  anybody  see  you  or  teLL  you  you  ougnt  not  to  come 
to  Washington? 

Miss  Goodman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BuBKE.  Do  you  know  when  you  were  bom? 

Miss  Goodman.  ]n  o,  sir. 

Mr.  BuBKE.  Do  you  know  what  day  in  the  year  is  your  birthday  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BuBKE.  How  old  are  you  now  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  Seventeen  years  old. 

Mr.  BuBKE.  How  do  you  know  you  are  17  years  old  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  My  father  told  me. 

Mr.  BuBKE.  When  did  he  tell  you  that? 

Miss  Goodman.  Before  I  left  to  come  here. 

Mr.  BuBHE.  Did  you  at  any  time  before  tiiat  know  how  old  you 
were? 

Ifiss  Goodman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuBKE.  When  was  that? 

^liss  Goodman.  Since  last  winter. 

Mr.  BuBKE.  Did  you  know  before  that? 

Miss  GrooDMAN.  1  es,  sir. 

Mr.  BxTBKE.  When  was  that? 

Miss  Goodman.  The  winter  before  the  last 

•Mr.  BuBKE.  Did  anyone  tell  you  that  you  were  18  about  the  time 
you  sold  your  land  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  BuBKE.  Thev  did  not  *say  anything  about  your  age  at  that 
time? 

IMGss  Goodman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BiTBKE.  Did  anybody  ask  you  in  the  bank  how  old  you  were? 

Miss  Goodman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuBKE.  Who  did? 

Miss  GrooDMAN.  The  buyer. 

Mr.  BuBKE.  What  did  you  say  ? 

Miss  GrooDMAN.  I  told  him  I  was  16  years  old. 

Mr.  BuBKB.  You  said  that  to  the  man  who  bought  your  land  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  did  not  speak  to  the  buyer ;  my  mother  did. 

Mr.  BuBKE.  Did  not  your  father  say  you  were  18  years  old  ? 

MLss  Goodman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  BuBKE-  Did  you  touch  the  pen  more  than  once  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chaib3can.  Do  you  live  with  your  father  and  mother  now  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  lived  anywhere  except  with  your 
father  and  mother? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  sometimes  stay  with  my  grandmother — that  is, 
my  mother's  mother. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  time? 

Miss  Gk)ODMAN.  Sometimes  three  and  four  days. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  ever  away  from  your  father  and 
mother's  home  at  school  ? 

Miss  GrOODMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAiitWAN.  For  how  long? 

Miss  Gk)OD3f AN.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  many  winters? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  left  them  one  year  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  times  did  you  leave  them  tftiat  Way! 

Miss  Goodman.  For  three  winters. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  away  from  their  home  wci^e  you  then! 

Miss  Goodman.  I  was  at  the  White  Earth  and  Beaulfeu  9cht)ok 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  agency  schools? 

Miss  Gk)ODMi^N.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  read  English? 

Miss  Goodman.  A  little. 

The  Chairman.  What  i:eader  were  you  in  at  school? 

Miss  Goodman.  In  the  third  reader. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  write  vour  name? 

Miss  GrooDMAN.  I  can  write  my  English  name. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  write  your  name  at  the  time 
you  were  at  the  bank  and  put  your  hand  to  the  pen? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  could  not  write  then. 

The  Chairman.  When  this  mixed  blood,  Che-bead-aiince^  wi9  at 
your  home,  did  he  talk  with  your  father  and  mother  when  jrou  were 
not  present? 

Miss  Goodman.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  there  all  the  time  he  was  with  fhem?. 

Miss  Goodman.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  there.    He  came  about  three  time^- 

The  Chairman.  On  these  three  times  that  he  came  there,  did  yo"*^ 
hear  everything  he  said  to  your  father  and  mother? 

Miss  Goodman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  times  did  he  talk  with  your  father^ 
and  mother  when  you  did  not  hear  what  was  said? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  do  not  know  how  many  times. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Did  you  know  any  other  girls  who  had  sold  thei 
allotments  of  land  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  and  any  of  your  girl  friends  talk  abou 
selling  your  land  before  you  did  sell  it  ? 

Miss  Gk)ODMAN.  No. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  were  at  the  bank  and  got  the  money  fo-— " 
the  land,  to  whom  did  the  man  hand  the  money? 

Miss  Goodman.  It  was  handed  to  my  father,  and  my  father  gav  -* 
it  to  me. 

The  Chairman  (handing  to  Miss  Goodman  a  $5  bill).  How  mucS^ 
money  is  that? 

Miss  Goodman.  Five  dollars. 
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The  Chaibhan.  What  is  the  difference  between  that  mon^  and 
this  money  [handi^  Miss  Goodman  a  $1  bill]  i 

Miss  GroODKAK.  This  one  is  a  dollar. 

The  Chaikmak.  What  is  the  difference  betwe^i  the  two  billst 

Miss  Goodman.  Here  is  the  figure  "  1." 

The  Chaihmak.  How  many  dollars  difference  is  there  between  this 
one  [indicating]  and  this  one  [indicating] !  What  is  the  difference 
in  the  value  of  them? 

Miss  Goodman.  Eleven  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Who  told  you  tx)'buy  the  sewing  madiine  that  you 
bought? 

Miss  Goodman.  My  mother. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  pay  for  it  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  Four  dollars  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  Ho^'  much? 

Miss  Goodman.  Four  dollars  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  Who  handed  the  money  to  the  man  who  sold  you 
the  machine? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  did  not  buy  it  of  a  man.  I  bought  it  of  a  woman 
that  lived  near  us. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  a  second-hitnd  machine,  was  it? 

Miss  Goodman.  It  was  not  very  much  used.    It  was  quit«  new. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  pay  for  the  bed  ? 

Miss  Gooil^MAN.  I  do  not  Icnow. 

The  Chairman.  Who  bought  it? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  bought  the  bed. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  buy  it?  In  town  or  from  some 
neighbor  ? 

Miss  GrooDMAN.  Where  I  bought  the  sewing  machine. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  bed  new? 

Miss  Goodman.  No;  not  very.  • 

The  Chairman.  When  Waller  offered  you  the  $100  for  your  land 
why  did  you  not  take  it? 

Miss  GooD3iAN.  It  was  too  little. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  know  it  was  too  little?  Who  told 
you  that? 

Miss  Goodman.  My  father  told  me. 

The  Chairman.  If  your  father  had  not  told  you  that  would  you 
have  taken  the  $100  for  it? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  had  told  you  to  take  $100  you  would  have 
done  it? 

Miss  Goodman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  your  father  had  told  you  to  take  $50  you  would 
have  taken  it  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  have  taken  $10  if  your  father  had 
told  you  to  do  so  ? 

Miss  GrOODMAN.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  least  you  would  take  that  your  father 
would  tell  you  to  take? 
Miss  Goodman.  I  do  not  know. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  anjr  sisters  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  have  older  sisters. 

The  Chairman.  How  many? 

Miss  Goodman.  My  father  has  an  older  daughter  named  Eliza, 
and  two  other  girls  that  he  has  adopted. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  is  Eliza  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  do  not  know;  but  she  is  married. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  a  Government  school  that  you  attended? 

Miss  Warren.  It  is  hard  to  explain  that. 

The  Chairman.  Would  she  understand  better  if  you  asked  if  it 
was  a  tribal  school? 

Miss  Warren  (after  interpreting  the  question).  She  does  not 
know. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  old  was  the  man  who  bought  your 
landj  whom  you. described  as  a  tall,  white-haired  man? 

Miss  GrooDMAN.  I  do  not  know ;  but  he  was  a  youn^  man. 

The  Chairman.  How  tall  was  he,  as  compared  with  me?  Was  he 
as  tall  as  I  am  ? 

Miss  GrooDMAN.  I  think  he  was  a  little  shorter. 

The  Chair»la.n.  Did  he  have  any  whiskers  or  mustache? 

Miss  Goodman.  No. 

The  Chairman.  His  face  was  clean  shaven,  was  it? 

Miss  Goodman.  He  was  clean  shaven. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  speak  about  his  hair  being  white  or 
light,  do  you  mean  that  it  was  white  from  age,  or  that  it  was 
naturally  of  a  light  color? 

Miss  Warren.  I  should  have  understood  her  when  she  said  it  was 

light— 

The  Chairman.  Ask  her  the  question  again,  please,  in  order  to 
be  sure  about  it. 

«Miss  Goodman  (after  having  had  the  question  interpreted  to  herV 
He  is  not  an  old  man. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  see  anyone  in  the  room  now  who  seems  to 
you  to  be  about  of  the  same  age  that  he  was  ? 

Mr.  Sloan.  At  this  time  I  might  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  tt^ 
man  she  speaks  of  wore  specs,  and  the  man  Waller  that  she  speaf 
of  was  a  red-headed  man. 

The  Chairman.  Did  this  man  with  the  light  hair — by  the  way,  hi 
she  answered  the  last  question? 

Miss  Warren.  No;  she  has  not. 

The  Chairman.  T^et  her  do  that  now. 

Miss  Goodman.  Yes;  the  one  sitting  next  to  Maj.  Howard,  to 
right. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  would  judg^  him  to  be  under  30  yea 
of  age — about  28. 

The  Gentleman  referked  h).  Twenty-nine. 

The  Chairman.  Did  this  man  wear  any  glasses  for  his  eyes? 

Miss  Goodman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  inanv  times  had  voii  seen  him? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  More  than  <me  time? 

Miss  Goodman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Wjis  he  there  the  day  you  got  the  money? 

Miss  G(X)dman.  Everv  time  T  went  he  was  there. 
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The  Chairman.  And  about  how  many  times  did  you  go  i 

Miss  Goodman.  Probably  three  or  four  times. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  was  this  man  you  are  talking  about  the  one 
you  called  Mr.  Waller  or  not  ? 

Miss  Warren.  I  think  I  will  have  to  explain  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  I  want  to  give  her  a  fair  chance,  to 
see  what  her  intelligence  is. 

Miss  Gkx)DMAN.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  color  was  Mr.  Waller's  hair? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  do  not  know.     I  did  not  know  his  name. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  going  into  t^je  bank  that  you  first 
went  to  in  the  town  and  then  going  to  another  bank  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  The  first  bank  I  entered  the  man  had  red  hair,  and 
the  other  one  had  light-brown  hair. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  the  man  with  the  red  hair  as  Mr. 
Waller? 

iliss  Cjoodman.  No. 

Mr.  Sloan.  I  think  she  probably  knows  him  as  the  red-headed 
banker. 

The  Chairman.  By  what  name  did  you  know  him? 

Miss  Goodman.  The  red-headed  man. 

The  Chairman.  Was  his  hair  very  red? 

Miss  Warren.  There  is  no  such  word  in  the  Indian  language. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  have  not  any  head  here  to  compare  it 
with. 

Mr.  Burke.  A  sheep  is  a  sheep. 

Miss  Goodman.  A  little  boy  that  entered  here  yesterday  had  hair 
like  his. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  now  of  any  other  Indian  girls  who 
have  sold  their  allotments? 

Miss  GrooDMAN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  companions  of  yours  or  friends? 

Miss  Goodman.  Yes;  they  are  friends. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  it  before  they  sold  or  after  they 
sold? 

Miss  Goodman.  After  they  sold. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  talked  with  your  girl  friends  about  sell- 
inff  the  land  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  They  told  me  about  their  land  sales.  They  talked 
to  me  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  they  got  for  theirs? 

Miss  Goodman.  No.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  see  the  land  you  sold?  Were  you 
ever  on  it? 

Miss  Goodman.  No  ;  I  never  saw  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  more  land,  have  you  not? 

Miss  Goodman.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  anything  about  it  one  way  or  the 
other? 

Miss  GrOODMAN.  No. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  more  land  and  your  father  and 
mother  would  tell  you  to  sell  it,  would  you  do  it? 
Miss  Goodman.  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  Burch.  Just  one  or  two  matters.    Do  you  know  White  Earth  ? 
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Miss  GrOODMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Do  you  know  the  White  Eartli  school? 

Miss  GkK>DMAN.  Yes. 
.    Mr.  BuRCH.  Didyou  attend  the  White  Earth  school? 

Miss  Goodman.  That  is  where  I  -attended  two  years  now. 

Mr.  BtTRCH.  Gentlemen,  I  have  asked  her  if  she  knew  White  Earth 
and  if  she  knew  the  White  Earth  school.  That  is  the  principal 
school.  She  has  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  I  asked  her  if  she 
attended  that  school,  and  she  said  yes,  for  two  seasons  or  two  years 
now. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Eggers? 
•  Miss  Goodman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burgh.  He  was  the  head  of  the  school  or  the  principal  of  thd 
school? 

Miss  GrOODMAN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  the  man  who  came  after  you? 

Miss  Goodman.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  To  come  here  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  have  shown,  gentlemen,  that  Mr.  Effgers,  the  head 
of  the  school,  whom  she  knew,  came  after  her  to  come  nere. 

Were  you  afraid  of  him  or  not? 

Miss  Goodman.  No. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  will  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  we  have  the  record 
here  that  shows  that  she  is  not  of  the  age  that  she  states,  or  has  been 
informed,  according  to  the  record — ^the  agency  record — ^but  shows 
that  she  was  bom  in  1897,  which  would  make  her  now  14  years  of 
age. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  perfectly  competent  for  you.  Judge,  to  call 
any  witness  you  choose  to  prove  in  the  record  what  her  apparent 
age  is. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  was  merely  stating  that.  The  record  is  here,  I 
will  call  witnesses,  if  you  prefer  that  course.  I  can  also  explain  to 
you,  through  this,  probably,  some  of  the  details  of  this  matter  that 
will  make  it  clearer  yet  to  the  committee.  I  have  no  further  ques- 
tions to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  father's  Indian  name? 

Miss  Goodman.  Thev  call  him  Ozhe-ne-nee. 

The  Chairman.  Spell  it  for  the  reporter. 

Miss  Warren.  Ozhe-ne-nee. 

The  Chair3ian.  Is  your  full  name  Kah-deen  Ozhe-ne-nee  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  English  of  that  name  is  t 

Miss  Goodman.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Miss  Warren,  do  you  know  what  the  English  form 
of  that  name  is? 

Miss  Wabren.  I  only  know  the  iBrst  name. 

The  Chairman.  Kah-deen? 

Miss  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Anglicize  the  other,  if  you  can. 

Miss  Warren.  I  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  name  "  Goodman  "  has  been  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  family 
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Miss  Wasrek.  That  name  she  gave  me,  and  she  probably  got  that 
from  the  Indian  boardinjg  school  that  she  attended. 

The  Chaibmak.  That  is  not  a  translation  of  the  other  name,  then) 

Miss  Warren.  No;  it  is  not. 

The  Chairman  (to  the  witness) .  What  is  your  mother's  name  ? 

Miss  Goodman.  The  Indian  name  is  Mah-geet,  which  means  Mar- 
garet in  English. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  mother  any  other  name  than  that  one? 

Miss  GrooDMAN.  Kah-ao.  That  is  an  Indian  name — ^Kah-do  and 
Neo-be-auay. 

The  Chairman.  But  she  is  known  by  the  name  of  Mah-geet  or 
Margaret? 

Miss  Goodman.  She  is  only  called  Mah-geet 

The  Chairman.  Miss  Warren,  will  you  please  say  to  Miss  Crood- 
man  that  the  committee  is  greatly  pleased  witii  the  way  she  has  ^ven 
her  testimony,  and  we  want  her  to  feel  that  we  are  all  her  friends. 
Please  tell  her  that. 

(The  interpreter  did  as  requested.) 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Burch,  you  stated  that  Mr.  Hinton  made 
that  roll 

Mr.  Burch.  Not  this  roll  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  Oh !  That  is  not  the  same  as  this  one  [indicating]  t 

Mr.  Burch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  the  custodian  of  the  roll,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Burch.  Do  you  want  him  sworn? 

The  Chairman.  He  can  prove  the  authenticity  of  it,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  part  of  his  official  files.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  weU  for  him 
to  be  sworn  and  get  the  necessary  information  in  the  record. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  JOHN  H.  HINTON. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  We  are  quite  crowded  for  time  to-day,  and  are 
stealing  this  time  for  your  benefit,  so  I  will  ask  you  to  be  as  brief 
as  you  can. 

Mr.  Six)AN.  Let  me  suggest  that  there  are  the  exhibits,  the  ab- 
stracts and  bill  of  complaint,  that  should  follow  this  last  testimcmy, 
and  that  can  be  offered  now. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  come  in  at  any  time.  Do  you  want  to 
get  them  in  the  record  now  ? 

Mr.  Su)AN.  In  their  due  course. 

Mr.  Burch.  Mr.  Hinton,  what  book  have  you  before  you  f  I  will 
skip  all  preliminaries. 

Mr.  BuRKB.  Well,  let  us  establish  him  now,  because  we  are  going 
to  have  him  again. 

Mr.  Burch.  Very  well.  Mr.  Hinton,  state  your  name,  age,  occu- 
pation, and  residence. 

Mr.  Hinton.  My  name  is  John  H.  Hinton.    I  am  60  years  old.    I 

^m  a  lawyer  by  profession.    I  have  been  connected  with  the  Indian 

Service  for  over  20  years.    I  am  now  a  special  Indian  agent  of  the 

department  of  the  Interior,  having  been  appointed  as  such  by  the 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Burch.  Where  are  you  located? 
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Mr.  HiNTON.  Located  at  Detroit,  Minn.,  having  been  assigned  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  work  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  upon  the  White  Earth  land  frauds  and 
criminal  cases. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Before  that,  did  you  work  in  the  office  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  at  Washington? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  Do  you  know  what  book  you  have  before  you? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  This  is  the  original  schedule  of  allotments  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — ^that  is,  allotments  made  to  the 
Indians  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  Minn. 

The  Chairman.  To  further  identify  it^  let  me  ask  you:  Is  this 
the  book  which  was  referred  to  and  described  somewhat  elaborately 
by  Judge  Burch  in  his  opening  statement? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Yes,  sir ;  this  is  one  of  the  books. 

Mr.  Burke.  This  is  not  on  the  Hinton  roll? 

Mr.  Hinton.  No,  sir ;  this  is  the  original  schedule  of  allotments. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  I  see. 

Mr.  Burch.  Wliat  page  have  you  before  you,  of  that  book? 

Mr.  Hinton.  Page  138. 

Mr.  Burch.  138? 

Mr.  Hinton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burch.  Is  there  anything  upon  that  page  relative  to  an  allot- 
ment for  Catherine  Goodman? 

Mr.  Hinton.  This  page  shows  the  name  of  Catherine  Good- 
man  

The  Chairman.  Please  couple  her  Indian  name  with  it. 

Mr.  Burch.  Kah-deen. 

Mr.  Hinton.  I  mean  Kah-deen;  not  Catherine  Goodman.  The 
English  name  is  not  here. 

The  Chairman.  Kah-deen? 

Mr.  Hinton.  Yes.  Let  me  make  this  statement :  This  page  shows 
the  name  "Kah-deen " 

Mr.  Burch.  Read  that  line  right  through. 

Mr.  Hinton  (reading)  : 

Number  of  original  allotment.  3075;  KalMleen;  granddaughter:  descrlptic^J 
of  land :  Southeast  quarter  of  southeast  quarter  of  section  26,  township  14^* 
range  42,  and  the  northeast  quarter  of  northeast  quarter  of  sect  on  35,  towl^' 
ship  146,  range  42;  80  acres. 

Red  ink  note  under  the  head  of  "  Remarks  " : 

Bom,  1897;  child  of  No.  3971. 

Opposite  that  is  a  pencil  notation  which  indicates  the  number 
the  additional  allotment,  that  being- 

Mr.  Burch.  Never  mind  about  that. 

Mr.  Burke.  Right  there,  turn  to  No.  3971  and  give  us  the  name 
the  allottee. 

Mr.  Hinton  (reading) : 

Number  of  original  allotment,  3971.  Margarotte  Ozhe-ne-nee. 

Mr.  Burke.  Is  the  father's  name  given  ? 

Mr.  Hinton.  I  am  reading  this  line,  and  then  I  will  read  the  othei 
Mr.  Burke.  All  right. 

Mr.  Hinton    (continuing).  Under  the  heading  "Female"  ther^ 
appears  "  Dau."  for  daughter;  age  in  1889 — under  that  heading — 15-^ 
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You  would  have  to  add  22  now.  Description  of  land — ^that  is,  the 
subdivision — southwest  quarter  of  southwest  Quarter,  section  25, 
township  146,  ran^e  42,  and  northwest  quarter  ox  northwest  quarter, 
section  36,  township  146,  ranee  42—80  acres.  "  Wife  of  No.  3374  '^ 
in  red  ink  under  the  head  of  ^NElemarks." 

Mr.  BxjBKE.  Now,  give  us  No.  3374.  You  need  not  give  the  land, 
but  just  the  name. 

Mr.  HnnoK.  8874 

Mr.  BxTBCH.  Wait.    What  page  do  you  read  from  ? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  I  read  from  page  117. 

Mr.  BxTBCH.  Go  on,  now. 

Mr.  EEiKTON.  Under  the  heading  '^Number  of  allotment"  there 
appears:  "3874.- Ozhe-ne-nee";  under  the  heading  "Male"  there 
appears  "  Hus,"  standing  for  "  husband  " ;  age  in  1889,  86 ;  descrip- 
tion of  the  land  or  subdivision 

Mr.  BxTRCH.  We  do  not  care  for  that. 

Mr.  Bttbk£.  Is  it  necessary  to  put  that  inf 

Mr.  Btjbch.  We  do  not  care  for  it 

The  Chatbman.  Omit  it. 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Following  out  this  number,  it  is  indicated  in  red  ink, 
under  the  head  of  " Remarks,"  "Husband  of  No.  3971." 

Mr.  BuBCH.  May  I  make  this  suggestion:  Kah-deen's  allotment, 
already  first  read^  referred  in  itself  to  the  allotment  of  her  mother, 
which,*  in  turn,  rexerred  to  the  allotment  of  her  father. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  does  your  record,  now  that  we  have  put  it  in 
there^  disclose  as  to  this  particular  girl  ? 

Mr.  BuBCH.  It  shows  that  she  had  an  original  allotment,  and  the 
number  of  acres,  and  all  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  she  is  number  so-and-so,  and  that  she  is 
the  daughter  of  a  man,  number  so-and-so  in  this  book,  and  the 
daughter  of  a  woman,  number  so-and-so,  and  that  they  were  husband 
and  wife. 

Mr.  HiNTON.  "  Granddaughter  "  is  opposite  Kah-deen's  name. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  What  does  it  matter?  Because  that  shows  her  allot- 
ment. This  abstract  shows  the  conveyance  of  it.  The  first  line  we 
read  shows  her  allotment  there,  and  this  abstract  shows  the  convey- 
ance of  it.  She  has  testified  to  the  manner  in  which  she  conveyed ; 
and  for  the  purposes,  certainly,  of  this  inquiry,  that  ought  to  be 
verity  enough,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Burke.  All  right.    Proceed. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Will  you  give  me  the  number  of  her  father's  allot- 
m^t  and  also  of  her  mother's? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  The  word  "  father  "  does  not  appear.  Here  is  the 
family  group.  In  order  to  get  this  clear  before  you,  perhaps  it  would 
be  well  to  give  you  the  family  group,  as  it  is  put  on  the  schedule  of 
allotments. 

The  Cttatrmak.  Identify  her  father  and  her  mother  in  some  way, 
80  that  we  may  know  them  as  her  father  and  mother. 

Mr.  HiNTON.  This  red  ink  note  indicates  that  Kah-deen,  the  allot- 
tee before  you,  is  a  child  of  No.  8971.  No.  8971  is  Margarette  Ozhe- 
ne-nee;  and  the  red  ink  note  indicates  that  she  is  the  wife  of  No. 
3374.    No.  3374  is  Ozhe-ne-nee.    That  is  the  name  of  the  husband. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  The  husband  and  father,  you  mean. 
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Mr.  HiNTON.  Well,  it  does  not  say  "father."  I  am  giving  you 
what  the  record  shows. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  indicated  \o  me  that  the  same  fath^ 
and  mother  had  a  daughter  of  this  same  name  who  died,  and  that  the 
name  was  then  transferred  to  this  girL  Does  your  roll  or  sheet  give 
any  information  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Here  are  four  deaths  noted  in  this  family  group. 
Ah-de-daush  (English  name,  William  Moores),  that  is  No.  3968-- 
and  I  think  you  had  better  stick  to  these  original  numbers,  because 
they  help  out  very  materially  in  referring  to  these  people-— is  noted 
as  aead.  The  red  ink  letter  indicates  it.  I  have  a  copy  of  a  list  show- 
ing  the  deaths  of  aUottes  since  the  allotments  were  made,  that  I  can 
get  at 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  last  person  you  named,  who  died,  the 
child  of  No.  3374  and  No.  3971  ? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  No,  no.  He  is  indicated  as  being  64  years  old  now\ 
or  would  be  if  he  had  lived,  and  was  the  husband  of  2fo.  3969,  who  is 
Josette  Moores  according  to  the  record.  No.  3970^  Pay-gwon-nay-we- 
dung  is  indicated  as  being  dead  and  as  a  male  17  years  old  in  1881). 
The  next,  No.  3971,  is  Margarette  Ozhe-ne-nee,  daughter,  15  years  old 
in  1889.  Kah-deen  is  indicated  as  being  the  child  of  that  person, 
and  the  record  shows  that  she  is  alive.  No.  3972,  Joseph  Moores,  a 
male,  12  years  old  in  1889,  is  indicated  as  being  deaa.  No.  397S, 
Odah-kay,  or  Frank  Morrison,  male,  age  in  1889  10  years.  No.  3974, 
Ne-gaun-aush-equay  adopted  granddaughter,  bom  in  1890.  That 
gives  the  entire  family  schedule  as  shown  on  the  allotment. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Dead  or  alive? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Dead  or  alive. 

Mr.  HiNTON.  I  might  say,  for  the  information  of  the  committee, 
that  Ozhe-ne-nee,  the  father,  is  noted  as  four-fourths,  and  the  wife 
as  three- fourths;  and  that  would  make  this  child  sevwi -eighths. 
She  is  so  enrolled,  as  seven-eighths. 

Mr.  Burke.  Give  us  the  date  of  the  allotment. 

Mr.  HiNTON.  The  schedule  is  approved  February  28,  1901,  by 
Secretary  Hitchcock. 

Mr.  Bfrch.  Now,  is  the  committee  through  with  that  part  of  it? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  now  have  here  for  reference  and  offer  to  read  into 
into  the  record  an  abstract  of  title  of  the  original  allotment,  and  there 
is  also  an  abstract  of  title  of  the  additional  allotment  of  this  peison; 
but  the  original  allotment  onlv  is  concerned  in  suit,  or  in  the  eonrrey- 
ance  procured  from  her,  so  f  will  confine  myself  to  that.  Shall  I 
read  it  into  the  record  or  pass  it  over  to  the  committee  for  observation 
or  leave  it  with  the  reporter? 

The  Chairman.  There  are  some  pencil  memoranda  here  that  ave 
no  part  of  the  record;  You,  of  course,  do  not  want  that.  I  refer  to 
"  Mjnor,"  "  Born,  1807,"  and  "Agency  record." 

Mr.  Burc  II.  We  have  already  proved  that. 

Mr.  Burke.  This  would  not  oe  evidence,  anvhow. 

Mr.  HiNTDx.  Tliat  was  taken  from  the  scheclule,  anyhow. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Burch,  this  appears  to  be  merely  a  copy  of 
the  abstract. 

Mr.  Bi  RC'H.  I  will  explain  to  the  committee  that  these  are  not  cer- 
tified abstracts  of  title 
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The  Chairman.  But  do  you  say  they  are  correct  ? 

Mr.  BuBCH.  We  have  corrected  them  carefully ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Burch.  They  are  prepared  by  our  own  people,  and  we  will 
procure  certificates  of  their  correctness  if  needed  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  reporter  will  take  the  first  two  pages  and 
incorporate  them  in  the  record. 

(Tne  matter  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Kah-deen,  Minor  Dauuhteb  of  No.  33T4. 

Original  3976.  Kah-deen,  SE.  i  of  SE.  J,  26-14&-42.  NE.  J  of 
NE.  i,  35-146-42. 

Application  approved  February  28,  1901;  patented  December  30, 
1902. 

I.  PATENT. 

United  States  to  Kah-deen.  Dated  December  30,  1902 ;  filed  June 
2S,  1909 ;  deeds  book  6,  page  574.  Conveys  SE.  }  of  SE.  J,  26-146- 
42;  NE.  J  of  NE.  J,  8^146-42. 

2.   WARRANTY  DEED. 

Kah-deen,  or  Catherine  Groodman,  Mahnomen  Coimt^,  Minn.,  to 
The  Waubun  Land  &  Implement  Co.,  corporation  laws  of  Minne- 
sota. Dated  June  21,  1909;  filed  June  22,  1909;  deeds  bode  11,  page 
227 ;  consideration  $175.  Conreys  SE.  \  of  SE.  J,  26-146-42 ;  NE.  \ 
of  NE.  \  35-146  b4,  H.  A.  Krostue,  notary,  Mahnomen  County, 
Minn.  Mixed  blood  affidavit  by  grantor.  Witnesses :  H.  A.  Krostue, 
Andrew  Vanoss. 

3.    MIXED  BLOOD  ATTIDAVIT. 

John  Goodman  to  whom  it  may  concern.  Dated  April  5,  1910; 
filed  April  6,  1910;  miscellaneous  book  2,  page  334;  relates  to  land 
in  foregoing  patent,  and  states  the  allottee  to  be  an  adult  mixed 
blood.  Affiii-vit  M.  W.  Price  as  interpreter.  Witnesses :  H.  A.  Kros- 
tue, P.  J.  Peterson. 

Nothing  further  found.    July  28,  1910. 

Mr.  BuHCH.  I  have  here  before  me  now,  gentlemen,  the  bill  of 
complaint  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District 
of  Minnesota,  in  equity. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  copy  of  the  deed,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  BuBCH.  No,  air. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  case  ? 

Mr.  BuBOH.  No. 

The  Obaisikak.  Is  there  a  copy  attached  to  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  BuBCH.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Please  let  me  look  at  the  bill  for  a  moment, 
Judge.  [After  examining  bill.]  Is  there  any  way  that  you  could 
suggest  by  which  the  gist  of  this  could  be  put  into  the  record  and 
thereby  shorten  it  quite  a  little? 

Mr.  Bukch.  Yes;  vwy  much.  I  could  read  it  into  the  record,  I 
think,  by  abbreviating  it. 
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The  Chaibman.  Or,  better  yet,  if  you  could  take  a  pencil  and  make 
marginal  marks,  indicating  what  parts  should  go  in  the  record,  the 
reporter  could  take  it  and  copy  those  parts. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  hardly  know  how  I  could  do  that  5  but  I  could  ab- 
stract it  as  I  ran  along — as  I  run  over  it — in  less  time  than  I  could 
do  it  in  any  other  way ;  or  we  could  leave  a  copy  of  the  bill  with  the 
committee.    We  have  copies. 

The  Chairman.  You  nave  stated^  already,  in  your  opening  state- 
ment, the  substance  of  it.  You  might  pick  out  paragraphs  of  pe- 
culiar importance  here  and  let  them  be  copied  verbatim. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  The  way  these  bills  are  framed,  in  answer  to  the 
chairman's  question,  is  simply  this:  That  the  United  States  owned 
the  land  described 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  thoroughly  about. the  theory  on 
which  the  bill  is  drawn  now  from  your  statement.  Do  you  deem  it 
essential  that  the  bill  should  go  into  the  record? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No;  I  do  not  deem  that  any  of  this  is  very  essential, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  except  to  satisfy  the  committee. 

Mr.  Burke.  Is  there  not  one  paragraph  there  that  specificaUy 
states  as  a  ground  of  action  in  this  particular  case  that  this  girl  was 
a  minor? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No,  sir ;  it  states  that  she  was  an  Indian. 

The  Chairman.  In  her  case,  being  a  mixed  blood,  in  effect? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  We  do  not  aver  in  these  bills  aflSrmatively  those  cir- 
cumstances.   We  leave  the  defense  to  plead  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  say  there  is  a  cloud  on  the  title, 
and  you  let  them  do  the  rest.  Then  there  is  not  anything  in  the  bill 
that  would  be  of  peculiar  interest  to  us. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Wnat  is  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill,  I  think,  that  justifies 
it  in  going  into  the  record.  It  is  the  answer  that  would  set  up  those 
facts.  . 

Mr.  Burch.  Yes;  here  is  one  paragraph  which  I  might  read: 

And  your  orator  further  shows  that  on  June  21,  1909,  the  said  Kah-deen,  or 
C«therlnc»  Goodman,  executed  to  the  Waubun  T^ud  &  Implement  Co.  a  so- 
called  warranty  deed  covering  the  said  described  parcel  of  land  for  an  aHeged 
consideration  of  $175,  which  said  deed  was.  on  June  22,  1909.  filed  In  the  oflSce 
of  the  register  of  deeds  for  Mahnomen  County,  Minn.,  and  thereafter  duly 
recorded  in  deeds  book  11  at  page  227. 

That  is  substantially  the  paragraph. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  vou  in  the  record  now  to  identify  this 
girl  with  Catherine  Goodman?  \ 

Mr.  Burch.  Nothing,  except  the  proof  that  she  is. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  proof  bearing  on  the  name  "  Good- 
man "  here. 

Mr.  Burch.  Well,  it  would  be,  then,  a  question  of  identity  for  us 
under  the  proofs  in  the  bill :  and  we  have  not  the  proof  to  oner  here. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  you  just  read  from  is  the  bill  of  complaint  con- 
cerning this  girl  Kah-deen? 

Mr.  Burch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  Have  you  the  answer? 

Mr.  Burch.  No.  Indeed,  I  should  have  to  look  through  this  whole 
volume  to  see  whether  any  answer  has  been  filed.  You  must,  under- 
stand, gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  these  persons  came  off  very 
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hastily,  with  only  a  few  hours'  notice  to  bring  with  them  such  ma- 
terial as,  by  telegraph,  the  people  at  the  other  end  supposed  might 
be  necessary. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  suppose  they  rely  for  their  defense  in  this  case  on 
the  fact  that  this  gin  was  an  adult,  and  was  a  mixed-blood  Indian  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  It  says  "  Kah-deen,  a  minor,"  in  one  paragraph. 

Mr.  BuRKB.  But  they  will  probably  plead  that  she  is  an  adult,  and 
that  she  is  a  mixed  blood. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  do  not  know  what  they  will  plead.  They  will  prob- 
ably plead  one  or  the  other — ^that  she  is  either  a  half  blood  or  an 
adult. 

Mr.  Burke.  They  will  not  plead  that  she  is  a  full-blood,  will  they? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  say  I  do  not  know  what  they  will  plead,  or  what 
they  have  pleaded,  because  I  have  not  it  here.  If  it  is  expected  of 
us,  gentlemen,  that  we  must  make  the  same  proof  here  that  we  would 
make  in  court  to  establish  this  case,  in  order  to  satisfv  vou  of  the 
identity  of  the  party,  and  of  the  fact  that  a  minor  has  conveyed  away 
or  sought  to  convey  away  her  allotment,  I  shall  have  to  ask  the 
indulgence  of  the  committee  until  some  future  time  to  make  the 
necessary  proof  for  that  purpose.  But  I  had  nc  t  supposed  that  that 
was  within  the  present  purview  of  the  committee's  wishes. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  let  the  bai-s  down  much  lowei* 
than  a  court  would.  Judge,  but  on  questions  of  identity  my  idea 
would  be  that  you  will  have  to  satisfv  the  committee,  first  or  last,  as 
to  the  actual  identity  of  the  persons  involved.  It  has  been  pretty 
well  established  here,  but  it  does  not  quite  conform  to  the  allegation 
in  vour  bill  vet. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  What  is  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  There  is  pretty  good  proof  that  Kah-deen  is  the 
daughter  of  numbers  so-and-so — her  father  and  mother — but  your 
bill  alleges  that  she  is  Catherine  Goodman,  and  there  is  not  yet  any 
proof  to  connect  her  with  that  individual. 

Mr.  Burke.  Does  the  land  described  in  this  bill  of  complaint  cor- 
respond with  the  land  allotted  in  No. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Oh,  it  absolutely  corresponds  with  it,  with  the  orig- 
inal allotment.  It  absolutely  corresponds  with  it.  The  name  "  Kah- 
deen  "  is  used.    It  is  alleged  that  she  is  a  minor. 

The  Chairman.  The  identity  is  pretty  well  established,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  use  of  that  name,  Goodman,  which  is  a  bit  confusing,  I 
should  think  it  sufficient,  in  fact. 

Mr.  Burke.  It  names  her  there  also  as  Kah-deen,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Miss  Warren,  is  that  a  usual  or  an  unusual  name 
among  the  Indians? 

Miss  Warren.  What  name? 

The  Chairman.  Kah-deen. 

Miss  Warren.  Yes;  it  means  Catherine. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  usual,  a  common,  or  a  rare  name  ? 

Miss  Warren.  It  is  a  common  name. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  "  Kah-deen  "  of  itself  does  not  identify 
anvone  very  well  ? 

Miss  Warren.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Any  more  than  "  Catherine  "  among  the  whites? 

Miss  Warren.  That  is  true. 
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(After  an  informal  discussion  concerning  the  value  of  the  land 

under  c<»isiderationO 

The  Chaibmak.  Judge,  is  there  anything  further  you  want  to 
offer  to-day? 

Mr.  BiTBKS.  I  want  to  set  through  just  as  fast  as  these  girls  can 
testify  and  get  through.  We  are  willing  to  suspend,  but  I  want  to 
get  alonff  just  as  fast  as  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  call  another  one  of  the  girls  now? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  woula  be  very  glad  to.  But  first,  let  me  ask  Mr. 
Hinton  a  question. 

Mr.  Hinton,  do  you  know  anything  about  this  particular  land  and 
where  it  is? 

Mr.  HiNTOK.  I  have  never  visited  this  particular  tract  of  land,  but 
I  cnn  show  the  committee  on  the  map  where  it  is  located. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  That  would  not  do  any  ffood.  I  will  ask  Maj.  How; 
ard.    Do  you  know  this  particular  land? 

Maj.  Howard.  I  was  never  on  that  particular  piece. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  You  do  not  know  anything  of  its  value,  then? 

Maj.  Howard.  Only  generally,  in  that  section. 

Mr.  Burgh.  I  will  say  that  it  is  right  on  the  railroad ;  right  on 
the  "Soo"  line  of  the  railroad. 

Mr.  BxTRKE.  I  think  probably  the  committee  will  at  some  time 
require  you  to  produce  evidence  from  some  witness  who  is  qualified 
to  show  the  value.  You  can  do  that,  Judge,  without  very  much 
trouble. 

Mr.  Burch.  Oh,  yes ;  later  on.    I  had  not  expected  to  do  otherwise. 

Mr.  Burke.  The  only  reason  I  suggested  it  now,  informally,  was 
to  keep  this  case  by  itself,  as  far  as  we  could. 

STATEHENT  OF  MISS  B&BE-SEANK. 

(The  witness,  Miss  Be-be-shank,  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Burch.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  At  Twin  Lakes. 

Mr.  Burgh.  Is  that  your  full  Indian  name? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  ^at  is  all,  Be-be-shank. 

Mr.  Burch.  Did  you  ever  have  any  land,  or  own  any  land? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  Yes,  sir;  which  I  sold. 

Mr.  BxmcH.  How  old  are  you  ? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  Probaoly  20  years  old ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Burch.  Have  you  been  to  school  ? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.' Burch.  Where? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  At  White  Earth. 

Mr.  Burch.  How  many  years  ? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  Probably  three  years. 

Mr.  Burch.  Can  you  give  the  Indian  name  of  your  father? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  His  name  was  Kah-don-shis. 

Mr.  Burch.  Can  you  give  the  name  of  your  mother? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  Nah-zhe-wah-quay. 

Mr.  Burch.  Can  you  read  or  write  ? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burch.  How  long  were  you  at  school  at  White  Earth? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  Three  years. 
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Mr.  BuRCH.  Did  you  ever  see  the  land  you  owned? 

Miss  Be-be-8hank.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BtJRCH.  Who  told  you  that  you  owned  landf 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  My  mother. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Did  you  sell  this  land  ? 

Miss  Be-be-shakk.  Yes,  sir;  one. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Whom  did  you  sell  it  to? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  To  a  man  at  Waubun. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Where  did  the  man  stay,  or  where  was  his  place  of 
business? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  In  a  bank. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Can  you  tell  which  of  the  banks  it  was  at  Waubun! 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.'BuRCH.  Which  one  was  it.  How  did  it  look?  Describe  it 
Where  was  it  situated  ? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  It  is  a  large  bank. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Do  you  know  Mr.  L,  S.  Waller? 

Mis  Be-be-shank.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Burch.  What  did  the  man  pay  you  for  your  land! 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  Probably  aoout  $20  or  near  that  amount. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  How  did  you  come  to  sell  it?  Did  he  want  to  buy  it, 
or  did  you  want  to  sell  it? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  My  mother  told  me  to  sell  it. 

Mr.  BiTRCH.  Was  this  before  you  went  to  Waubun? 

MLss  Be-be-shank.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Had  the  man  been  to  see  your  mother? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  When  you  went  to  Waubun,  did  you  go  with  your 
mother  ? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Who  else  went  along? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  My  mother's  husband. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Was  that  your  father,  or  not  ? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  It  wa.s  not  my  father. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Did  you  understand  the  talk  between  them  ? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Did  they  have  any  interpreter? 

Mi&s  Be-be-shank.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burch.  Was  there  anything  said  about  how  much  land  you 
were  selling — that  is,  by  the  interpreter  to  her? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Burch.  Did  you  know  whether  you  were  selling  all  your  land 
or  a  part  of  it? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  I  think  only  one-half  of  the  land  I  owned. 

Mr.  BrTRCH.  Is  that  what  your  mother  or  the  interpreter  told  you  ? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  I  do  not  know  who  of  the  two  said  so. 

Mr.  Burch.  Did  you  make  out  any  paper  or  sign  any  paper? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  I  si^ed  one  oy  a  thumb  print. 

Mr.  Burch.  Did  you  sign  your  name  twice  by  a  thumb  mark  or 
only  once? 

Miss  Pe-be-shank.  Once. 

Mr.  Burch.  What  part  of  the  year  was  it? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  It  was  in  the  summer  time. 

Mr.  Burch.  Do  you  know  the  Fourth  of  July ! 
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Miss  Be-be-shank.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  Was  it  before  the  Fourth  of  July  ? 

Miss  Be-bb-shank.  It  was  probably  after  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  Do  you  know  how  to  count  money? 

Miss  Be-be-siiank.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  You  did  not  know  then,  of  course? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BmcH.  Was  the  money  paid,  then,  to  anybody  by  this  man? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  The  money  was  paid  to  me. 

Mr.  BiTRCH.  What  did  you  do  with  it  ? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  I  went  to  the  store. 

Mr.  Burch.  Did  you  spend  the  money  when  you  got  there? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Busch.  What  did  you  buy,  if  you  remember? 

Miss  Bb-be-8hank.  One  horse  and  a  colt. 

Mr.  Burch.  Was  the  horse  and  colt  in  the  store  or  was  it  around 
about  the  store? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  I  went  to  Monte  Price's  store. 

Mr.  Burgh.  Where  was  the  horse  at  the  time— on  the  outside  ? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  It  was  outside. 

Mr,  Burch.  Did  you  take  it  home? 

Miss  Bb-be-shank.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BxTRCH.  Did  you  pay  all  the  money  you  got  for  the  horse? 

Miss  Bb-be-shank.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burch.  What  did  you  do  with  the  rest  of  it? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  I  bought  food. 

Mr.  Burch.  For  the  family  ? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  family. 

Mr.  Burch.  Was  it  food  to  eat  there  at  the  store  or  food  to  take 
home  for  the  family? 

Miss  Be-bb-shank.  I  took  the  food  home. 

Mr.  Burch.  You  do  not  know  how  much  money  you  ^pent  for 
that,  do  you  ? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bxtrch.  Did  you  have  any  money  left? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burch.  Can  you  tell  how  much  ? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burch.  Did  you  keep  that,  or  give  it  to  your  mother? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  I  gave  it  to  my  mother. 

Mr.  Burch.  Did  you  have  a  brother? 

]^Iiss  Be-be-shank.  My  mother's  son  was  there. 

Mr.  Burch.  Did  he  live  in  the  family  then,  or  live  at  home? 

Miss  Bb-be-shank.  No,  sir. 

Air.  Burch.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  had  any  land? 

^liss  Bb-be-shank.  I  do  not  know;  he  probably  had  s(xne. 

Mr.  Burch.  Can  you  tell  who  gave  this  man  to  whom  you  sold  the 
land  a  description  of  it?  Did  you  tell  him  the  description  of  the 
land,  or  did  anybody? 

Miss  Be-bf-shank.  I  fi^ve  my  trust  patent  to  him. 

Mr.  Burch.  You  handed  your  trust  patent  to  him? 

Mi^  Be-be-shank.  I  do  not  remember  what  happened  to  it  there. 

Mr.  Burch.  Did  you  have  two  trust  patents,  or  only  one? 

Miss  Bb-bb-shank.  Just  one. 
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Mr.  BuBCH.  And  that  was  all  you  gave  him  ? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Did  your  mother  carry  that  or  did  you  ? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  will  ask  you  again,  who   told  you  how  old  you  are? 

Miss  Be-be-sh.vnk.  My  mother. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  When? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  When  I  sold  my  land. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  You  say  your  mother  told  you  when  you  sold  the 
land.    How  old  did  your  mother  tell  you  you  were  then  ? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  You  do  not  know  what  your  mother  told  you  about 
that? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Did  your  mother  tell  the  man  how  old  you  were? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  I  think  she  did. 

Air.  Burch.  Did  they  have  an  interpreter? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burch.  Who  was  he  ? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  Mv  mother's  son. 

Mr.  Burch.  Has  your  mother  an  English  name? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burch.  Have  you  an  English  name? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burch.  AVhat  is  your  mother's  English  name? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  Angeline  Michaud. 

Mr.  Burch.  What  is  your  step- father  s  name? 

Mias  Be-be-shank.  Che-que. 

Mr.  Bi:rch.  Did  vou  have  anv  vounger  sister? 

Miss  BE-BE>egxyK^i  Yes,  sirf  she  died: " 

Mr.  Burch.  Before  vou  sold  this  land  ? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  ily  sister  died  this  spring. 

Mr.  Burch.  What  was  her  name? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  My  sister's  English  name  was  Caroline  Sul- 
livan. 

Mr.  Burch.  WTiat  was  her  Indian  name? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  Equay-maince. 

Mr.  Burch.  When  you  sold  the  land,  did  your  brother,  or  your 
mother's  son,  who  interpreted,  sell  his  land  also?  Did  your  mother's 
^son  sell  any  land? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Burch.  Did  you  feel  sure  you  were  selling  only  one  piece  of 
land  when  you  handed  in  one  paper?  • 

>fiss  Be-be-shank.  I  sold  only  one  piece  of  land,  and  had  only 
one  piece  of  paper. 

Mr.  Burch.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  member  of  the  committee  desire  to  ask 
the  witness  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  When  was  it  that  you  sold  your  land  ? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  BuBKE.  How  many  winters  have  passed  since  you  sold  it  ? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  Probably  two  years. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  old  did  you  say  you  are  now  ? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  I  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  Burke.  You  went  to  Waubun  the  day  you  sold  your  land, 
did  you  not? 

Miss  Be-be-bhakk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  With  whom  did  you  go? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  My  mother's  son. 

Mr.  Burke.  Who  asked  you  to  go  to  town? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  My  mother. 

Mr.  Burke.  Did  she  talk  to  you  about  selling  your  land  ? 

Miss  Be-be-bhank.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  When  did  you  first  hear  about  selling  the  land  ? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  We  left  home  to  go  there. 

Mr.  Burke.  Was  it  after  you  got  on  the  road? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  Had  anybody  been  out  there  to  talk  with  you  or  your 
mother  to  see  whether  you  would  sell  the  land? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bi  rke.  Did  your  mother  have  your  trust  patent? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  My  mother  haci  the  trust  patent. 

Mr.  Burke.  Did  she  take  it  to  town  with  her  tnat  day? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  Yes,  sir;  she  took  it  to  town. 

Mr.  Burke.  When  you  got  to  town  you  went  to  the  bank,  did  you 
not? 

Miss  Be-be-8hank.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  did  your  mother  talk  with  somebody  there  in  the 
bank? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  Yes,  sir;  she  talked  with  a  man  in  there. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  many  men  were  in  there? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  There  were  three  men,  the  banker,  another 
man,  and  my  mother's  son. 

^^  ft  ^^ 

Mr.  Burke.  What  kind  of  looking  man  was  the  banker?  Was  he 
a  young  man  or  an  old  man  ? 

Miss  Bb-be-shank.  He  was  a  young  man? 

Mr.  Burke.  "What  was  the  color  of  his  hair? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  He  had  red  hair. 

Mr.  Burke.  Did  he  wear  glasses,  or  not? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  I  did  not  look  at  him  to  know. 

Mr.  Burke.  Did  you  talk  with  this  man  yourself,  or  did  your 
mother  do  the  talking? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  My  mother. 

Mr.  Burke.  ^Vhile  you  were  in  there  was  there  any  paper  written 
out  to  which  you  signed  your  name  or  to  which  you  put  your  thumb 
mark? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  I«do  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  BtTRKE.  You  remember  putting  your  thumb  on  some  papers, 
do  you  not  ? 

Miss  Bk-be-shank.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bi;rke.  Did  they  tell  you  what  that  paper  was? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  did  you  think  the  paper  was? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  I  did  not  know  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Buhke.  Did  you  know  you  were  selling  a  part  of  your  land! 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  After  you  put  your  thumb  mark  on  this  paper,  did 
you  get  some  money? 
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Miss  Be-be-shank.  Yes,  sir;  money  was  given  to  me. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  much  money  was  given  to  you  ? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  I  do  not  know  how  much,  but  I  remember  get- 
ting money  once. 

Mr.  Burke.  Who  handed  you  the  money  ? 

Miss  Be-be-8hank.  The  banker. 

Mr.  Burke.  Did  he  pay  the  money  to  you  or  did  he  give  it  to  your 
mother? 

Miss  Be-be-shaxk:  To  me. 

Mr.  BiTfiKE.  And  then  did  you  take  this  money  and  go  over  to  the 
store  and  buy  a:  horse  ? 

Miss  Be-be-shaxk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  much  did  you  give  for  the  horse  i 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  I  do  not  know;  I  have  forgotten. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  did  you  do  with  the  horse? 

Miss  Be-be-siiank.  He  died. 

Mr.  Burke.  Did  it  have  a  colt? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  Did  the  colt  die,  too? 

^fis.s  Be-be-siiank.  Yes,  sir;  it  died,  too,  when  it  was  quite  big. 

Mr.  Bt'rke.  And  you  never  got  any  money  for  this  land  except 
what  you  got  the  day  you  were  in  the  bank  when  you  put  your 
thumb  mark  on  this  paper? 

Miss  Be-be-8iiank.  I  only  know  that  I  got  money  once. 

ifr.  Burke.  Do  you  know  whether  your  mother  got  any  money  ? 

Miss  Be-be-siiank.  No,  sir. 

Tile  Chairman.  Mr.  Burch,  do  you  wish  to  make  the  same  request 
as  to  the  identification  of  the  records? 

ilr.  BuRcii.  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  ask  the  same  indulgence  in 
this  case. 

!Mr.  Burke.  WTiat  is  the  name  of  your  mother's  son? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  His  name  is  Ke-che-mo-ko-maun. 

Mr.  Burke.  Can  you  give  his  English  name  ? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  I  think  it  is  William. 

Mr.  Burke.  Did  you  see  your  mother's  son  sign  any  paper  while 
he  was  in  the  bank  ? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burch.  Mr.  Hinton,  I  have  shown  you  a  name  on  the  allot- 
ment book.     Can  you  pronounce  that  name^ 

Mr.  Hinton.  Wah-yay-quah-ke-shig. 

Mr.  Burch.  Miss  Be-be-shank,  have  you  a  brother  by  that  name? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  An  older  brother. 

^Ir.  Burch.  Have  you  a  sister  called  Equay-zaince  ? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  I  have  none, 

Mr.  Burch.  Have  you  a  younger  sister  called  Equay-zaince? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  I  have  a  sister  who  died  who  was  called  Equay- 
maince. 

The  Chahiman.  I  notice  you  limp  slightly  in  walking;  are  you 
lame  in  any  way? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  I  have  been  that  way  since  childhood. 

The  Chairman.  Since  you  can  n^meniber? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  WTiich  limb  is  affected  ? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  The  left  limb. 
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The  Chairman.  Does  it  cause  you  pain  ? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  health  good? 

Miss  Be-be-shank.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  much  obliged  to  you,  Miss  Be- 
be-shank,  and  are  much  pleased  with  you. 

Mr.  Burgh.  We  have  nere  the  abstracts 

Mr.  Burke   (inteii)osing).  You  ought  not  to  call  those  papers 
abstracts. 

Mr.  Burgh.  They  are  not  certified  abstracts. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  thmk  you  might  call  them  copies. 

Mr.  Burgh.  They  are  not  copies ;  they  are  originals. 

The  CiiAiR^f  AN.  1)0  you  mean  they  are  carbon  copies  of  the  original 
abstracts? 

Mr.  BuRCn.  I  mean  they  are  the  original  abstracts,  but  they  are 
not  certified  abstracts.  I  will  explain  to  you  that  we  sent  our  own 
attorneys  inj-o  the  offices  and  they  made  some  1,400  abstracts  accord- 
ing to  the  Linnen  and  Moorhead  list  that  we  hai,  and  although  these 
abstracts  are  not  certified  by  the  register  of  deeds  or  the  rec*order  of 
deeds,  we  drew  our  bill  in  equity,  so  far  as  the  descriptions  are  con- 
oerned,  using  the  matter  contained  in  them.  Of  coui'se,  if  we  should 
need  them  in  court,  we  should  have  them  certified  by  the  recorder  of 
deeds. 

Mr.  Bi'RKE.  But  this  paj^er  vou  have  now  is  an  abstract  made  by 
your  f6i*ce  for  the  purpose  of  o\>taining  information  upon  which  you 
based  your  suits. 

Mr.  BuRcn.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  They  can  go  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Burgh.  I  will  oner  the  complete  al)stract;  it  mav  all  go  in. 

I  will  have  Mr.  Hint  on  to  read  from  the  book.  You  have  the 
same  book  l>ef ore  vou  as  vou  had  in  the  case  of  Kah-deen  i 

Mr.  HiNTON.  \es,  sir. 

Mr.  BuROH.  What  page  have  you  before  you? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  This  is  the  second  schedule,  attached  to  the  original, 
which  is  approved  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  September 
13,  1007.  It  is  the  original  schedule  of  later  allotments  to  other  In- 
dians, bound  with  the  original  schedule,  to  which  I  referred  awhile 
ago. 

Mr.  BuRcii.  What  page  do  you  read  from? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  It  is  not  paged. 

Mr.  BuRGH.  How  can  you  identify  it? 

Mr.  HiNixjN.  It  will  be  identified  by  the  number  of  the  allotment. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Do  you  have  the  allotment  there  for  Be-be-shank? 
Do  you  have  the  name  of  Be-be-shank  there? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  1  ha\e  the  n;uiie  Be-be-shanh.  The  original  allot- 
ment number  is  4851,  SE.  {  of  the  SE.  i  sec.  4,  T.  145,  R.  88—80  acres. 
Tlie  age  of  this  allottee  is  indicated  in  1007  as  11  yeai*s.  She  is  indi- 
cjited  as  a  male  on  the  schedule,  the  letter  •*  M '-  ap]>earing  under  the 
heading  "Male.''  which  is  evidently  a  typographical  error. 

Mr.   BuRCH.  Is  that  entry  related  or  correlated  to  othei*  entries 

there  ? 

Mr  HiNTON.  Ileiv  is  a  family  group.  Xo.  4840,  Angelina  l^Iichaud. 
Mr.  Bi'R(  H.  Did  vou  hciir  the  testimcmv  of  Be-be-shank? 
1^     Mr.  IIiNTON.  In  part. 

Mr.  Bi'Rcn.  Did  vou  hear  her  mention  that  name  as  that  of  her 
other  ? 
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Mr.  HiNTON.  I  did. 

The  Chair3ian.  Did  you  say  she  was  11  in  1897? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Xo,  sir ;  in  1907.  ' 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  her  15  now. 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  age  given  at  the  time  the 
schedule  was  made  up.  Of  course,  the  allotment  agent  was  in  the 
field  doing  this  work,  and  you  mi^ht  allow  a  margin  of  six  months 
on  that.  The  mother's  age  is  indicated  as  38  years  in  1907.  This 
number,  4850,  is  in  the  name  of  Wah-yay-quah-ke-shig,  male,  13 
years  old  in  1907 ;  and  then  after  Be-be-shank  comes  4852.  in  the  name 
of  Equay-zaince,  female,  7  years  old  in  1907.  That  is  the  entire 
familj^  group. 

Mr.  Burke.  According  to  that  record,  this  allotment  was  not  ap- 
proved until  after  the  legislation  was  enacted — that  is,  the  acts  of 
1906  and  1907. 

Mr.  Bi:rch.  No,  sir;  this  was  the  original  allotment  also,  but  it 
is  down  here  on  the  supplemental  list. 

Mr.  Burke.  Although  it  might  possibly  happen  that  this  allot- 
ment may  have  been  made  after  more  than  six  months.  That  is  the 
date  of  tne  approval. 

Mr.  HiNTON.  The  agent  transmitted  it  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  on  May  31,  1907. 

Mr.  Bi'RKE.  Then  it  was  made  probably  in  the  spring? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BmcH.  In  this  case,  we  expect  later,  with  the  indulgence  of 
the  committee,  in  some  way  or  other  to  eitlier  withdraw  this  record 
orj)rove  that  this  young  woman  was  not  above  the  age  of  14  or  15 
at  the  time  of  this  occurrence,  and  possiblv  was  less;  that  this  trust 
patent  was  taken  there  for  the  purpose  oi  selling  80  acres  of  land: 
that  SO  acres  of  land  was  sold  for  some  consideration,  that  named 
in  the  transfer  or  deed  being  $60;  that  in  that  deed,  without  their 
knowledge  or  understanding,  was  carried  the  additional  allotment  of 
this  same  child  or  girl,  and  also  an  allotment  of  practically  the  same 
size  as  either  of  the  others  which  actually  belonged  to  the  brother, 
or  mother's  son,  whatever  way  they  have  of  expressing  it — lie  was 
probably  a  stepbrother — and  that  the  whole  was  thus  clouded,  so  far 
as  the  (Jovemment  is  concerned,  for  this  consideration.  This  is  the 
?ase  that  T  spoke  of  where  was  included  three  descriptions  of  land 
aggregating  240  acres  for  the  named  consideration  of  $60.  What- 
ever mav  have  been  the  real  consideration,  we  have  not  veiT  ade- 
quate  proof  beyond  what  she  states  here.  That  is  the  best  I  can  do 
fiere  with  this  case. 

Mr.%Bn«KE.  Mr.  Hinton,  you  are  quite  familiar  with  this  roll  or 
record  ? 

Mr.  Hinton.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  am. 

ilr.  Burke.  Will  you  state  between  what  dates  the  lands  on  the 
White  Earth  Reservation  were  allotted? 

Mr.  Hinton.  Some  selections  were  made  under  the  treaty  of  1867 — 
that  is,  some  selections  of  land  for  homes  were  made.  Xow,  under 
the  Nelson  Act  of  1889  the  allotments  were  authorized,  and  it  pro- 
rided  also  that  these  selections  should  be  retained  by  the  Indians. 
Thev  selected,  I  think,  under  that  treaty  160  acres  in  a  few  cases. 
The  first  opening  schedule  allotment  was  approved  February  28, 
1901. 
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Mr.  BuBKE.  Then  the  great  bulk  of  them  were  made  at  the  same 
time? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  They  beffan  to  select  their  lands  soon  after  January 
14,  1889,  after  the  record  was  made  of  the  selections  up  to  the  time 
that  this  schedule  was  made. 

Mr.  Burke.  We  have  been  told  who  the  superintendent  was.  Was 
there  an  allotting  agent  assigned  there  who  made  these  allotments? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  Who  was  he? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  D.  S.  Hall.  Here  is  his  certificate,  dated  July  21, 
1900.  That  is  the  certificate  of  D.  S.  Hall,  certifying  and  trans- 
mitting the  first  original  schedules  of  allotment. 

Mr.  Burke.  He  was  the  allotting  agent? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  I  so  understand.  His  official  title  was  Chippewa 
commissioner,  which  is  equivalent  to  allotting  agent. 

Mr.  Burke.  Where  is  he  now  ? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  I  think  he  is  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Burke.  Do  you  know  at  what  point? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  He  was  engaged  in  tne  capacity  of  Chippewa  com- 
missioner at  Onamia,  Minn.,  his  duties  being  to  remove  the  MiUe 
Lacs  Indians  over  to  the  White  Earth  Reservation. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  recently? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  He  is  out  of  the  Government  service.  He  went  out 
several  months  ago,  and  he  has  a  home,  I  understand,  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  have  heard  the  statement  made  in  the  opening 
by  Judge  Burch,  that  these  Indians,  when  they  were  allotted  lands, 
were  lined  up,  the  mixed  bloods  in  one  line  and  the  full  bloods  in 
another  line? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  Do  you  know  who  was  the  allotting  agent? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Simon  Michelet.  I  deem  it  proper  to  explain  that 
following  the  first  original  allotment  came  the  supplemental  original, 
and  then  the  additional  schedule  also.  I  have  not  that  with  me.  It 
is  at  the  Detroit  office.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  another 
schedule. 

Mr.  BrRKE.  Do  I  understand  that  this  line-up  that  has  been  de- 
scribed tv'as  when  they  were  allotting  the  second  80  acres  ? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  It  was  when  they  took  the  additional  allotment  as 

1  understand  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  it  was  suggested  that  the  same  thing  occurred 
when  they  took  the  original  allotment? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  I  do  not  understand  it  that  way.  I  have  understood 
also  that  the  allotments,  were  given  the  first  day  to  the  mixed  floods, 
and  that  the  full-bloods  objected  to  that  and  threatened  this  riot  the 
following  day,  when  these  two  lines  were  formed  and  they  were  per- 
mitted to  come  in. 

Mr.  Bi'RKE.  Of  course  that  is  entirely  hearsay? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  method  adopted  for  choosing  the 
allotnionts,  for  instance,  for  these  girls,  or  others  in  like  situation? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  The  law  provides  that  the  parents  make  the  selection 
of  land,  if  living,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  orphan,  the  agent  or  super- 
intendent makes  the  selection. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.45  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  meet  at 

2  o'clock  p.  m.  on  Monday,  July  31, 1911.) 
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Committee  on  Expenditubes 
IN  THE  Interior  Department, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Monday,  July  SI,  1911. 

The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  James  M.  Graham 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  following  members  of  the  committee  were  present:  Messrs. 
Hensley,  Hanna,  and  Burke. 

There  were  also  present:  Hon.  Halvor  Steeaerson,  Member  of 
Congress  from  Minnesota;  M.  C.  Burch,  of  the  Department  of  Justice; 
Thomas  Sloan,  attorney  at  law;  and  Mrs.  Helen  Pierce  Gray. 

TESTDfONY  OF  KB.  JOHlf  B.  HOWABD;  SXTPEBIlTTEirDEKT  07 

THE  WHITE  EABTH  DTDIAF  AOEHGT. 

(The  witness,  Mr.  John  R.  Howard,  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chair- 
man.) 

Mr.  Burgh.  Pending  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Burke,  I  desire  to  ask  some 
preliminary  questions.  Maj.  Howard,  what  is  your  name,  age,  resi- 
dence, and  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Howard,  John  Reed  Howard,  70  years  old,  and  at  present  I 
am  the  superintendent  of  the  White  Earth  Indian  Agency  m  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  Burgh.  Do  you  reside  there? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burch.  Mr.  Burke,  I  was  only  asking  a  few  preliminary  ques- 
tions before  you  came  into  the  committee  room. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  understand,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Burch.  How  long  have  you  been  Indian  agent  on  that 
reservation  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  took  charge  on  May  1,  1908. 

Mr.  Burch.  A  little  over  tnree  years,  then  1 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burch.  Who  was  your  p'redecessor  ? 

Mr.  Howard.    He  was  Simon  Michelet. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  Do  you  know,  in  a  general  way,  how  long  he  was  act- 
ing in  that  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  About  seven  years. 

Mr.  Burch.  Did  Mr.  Michelet  leave  there  immediately  upon  your 
taking  charge  as  his  successor  1 

Mr.  Howard.  He  left  there  soon  afterwards. 

Mr.  Burch.  How  soon  ?  How  long  did  he  stay  up  there  after  you 
went  m  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  He  was  there  at  dififerent  times  after  I  took  charge, 

Mr.  Burch.  For  how  long  a  period  ? 
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Mr.  Howard.  I  can  not  tell  exactly.  He  had  some  difficulty;  it 
was  probably  two  months. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  What  State  do  you  come  from  ?  What  is  the  State  of 
your  residence  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Whereabouts? 

Mr.  Howard.  At  Sauk  Center. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  What  business  were  you  engaged  in  before  you  took 
this  position  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  For  17  years  I  had  been  in  the  claims  department 
as  iLssistant  claim  agent  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  and  for  the 
last  2  years  I  was  the  chief  claim  agent  for  that  system. 

Mr.  "BuRCH.  I  will  ask  you  what  condition  you  found  the  Indians 
of  that  reservation  in  with  respect  to  their  nealth,  their  finances, 
their  means  of  living,  their  spirit,  or  any  of  those  things  that  you 
think  would  be  of  interest  to  the  committee  ?  Place  them  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  your  place  of  observation  at  that  time.  Tell  them 
what  conditions  you  found  things  in. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  found  a  great  many  sick  Indians  and  diseased 
people,  tuberculosis  being  quite  prevalent. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  How  about  unpoverishment  ?  What  was  their  finan- 
cial condition  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  were  in  better  shape  financially  then  than 
now,  but  there  were  a  great  many  of  them  who  were  financially 
greatly^  embarrassed  at  that  time  and  had  to  have  help.  I  was  called 
on  to  issue  rations.  I  can  not  give  the  figures  without  the  books, 
but  a  large  niunber  of  rations  were  issued. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  What  was  their  condition  respecting  their  land;  that 
is,  in  the  way  of  the  sale  of  their  land  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  it  was  sometime  before  I  became  acquainted 
with  that.  When  I  first  went  there,  I  spent  some  time  lookmg  over 
the  reservation,  and  found  that  farming  bad  been  nearly  altogether 
dropped  by  the  Indians.  There  were  evidences  of  former  cultivation 
on  every  hand,  but  the  old  fields  had  not  been  cultivated  for  a  long 
time.  I  concluded  that  one  of  the  best  things  I  could  do  for  those 
Indians  would  be  to  get  them  to  farming,  and,  with  that  in  view,  I 
sent  out  notices  that  I  wanted  the  Indians  who  desired  to  farm  to 
send  me  their  names  and  I  would  endeavor  to  assist  them  in  getting 
a  start.  I  have  the  list  in  my  office  yet  of  those  who  wanted  to  go  to 
farming.  After  I  came  to  investigate  the  list,  however,  I  found  that 
about  80  per  cent  of  them  did  not  have  any  land,  but  had  sold  it  or 
mortgagecl  it.     I  foimd  that  to  be  the  condition  generally. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  by  tliis,  Maj.  Howard, 
that  the  Indians  had  been  demoralized;  that  is,  that  they  had  beeB 
kept  from  work  by  being  able  to  sell  these  allotments  and  get  money 
from  them  to  live  upon  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  my  imderstanding. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  That  is,  by  selling  their  allotments  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Burch,  you  arc  a  lawyer  and  some  of  the  membe^^ 
of  this  committee  are  lawyers,  and  I  think  you  ought  either  to  testify 
or  let  him  testify.  I  only  offer  that  as  a  suggestion.  There  is  n^ 
need  to  reply  to  it. 
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Mr.  BuBCH.  I  am  afraid  you  have  put  it  in  such  a  way  that  I  will 
be  obli^d  to  reply  to  it.  I  know  perfectly  well  the  rules  in  regard 
to  the  interrogation  of  witnesses  and  as  to  leading  questions,  but  I 
want  to  get  on  with  this  examination.  Perhaps  members  of  the 
committer  can  do  it  better.  Of  course,  I  do  not  want  to  put  theories 
in  the  witness's  mouth  or  to  testify  myself  through  him.  I  haye 
noticed  apparently  a  little  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  major,  but  I 
will  endeayor  to  comply  with  your  suggestion.  I  want  the  truth  as  to 
the  conditions  there,  as  I  think  eyery  member  of  the  committee  does. 
Now,  Maj.  Howard,  you  understand  the  difficulty  I  am  laboring 
under.  I  can  not  suggest  these  matters  to  you  without  transgressing 
the  rules  of  eyidence,  which  you  ought  yourself  to  understand,  relating 
to  leading  questions.  Now,  please  go  on  in  your  own  way  and  teu 
in  as  brief  a  way  as  you  can  the  conditions  you  found  there  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  I  found  that  a  large  portion  of  the  reseryation 
had  been  sold  by  the  Indians.  I  found  that  there  were  seyeral  con- 
cerns at  Detroit,  one  or  two  at  Callaway;  two  banks  at  Ogema,  two 
banks  at  Waubun,  and  that  there  were  quite  a  number  of  land  dealers 
at  Mahnomen,  who  made  it  their  business  to  handle  Indian  lands. 

Mr.  Hanna.  What  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  were  engaged  in  buying  lands. 

Mr.  Hanna.  Buying  the  land  or  lending  the  Indians  money  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Both ;  a  good  deal  of  it  was  done  by  mortgages,  but 
it  amounted. to  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Hanna.  And  these  mortgages  were  foreclosed  on  these  lands  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Maj.  Howard,  proceed.  We  are  taking  up  the  yalu- 
able  time  of  the  committee ;  I  do  not  want  to  be  irritable,  but  we  must 
huny  along  with  the  examination.  Tell  us  what  eflfect  this  had  upon 
the  Indians. 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  when  they  sold  their  lands,  they  stopped  farm- 
ing and  enjoyed  the  proceeds.  In  some  instances,  it  did  not  last  yery 
long.  The  mixed  bloods  handled  their  own  funds,  but  the  full 
bloods  and  the  minors  did  not  handle  their  funds.  Their  funds  were 
held  as  indiyidual  Indian  money,  and  there  is  quite  an  amount  of  that 
remaining  to  those,  but  the  funds  of  those  who  handled  their  own 
money  were  soon  dissipated  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Wliat  haye  you  to  say  about  timber  affairs  there  on 
the  reseryation? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  west  portion  of  that  reseryation  Ls  prarie  land. 
There  are  32  townships  remaining.  The  next  belt  is  hardwood,  and 
on  the  eastern  portion  is  pine.  Practically  all  of  the  pine  had  been 
sold  before  I  went  there.  The  first  winter  that  I  was  tnere  there  was 
considerable  actiyity  among  lumber  concerns.  There  are  three  large 
lumber  companies,  the  Nicholas-Chisholm  Lumber  Co.,  the  Wild  Rice 
Lumber  Co.,  and  the  Park  Rapids  Lumber  Co.,  and  the}r  were  engaged 
in  logging  there.  Their  logs  were  run  out  to  their  mills,  which  are 
located  outside  of  the  reseryation.  In  addition,  there  were  numerous 
small  concerns,  and  with  these  I  had  the  most  to  do.  These  concerns, 
operating  small  portable  mills,  would  buy  logs  from  anybody  that 
^I'ought  them  in,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  the  logs  were  stolen,  and 
^  Was  kept  busy  with  my  help  in  running  down  trespass  cases.  The 
^Jst  winter  we  collected  seyeral  thousand  dollars  for  trespasses,  and 
^hat  money  is  on  deposit. 
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Mr.  BuRCH.  Had  large  quantities  of  lumber  been  purchased  and 
the  lumber  taken  oflf  at  that  time,  or  was  it  taken  off  after  that  time 
by  the  large  mill  companies  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  had  been  taken  off  at  that  time — that  is,  a  large 
portion  of  it — and  they  are  still  engaged  in  cleaninti:  it  up. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  What  have  vou  to  say  relative  to  the  conditions  you 
found  there  as  to  the  full-bloods  and  tlie  minors  of  mixed  blood  ?' 

Mr.  Howard.  I  found  some  cases  where  full-bloods  had  sold  pine. 
These  cases  we  investigated,  and  I  was  informed  by  the  Nicholas- 
Cliisholm  liumber  Co.  that  any  land  that  thev  claimed  to  hold  that 
they  did  not  have  a  right  to  would  be  cheerfully  deeded  back.  Some 
of  the  smaller  concerns  paid  the  stumpage  value  of  the  logs  they  had 
seized. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  These  were  logs  that  came  from  minors  and  fuD- 
bloods? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  had  no  trouble  with  the  large 
lumber  companies.  My  trouble  has  been  with  the  small  fellows  that 
would  go  in  and  buy  40  acres  of  land  and  put  up  a  small  portable 
mill  and  cut  everything  around  them.  These  are  the  people  we  have 
had  the  most  difficulty  with. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Have  you  generally  found  these  Indians  to  be  provi- 
dent or  improvident  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  are  generally  improvident.  They  are  like 
children,  many  of  them. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  what  is  the  custom  or 
law  or  rule  or  regulation,  or  whatever  it  might  be  called,  with  regard 
to  holding  councils  of  the  Indians — that  is,  the  tribal  councils  or 
subtribal  councils.     Please  state  what  the  custom  is. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  custom  has  been  for  the  agent  to  call  general 
councils,  giving  ample  notice,  so  that  the  Indians  living  on  the  reser- 
vation may  have  time  to  attend.  All  these  councils  are  to  be  held 
at  Wliite  Earth. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  You  say  that  is  the  custom? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Is  it  sanctioned  by  rule  or  regulation,  or  anything  like 
that? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  understand  that  that  is  the  way  is  has  always  been 
done. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Is  that  a  law  or  regulation,  or  what  do  you  understand 
it  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  understand  that:  there  is  any  law  about  it, 
but  it  has  been  the  custom  among  the  Indians  themselves  and  my 
predecessors. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  During  the  time  you  have  been  there,  have  there  been 
such  councils  called  by  vou  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  have  been  two  general  councils  since  1908. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Do  the  councils  about  matters  not  pertaining  to  the 
United  States  or  property  rights  in  connection  tlierewith  have  to 
be  called  bv  the  Indian  agent  ?  Where  matters  merely  concerning 
the  personal  affairs  of  the  Indians  are  involved  in  the  councils-^r-tJiat 
is,  tlie  Indians'  own  affairs,  and  not  the  affairs  of  the  Indians  as  con- 
nected with  the  United  States — does  the  Indian  agent  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  those  councils? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  understand  vou. 
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Mr.  BuRCH.  I  will  try  to  make  that  plain.  When  the  Indians 
claim  the  right  to  hold  councils  on  matters  of  their  own,  or  matters 
peculiarly  their  own,  where  the  Government  is  not  concerned,  and 
where  their  property  rights  are  not  involved,  can  these  councils  be 
called  without  the  consent  of  the  Indian  agent?  I  would  like  to 
know  if  that  is  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  would  hot  be  a  general  council. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  asking  about  general  councils. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  different  bands  or  villages  frequently  get 
together  and  talk  over  their  own  matters. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  In  matters  that  relate  to  their  own  property  rights, 
as  unconnected  with  the  United  States,  what  is  the  custom  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Since  I  have  been  there,  it  is  the  custom  for  the 
agent  to  call  the  general  council. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  How  is  that  general  council  called  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  is  called  usually  at  the  request  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  bands  or  the  chiefs. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  quorum  ?  State  what  the 
requisites  are  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  would  reauire  a  sufficient  number  to  satisfy 
myself  that  it  was  the  general  desire  of  the  Indians. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  And  you  have  had  two  such  councils  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Now,  do  you  know  whether  there  have  been  certain 
parties  there,  or  any  parties  thei:e,  holding  councils  on  almost  any 
occasion — that  is,  frequently  holding  councils  among  the  Indians  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Were  they  brought  to  your  attention  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  them. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Were  they  brought  to  your  attention  officially  for 
your  sanction  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  will  explain. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  All  right. 

Mr.  Howard.  In  1909  there  was  a  general  council  that  resulted  in  a 
great  deal  of  friction  on  that  reservation.  One  of  the  subjects  was  the 
selection  of  an  attorney  to  be  employed  by  the  tribes.  The  first  coun- 
cil I  called  on  June  16th,  and  it  was  adjourned  twice,  and  a  great  deal 
of  feeling  resulted.  Another  thing  that  arose  at  that  council  were 
applications  for  enrollment  among  the  bands,  and  that  was  referred 
to  a  general  council  for  disposition  by  the  Indians  in  open  council. 
At  this  1909  council  there  were  about  100  applications.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  friction  over  admitting  them.  Some  were  admitted  at 
the  close  of  the  council,  but  the  chairman  or  head  chief,  May-zhuck-e- 

Se-shig,  came  to  me  and  refused  to  sign  the  proceedings  that  were 
rought  before  him.  The  proceedings  were  eventually  sent  here  to 
the  Department  without  his  signature,  with  a  letter  of  explanation. 
At  that  time  May-zhuck-e-ge-shig  and  several  other  head  men — I  have 
the  names  at  home — came  to  me  and  requested  me  never  to  call 
another  council  until  they  personally  requested  it,  and  there  has  been 
no  other  council  called  until  the  past  summer. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  representation  made  toyou  t 
Mr.  Howard.  Friction  between  some  mixed  bloods  at  White  Earth 
and  the  Indians  of  the  other  bands. 
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Mr.  BuKCH.  What  particular  mixed-bloods  at  White  Earth  were 
concerned  that  you  know  of  ? 

Mr.  HowABD.  The  leader  of  the  mixed-bloods  is  BeauUeu. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  liis  first  name  ? 

Mr.  HowAKD.  Gus  BeauUeu. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Do  you  know,  or  have  you  heard  of  a  sort  of  spring- 
wagon  method  of  holding  councils,  tnat  is,  traveUng  arouna  and 
picking  up  Indians  and  holding  councils  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  know  all  about  it. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Tell  the  committee  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Last  year  sometime — I  can  not  give  the  date — I 
received  a  communication  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
notifying  me  that  Mr.  D.  B.  Henderson  had  been  authorized  to  hold 
a  council  of  Indians  of  Leechlake,  Casslake,  and,  I  think,  at  Redlake 
Reservation,  no  mention  being  made  of  Wliite  Earthy  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  with  these  Indians  relative  to  his  being  employed  as 
their  attorney.  Soon  after,  Mr.  Henderson  appeared  at  tne  White 
Earth  office,  and  he  had  in  liis  hand  a  notice  printed  out,  with  my 
name  printed  at  the  bottom,  calHng  for  the  council  in  four  days,  that 
w,  four  week  days,  thereafter,  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  at 
White  Earth.  lie  said  that  he  had  thought  it  proper  to  save  time, 
and  that  he  was  in  a  hurry  and  wanted  to  know  ir  I  would  approve  it. 
I  invited  him  to  sit  down  and  showed  him  the  letter  I  had  received 
from  the  department  in  which  no  mention  was  made  of  Wliite  Earth. 
I  told  him  tnat  I  did  not  understand  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
department  to  hold  a  council  for  that  purpose  on  the  White  Earth 
Reservation,  especially  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  attorneys  in  that  vicinity  looking  over  legal  matters.  I 
stated,  however,  that  I  would,  if  he  desired,  submit  the  matter  to  the 
department,  and  that  if  I  was  instructed  to  call  the  council,  I  would 
call  it,  but  that  it  would  require  at  least  30  days'  notice  after  the  call 
was  issued.  This  was  not  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Henderson,  and  they 
went  on  and  held  the  council. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  They  held  a  council  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir;  they  held  a  council  at  Wliite  Earth.  I 
have  the  record  of  tliat  council  furnished  me  by  the  chairman  and  the 
secretary  over  their  own  signatures.  If  I  recollect  right,  there  were 
48  votes  present.     I  have  also  the  list  furnished  me  of  the  Indians 

E resent,  and  of  the  persons  present  nearly  all  of  them  were  mixed- 
loods;  in  fact,  all  of  them  except  three.  Later,  that  council  was 
adjourned  to  meet  at  Mahnomen.  Thej^  went  to  Malmomen  by  train, 
and  I  have  at  the  office  a  list  of  those  that  made  the  trip  on  that  train, 

including  the  officers,  Knickerbocker  and  JuUus  Brown 

Mr.  Burch.  You  need  not  trouble  to  give  the  names. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  a  report  of  that  council,  and  there  were  24 

{)resent  and  voting.  That  was  called  a  general  council  by  Mr.  Beau- 
ieu.  I  was  censured  very  strongly  in  tlie  Tomahawk  because  I 
refused  to  attend  that  council.  When  thev  brought  me  tlie  report  of 
it,  and  requested  me  to  approve  it  and  send  it  here  there  was  attached 
a  certificate  which,  in  substance,  read  like  this:  '*I  certify  that  I  have 
personal  knowledge  tliat  a  general  council  was  lield  as  above  described 
and  that  I  believe  the  proceedings  of  that  council  rei)resent  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Chii)pewas  of  this  reservation."     1  refused  to  sign  it,  and 
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I  have  it  there  yet.  After  that  Mr.  Beaulieu  had  numerous  councils. 
He  took  a  wagonload  and  went  down  to  Rice  Lake 

Mr.  BuRCH  (interposing).  Still  on  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  notified  that  they  had  another 
council,  but  just  how  many  attended  I  do  not  know.  He  had  several 
of  these  councils  which  they  engineered,  and  which  they  afterwards 
di^ified  by  claiming  that  tliey  were  general  councils. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Do  vou  know  any  tiling  about  sending  a  delegation 
here  that  purported  to  be  a  delegation  from  the  tribe  last  winter  1 

Mr.  Howard.  I  heard  that  there  was  to  be  a  pouncil  held  in  George 
Berry's  blacksmith  shop  at  White  Earth,  but  I  could  not  get  the  date. 
Afterwards  sjme  of  the  Indians  who  attended  that  council  came  to 
me  and  reported  that  there  was  a  small  number  gathered  together 
and  that  thej  had  selected  a  delegation  to  come  down  here  to  repre- 
sent the  Chippewas  on  the  reservation.  I  remember  some  of  the 
names.     There  was  no  official  list  given  me  or  any  account  of  it. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Did  you  hear  afterwards  about  their  being  here  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Purporting  to  represent  the  Wliite  Earth  Indians  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes.  sir.  Later  I  got  a  communication  from  the 
fuU-bloods  of  Pine  Point,  Gull  Lake,  and  some  at  Leechlake,  and  the 
Mille  Ijacs  and  the  Wliite  Oak  Point  Indians,  requesting  me  to  come 
to  Pine  Point  and  meet  them  in  council.  I  went  over  there,  and 
found  that  thev  had  collected  a  large  number  of  Indians.  They 
had  also  invitee!  Judge  Long  to  be  there.  They  said  they  were  going 
down  here  to  protest  against  the  delegation  that  had  come  from  the 
blacksmith  shop  council  being  recognized  as  representatives  of  the 
Chippewa  Band.  They  selected  their  delegates,  and  I  have  a  list  of 
them.     Later  they  came  here,  all  of  them  being  Indians. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Did  you  learn  after  that  that  they  did  not  appear 
before  a  committee  of  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Tliis  first  delegation  are  the  ones  whose  expenses  wore 
paid  bv  act  of  Congress  later  on  ? 

Mr.  "Howard.  Yes,  sir;  $2,500. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  And  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  over  that 
among  the  Indians  there  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Now,  there  is  some  degree  of  jealousy  between  the  full 
bloods  and  mixed  bloods,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  A  great  deal  of  friction. 

Mr.  BuRCU.  What  about  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  the  full  bloods  claim  that  their  ills  and  woes 
are  the  result  of  the  actions  of  the  mixed  bloods  or  a  few  of  them, 
that  they  have  been  swindled  and  beaten  by  the  mixed  bloods.  They 
claim  that  at  the  time  the  land  was  allotted  that  they  did  not  get 
their  share  of  the  valuable  lands.     That  is  one  grievance. 

Mr.  Burgh.  Now,  has  any  attempt  been  made  at  any  time  to  in- 
fluence your  action  in  connection  with  the  tribal  afTaii-s  there  other 
than  officially  ? 

3^Ir.  Howard.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Has  any  atttempt  been  made  by  anybody  to  influence 
your  action  ? 
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Mr.  Howard.  Well,  what  I  have  done  has  generally  been  from  the 
result  of  my  own  investigations. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  to  influence  you — I  mean, 
by  either  side,  either  faction — in  these  dissensions  or  in  respect  to  the 
property,  the  land  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  question  goes  not  to  what  you  did  but  to 
attempts  made  to  induce  you  to  do  something  other  than  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  there  has  been. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Well,  if  it  is  worth  speaking  of,  tell  the  committee  what 
it  is. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  was  urged  on  several  occasions,  or  on  one  occasion 

{)articularly,  to  assist  in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Richardson  as  attorney 
or  the  triSe  at  the  council  of  which  I  speak. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Was  that  by  Mr.  Richardson  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Richardson  himself. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  That  is  not  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  Very  likely, 
if  he  was  a  candidate,  he  would  naturally  do  that  and  properly,  per- 
haps. WTiat  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  any.  of  these  factions 
or  parties  ever  endeavored  to  get  you  to  act  unconscionably  or  uncon- 
scientiously  in  respect  to  the  internal  aflfairs  of  the  tribe  or  their 
property  affairs  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  You  mean  the  land  mB,tters  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Any  matters ;  yes.     Land  matters  or  any  matters. 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  I  have  had  some  difficulty  with  parties  who 
wanted  to  get  fee-simple  patents.  They  claimed  I  was  not  using  or 
was  not  expediting  matters  as  much  as  1  should  have  expedited  them. 
Shall  I  go  into  that  and  explain  the  methods  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  Yes;  you  may  go 
into  it. 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  when  I  went  there  there  were  numerous  appli- 
cations for  fee-simple  patents  pending.  It  was  new  business  to  me, 
and  on  one  of  Maj.  Micnelet's  visits  there — he  was  there  closing  up  his 
accounts  with  the  department — I  requested  advice  from  him  how  to 
handle  them .  He  tola  me  that  he  had  made  it  a  rule,  if  I  remember  now, 
to  never  recommend  issuing  a  fee-simple  patent  unless  the  application, 
showing  the  party  to  be  a  mixed-blood,  was  backed  by  two  affidavits 
or  affidavits  of  two  responsible  parties.  I  followed  that  rule  and  sent 
off  quite  a  number  of  tnem,  affiaavits  made  by  some  of  the  best-known 
men  on  tlie  reservation.  There  was  one  instance  where  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  boy  swore  that  he  was  an  adult.  I  soon  found  that  I 
could  not  rely  on  those  affidavits,  and  then  when  I  began  to  hold  up 
the  applications  I  was  censured,  and  some  of  those  buyers  got  very 
wrathy. 

The  Chairman.  Censured  by  whom? 

Mr.  Howard.  By  the  land  buyers,  througli  the  Tomahawk  quite 
often,  and  I  am  told  that  complaint  was  made  here. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Was  any  proposal  made  to  you  by  anybody  to  go  into 
land  deals  with  respect  to  those  Indian  lands  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buucii.  State  them. 

Mr.  Howard.  About  two  years  ago  Mr.  Gus  H.  Beaulieu  was  in  my 
office  looking  up  some  land  matters  and  he  stated  to  me  that  there 
was  iron  on  tlie  reservation,  probably  iron,  and  that  himself,  • 
"  .  Congdon,  of  Duhith,  and  Ben  Fairbanks  were  picking  up  all  the 
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land  they  could  get  in  that  vicinity  where  they  had  found  indications 
of  iron,  and  that  he  had  come  to  me  with  a  proposition  to  take  me  in 
as  the  fourth  man,  if  I  would  go  in. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Go  right  along;  do  not  take  so  much  time. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  not  joined  the  concern  vet. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  Mr.  Congdon  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  He  is  an  iron  man,  and  a  very  wealthy  one,  of 
Duluth. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Well,  did  you  see  aiw  operations  tending  to  indicate 
that  that  was  followed  ?  In  the  first  place,  was  anybody  present 
when  this  proposition  was  made  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No;  just  myself  and  Mr.  Beaulieu. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Now,  was  that  renewed  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Never  was  renewed. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  What  did  you  answer  him  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  told  him  I  would  consider  it. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Did  you  ever  give  him  any  further  answer? 

Mr.  Howard.  Never  mentioned  it  to  him  afterwards. 

Mr.  Hanna.  He  is  the  only  one  that  ever  made  such  a  proposition 
to  vou,  is  he? 

Sir.  Howard.  I  do  not  recall  now  of  anybody  ever  suggesting  to 
me  to  go  into  land  deals  except  this  one  man. 

Mr.  Hanna.  And  these  other  men  that  you  speak  of  have  never 
said  anvthing  to  you  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No. 

Mr.  Hanna.  Never  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Why  yes;  Mr.  Fairbanks  comes  in  quite  often,  but 
I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  alluded  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Who  is  this  Ben  Fairbanks  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  He  is  a  merchant  there;  a  mixed-blood. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  A  man  of  considerable  wealth  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  He  is  the  wealthiest  man  on  the  reservation,  proba- 
bly; he  has  that  reputation. 

Mr.  Qeoroe.  May  I  ask  you  how  this  Beaulieu  is  related  to  Cle- 
ment H.  Beaulieu  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Brothers. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Is  Gus  Beaulieu  a  man  who  advertised  for  timber  and 
timber  lands,  or,  at  least,  has  he  sought  to  buy  timber  and  timber 
lands  for  the  Nicholas-Chisholm  Lumber  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  he  is  understood  to  be  their  agent,  and  he  has 
a  card  in  his  paper,  or  did  have;  it  may  be  running  yet.  ''The  high- 
est prices  paid  for  timber  and  pine  lands,'*  etc.;  that  was  the  form 
of  it. 

Mr.  Ferris.  You  are  the  Indian  agent  there,  I  believe  you  stated  ?• 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ferris.  In  charge  of  the  agency  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  the  term  ''agent'*  has  been  changed  to  "super- 
intendent"; I  was  appointed  an  agent  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Ferris.  You  are  now  termed  "supervisor"? 

Mr.  Howard.  Superintendent. 

Mr.  Ferris.  How  many  full-bloods  have  you  on  the  reservation  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  that  is  a  question  I  can  not  answer. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Approximately,  how  many  ? 
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Mr.  HowAKD.  I  think  the  last  roll  that  was  made  showed  approxi- 
mately about  1,000. 

Mr.  Ferris.  And  how.  many  mixed  bloods  does  that  leave  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  are  between  5,000  and  6,000  on  our  rolls. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Then  if  there  are  a  thousand  full-bloods  there  would 
be  left,  approximately,  five-sixths  or  5,000  mixed-bloods  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferris.  How  many  of  the  Indians  are  English-speaking,  that 
is,  speak  the  EngUsh  language  fluently  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  the  mixed-bloods  generally. 

Mr.  Ferris.  All  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  perhaps  not  fluently,  but  generally  I  think 
they  can. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Then  there  would  be  on  the  reservation  approximately 
a  thousand  full-bloods  who  would  speak  the  English  language  little, 
if  at  all;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Howard..  Oh,  yes;  vou  could  safely  assume  that  a  thousand 
can  3iot  speak  the  English  language. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Then  you  would  say  that  practically  all  of  the  mixed- 
bloods  speak  EngUsh  to  some  extent  and  most  of  them  fluently — is 
that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  no;  not  fluently. 

Mr.  Ferris.  What  was  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  My  experience  has  been  that  I  have  had  lots  of  men 
before  me  that  I  thought  understood  what  I  said,  but  they  would  not 
talk  without  an  interpreter. 

Mr.  Ferris.  What  per  cent  would  you  estimate  of  the  mixed- 
bloods  do  speak  English  and  understand  it  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Seventy-five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ferris.  What  trust  funds,  if  any,  have  these  Cliippewa  Indians 
on  deposit  in  the  Federal  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  is  a  large  one,  but  I  can  not  give  you  the  amount. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Can  you  estimate  approximately  the  amount? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  seen  statements  about  it,  and  I  think  it  is 
about  $4,000,000. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Belonging  to  the  6,000  allottees  of  the  tribe  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Wliat  is  the  total  acreage  of  each  allotment  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  consists  of  an  original  80  acres  and  an  addition 
of  80  acres. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Making  in  all  160  acres? 

Mr.  Howard.  Practically  160  acres. 

Mr.  Ferris.  How  many  fee  patents  are  you  issuing  per  month 
under  a  showing  made  either  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  as  to  bis 
competency  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  not  many  as  to  competency;  they  are  usually 
confined  to  mixed-bloods.  But  I  can  explain  a  little  further.  I 
have  had  application  on  the  ground  of  competency  that  upon  investi- 
gation I  could  not  indorse. 

Mr.  Ferris.  You  thought  they  were  incompetent? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferris.  That,  of  course,  on  vour  reservation  would  come 
from  the  full-bloods  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Feeris.  As  the  mixed-bloods  have  an  avenue  to  go  through 
under  the  Clapp  Act. 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  they  are  entitled  to  it  if  they  are  mixed-bloods. 

Mr.  Ferris.  How  many  of  your  Indian  wards  still  own  or  have 
allotments  in  their  names  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Approximately,  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Last  fall,  when  we  made  oiu"  payment,  we  inquired 
of  every  annuitant  whether  he  had  sold  or  mortgaged  nis  land,  and 
I  was  astonished  to  find  how  much  of  it  had  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Ferris.  You  have  tract  books  showing  that  fact,  have  you 
not? 

Mr.  Howard.  No;  we  have  not  a  record  of  those  who  have  sold. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Do  you  not  make  any  effort  to  check  up  the  recorder 
of  deeds'  books  with  your  tract  books,  so  you  ckn  tell  what  lands  are 
still  intact  and  what  ones  are  still  unsold  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  am  not  keeping  an  abstract.  Owing  to  the  short- 
age of  my  help  I  am  not  able  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Ferris..  It  would  be  possible  to  do  that ;  that  is,  to  check  up 
the  county  records  each  month  or  each  week  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  could,  if  I  had  additional  help,  keep  it  right  up. 

Mr.  Ferris.  And  you  could  tell  from  your  tract  books  those  that 
were  sold,  so  that  they  would  no  longer  need  to  be  under  your  super- 
Tision  or  inspection,  etc. } 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Were  you  present  the  other  day  when  the  young 
Indian  lady  named  Kah-deen  testified  f 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  I  was  in  and  out. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Did  you  hear  her  testimony  with  reference  to  the 
som  she  received  for  her  allotment? 

Mr.  Howard.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Do  vou  know  the  amount  she  did  receive  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  heard  $200. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  land  on 
the  reservation  from  one  end  to  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No;  I  am  not,  although  I  have  been  over  a  great 
deal  of  it. 

Mr.  Ferris.  How  much  of  it  have  you  been  over  and  are  familiar 
with? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  I  have  been  into  nearly  every  township. 

Mr.  Ferris.  You  have  been  into  every  township? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  on  that  reservation. 

i£r.  Ferris.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  On  the  west  portion  it  is  prairie. 

Mr.  Ferris.  How  much  is  prairie — what  per  cent  of  the  whole 
reservation  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  the  three  western  tiers  of  townships  are  prac- 
tically prairies. 

Mr.  Ferris.  How  many  townships  would  that  make  in  the  aggre* 
gate  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  About  half  of  it. 

Mr.  Ferris.  About  half  of  the  whole  reservation,  then,  is  prairie  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  I  think  so. 
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Mr.  Ferrjs.  Your  statement  is,  as  I  understand,  that  practicallj 
half  is  prairie  land  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  But  there  are  oak  openings  that  can  be  cultivated. 

Mr.  Febbis.  ^Yhat  per  cent  of  the  prairie  lands  are  tillable  and 
suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Practically  every  allotment  has  some  tillable  land. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Wliat  per  cent  of  this  prairie  section  of  the  reservation 
would  you  say  was  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  1 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  in  one  way  I  could  answer  all  of  it  and  in 
another  wav  a  great  deal  of  it  I  would  not  consider  very  valuable  for 
agricultural  land.  There  are  a  great  many  of  these  bog  places,  you 
know;  basins. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Swampy? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  not  really  swampy;  but  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  it  is  covered  with  water.     It  would  not  be  suitable  for  cultivation, 

Mr.  Ferris.  Well,  has  any  portion  of  that  area  just  described  been 
cultivated  ?  Are  there  any  farms  there  or  is  anjbody  carrying  on 
agriculture  on  that  prairie  section  of  this  reservation? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  a  great  deal  of  it  has  been  farmed  and  been 
cultivated,  and  it  is  being  cultivated  now. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Well,  what  success  are  they  having  with  crops  there! 

Mr.  Howard.  Raising  good  crops. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Well,  now.  Major,  what  is,  as  near  as  you  can  estimate, 
the  average  value  of  an  Indian  allotment  in  the  prairie  section  of  your 
reservation  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  the  prairie  from  $15  to  $40  an  acre.  It 
would  vary  according  to  location. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Would  you  say  $25  an  acre  would  be  a  fair  average! 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  1  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Then,  if  $25  would  be  a  fair  average  value  of  the 
prairie  section  of  that  reservation,  that  would  make  each  allotment  of 
160  acres  worth  approximatelv  $4,000;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  would  prooably  average  that. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Probably  average  a  value  of  $4,000  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  prices  paid  for  the  allot- 
ments that  have  been  sold  by  these  mixed  treed  of  Indians  and  full- 
blood  Indians  and  minor  Indians  on  your  reservation  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Some  of  them. 

Mr.  Ferris.  What  would  you  say  was  the  average  price  they  have 
received  for  the  lands  that  have  been  sold  on  that  reservation  1 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is,  the  allottees  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Yes,  the  Indian  allottees. 

Mr.  Howard.  Not  over  $5  an  acre. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Then  the  amount  actually  received  for  the  lands  was 
approximately  $5  per  acre,  and  the  value  of  the  lands,  you  say,  wtf 
practically  $25  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  so,  yes,  sir;  that  would  be  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Then,  in  your  judgment,  the  Indian  allottees  of  the 
prairie  section  of  that  reservation  have  received  approximately  one- 
nfth  of  the  real  value;  is  that  your  estimate? 

Mr.  Howard.  On  an  average,  I  would  say;  yes. 

Mr.  Ferris.  How  many  allotments  would  you  say  were,  at  this 
time,  being  sold  under  the  Clapp  amendment  ? 
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Mr.  Howard.  Sales  are  very  much  restricted  by  the  provisions  of 
he  Burke  Act  of  June  25,  1910,  but  there  are  some  sales,  I  am  told, 
>eing  made  now.* 

Mr.  Ferris.  To  what  extent  does  the  Burke  Act  of  1910  repeal 
he  Clapp  amendment  or  modify  it  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  it  prohibits  the  sale  of  any  Indian  allotment, 
)ractically. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Do  you  want  your  answer  to  j^o  just  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  that  is  my  understandmg  of  it. 

Mr.  Ferris.  How  many  sales  per  month  would  you  say  are  still 
;oing  on  under  the  Clapp  amendment  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  tnat  I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Mr.  Ferris.  You  have  not  consulted  the  register  of  deeds  or  the 
•ecorder  of  deeds  to  ascertain  as  to  the  number  being  sold  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No. 

Mr.  Ferris.  In  how  many  counties  does  this  reservation  appear 
)r  how  many  counties  does  it  cover  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  is  in  three  counties. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Then  in  order  to  ascertain  just  the  number  of  sales 
bhat  is  actually  taking  place  or  have  taken  place  in  the  past  you 
sp'ould  have  to  consult  the  recorder  of  deeds  in  three  counties,  would 
jrou  not  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  in  the  counties  of  Becker,  Malmomen,  and 
Clearwater. 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  wanted  to  inquire,  Major,  what  is  the  value  of  that 
portion  of  the  reservation  that  you  referred  to  awhile  ago  as  bein^ 
partially  covered  with  pine  timber  and  partially  with  hard  wood! 
What  is  your  estimate,  either  by  the  acre  or  by  the  quarter  section, 
as  to  the  value  of  those  lands  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  pine  land  that  I  have  been  over,  or  been  across, 
is  generaUy  Ught  soil. 

Sir.  Ferris.  You  mean  by  that  poor  soil  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Sandy. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Poor? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  I  would  not  call  it  very  valuable,  although 
this  year  they  are  raising  their  best  crops  on  that  reservation  over  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ponsford,  or  Pine  Point;  they  have  had  rains  there, 
but  that  is  generally  a  Ught  soil. 

Mr.  George.  Is  that  the  east  or  the  west  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  the  east  portion.  Now,  some  of  that  pine 
timber  is  also  on  clay,  heavy  clay,  and  that,  when  cleared  off,  will  be 
fairly  good  a^cultural  land,  very  much  of  it,  and  the  oak-timber 
part  of  that  will  be  good  agricultural  land  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Ferris.  My  question  was:  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  value, 
the  cash  value,  per  acre  of  every  allotment  of  those  lands  ? 
*  Mr.  Howard.  After  the  timber  is  cut  off  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  No  ;  at  the  time  they  were  allotted  and  sold,  and  before 
the  timber  was  cut  off. 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  I  have  heard  of  allotments  selling  for  as  liigh 
as  $20,000  years  ago. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Was  that  in  the  hardwood  section  or  in  the  pine 
section  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  In  the  pine  section. 

Mr.  Ferris.  On  this  particular  reservation  ? 
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Mr.  HowAKD.  On  this  reservation. 

Mr.  Ferhis.  What  would  be  the  average  value  pf  the  pine  lands 
per  allotment  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  it  would  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  timber 
and  its  location,  the  distance  of  haul,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Undoubtedly,  but  wnat  would  be  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate ? 

Mr.  Howard.  From  $8  to  $10  a  thousand,  stumpage. 

Mr.  Ferris.  What  I  am  trying  to  set  at  is  the  total  value,  ap- 
proximately, of  one  entire  allotment,  tne  average  value  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  I  should  want  to  look  at  the  estimates  of  tim- 
ber before  I  could  tell  the  value. 

Mr.  Ferris.  You  would  not  even  care  to  make  an  estimate  as  to 
the  average  value  of  the  pine  land  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  some  of  the  pine  land  had  very  little  on  and 
some  of  it  was  very  heavy. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Now,  what  would  be  an  average,  a  mean  average? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  that  is  a  difficult  Question  to  answer. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Would,  it  be  of  greater  or  less  value  than  the  prairie 
land? 

Mr.  Howard.  Oh,  yes;  much  greater. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Twice  as  great. 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;,  on  an  average  twice  as  great. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Then  would  an  estimate  of  $8,000  per  allotment  be 
much  out  of  the  wav  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  beUeve  it  would. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Would  you  care  to  let  that  go  as  an  estimate  of  the 
average  value? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  I  would  hardly  be  competent  to  pass  upon 
that. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Have  you  anyone  here,  connected  with  the  agency, 
that  has  traversed  these  lands  sufficientlv  to  be  able  to  testify  as  to 
that  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  I  have  not;  you  see  the  timber  has  been  re- 
moved from  it. 

Mr.  Ferris.  But  that  was  subsequent  to  sale  rather  than  prior 
thereto  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  And  since  the  timber  has  beeen  cut  oflF  there  have 
been  big  fires  through  there,  and  things  have  been  destroyed  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  would  be  pretty  difficult  to  go  in  there  and  say  what 
there  was. 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  presume  that  is  true,  but  my  question  was  whether 
the  timber  was  cut  before  or  after  the  sale  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Ferris.  You  do  not,  as  the  Indian  agent  of  that  agency,  permit 
the  cutting  of  timber  on  allotments  before  sale,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No;   not  if  I  know  it. 

Mr.  Ferris.  You  try  to  prevent  it.  Do  you  have  rangers  and 
farmers  to  protect  the  reservation  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  So  far  as  the  full-bloods  and  minors  are  concerned, 
we  are  looking  after  that  very  closely. 

Mr.  Ferris.  You  have  broken  away  from  the  mixed-bloods  so  far 
as  the  protection  of  the  agency  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes ;  we  do  not  interfere  with  their  property  at  all. 
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Mr.  Ferris.  So  you  do  not  know  whether  these  timbers  were  cut 
off  before  the  sale  or  after  the  sale  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No. 

Mr.  Ferris.  If  they  were  cut  off  before  the  sale  there  would  be  a 
case  of  neglect  against  the  authorities  there  who  had  it  in  charge, 
would  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Ferris.  If  they  permitted  timber  to  be  cut  from  the  Indian 
allotments  while  they  were  under  their  charge,  it  would  be  a  case  of 
neglect,  would  it  not  ?  , 

Mr.  Howard.  There  was  a  large  amount  of  timber  seized  by  my 
predecessor. 

Mr.  Ferris.  From  timber  thieves  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No  :  from  one  of  the  large  companies.  There  was  a 
dispute  as  to  the  allottees'  status;  that  is,  the  full-bloods  and  the 
minors.  Maj.  Michelet  seized  some  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
feet  on  the  ice.  The  matter  was  finally  settled  in  the  courts,  but  I 
do  not  know  how. 

Mr.  Ferris.  You  spoke  awhile  ago  of  the  Indian  council.  Do  jrou 
have  a  business  committee  of  the  Indians  that  act  in  conjunction 
with  you  with  reference  to  Indian  matters  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  appointed  one  this  year  at  Pine  Point,  and 
that  is  the  first  one  we  have  had. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Was  that  committee  elected  by  a  caucus  or  council 
of  the  Indians  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  committee  was  selected  by  the  fuU-bloods  at 
Pine  Point,  representing  the  bands  that  were  there  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Have  they  presented  themselves  to  you  and  asked  to 
be  recognized  as  the  representatives  of  their  tribes  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  I  was  there  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Ferris.  That  was  done  with  your  sanction  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  was  invited  to  be  present. 

Mr.  Ferris.  And  the  appointing  of  that  business  committee  was 
done  with  your  sanction  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ferris.  And  do  you  now  recognize  them  as  the  representatives  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have. 

Mr.  Ferris.  And  you  counsel  with  them  and  cooperate  with  them 
in  arriving  at  conchisions  about  their  affairs  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferris.  How  many  are  on  that  business  committee  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  there  are  five. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Do  you  have  any  of  them  here  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No. 

Mr.  Ferris.  What  views  do  they  have  about  this  proceeding  that 
is  going  on  before  this  committee,  or  have  you  not  consulted  them 
about  it  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  not  consulted  with  them  about  this;  I  was 
notified  to  come  here  on  short  notice. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Do  you  anticipate  bringing  any  of  them  before  this 
committee  to  let  us  have  the  oenefit  of  their  views  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  know  what  the  policy  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  is. 
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Mr.  Ferris.  What  occasioned  the  bringing  of  your  force  here  at 
this  time,  Major  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  was  requested  by  Judge  Long  at  Detroit  to  look 
up  two  or  three  of  these  girls  that  were  named  and  bring  them  to 
Detroit  for  Mr.  Hinton  to  bring  here. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Who  is  Mr.  Long  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Justice;  he  is 
the  attorney  there  at  Detroit. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Well,  he  did  not  say  to  you  what  his  purpose  was  in 
brii^ing  this  proceeding  before  the  committee  at  this  time,  did  he! 
»  lifr.  Howard.  The  way  it  happened  was  this:  My  interview  was 
very  brief.  I  had  arranged  to  accompany  Judge  Long  to  Milaea, 
where  there  was  some  trouble  with  our  Indians  over  there.  Well,  I 
came  down  on  the  train  to  Detroit ;  as  I  stepped  off  the  train  he  came 
to  me  and  said  I  must  go  back,  "To  go  down  to  the  oflSce  and  Mr. 
E[inton  would  explain.''  He  went  on  to  Milaea  and  I  have  not  seen 
him  since  to  talK  with  him,  although  I  think  I  did  see  him  as  we 
came  through  Detroit. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Who  is  Gus  Beaulieu  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  He  is  a  mixed-blood  who  lives  at  White  Earth. 

Mr.  Ferris.  You  would  not  think  that  editorial  comments,  favor- 
able or  otherwise,  were  sufficient  to  engage  the  American  Congress 
in  an  investigation  of  this  kind,  would  you? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  Gus  Beaulieu's  paper  up  there  has  very  little 
weight. 

Mr.  Ferris.  You  do  not  care  anything  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  it.  It  is  considered 
there  by  most  of  us  to  be  a  compliment  to  have  Gus  abuse  us.  I  want 
to  go  on  record  by  just  explaimng  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  Uttle  further.  How  long  has 
there  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  to  employ 
independent  attorneys,  independent  of  the  regular  agency  force  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  is  no  desire  among  them  since  1  have  been 
there,  to  my  knowledge,  to  have  an  attorney. 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  thought  you  stated  they  were  going  from  place  to 
place  holding  a  council  and  caucus  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whom  they  should  hire  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  was  before;  they  did  that,  the  mixed  bloods 
did  that. 

Mr.  Ferris.  They  are  Indians,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  the  mixed  bloods,  under  a  false  lead,  attempted 
to  force  an  attorney  on  the  tribe,  but  the  full-bloods  resisted  that. 

Mr.  Ferris.  To  what  extent  does  BeauUeu  represent  the  five-sixths 
of  mixed  bloods  of  the  entire  tribe  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Not  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Ferris.  How  many  of  the  five-sixths  would  you  say  were 
followers  of  liis  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Ferris.  What  business  is  he  engaged  in  other  than  as  editor 
of  the  Tomahawk  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  A  professional  agitator. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Well,  what  does  he  agitate  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Anything. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Does  he  invest  in  lands  ? 
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Mr.  Howard,  Yes;  he  has  been  a  very  extensive  dealer  in  lands. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Is  he  a  man  of  wealth  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  that  is  a  question.  I  am  told  he  has  been 
worth  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  I  am  also  informed  by  those  who 
are  trying  to  collect  bills  that  he  is  execution  proof. 

Mr.  Ferris.  How  much  Indian  blood  has  he  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  that  I  could  not  answer. 

Mr.  Ferris.  About  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  could  not  anawer  that. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Does  he  show  the  Indian  in  his  face,  or  is  he  practically 
a  white  man  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  would  say  he  was  a  quarter. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Three-fourtHis  white  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Perhaps  about  that;  that  would  be  my  estimate. 
He  shows  the  Indian. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Have  the  Indians  up  there  ever  hired  an  attorney  on 
their  own  accord  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Not  since  you  have  been  there  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  thev  did;  but  before  I  went  there. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Whom  did  they  hire  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  hired  Richardson. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  he  was  the  attorney  when  I  went  there. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Does  he  live  here  in  Washington  or  is  he  a  Minnesota 
attorney  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  He  Uves  here.  And  at  the  council  that  was  called 
to  reemploy  him  the  Indians  expressed  a  great  deal  of  surprise  that 
such  a  thing  had  been  done.  Tney  did  not  know  he  had  ever  been 
employed. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Who  employed  him? 

Mr.  Howard.  Beaulieu,  so  they  claimed;  but  that  was  before  my 
time. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Does  BeauUeu  hold  any  commission  from  any  faction 
of  this  tribe  of  Indians  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  He  claims  to  have  employed  Richardson  by  virtue 
of  authority  conferred  by  a  general  council. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Was  that  true  or  false  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  know.    The  Indians  denied  it. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Did  they  hold  a  general  council  ? 

Mr.  Howard,  I  coulcl  not  say;  it  was  before  my  time. 

Mr.  Ferris.  He  claimed  the  authority  emanated  from  a  council 
that  was  held  prior  to  your  taking  charge  of  the  agency? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Richardson  is  a  Washington  attorney,  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  He  lives  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Was  his  contract  with  BeauUeu  and  those  Indians 
approved  by  the  department  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  tnink  it  was. 

Mr.  Ferris.  You  think  the  department  here  in  Washington 
approved  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferris.  And  since  that  time  they  have  had  no  attorney  other 
than  the  regular  attorneys  of  the  Umted  States  and  the  specially 
detailed  attorneys  by  the  Government,  is  that  correct  *% 
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Mr.  Howard.  At  the  council  they  had  so  much  friction  and  there 
were  crooked  deals,  so  that  Mr.  Richardson's  application  for  a  renewal 
was  turned  down  by  the  department,  and  there  has  been  no  attorney 
since. 

Mr.  Ferris.  What  did  they  pay  Richardson  annually  as  attorney, 
if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  it  was  53.000  a  year  and  expenses. 

Mr.  Ferris.  How  many  years  did  he  work? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  I  do  not  know;  he  was  there  when  I  came. 

Mr.  Ferris.  That  fee  was  approved  by  the  department  and  paid 
from  the  tribal  funds,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  could  not  say  how  it  was  paid;  it  did  not  pass 
through  my  hands. 

Mr.  Ferris.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  paid  by  popular 
subscription  or  paid  out  of  the  trust  fund  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Ferris.  You  say  that  BeauUeu,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  a 
land  company  he  was  promoting,  offered  you  a  one-fourth  interest 
in  some  mineral  lands  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  He  claimed  to  be  buying  land  with  those  other 
parties. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Did  he  want  you  to  buy  that  one-fourth  interest  or 
did  he  agree  to  donate  a  fourth  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  it  was  to  take  me  in  on  equal  shares. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Without  any  remuneration  from  you  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  suppose  I  would  have  had  to  pay  for  my  share  if 
I  had  gone  in. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Did  you  infer  that  ho  attempted  to  bribe  you  or 
.  fluencc  your  action  in  administrative  matters  when  he  made  you 

at  proposal  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  after  I  thought  it  over  I  decided  I  might  have 
got  into  a  scrape. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Well,  you  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  United  States  statute  which  prevents  any  Indian  employee  from 
purchasing  any  Indian  lands  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  was  satisfied  it  was  done  for  a  trap. 

Mr.  Ferris.  You  think  it  was  done  for  a  trap  to  embroil  you 
rather  than 

Mr.  Howard  (interposing).  To  get  me  into  trouble;  that  is  the 
way  I  took  it. 

Sir.  Ferris.  You  do  not  think  it  was  made  in  good  faith  ? 

Mi\  Howard.  Well,  I  would  not  say.  He  acted  in  good  faith 
when  he  talked. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Did  you  take  any  offense  at  it  at  the  time  he  made 
this  proposal  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  He  came  in  there  to  get  some  information  and  in 
the  course  of  the  conversation,  and  before  he  went  out,  he  turned 
around  and  made  that  statement  and  wont  out. 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  do  not  think  you  understood  my  question.  I  will 
ask  the  stenographer  to  repeat  it. 

(The  stenographer  repeated  the  question  as  follows:  Did  vou  take 
any  offense  at  it  at  the  time  he  made  this  proposal  to  you  ?; 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  been  very  careful  to  avoid  any  friction  with 
Mr.  Beaulieu. 
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Mr.  Ferris.  Then  I  gather  from  your  answer  that  you  made  no 
open  protest  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  answered  him  that  I  would  see  about  it,  or  I  would 
consider  it. 

Mr.  Ferris.  You  merely  passed  it  by,  saying  you  would  see  about 
it  or  would  consider  it?  What  did  you  mean  when  you  said  you 
would  consider  it?  Did  you  then  determine  you  would  not  go  in 
with  him  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  I  said  it  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Whom  did  you  first  tell  about  that  proposal  to  you — 
after  it  occurred  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Why,  my  recollection  is  that  the  first  I  mentioned 
it  to  was  Judge  Burcn. 

Mr.  Ferris.  When  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  in  Detroit. 

Mr.  Ferris.  When  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  When  I  was  there  sometime — either  to  Judge  Burch 
or  Judge  Long,  but  I  could  not  say  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Recently  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Oh,  yes;  within  a  year. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Where  did  you  say  the  proposal  was  made  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  In  my  office. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Two  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  beUeve  you  said  there  was  no  one  present  when 
this  proposal  was  made  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No  ;  it  was  in  my  office.  Mr.  BeauUeu  was  on  one 
side  of  the  table  and  I  was  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Well,  now,  you  are  still  the  superintendent  of  that 
agency  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ferris.  And  have  been  for  three  years  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Three  years  in  May. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Well,  what  would  you  say,  or  what  would  your 
recommendation  be,  with  reference  to  the  repeal  of  the  Clapp 
amendment. 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  there  is  auite  an  amount  of  land  there  unal- 
lotted; there  is  also  a  new  scheaule  being  prepared,  which  embraces 
principally  the  lands  selected  for  the  swamp  lands,  some  26,000  or 
28,000  acres. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Are  they  school  lands  or  State  lands  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Lands  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  claimed  under  the 
swamp  act,  some  26,000  or  28,000  acres.  Now,  that  schedule  is  in 
process  of  completion  and  will  soon  be  sent  in  here  for  approval. 
Now,  those  lands  and  the  lands  still  unallotted  are  practically  on 
hand  there  yet. 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  did  not  desire  to  ask  you  as  to  the  unallotted  lands, 
neither  did  I  care  to  ask  you  with  reference  to  the  Ueu  lands  or 
swamp  lands.  My  question  was:  What  would  be  your  recommenda- 
tion, as  the  Indian  agent  in  charge  of  that  agency,  -with  reference 
to  tne  Clapp  amendment,  which  removes  wholesale  restrictions  on 
all  adult  mixed-bloods  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  I  had  not  considered  at  all. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Well,  you,  as  the  Indian  agent,  must  be  deeply 
interested  in  the  protection  of  the  Indian  lands,  are  you  lioXj'^ 
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Mr.  Howard.  I  am,  but  most  of  those  lands  have  akeady  been 
disposed  of.  Now,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Clapp  amendment  you  would 
probablv  stop  the  disposal  of  the  balance. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Well,  would  that  be  desirable  or  undesirable  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable. 

Mr.  Ferris.  What  per  cent  of  the  lands  coming  under  the  C^pp 
amendment  is  yet  unsold  and  intact  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Can  you  estimate  about  how  much,  either  by  per  cent, 
acreage,  or  area  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  could  not. 

Mr.  Ferris.  You  would  not  want  to  make  an  estimate  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  My  impression  is  that  the  most  of  the  mixed-blood 
land  has  been  sold. 

Mr.  George.  Can  you  give  any  estimate  as  to  the  value  of  that 
la^d? 

Mr.  Howard.  Of  the  remaining  land  ? 

Mr.  George.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howard.  On  the  redervation  ? 

Mr.  George.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howard.  FrDm  $5  to  $20  an  acre. 

Mr.  George.  Well,  is  it  of  the  same  nature  as  the  land  that  has 
already  been  disposed  of  imder  the  Clapp  amendment  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  the  best  of  the  pine  has  been  disposed  of;  the 
most  valuable  tracts  of  pine  timber  have  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  George.  I  would  like  to  ask  about  the  mmeral  lands  in  the 
White  Earth  Reservation.  You  say  that  this  conversation  with  Mr. 
Beaulieu  occurred  two  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Mr.  GfeORGE.  Had  you  ever  heard,  before  that  time,  of  any  minerals 
on  the  reservation  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  parties  had  brought  into  the  office  some  pieces 
of  ore — apparently  ore — that  they  had  picked  up  over  near  wnat  is 
called  the  Mill  Reserve.     We  have  some  land  reserved  there. 

Mr.  George.  Is  that  in  the  eastern  portion  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  in  the  northeastern  portion. 

Mr.  George.  What  kind  of  ore  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Iron  ore,  apparently. 

Mr.  George.  Could  you  tell  anything  about  the  quality  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No;  I  am  not  an  expert.  But  I  had  some  cruisers 
there 

Mr.  George  (interposing).  Some  what? 

Mr.  Howard.  Some  Government  cruisers.  And  I  showed  it  to 
them  and  told  them  to  make  a  careful  examination  out  there  for  any 
indications  of  ore,  and  Mr.  Carr  reported  to  me  that  he  has  found 
no  indications  whatever  of  any  iron  on  that  reservation.  But  I  have 
heard  that  some  Duluth  parties — supposed  to  be  from  there — ^had  a 
drill  in  there  somewhere,  with  which  they  had  put  down  a  hole,  and 
moved  it  off  again  very  quietly.     Wliat  they  found  is  not  known. 

Mr.  George.  Wlien  did  you  get  this  information  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  About  the  drill  ? 

Mr.  George.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howard.  Last  fall. 

Mr.  George.  Did  you  have  any  other  information  whatever  at  the 
e  of  the  coversation,  about  ore  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation? 
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Mr.  HowABD.  Yes;  I  had  heard  others  talk  about  it,  and  so  I  sent 
my  cruisers  out  there  to  investigate. 

Air.  Geobge.  Has  the  Geological  Survey  ever  produced  any 
information  on  that  subject? 

]Mr.  Howard.  Not  to  mv  knowledge. 

Mr.  George.  Has  the  Government  in  any  way  made  any  exami- 
nation of  the  lands  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  That  land  has  all  been 
allotted  out  there,  practically  all  of  it,  except  this  Mill  reserve. 

Mr.  George.  Well,  what  grounds  had  Mr.  Beauheu  for  speaking  to 
you  about  mineral  lands — about  iron  lands  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  He  seemed  to  be  very  confident  the  way  he  talked. 

Mr.  George.  You  refused  to  be  one  of  the  four,  but  what  did  you 
think  at  the  time  about  the  possibihties  of  iron  ore  being  upon 
that  land  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  I  thought  there  might  be  iron,  and  I  sent  out 
my  cruisers  afterwards  to  look  it  up. 

Air.  George.  How  soon  afterwards  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  they  were  out  there  several  times  during  the 
next  few  months — out  in  that  vicinity. 

Mr.  George.  And  what  was  the  result  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  said  they  did  not  find  anything  and  no  indi- 
cations. 

Mr.  George.  Do  you  know  whether  these  gentlemen  who  were 
to  be  associated  with  Mr.  Beauheu — Mr.  Congdon  and  Mr.  Fair- 
banks— went  ahead  with  that  project? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  understood  that  they  bought  lands  all  over 
there. 

Mr.  George.  In  the  behef  that  thev  contained  iron  ore  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  that  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  George.  Have  you  ever  heard  anything  more  of  that  project  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No;  only  I  have  heard  the  general  talk  that  there 
was  possibly  iron  ore  out  there. 

Mr.  George.  Well,  from  any  of  these  three  men  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  thinlc  I  ever  had  any  further  conversation 
with  Beauheu,  but  there  was  another  man  m  my  office,  Mr,  Gill 
Hartley,  of  Duluth,  who  is  a  miUionaire,  and  he  said  in  my  hearing 
there  one  day  that  somebody  would  find  iron  ore  out  northeast;  that 
was  about  a  year  ago,  and  he  bought  some  land  there,  I  think. 

Mr.  George.  Did  you  understand  that  he  had  had  any  indications 
of  iron  ore  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  He  did  not  tell  me;  he  only  made  that  remark,  that 
somebody  would  find  it  some  day. 

Mr.  George.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  other  kind  of  mineral  in 
that  land  on  the  reservation  anywhere  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  I  have  heard  some  fellow  say  he  picked  up 
some  coal  out  there  in  a  creek. 

Mr.  George.  What  creek  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Some  stream  over  there  by  the  Twin  Lakes. 

Mr.  George.  Is  that  in  the  same  neighborhood,  in  the  northeast  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  in  the  northeast.  He  claimed  to  find  some  coal 
there,  but  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  that. 

Mr.  George.  Did  you  tafk  with  him  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  I  heard  him  say  he  saw  it  there. 

Mr.  George.  When  was  that  ? 
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Mr.  Howard.  Well,  I  do  not  remember;  it  was  one  of  my  policemen. 

Mr.  George.  One  of  the  Government  policemen  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  one  of  the  Indian  police. 

Mr.  George.  Did  you  send  out  to  find  out  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Why,  I  talked  with  him  about  it,  and  I  found  he  was 
not  certain  whether  it  was  coal  or  what  it  was.  I  told  him  to  bring  it 
in  and  let  me  see  it. 

Mr.  George.  Did  he  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No. 

Mr.  George.  Did  you  ever  send  out  afterwards  to  find  out  about  it  f 

Mr.  Howard.  No. 

Mr.  George.  Did  you  ever  hear  anybody  talk  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Nobody  but  him. 

Mr.  George.  Well,  was  it  your  understanding  at  the  time  this  pool 
was  talked  about  that  you  were  to  put  up  money  in  order  to  buy  a 
one-fourth  interest  and  buv  iron  lands  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Buv  any  kind  of  lands,  I  supposed. 

Mr.  George.  Ana  you  were  to  pay  out  money  for  your  share  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  suppose  I  would  have  been  taken  in  as  a  partner 
with  the  others. 

Mr.  George.  It  was  to  be  kind  of  a  blind  pool,  then  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  did  not  investigate  any  further  than  that. 

Mr.  Hanna.  Have  all  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  had  their 
allotments  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir;  not  all. 

Mr.  Hanna.  There  are  some  to  be  allotted  yet,  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  is  a  band  of  Pembina  Indians  that  were 
given,  by  an  agreement  with  the  Chippewas,  one  township  of  land, 
and  that  was  ^Slotted  to  them  as  long  as  it  lasted.  Now,  there  are 
many  of  those  that  did  not  get  any  land. 

Mr.  Hanna.  But  all  of  the  Chippewas,  men,  women,  mixed-bloods, 
and  full-bloods,  have  had  their  anottments,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  are  a  few  at  Milaca  who  have  not  removed 
over  there  yet  and  who  have  not  received  allotments. 

Mr.  Hanna.  Is  there  enough  land  left  to  give  them  their  allotments) 

Mr.  Howard.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is.  After  we  replace  this 
swamp-land  deficiency  we  will  be  shy  of  enough  land  to  go  around. 

Mr.  Hanna.  Major,  a  good  many  of  the  mixed-bloods  have  sold 
their  lands  or  have  mortgaged  them  or  lost  them  under  a  mortgage; 
that  is  what  you  stated  a  while  ago,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  amortgage  was  practically  a  deed;  it  was  given 
four  or  five  years  ago,  and  they  have  let  it  go. 

Mr.  Hanna.  You  said  also  there  were  about  five-sixths  of  the 
Indians  on  the  reservation  who  were  of  mixed  blood  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanna.  About  5,000  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanna.  Have  you  any  idea  at  all  as  to  how^  many  of  those 
mixed-bloods  still  have  their  allotment  left — that  is,  that  are  not 
mortgaged  and  are  not  sold  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Last  fall,  at  the  payment,  we  made  a  list  of  the  allot- 
ments that  had  been  sold  by  the  Indians,  the  original  and  the  addi- 
tional allotments,  but  I  do  not  remonibor  those  figures.  But  it  is  a 
large  percentage  that  has  l)een  sold. 
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Mr.  Hanna.  Seventy-five  per  cent  1 

Mr.  Howard.  I  should  judge  so,  from  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanna.  And  possibly  more  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  of  the  mixed-bloods. 

Mr.  Burke.  Major,  this  reservation,  comprising  32  townships,  is 
located  in  Minnesota,  and  the  country  around  about  it  is  opened  up 
to  settlement  and  is  a  developed  portion  of  the  State  of  Minnesota^ 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  long  has  that  country  been  occupied  by  white 
people  and  developed  about  this  reservation  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Oh,  some  of  it  for  30  years. 

Mr.  Burke.  Is  there  any  portion  of  that  surrounding  country, 
immediately  adjacent  to  this  reservation,  that  has  any  mineral 
value  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No*  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

Mr.  Burke.  Has  it  ever  been  seriously  suggested  bv  anyone  that 
there  is  any  mineral  in  this  White  Earth  Reservation  f 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  there  has  been  talk. 

Mr.  Burke.  Well,  it  has  not  been  anything  more  than  talk,  has  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  No  ;  I  have  never  considered  it  as  founded  on  any 

Mr.  Burke.  Is  there  any  coal  in  any  part  of  Minnesota  anywhere? 

Mr.  Howard.  Not  in  any  quantity  that  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

Mr.  Burke.  No  coal  that  has  any  commercial  value  that  you  know 
of;  so  there  is  really  no  real  serious  thought  that  there  is  any  mineral 
in  this  White  Earth  Reservation? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

Mr.  Burke.  No.  I  beUeve  you  stated  that  you  went  to  this 
reservation  as  agent  or  superintendent  in  May,  1908.  Is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  at  that  time  how  long  had  the  law  been  upon  the 
statute  books  authorizing  the  mixed-blood  adult  Indians  to  sell 
their  allotments? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  Clapp  Act  was  passed  in  1906,  if  I  remember. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  the  amendment  in  1907,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  In  1907. 

Mr.  Burke.  Then, it  was  about  two  years  that  this  law  had  been 
in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  probably. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  made  the  statement  early  in  your  statement  that 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  land  had  been  sold  when  you  went  there. 
Did  you  mean  that  statement? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  did  I  put  it  80  per  cent? 

Mr.  Burke.  To  refresh  your  recollection,  did  you  send  out  letters 
to  find  out  who  wanted  to  farm,  and  did  you  find  out  that  about  80 
per  cent 

Mr.  Howard.  Of  the  list  I  had;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  did  not  think  you  meant  to  say  that  80  per  cent  was 
sold  at  that  time.  Now  what  per  cent  do  you  think  had  sold  their 
land  at  the  time  vou  went  there  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Of  the  entire  reservation? 

Mr.  BuTiKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
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Mr.  Burke.  You  do  not  know  just  to  what  extent  lands  have  been 
sold  or  mortgaged  since  May,  1908? 

Mr.  Howard.  Until  we  took  that  list  last  fall. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  you  can  not  distinguish  how  much  of  it  may  have 
been  sold  or  mortgaged  before  you  went  there  and  how  much  after- 
wards ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No;  I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Mr.  Burke.  After  you  went  to  the  reservation  as  superintendent 
or  agent,  did  you  take  any  action  looking  toward  advising  the  fuU- 
blood  Indians,  the  mixed-blood  minor  Indians,  that  they  must  not 
Bell  their  land;  was  there  anything  done  toward  discouraging  them 
in  selling  their  lands  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  did  on  every  occasion 

Mr.  Burke.  Well,  what  did  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Howard  (continuing).  Advise  them  to  keep  their  lands. 

Mr.  Burke.  Did  you  go  out  among  them  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  was  among  them  a  good  deal,  and  then  when  they 
would  come  to  the  office  I  would  talk  to  them  through  an  interpreter. 

Mr.  Burke.  Now,  in  order  that  the  committee  may  know  something 
about  the  administration  of  this  agency,  I  wish  you  would  give  us  the 
employees  of  the  agency,  stating  vmo  they  are;  that  is,  what  positions 
they  have,  etc.     You  are  the  superintendent,  I  beUeve  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  am  the  superintendent. 

Mr.  Burke.  Now,  what  else  do  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  W.  D.  West  is  chief  clerk. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  salary  do  you  receive  as  agent  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Do  you  want  me  to  give  them  as  they  are  now  t 

Mr.  Burke.  Well,  the  positions,  and  then  I  will  inquire  further. 
What  salary  do  you  receive  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  $2,100. 

Mr.  Burke.  Now,  you  say  you  have  Mr.  West  as  chief  clerk.  What 
salary  does  he  receive  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  $1,200. 

Mr.  Burke.  Who  else  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Peterson  is  assistant  clerk,  at  $900. 

Mr.  Burke.  All  right ;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Howard.  He  is  assistant  clerk  and  stenographer.  Then  there 
is  Miss  Warren,  an  Indian  here,  at  $70  a  month. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  is  lier  position  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Stenographer  and  interpreter.  She  is  on  the  agency 
rolls,  but  she  is  detailed  with  the  Department  of  Justice — ^has  been 
for  sometliing  over  a  vear. 

Mr.  Burke.  All  riglit.     Proceed. 

Mr.  Howard.  William  Daily,  an  Indian,  assistant  clerk,  at  $900. 

Mr.  Burke.  Anybody  else  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  D.  F.  Porter,  an  Indian,  superintendent,  at  $60  a 
month. 

Mr.  Burke.  Siiperintendent  of  what? 

Mr.  Howard.  He  is  overseer.     He  has  charge  of  the  allotments. 

Mr.  Burke.  Wlioelse? 

Mr.  Howard.  O.  W.  Dummort,  ])roperty  clerk ;  a  white  man,  at  $60 
a  month.  Tlion  a  mixed-blood  Indian  named  Boswell,  and  his  wife, 
as  cook  and  interpreter  at  the  indi<j;ent  home — both  Indians.  Bos- 
well receives  $300  and  his  wife  receives  8480. 
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Mr.  BuBKE.  All  right. 

Mr.  Howard.  Miss  Powless,  an  Indian,  matron  at  the  indigent 
home;  she  receives  $600  a  year. 

Mr.  Bu&KE.  Suppose  you  tell  us  what  this  indigent  home  is. 

Mr.  Howard.  It  is  a  place  where  we  take  care  of  old  and  indigent 
Indians. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  many  have  you  got  in  there  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  it  varies.  During  warm  weather  they  get  out 
and  go  into  the  woods.  In  the  winter  we  have  it  full,  sometimes  as 
many  as  50  have  been  provided  for  there. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  is  it  maintained  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  By  the  allowances  made  by  the  department  for 
rations. 

Mr.  Burke.  Out  of  moneys  belonging  to  the  Indians  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  that  was  authorized,  I  believe,  by  some  treaty 
arrangement  with  the  Indians  and  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  so.  It  was  an  institution  that  was  there 
when  I  came,  and  we  have  made  our  annual  estimates,  and  the  depart- 
ment has  very  liberally  provided  for  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  Now  proceed  with  the  list.  Miss  Powless,  I  beUeve, 
was  the  last  one.     mio  else  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Then  we  have  a  white  woman,  Mrs.  Thurston.  She 
is  in  the  classified  service,  and  so  are  those  others  I  have  mentioned, 
those  white  people.  She  is  matron  at  the  hospital.  And  we  have 
two  Indians  at  tne  hospital  as  assistants. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  does  Mrs.  Thurston  ffet  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Sixty  dollars,  if  I  remember.  We  have  two  Indians 
there  as  assistants  and  cooks.  I  do  not  recall  just  what  they  are 
paid.     That  I  think  is  all  of  the  hospital  and  indigent  home  employees. 

Mr.  Burke.  Do  vou  have  any  physician  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  On,  yes.     We  have  on  the  reservation. 

Mr.  Burke.  Mrs.  Thurston  is  at  the  hospital,  is  she  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  She  is  at  the  hospital.     Sne  gets  $60. 

Mr.  Burke.  She  has  two  Indian  girls,  and  what  do  they  get  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  One  of  them  is  cook.  She  gets  $25.  What  is  that 
other  one's  name  [addressing  a  lady  in  the  conmiittee  room]  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  It  does  not  matter. 

Mr.  Howard.  They  are  about  the  same,  about  $25. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  many  policemen  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  got  20  Indian  poUcemen  scattered  over  the 
reservation. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  do  they  get  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  two  captains  receive  $30  a  month  and  one  ration; 
the  privates  receive  $20  a  month  and  one  ration.  They  look  after 
the  32  townships. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty- two  altogether,  or  20  altogether? 

Mr.  Howard.  Twenty  altogether  now.  I  have  had  two  more  but 
have  had  to  reduce  them. 

Mr,  Burke.  Do  you  have  an  agency  physician  ? 

Mr.  Howard.    There  is  an  agency  physician. 

Mr.  Burke.  Wlio  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Dr.  Richards. 

Mr.  Burke.  Wliat  does  he  get? 
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Mr.  Howard.  $1,200.  Then  an  agency  physician,  Dr.  Cook,  also 
gets  a  thousand  dollars,  and  an  agency  physician  at  Beaulieu  a  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  I  have  three  more.  Some  of  them  are  recent 
arrivals.  There  is  Dr.  Green  and  the  one  at  Beaulieu  who  are  the 
regulars.     The  other  one  is  an  employee,  temporary. 

Mr.  Burke.  Well,  how  many  altogether  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  five. 

Mr.  Burke.  Four  physicians,  at  a  thousand  dollars  each? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  then  there  is  an  assistant,  is  there? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  is  one  at  Pine  Point,  one  at  Beaulieu,  two  at 
White  Earth,  the  hospital  and  all,  and  the  assistant  that  attends  to 
the  house-to-house  canvass  on  the  reservation,  making  a  report  of 
tuberculosis  and  other  diseases. 

Mr.  Burke.  That  would  make  five  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Five  in  all. 

Mr.  Burke.  They  all  get  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir! 

Mr.  Burke.  Are  these  men  regularly  in  the  service  or  are  they 
practicing  physicians  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Four  of  them  are  on  the  classified  list  and  the  other 
is  an  employee. 

Mr.  Burke.  Do  any  of  them  carry  on  a  general  practice,  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  doctor  at  Pine  Point  attends  to  outside  practice 
there,  off  the  reservation.  The  doctor  at  Beaulieu,  I  think,  attends 
to  white  and  Indians  alike  if  they  call  on  him,  and  the  doctors  at 
White  Earth  do,  but  nearly  all  are  Indians. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  are  the  duties  of  these  physicians  generally? 

Mr.  Howard.  To  respond  to  calls  when  made  on  them. 

Mr.  Burke.  From  wnom  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  From  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Burke.  Are  they  supposed  to  respond  to  calls  that  may  be 
made  by  others  than  full-blood  Indians  ? 

Mr.  flowARD.  There  is  no  distinction. 

Mr.  Burke.  Who  pays  them  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  are  paid  a  salary. 

Mr.  BuTiKE.  By  whom  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  By  the  department. 

Mr.  Burke.  From  public  funds  or  from  their  own  funds  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  From  the  public  funds,  from  the  Indian  funds,  I 
suppose. 

Mr.  Burke.  Then,  from  the  funds  of  the  tribes  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  is  that  a  treaty  matter  or  is  the  Government  using 
the  tribal  funds  to  pay  these  physicians  on  the  theory  that  it  has  that 
authority,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  ifowARD.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Ferris.  You  don't  know  where  the  funds  come  from? 

Mr.  Burke.  Well,  he  is  not  certain  about  it.  I  do  not  understand 
and  thought  perhaps  you  could  clear  it  up  as  to  why  the  United  States 
would  pay  pnysicians  to  respond  to  calls  in  response  from  persons 
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whom  the  Grovemment  has  ceased  to  exercise  control  over,  as  is  the 
case  with  fivensixths,  I  think  you  stated,  of  the  Indians  on  the  White 
Earth  Reservation. 

Mr.  Howard.  My  recollection  is  that  they  are  paid  from  the  fund 
for  civilization  of  Indians. 

Mr.  Burke.  Do  you  issue  any  rations  there  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  To  the  sick;  to  the  old. 

Mr.  Burke.  Do  you  issue  any  rations  to  mixed-blood  adult  Indians  i 

Mr.  Howard.  If  they  are  hungry. 

Mr.  Burke.  If  they  are  hungry  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Or  sick,  I  take  care  of  them. 

Mr.  Burke.  Then  you  take  care  of  the  mixed-bloods  if  they  need 
attention,  the  same  as  you  do  the  full-bloods  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Just  the  same;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  is  that  done  from  the  funds  appropriated  for 
civilization  or  from  an  appropriation  that  may  be  made  from  the 
funds  belonging  to  these  Indians  in  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  it  is  the  civilization  fund. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  say  you  do  not  know  how  much  money  this  tribe 
of  Indians  has  in  the  Treasury  to  their  credit  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Burke.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  money  these  individual 
Indians  have  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  In  my  hands  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  the  last  statement  showed  about  $34,000. 

Mr.  Burke.  Does  that  represent  all  the  money  that  belonged  to  the 
individual  Indians  belonging  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  so  far 
as  you  know? 

Mr.  Howard.  No ;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  other  money? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  got  in  my  hands  several  thousand  dollars  that 
I  collected  as  trespass  money. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  much 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  there  was  about  $6,000  of  it  now.  That 
money  was  paid  over  to  me  and  the  settlement  approved  by  the 
department  with  this  agreement,  that  if  these  parties  were  adjudged 
adult  mixed  bloods,  then  that  money  was  to  be  returned  to  the  pur- 
chaser.    So  that  money  is  being  held  in  the  banks  there  on  deposit. 

Mr.  Burke.  Now,  this  individual  money,  that  belongs  to  Indians, 
which  is  under  your  control,  I  presume  is  deposited  m  banks  that  have 
been  designated  as  depositories,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  and  so  with  the  other  money. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  what  rate  of  interest  do  you  get? 

Mr.  Howard.  Three  per  cent. 

Mr.  Burke.  Is  that  on  time  certificates? 

Mr.  Howard.  Monthly  accounts. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  do  ycm  pay  that  money  to  the  individual  Indians  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  By  approval  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Burke.  In  what  amounts  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  am  authorized  to  pay  not  to  exceed  $25  a  month 
to  any  one  annuitant. 

Mr.  Burke.  Do  you  sometimes  pay  a  larger  amount  on  approval  of 
the  department  where  the  Indian  could  make  good  use  of  it  ? 
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Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  where  they  have  had  sickness  or  death  or 
somethmg  of  that  kmd. 

Mr.  Burke.  Have  you  sold  on  that  reservation  since  you  have 
been  there  any  lands  under  what  is  known  as  the  noncompetent  act  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  I  have  not;  but  I  have  a  lot  of  sales  pending. 

Mr.  Burke.  Have  you  sold  any  lands  known  as  inherited  lands  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  not  sold  any  lands  since  I  have  been  there. 

Mr.  Burke.  Have  there  not  been  many  applications 

Mr.  Howard.  Wait  a  moment.  I  want  to  correct  that.  I  have 
got  two  sales  now  that  are  awaiting  the  approval  of  the  department 
here. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  kind  of  sales ;  under  which  act  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  One  of  them  is  a  full-blood. 

Mr.  Burke.  Under  the  noncompetent  act  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Under  the  noncompetent  act. 

Mr.  Burke    Now,  in  the  case  of  sale  of  lands  under  the  noncom- 

f>etent  act  or  sales  of  inherited  lands  the  superintendent  appraises  the 
and,  does  he  not  ? 

Mr  Howard.  We  have  it  appraised. 

Mr.  Burke.  Well,  the  superintendent  certifies  to  the  appraisement! 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  I  certify  to  it.  Sometimes  I  am  not  able  to  go 
out  myself  and  I  have  to  send  out  some  competent  man. 

Mr.  Burke.  Have  you  gone  out  yourself  and  made  any  appraise- 
ments ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  on  some  of  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  many  do  you  think  you  have  appraised? 

Mr.  Howard.  Not  many. 

Mr.  Burke.  Of  those  that  you  have  appraised,  can  you  give  us  the 
price  that  you  placed  upon  the  land  so  we  may  ascertain  what  the 
amount  was  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  run  from  $12  to  $20  an  acre. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  kind  of  lands  were  those  that  you  appraised  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Prairie  lands,  most  of  them.  One  piece  that  I  am 
selling  is  pine.  It  is  Norway  pine.  We  are  selling  it  on  the  stump 
at  $8  a  thousand  feet.  It  is  a  long  distance  to  haul.  That  sale  has 
not  been  closed  up  yet,  but  I  have  authority  to  do  so.  It  amounts 
to  about  $7,000. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  beUeve  you  stated  that  the  prairie  lands  you 
appraised  were  at  from  $8  to  $20  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  From  $12  to  $20.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  below 
$12. 

Mr.  Burke.  Then  you  have  not  appraised  any  land  as  high  as 
you  sav  the  average  value  of  the  prairie  land  is — $25  an  acrof 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  I  have  endeavored  to  be  very  conservative 
in  my  appraisals;  as  land  is  not  to  be  sold  at  less  than  appraised 
value  we  are  not  limited  should  anyone  offer  to  pav  more. 

Mr.  BuTiKE.  I  understand;  but  you  were  appraising  the  land— ^ 

Mr.  Howard.  At  what  I  considered  a  fair  value. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  you  considered  to  be  a  fair  value  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  you  have  appraised  lands  at  from  $12  to  $20. 
Now,  have  you  appraised  any  land  that  had  timber  upon  it  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Tnose  are  reckoned  by  stumpage. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  is  that  basis  ? 
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Mr.  Howard.  The  piece  that  I  am  speaking  about  is  Norway 
pine,  and  we  have  agreed  on  $8  a  thousand  stiunpage. 

Mr.  Burke.  Have  you  had  your  cruisers  report  to  you,  so  you 
could  give  us  an  idea  as  to  aoout  how  much  stumpage  of  timber 
that  is  on  an  80-acre  allotment  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  cruisers  estimated  the  pine  on  one  of  those 
eighties  at  four  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  if  I  remember. 

Mr.  Burke.  Four  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  one  of  the  eighties.  The  other  one  I /don't 
remember,  but  the  two  together  amoimted  to  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $7,000.     There  were  two  children 

Mr.  Burke.  Those  are  80-acre  tracts  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Eighty  acres  each. 

Mr.  Burke.  To  what  extent  is  there  land  owned  by  full-blooded 
Indians  and  mixed  Indians  and  mixed-blood  minors  from  which  the 
timber  has  not  been  cut  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  These  mat- 
ters come  up  to  me  as  the  Indians  come  to  me  and  want  to  sell  or 
complain  of  trespass,  and  then  I  have  them  investigated.  I  have  no 
authority  to  keep  regular  cruisers.  I  have  had  two  cruisers  there, 
but  I  have  not  had  any  authority  for  them  for  some  time.  While  I 
had  them  I  kept  these  matters  up  in  that  way.  The  cruisers  that  I 
had  are  now  employed  by  the  I)epartment  of  Justice,  and  when  I 
have  occasion  to  look  up  any  particular  tract  I  send  them  the 
minutes,  and  when  they  are  in  tnat  vicinity  they  kindly  look  it  up 
and  they  send  me  the  reports. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Will  you  allow  me  to  explain  that  we  are  endeavoring 
to  have  these  two  cruisers  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  all  the  wood 
on  all  the  land  on  the  reservation  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  think  it  ought  to  have  been  done  some  years  ago. 

Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  protecting  the  timber  lands  ot  the 
full-blood  Indians  and  minor  mixed  bloods  from  persons  who  have 
bought  and  acquired  timber  land  adjoining  lands  owned  by  Indians 
such  as  I  have  described,  from  such  persons  cutting  the  timber  get- 
ting over  on  to  the  adjoining  land  owned  by  the  full  bloods  or  minor 
mixed  bloods  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  considerable. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  what  do  you  do  to  prevent  that  thing  from 
happening  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  As  soon  as  I  learn  about  it  we  go  out  and  investi- 

Sfate,  run  it  down,  and  endeavor  to  collect  for  the  stumpage  of  the 
o^  taken. 

Mr.  Burke.  Do  you  usually  find  the  person  who  has  cut  it  claiming 
that  he  has  gotten  over  the  Ime  by  mistake  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  sometimes  we  are  unable  to  trace  it.  We 
traced  one  trespasser  who  hauled  his  logs  20  miles  off  the  reservation 
to  a  mill :  he  hauled  them  in  the  night.  We  were  after  him  some  time, 
but  we  nnaUy  located  it,  and  the  man  put  up  for  the  stumpage.  We 
measured  the  stumps  and  the  tops.  We  found  the  logs  in  his  yard. 
We  found  another  place  where  a  white  man  had  cut  the  timber  of  his 
children,  hauled  it  to  a  mill,  and  sold  it  for  $10  a  thousand.  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  running  that  down,  but  the  cruisers  that  I  had  went  in 
and  made  a  stump-and-top  estimate  and  by  marks  on  the  stumps 
they  located  some  of  those  logs  on  the  ice  at  the  mill.     The  parties 
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came  in  and  settled  for  them.  I  charged  them  $14  a  thousand  for 
those  logs,  for  white  pine.  They  had  already  paid  $10,  and  there  waa 
some  objection,  but  they  paid  it.  The  money  is  on  deposit  for  the 
children. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  much  time  do  you  spend  at  the  agency  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  am  out  a  great  deal  of  the  time.  1  am  confined 
at  the  agency  more  than  I  would  be  if  I  had  more  office  force. 

Mr.  Burke.  Do  you  go  out  among  the  Indians  and  into  different 
parts  of  the  reservation  from  time  to  time  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  you  endeavor,  do  you,  to  come  personally  in 
contact  with  what  is  going  on  on  the  whole  reservation  as  far  as 
possible  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Wliere  there  are  complaints  made  I  endeavor  to 
have  them  run  right  down  as  promptly  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  spoke  about  there  being  two  councils,  I  believe 
you  said,  and  that  was  the  only  council  of  aU  the  Indians  that  has 
been  held  since  vou  have  been  there  which  could  be  regarded  as  a 
council  of  the  triTje  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Since  1908. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  many  Indians  were  present  at  those  two  councils  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  the  council  of  1909  was  held  first  on  the  16th 
of  June.  It  was  the  day  after  the  annual  celebration  and  there  was 
a  large  number  of  Indians  there. 

Mr.  Burke.  About  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  I  could  not  say.  I  did  not  attend  it,  but  there 
was  a  big  crowd.     Then  they  adjourned  it 

Mr.  Burke.  What  do  you  mean  by  big  crowd — several  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Several  hundred,  probably.  It  was  practically 
during  the  celebration  when  we  had  several  thousand  in  there. 
Then  it  was  adjourned  until  July  and  there  was  a  diminished  attend- 
ance. Then  it  was  adjourned  again  until  some  time  later.  Proba- 
bly there  were  200  present  tlie  last  time,  the  last  council  being  prin- 
cipally mixed-bloods  that  were  brought  in  by  wagons. 

Mr.  BiTRKE.  How  many  were  at  the  second  council? 

Ml*.  Howard.  Tlie  second  one,  probably  150. 

Mr.  Burke.  About  150? 

Mr.  Howard.  Perhaps  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  was  that  regarded  as  a  general  council? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  that  was  a  general  council,  adjourned  from  the 
first  one. 

Mr.  Burke.  Is  that  tlie  council  when  that  business  committee  was 
selected  i 

Mr.  Howard.  No. 

Mr.  Burke.  When  was  that  selected? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  was  selected  this  last  summer. 

Mr.  Burke.  Was  that  a  general  council? 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  Wliat  kind  of  a  council  w^as  that? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  was  a  council  held  bv  the  full  bloods.  The 
Otter  Tail  and  Gull  Lake  and  other  bands  sent  out  runners  and  got 
them  together  at  the  time  tliis  other  delegation  came  down  here. 
They  cafied  them  together  of  their  own  volition,  sent  out  runners. 
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Mr.  Burke.  That  would  be  regarded,  then,  as  a  factional  council  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  was  the  full-bloods. 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  of  the  full-bloods.  They  sent  a  delegation  to 
Wasliington  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  The  expenses  of  the  delegation  were  paid  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  don  t  know;  not  through  me. 

Mr.  Burke.  Would  not  the  Government  have  authority  to  pay 
them  i 

Mr.  Howard.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  They  were  paid,  although  I  am  not  testifymg,  $600^ 
I  think.  ^    • 

Mr.  Burke.  And  the  delegation,  wliich  came  down  which  repre- 
sented the  council  that  you  say  Beaulieu  called  could  only  get  tlieir 
ex})enses  by  an  appropriation  from  Congress  unless  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment is  willing  to  pay  them.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  were  paid  by  an  appropriation.     1  read  the  act. 

Mr.  Burke.  Well,  they  miglit  have  been  paid  the  same  as  the 
others^ 

ilr.  Howard.  I  don't  know  about  paying  the  others. 

Mr.  Burke.  It  is  admitted  thev  were  paid;  I  guess  there  is  no  dis- 
pute about  it.  Xow,  there  would  be  no  more  reason,  would  there, 
m  paying  the  expenses  of  a  delegation  representing  one  faction  than 
there  would  the  other,  would  there? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  they  were  not  sent  here  by  a  regular  coimcil; 
neither  of  them  were. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  bv  the  Indian  Bureau,  do  vou? 

Mr.  Burke.  By  the  Indian  Bureau;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  what  money  was  the  $2,400  appropriated 
by  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  From  their  funds. 

The  Chairman.  \Miat  was  the  reason  for  the  difTerence — one 
receiving  8600  and  the  other  $2,400  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  am  going  to  interrogate  as  to  that.  Major,  how 
much  money  was  actually  paid  in  expenses  to  the  first  delegation, 
if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  know.  If  you  wish  me  to  say  what  I 
heard 

Mr.  Burke.  Well,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  question.  You  do  not 
wish  this  committee  to  understand  that  $2,500  was  actually  expended  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  By  the  second  delegation  ? 

•Mr.  Burke.  By  the  first  delegation. 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  the  first  delegation  I  was  told  got  $600. 

Mr.  Burke.  Well,  the  second  delegation. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  mixed-blood  delegation  I  was  told  got  $2,400. 

Mr.  Burke.  Biit  you  do  not  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Burke.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  provision  in  the  appropriation 
act  which  authorized  the  payment  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  I  read  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  Does  not  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  provide  that  the 
expenses  shall  be  paid  but  not  exceeding  $2,500? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  may  be  the  way  it  reads. 
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Mr.  Burke.  But  the  purpose  of  it  was  to  pay  the  actual  expenses. 
How  did  the  two  delegations  compare  in  size,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  mixed-blood  delegation  had  accompanying  them 
several  white  men.  Whether  they  figured  as  delegates  or  not  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Burke.  Well,  Indians;  I  do  not  care  how  many  whit«  men. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  long  did  they  remain  here,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  forgotten. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  long  did  the  other  delegation  remain  here  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Not  a  great  while. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  many  of  them  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Five  or  six. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Will  you  allow  me  to  say  or  suggest  that  Mr.  Hinton 
knows  all  the  facts  ?     He  accompanied  them. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  am  nearly  through  with  Mai.  Howard.  If  an 
Indian  is  a  mixed  blood  and  an  adult  he  has  the  aosolute  right  under 
the  Clapp  Act  to  sell  his  allotment,  has  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  understand  it  so. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  therefore  he  would  have  the  right  to  remove  the 
timber  therefrom  if  he  so  desired,  would  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes ;  he  would.     It  is  his  property. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  if  a  person  bought  that  land  from  such  an  Indian, 
he  would  have  the  right  to  remove  the  timber  and  dispose  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  He  would  have  a  clear  title. 

Mr.  Burke.  Then  if  there  is  an  advertisement  in  some  local  news- 

f>aper  published  m  that  locality  proposing  to  pay  the  highest  prices 
or  pine  timber,  it  would  not  mean  or  suggest  anything  improper, 
would  it  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No;  I  do  not  understand  that  it  would.  But  I 
should  infer  from  what  you  have  said  that  about  five-sixths  of  this 
reservation  would  be  land  from  which  the  timber  could  be  sold  with- 
out violating  any  law.  The  mere  fact  that  there  is  an  advertisement 
in  this  paper  published  by  Beaulieu  does  not  suggest  that  he  is  intend- 
ing to  purchase  timber  unlawfully. 

rerhaps  I  have  given  the  wrong  impression.  Of  those  five-sixths 
I  would  include  the  minor  mixed-bloous  as  well  as  the  adults. 

Mr.  Burke.  At  any  rate,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  land  there 
from  which  the  timber  may  be  cut  and  sold  without  violating  anv 
law? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  Then  the  mere  fact  of  some  person  advertising  thnt 
he  would  pay  the  best  prices  for  timber  does  not  suggest  anything 
improper  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No;  I  don*t  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Burke.  When  was  the  so-called  Hinton  roll  made  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Last  fall. 

Mr.  Burke.  About  what  time  was  it  approved  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hinton  can  answer  that  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Burke.  Well,  nearly  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  we  finished  it  up  in  December — the  field  work 
generally. 

Mr.  Burke.  Do  you  know  how  many  Indians  appear  on  that  roll 
as  mixed-bloods,  adults  ? 
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Mr.  Howard.  No  ;  I  can  not  answer  ofFhand  that  question. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  can  not  approximate  it  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No. 

Mr.  Burke.  Have  there  been  any  patents  issued  to  those  that  are 
classed  as  mixed-blood  adults  since  that  roll  was  made  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  To  what  extent,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  could  not  say  that.  The  applications  for  those 
patents  are  made  to  me,  and  where  they  are  carried  on  that  roll  as 
mixed-bloods,  I  approve  their  application  if  they  are  adults. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  many  have  you  approved,"  about  how  many,  if 
you  know  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  can  not  say  offhand,  but  quite  a  number. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  would  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  because  there 
has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  department  not  to  issue  fee 
patents  in  a  great  many  cases  where  there  is  any  contention  about 
the  allottee  being  a  mixed-blood  adult  it  has  caused  a  good  deal  of 
the  dissatisfaction  that  prevails  up  in  that  locality  with  reference  to 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  thei^  have  been  complaints  at  what  they 
termed  unreasonable  delay  for  that  very  thing. 

Mr.  Burke.  Procrastinations  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  In  this  suggestion  that  was  made  to  you  by  Mr.  Beau- 
lieu  that  you  form  one  of  a  syndicate  to  purchase  lands,  did  Mr.  Beau- 
lieu  suggest  that  this  was  to  purchase  lands  from  the  Indians  or  to 
purchase  lands  generally  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  1  understood  it  was  to  purchase  from  the  In- 
dians or  an3'body  that  had  it  in  that  vicinity. 

Mr.  Burke.  Well,  if  an  Indian  was  a  mixed-blood  adult  would  they 
have  the  right  to  purchase,  in  your  judgment  ?  I  am  speaking  now  of 
the  legal  right. 

Mr.  Howard.  Why,  yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  they  could  do  so  without  violating  the  law? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  tfte  Indian  would  have  a  right  to  sell. 

Mr.  Burke.  Do  vou  know  Sfr.  Concrdon  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  met  him. 

Mr.  Burke.  WTiat  is  his  general  reputation,  if  you  know,  as  a  man 
of  standing  in  the  community  where  he  resides  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  He  is  a  v^ry  wealty  man. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  about  Mr.  Fairbanks?  I  presume  you  know 
him  better  than  you  do  Mr.  Con^rdon  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Faribanks  is  a  wealthy  man. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  is  his  reputation  in  that  vicinity? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  from  my  personal  knowledge  I  think  Mr. 
Fairbanks  Ls  a  pretty  fair  man. 

Mr.  Burke.  Has  it  been  alleged  by  anyone  in  authority  that  he 
is  now  in  possession  of  any  considerable  amount  of  land  that  he  has 
acquired  fraudulently  or  wrongfully  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  that  has  been  charged. 

Mr.  Burke.  In  any  considerable  amount? 

Mr.  Howard.  A  considerable  amount.  I  do  not  know  the 
quantity. 
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Mr.  Burke.  That  he  is  in  possession  of  lands  and  he  has  acquired 
from  persons  who  had  no  rignt  to  sell  it;  that  is,  full-blood  Indians 
or  minors? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  believe  you  stated  that  so  far  as  the  large  lumber 
companies  were  concerned  you  did  not  have  much  trouble  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No  ;  they  have  been  very  honorable. 

Mr.  Burke.  Have  they  in  some  instances  when  you  have  brought 
it  to  their  attention  reconveved  lands  that  thev  had  title  to  where 
you  showed  them  that  they  were  wrongfully  conveyed  in  the  first 
mstance  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Nichols  offered  to  reconvey  to  me,  and  those 
matters  in  dispute  I  have  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Burke.  Have  you  understood  that  such  lands  have  been 
reconveyed  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  I  have  understood  that  quite  a  large  body  of 
land  has  been  deeded  back  through  the  Department  of  Justice.  I 
have  no  list  of  that,  however. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.10p.  m.,  thecommittee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Tuesday,  August  1,  1911.) 
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Committee  on  Expenditures 
IN  THE  Interior  Department, 

House  op  Representatives, 

Tuesday^  August  U  1911. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  James  M.  Graham 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  following  members  of  the  committee  were  present:  Messrs. 
Ferris,  George,  Hensley,  Hanna,  and  Burke. 

There  were  also  present :  Hon.  Halvor  Steenerson,  Member  of  Con- 
cress  from  Minnesota ;  Hon.  C.  B.  Miller,  Member  of  Congress  from 
Minnesota;  Mr.  M.  C.  Burch,  of  the  Department  of  Justice;  Mr, 
Thomas  Sloan,  attorney  at  law ;  and  Mrs.  Helen  Pierce  Gray. 

TESTIHOirT  OF  MB.  JOHN  B.  HOWABD— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Burch,  would  you  like  to  continue  your  ex- 
amination? 

Mr.  Burch.  Before  proceeding,  I  would  like  to  correct  a  little 
obscurity  in  my  statement  in  one  respect. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  probably  be  better  to  do  that  at  the  end 
of  this  witness's  testimony. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  I  was  not  feeling  very  well, 
and  I  became  confused  in  giving  the  list  of  my  agency  employees. 
Afterwards  in  thinking  it  over,  I  found  that  I  had  included  some 
names  of  persons  who  are  not  employed  there  now.  This  morning  I 
^ent  down  to  the  department^  and  I  have  a  copy  of  the  list.  I  have 
the  list  complete  here,  and  I  would  like  to  have  this  put  into  the 
record.  There  was  some  omission  made  in  my  statement  of  yesterday, 
and  I  included  the  names  of  some  who  are  not  now  employees. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Burke's  question  went  to  the  present 
employees  there. 

Mr.  Hanna.  If  that  is  the  list  of  those  who  are  at  present  em- 
ployed there,  it  might  be  well  to  have  that  go  in  the  record  just  as 
It  is  now. 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  a  few  changes,  and  I  can  give  the 
committee  those  changes. 

Mr.  Burke.  Maj.  Howard,  does  the  list  of  employees  at  the  agency 
which  you  have  there  contain  the  names  of  the  persons  who  are  there 
emplovcd  at  the  present  time,  and  do  they  receive  the  compensation 
that  tfie  paper  which  you  have  in  your  hand  states? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Abbott,  tempo- 
rary surgeon,  who  is  not  on  here.    He  is  employed  in  the  House  can- 
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vass,  and,  also,  Dr.  Green,  a  classified  surgeon,  whose  name  is  not 
here.  These  are  additions.  Now,  John  S.  O  Brien,  the  financial 
clerk  and  a  young  attorney,  resigned  unexpectedly  on  June  30,  and  his 
successor  is  expected  to  assume  the  duties  there  very  soon.  Until  he 
does  so  my  wife  is  performing  the  duties  of  that  office,  and  I  want 
that  shown  on  the  record.  She  is  performing  the  duties  of  the  office 
temporarily.  Two  of  these  policemen  have  b^n  dropped,  because  the 
force  was  reduced  on  June  30.  Otherwise  this  list  is  complete,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  might  hand  the  list  to  the  reporter  to  be  in- 
corporated in  the  record. 

(The  list  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

White  Earth  Agency,  Minnesota, 


"Names. 


West,  Walter  G.... 

O' Brien,  John  S 

Peterson,  C.  Alfred. 

Richards,  Polk 

Cooke,  FredD 

Slatter>',Peter  A... 
Tlendorson,  Pearl  G , 

Louzan  J.  B 

Blue.  Louis 

Beaupre,  Paul 


Dummert.  Otto  W. . . 

Powles.  Ellen  M 

Ellis,  Clifford  M 

Dailey,  WUliam 

Warren,  Margaret  E. . 
Beauchamp.  Loois. . . 

Porter,  D.F 

Boutwell,  Isahelle 

Boutwell,  Rodney  C. . 

Skinny,  Tom 

Lufkln,  George 

Van  Wert.  David 

Jackson.  Edward 

Rock,  OeorRe 

Mayzhuckeahwung. . . 

Madison,  James 

Bonga,  Isaac 

Van  Nett,  James 

Bush,  John 

Badboy,  Star 

Walker,  John 

BoUecourt,  Frank 

Peshekee 

Budrow,  Ephralm 

Bad  Boy,  John 

King,  Peter 

Jackson,  Fred 

Hutchinson.  Herbert. 
Clark,  Frank 


Murray,  Charles  P 

Belland,  Robert 

Franks,  John 

Fowler.  Mrs.  NetteC. 

Rook,  Johns 

Hutchinson,  Herbert. 


Position. 


Chief  clerk 

Financial  clerk 

Stenographer  and  typewriter 

Physician 

do 

do 

Blacksmith 

Carpenter 

Laborer 

do 


Issue  clerk 

Matron 

Expert  farmer 

Assistant  clerk 

do 

Assistant  carpenter. 

Overseer 

Cook 

Interpreter 

Officer 

do 

Private 

do 


Salary. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do 

do 

do 

Field  matron. 
Forest  guard. 
do 


11,200 

1,200 

900 

1,200 

1,000 

1,000 

720 

720 

600 

600 

720 
600 
1,200 
900 
840 
480 
800 
480 
480 
30 
30 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

ao 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

20 
20 
20 
720 
50 
50 


Remarks. 


Resigned  Jane  30. 


Dr.  Green. 


Quit  June  16. 
Appointed    June   17. 
Same  position. 


Resigned  Mar  7.    „ 
Appointed    May  U* 
Same  positioiL 


Appointed  Apr.  8. 
Anointed  Ifoy  8- 


1  Per  month. 


Mr.  Burke.  In  discontinuing  the  services  of  men  on  the  police 
force  and  reducing  the  number  by  two,  have  you  increased  the  sal- 
aries of  other  policemen? 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir;  the  force  has  simply  been  reduced  in  num- 
ber by  two. 
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Mr.  BuBKE.  You  say  that  Mrs.  Howard  is  now  acting  as  financial 
clerk  at  the  agency  ? 
Mr.  HowABD.   les,  sir;  she  is  performing  the  duties  of  that  position, 
ilr.  Burke.  Since  what  time  nas  she  been  performing  those  duties? 
Mr.  Howard.  Since  June  30. 

Mr.  Burke.  Had  she  been  employed  at  other  times  at  the  agjency  ? 
Mr.  Howard.  She  has  performed  duties  frequently  there  without 
compensation,  and  on  one  other  occasion  she  was  temporarily  em- 
ployed on  salary  to  fill  in  a  gap. 
Mr.  Burke.  But  this  was  only  temporary  employment? 
Mr.  Howard.  .Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  Wherever  this  statement  of  employees  differs  from 
the  names  stated  by  you  yesterday,  this  list  is  correct? 
Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir ;  this  list  is  correct. 

^Ir.  Burke.  Does  this  statement,  or  the  statement  you  made  yes- 
terday, include  the  school  employees? 
Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Burke.  In  a  general  way,  state  what  schools  you  have  on  the 
White  Earth  Eeservation. 

Mr.  Howabd.  There  is  the  White  Earth  Boarding  School — this  is 
up  to  June  30 — there  is  a  boarding  school  at  Beaulieu — Wild  Rice, 
it  is  called — ^a  boardingschool  at  Fine  Point,  a  dav  school  at  Rouna 
Lake,  a  day  school  at  Buffalo  River,  a  day  school  at  White  Earth, 
«  day  school  at  Poplar  Gjrove,  a  day  school  at  Beaulieu,  a  day  school 
at  Duane,  and  a  day  school  at  Elbow  Lake.    On  June  30  the  day 
school  at  Buffalo  River  and  the  day  school  at  Poplar  Grove  were  dis- 
continued a^  Government  schools,  there  being  organized  school  dis- 
tricts there,  and  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  districts  the  free  use  of 
these  schoolhouses  and  grounds,  with  the  proviso  that  Indian  chil- 
dren are  permitted  to  attend  the  public  scnools.    Perhaps  it  would 
be  proper  for  me  to  state  that  it  was  contemplated  to  close  the  board- 
ing school  at  Pine  Point,  but  that  will  probably  be  continued  another 
year. 
Mr.  Burke.  Do  white  children  attend  any  of  these  Indian  schools? 
Mr.  Howard.  WeU,  at  the  Buffalo  River  school  the  majority  of 
the  children  were  practically  white. 
Mr.  Burke.  What  do  you  mean  by  practically  white  ? 
Mr.  Howard.  There  was  some  Indian  blood  in  them. 
Mr.  Burke.  What  I  want  to  know  is  do  children  attend  these 
schools  not  of  Indian  blood  and  who  are  not  members  of  the  White 
Earth   tribe?     Do  any  such  children  attend  these  schools  to  any 
considerable  extent? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  was  one  boy  at  Poplar  Grove  who  attended 
that  school  there,  coming  4  miles  each  day  to  get  to  that  school.  He 
was  a  white  boy. 

Mr.  Burke.  Was  his  tuition  paid,  or  was  he  permitted  to  attend 
free? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  sent  the  money  to  pay  his  tuition,  and  I  have 
asked  for  authority  to  return  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  Is  that  the  only  instance  where  white  children  have 
attended  the  Indian  schools? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  are  several  white  children  at  the  Buffalo 
Biver  school — ^that  is,  people  who  were  living  there  in  that  vicinity. 
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Mr.  Burke.  You  stated  yesterday  that  vou  thought  certain 
moneys  that  were  expended  for  the  care  an^  maintenance  of  the 
Indians,  the  payment  of  employees,  and  so  forth,  came  out  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys  in  the  Treasury.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  have  re- 
freshed your  memory  since  yesterday,  and  wish  to  make  a  statement 
in  reference  to  that  matter  this  morning? 

Ml-.  Howard.  I  have  here  a  memorandum  which  I  obtained  this 
morning  from  the  department  covering  that  question. 

Mr.  Burke.  AVliat  is  that  memorandum? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  covers  the  amount  of  the  tribal  fimds,  and  shows 
the  amount  from  the  Indians'  fund  used  in  the.  administration 
expenses. 

Mr.  Burke.  Let  me  see  that  statement. 

(The  statement  was  handed  by  the  witness  to  Mr.  Burke.) 

Mr.  Burke.  I  wish  you  would  read  the  statement. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  statement  reads  as  follows: 

MEMORANDUM. 

The  Cliipix^wu  Indians  of  Minnesota  hnd  to  their  credit,  In  tlie  United  States 
Treasury,  July  1,  1911,  the  sum  of  $3,913,156.38,  which  accrued  from  the  sale 
of  land  and  timber  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  January  14,  1880  (25 
Stats.  L.,  642-645),  and  the  accumulated  interest  thereon  July  1,  1911,  amounted 
to  $971,977.36,  exclusive  of  the  receipts  from  the  siile  of  land  and  timber 
during  the  fourth  quarter  1911,  and  tlie  interest  that  accrued  from  January  1 
to  June  30.  1911,  for  which  warrants  have  not  been  received  from  tlie  Treasury. 
By  the  act  approved  March  3.  1911  (36  Stats.  L.,  1065),  Congress  authorized 
the  use  of  $165,000  from  the  principal  fund  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  Minnfr 
sota,  arising  under  section  7  of  the  act  of  January  14,  1889,  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  civilization  and  self-support  among  said  Indians.  From 
the  $165,000  thus  authorized,  the  sum  of  $56,603.02  was  apiwrtloned  for  the 
support  and  civilization  of  the  White  Earth  Indians  of  Mimiesota,  inclndlni 
the  expenses  of  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  that  agency.  Under  sectiwi 
7  of  the  act  of  January  14,  1889,  the  interest  on  the  Chippewa  fund  is  used  in 
the  following  manner : 

One-half  durhig  the  50  years  mentioned  in  the  act  to  be  paid  in  cash  to  the 
heads  of  families,  guardians,  and  minor  orphans ; 

One-fourth  to  be  paid  to  all  other  classes  of  Indians;  and 

One- fourth  for  educational  purposes. 

This  fund  is  useil  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  of  the  Chlpi)cwa  In- 
dians, including  the  White  Earth  Band. 

The  Wliite  Earth  Indians  have  an  available  balance  of  $1,248.71  to  their 
creilit  in  the  Treasury,  known  as  "  Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor." 

August  1,  1911. 

Mr.  Burke.  Now.  you  have  ascertained,  then,  how  the  expenses 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  affairs  at  the  Wliite  Earth 
Reservation,  inchiding  civilization  and  mainti^nance,  are  paid  from 
the  funds  in  the  Treasury  belonging  to  the  Indians? 

Mr.  PIowARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Blrke.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point,  in  order  to  have  this 
matter  clear  in  the  record,  I  would  like  to  have  inserted  a  provision 
contained  in  the  last  Indian  a  impropriation  act.  approved  March  8, 
1011. 

The  Chairman.  Let  it  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Bi'RKE.  The  provision  reads  as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  withdraw  from  th« 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  at  his  discretion,  the  sum  of  $165,000.  or  « 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  of  the  principal  sum  on  deposit  to  tlie 
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credit  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  arising  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  act  of  January  14,  1889.  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  and  civili- 
zation of  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  the  State  of  Minnesota/'  and  to  use  the 
same  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  civilization  and  self-support  among  the 
said  Indians  in  manner  and  for  purposes  provided  for  in  said  act 

Now,  Maj.  Howard,  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  Minnesota  comprise 
how  many  different  tribes  or  oands?  Are  there  others  besides  the 
White  Earth  Indians?  I  mean  by  that  the  different  tribes,  not  the 
bands. 

Mr.  Howard.  There  are  the  AVhite*Earth  Bands,  the  Leech  Lake 
Bands,  the  Red  Lake  Bands,  and  the  Fon  du  Lac  Bands.  There  are 
four  reservations  there. 

Mr.  Burke.  Under  the  act  of  January  14,  1889,  providing  for 
the  sale  of  lands  belonging  to  the  Indians  and  also  for  the  sale  of 
timber,  etc.,  the  funds  going  into  the  Treasury,  I  suppose,  are  appor- 
tioned to  the  different  tribes? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  understand  that  to  be  true. 

Mr.  BuRKt.  Now,  at  this  point  I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in 
the  record  House  Document  No.  756  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress, 
second  session,  which  gives  the  amounts  of  money  that  have  been 
received  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Chippewa  Indians;  also  the 
amount  disbursed  and  the  different  sources  from  which  the  moneys 
have  been  received,  and  how  it  has  been  expended.  I  want  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  these  Indians  have 
received  something  over  $9,000,000,  and  that  only  recently,  under 
the  act  which  was  passed  in  the  last  Congress,  there  was  charged 
to  their  accounts  over  $4,000,000  that  had  been  expended  since  1889 
on  their  account,  which  the  law  provided  was  reimbursable,  but  which, 
in  fact,  has  not  been  charged  to  them.  After  making  that  charge, 
they  still  have  in  the  Treasury,  as  I  will  show  here  by  the  letter  I 
also  want  to  offer,  on  May  23,  $3,913,156.38. 

The  Chairman.  Let  it  so  into  the  record. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

fFIouse   Document   No.   755,   Sixty-flrst  Congress,   second   session.] 

moneys  of  the  chippewa  indians. 

Treasury  Department, 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  March  5,  J9t0. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  joint  resolution  approvetl  February  27,  1900  (35 
Stat,  p.  1167— Public  resolution  No.  50).  providing— 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be, 
and  they  are  hereby,  require<l  to  make  to  Congress  a  report  of  the  moneys 
recelTed  from  all  sources  for  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  Minnesota  on  account  of 
the  sale  of  lands  and  timber  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  'An  act 
for  the  relief  and  civiliziition  of  the  Chipi)ewa  Indians  In  the  State  of  Minne- 
Bota/  approved  January  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  and  the 
acts  amendatory  thereto,  together  with  such  items,  if  any,  as  may  have  been 
realized  from  other  sources  for  the  benefit  of  said  Chippewa  Indians,  and  the 
disbursements  made  from  said  funds  " — 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  referred  to,  i)repared  by  the 
Indian  OlHce  of  the  Interior  Department,  and  verified  with  the  books  of  this 
department. 

Respectfully,  Ch.uiles  D.  Norton, 

Acting  Secretary, 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  March  2,  1910, 

Sir:  The  Joint  resolution  approved  February  27,  1909  (35  Stat,  1167),  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  tamake  to 
Congress  a  report  of  the  moneys  received  from  all  sources  for  the  Chippewa 
Indians  in  Minnesota,  on  account  of  the  sales  of  lands  and  timber  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  approved  Jauary  14,  38S9,  etc. 

A  report  has  been  prepared  in  duplicate  in  the  Indian  Office,  which  I  ha?e 
signed  and  inclose  herewith  for  your  examination.    If  you  approve  the  same^ 
will  you  please  so  indicate  and  transmit  it  to  the  Congress. 
Very  respectfully, 

R.  A.  Ballinger,  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Waahinffton,  March  2,  1910. 

Sir:  Iu  response  to  Joint  resolution  approved  February  27,  1909  (35  Stat.  L, 
1167— Public,  No.  50),  providing— 

"  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be, 
and  they  are  hereby,  required  to  malse  to  Congress  a  report  of  the  moneys  re- 
ceived from  all  sources  for  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  Minnesota  on  account  of 
the  sale  of  lands  and  timber  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  'An  act 
for  the  relief  and  civilization  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota,* approved  January  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty^nine,  and  the 
acts  amendatory  thereto,  together  with  such  items,  if  any,  as  may  have  t>een 
realized  from  other  sources  for  the  benefit  of  said  Chippewa  Indians,  and  the 
disbursements  made  from  said  funds" — 

and  by  direction  of  the  President  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report: 

Chippewa  in  Minnesota  fund. 

Receipts:  Sale  of  pine  timber,  timber  lands,  depredations,  etc., 
July  1,  1897,  to  Dec.  31,  1909 $6,764,080.72 

Disbursements : 

Traveling   expenses $15,665.92 

Salaries  and  per  diem,  timber  employees 202,  857. 03 

Subsistence,  timber  crews 1,403.22 

Office  rent,  superintendent  logging 2,850.00 

Office  supplies,  superintendent  logging 573. 15 

Refund  of  deposits,  on  completion  of  contracts..  118,317.12 

Return  of  purchase  money 6, 414. 19 

,     Miscellaneous 4.573.26 

Total  disbursed 352,653.89 

Remitted    to    disbursing    officers,    accounts    not    yet 

rendered 1__     18,  675.  78 

371,329.67 

Balance  in  Treasury  Dec.  31,  1909__ 6,382,751.06 

Of  this  amount  $68,684.71  was  deposited  by  purchasers  who  have  not  J^ 
completed  their  contracts. 

Interest  on  Chippetva  in  Minnesota  fund. 

Receipts  accrued  to  Dec.  31,  1909 $1,540,063.47 

Balance  in  Treasury  Dec.  31,  1909 1,540,663.47 

miscellaneous  tribal  funds. 

Commonly  called  "Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,"  and  "  Miscellaneou* 
receipts.  Class  III."    Not  a  part  of  the  permanent  fund: 

Receipts  from  stunipage,  depredations,  right-of-way  damages,  sale 

of  hay.  dead  and  down  timber,  etc $1, 619, 55S. 90 
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Disbursements : 

Advertising $1, 286. 36 

Sa laries,  timber  employees 36, 410. 27 

Paid  to  Indians  for  logs  and  logging  expenses.  981, 487. 44 

Delegation  expenses 7, 653. 35 

Traveling  expeases,  timber  employees 14,  708. 12 

Paid  to  Indians  per  capita 525, 677. 76 

Right-of-way  damages 13, 298. 54 

Miscellaneous 4,  594.  u7 

Total  disbursements !  1,585,116.51 

Remitted  to  disbursing  officers,  accounts  not  yet 

rendered 8, 348.  77 

$1.  593, 465. 28 

Balance  December  31,  1909 26. 093. 62 

RECAPITULATION. 


Chippewa  in  Minnesota  fund 

Interest  on  Chippewa  in  Minnesota  fund 
VisodUaneous  trioal  funds 

Total 


Receipts. 


16,754,080.72 
1,540,663.47 
1,619,558.90 


9,914,303.09 


Disbursements.;      Balance. 


$371,329.67 
1^5931 465!  28 


16.382,751.06 

1,540,663.47 

26,093.62 


1, 964, 794. 95  j        7, 949, 608. 14 


Tlie  permanent  fund  will  be  further  increased  by  approximately  $1,530,285 
(figures  supplied  by  the  General  Land  Office)  when  the  appropriation  is  made 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  free-homes  act  of  May  17,  1900  (31  Stat.  L., 
179),  which,  in  speaking  of  the  money  released  by  settlers,  provides,  among 
other  things — 

"  That  all  sums  of  money  so  released,  which  if  not  released  would  belong  to 
any  Indian  tribe,  shall  be  paid  to  such  Indian  tribe  by  the  United  States." 

If  the  amount  were  appropriated,  it  would  pass  into  the  "  Chippewa  in  Min- 
nesota ^  fund,"  and  draw  interest  at  5  per  cent,  thereby  increasing  the  interest 
on  said  fund,  which  is  to  be  a  partial  offset  against  the  advance  interest. 

During  the  fiscal  years  1889  to  1910,  inclusive,  there  was  appropriated  by 
Congress  the  sum  of  14,723,495.55  for  the  Chippewa  Indians,  made  up  as  follows : 

Advance  interest $1, 800, 000. 00 

Advance  interest  (deficiency  acts  of  1896,  1898,  1903,  and  19(H) )_  7.986.  55 

Relief  and  civilization 2,  200,  559. 00 

Surveying  and  allotting 567, 936. 66 

School  buildings.  Red  Lake  and  Jjeech  Lake 75, 000. 00 

Drainage  survey 35,  000. 00 

Negotiations  with  and  civilization  of  Chippewas .  60, 000.  00 

Total 4,  746,  432. 10 

All  of  which  is  reimbursable  from  the  timber  fund,  as  provided  for  in  the  act 
of  January  14,  1889  (25  Stat.  L.,  646). 

Very  respectfully,  R.  A.  Balling eb. 

Secretary, 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Burke.  Following  that  statement,  I  would  like  to  incorporate 
this  letter  in  the  record. 
The  Chairman.  Insert  it  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
(The  letter  refered  to  is  as  follows:) 

funds  of  the  chippewa  indians  of  minnesota. 

Office  of  Indian  Affaibs, 

Washington,  May  23,  191 L 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Burke, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  May  19,  1911,  regarding  the  disposition  made 
of  the  funds  accruing  to  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  Minnesota  from  the  siile  of 
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land  and  timber,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  United  States  hte 
recently  i>een  reimbursed,  on  an  account  stated  by  this  office,  for  the  sum  of 
$3,820,431  ».<>r».  from  these  receipts  in  the  Treasury  under  the  act  of  January  14, 
1889  (2r»  Stat.  L.,  042),  known  as  "Chippewa  in  Minnesota  fund,"  and  $874,898 
from  the  accumulated  Interest  on  this  fund;  in  all,  $4,695,337.05,  covering  ex- 
I>enditures  made  up  to  June  30,  1910.  from  reimbursable  appropriations  by 
Conjnvss  for  these  Indians,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  fund  mentioned,  this  date, 
of  $3,913,150.38.  No  iier  capita  payments  have  been  made  from  this  fund  or 
the  interest  thereon. 

In  regard  to  the  disbursement  of  the  sum  of  $525,677.76  per  capita  to  the 
Chippewa  Indians,  shown  in  House  Document  No.  775  (Olst  Cong.,  2d  sesa).  you 
are  informed  that  this  money  was  derived  from  stumi>age,  depredations,  right-of- 
way  danmges.  sale  of  dead  and  dow^n  timljer.  etc.,  carried  under  the  title 
**  Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor."  and  that  payments  therefrom  were  made 
during  tlie  period  covered  by  that  rejmrt,  the  per  capita  amount  ranging  from 
$5.95  to  $19.42.  The  payments  were  not  made  at  any  regular  Interrals,  but 
from  time  tr»  time  as  sufficient  fimds  accrued  justifying  such  distribution. 
KesiKK'tfullj', 

C.  F.  Hauke,  Actinif  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Did  they  have  this  $3,913,156.38  after  the  reimburse- 
ments had  been  made  ? 

Mr.  Bi'KKE.  Yes,  sir:  everything  is  paid  and  there  is  nearly 
$4,000,000  remaining.  That  is  for  the  Chippewas  of  Minnesota ;  and 
ilaj.  Howard  stated  that  these  particular  bands  now  have  a  million 
and  some  odd  dollars  to  their  credit. 

Mr.  (teorcje.  I  would  like  to  ask  about  the  reimbursements. 

ilr.  Burke.  Under  the  act  of  1889  the  law  provided  that  the  sur- 
plus land  should  be  sold,  as  well  as  the  timber,  etc.,  and  the  proceeds 
went  into  the  Treasurv  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians.  The  law  also 
provided  that  the  expense  of  caring  for  them  and  educating  thenu 
and  for  civilizaticm,  etc.,  was  to  be  paid  from  their  funds.  In  other 
words,  the  amounts  expended  were  to  be  reimbursed  from  their 
moneys.  Xow,  I  discovered  in  the  last  Congi*ess  that  these  Indians 
had  to  their  credit  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $9,000,000,  and 
that  the  Government  had  been  advancing  money  for  their  care  and 
support,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  not  charged  to  their 
account  these  amounts.  That  brought  about  this  action  by  the  depart- 
ment, so  that  the  moneys  properly  chargeable  to  them  were  charged 
to  them  and  the  Treasury  was  reimbursed  to  that  amount,  so  that  no 
money  has  been  paid  out  of  the  public  mcmey  that  has  not  been 
reiniburse<l  on  account  of  these  Chippewa  Indians  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Ge(»iu;e.  Was  that  something  like  $4,000,000? 

Mr.  Bi  RKE.  It  was  $4.()l):>.337.0r). 

The  Chairman.  Keducing  the  original  sum  below  that  because 
that  inchides  ahuost  a  million  dollars  of  intei"est. 

ifr.  Bi  rke.  Yes.  sir:  that  is  true,  and  we  were  appropriating.  I 
mi<rht  sav.  annuallv  a  certain  amount  for  interest,  out  thev  nad 
the  monev  in  the  Treasurv.  Of  course,  it  was  all  reimbursed.  1 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  House  Document  ^o. 
T.^^).  which  I  have  had  inserted  in  the  record,  showingthat  there  is 
due  these  Indians  (uiite  a  considerable  sum  of  monev  on  account  of 
lands  that  liave  been  included  in  a  forest  reserve,  for  which  the 
Indians  liave  not  been  compensated,  and  also  $1,530,285  cm  account 
of  lands  that  were  disposed  of  to  settlers,  which  came  about  in  this 
way:  The  (Tovernnient  enacted  what  was  known  as  the  free  homes 
act.  relieving  these  settlers  from  paying  for  the  lands^  so  that  the 
Indians  have  not  l)een  compensated  for  these  lands  taken  by  the 
settlers,  and  that  is  a  subject  which  will  he  brought  up  in  the  next 
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session  through  the  Indian  Committee;  that  is,  to  obtain  an  appro- 
priation to  pay  for  these  lands  in  the  forest  reserve  and  for  those 
that  were  taken  by  homesteaders,  who  were  expected  to  pay  but 
who  were  afterwards  relieved,  so  that  these  Indians  will  yet  receive 
a  large  sum  of  money.  Why  an  appropriation  for  those  lands  that 
I  have  described  has  not  been  made  I  am  unable  to  inform  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  the  price  of  the  lands  sold  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  homesteaders  to  be  determined  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  think  it  was  arbitrarily  fixed  at  $1.25  per  acre. 

The  Chairmai/.  Does  that  include  such  fine  timberlands  as  we 
have  heard  described  in  the  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  No,  sir;  that  was  agricultural  land.  I  think  if  the 
members  of  the  committee  will  examine  the  act  of  1889  they  will 
find  some  interesting  information  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Hanna.  Why  were  the  settlers  relieved  from  making  the 
payment  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  It  was  free-homes  legislation;  it  was  in  the  wisdom 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  Hanna.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  May  17,  1900.  The  same  act  affected  large  areas  in 
Minnesota  and  Oklahoma. 

Maj.  Howard,  I  believe  you  stated  your  salary  was  $2,100  a  year? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  Are  you  required  to  give  bond  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  am. 

Mr.  Burke.  Did  you  furnish  a  surety  bond  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  do  you  have  to  pay  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  is  a  bond  for  $50,000,  and  the  first  vear  I  paid 
$100. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  are  you  paying  now? 

Mr.  Howard.  $50. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  that  you  have  to  pay  yourself? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  do  you  have  there  in  the  way  of  a  house  or 
anything  else? 

Mr.  How^ARD.  I  have  a  dwelling  house  and  garden. 

Mr.  Burke.  Is  it  a  good  house? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  much  of  a  house  is  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  is  a  brick  house. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  many  rooms  are  in  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  contains  8  rooms. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  you  sav  you  have  a  garden? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  garden  connected  with  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  presume  you  have  a  team  at  your  disposal  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  are  several  teams  at  the  agency  for  the  use 
of  mvself  and  the  doctors. 

Mr.  Burke.  Do  any  of  these  agency  employees,* who  are  employed 
about  the  place,  look  after  your  garden,  etc.? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  one  man  who  is  uned  as  a  teamster  and 
another  man  who  is  used  as  a  teamster,  who  drives  the  doctors  around 
and  also  hauls  supplies  to  the  indigents'  home  and  the  hospital  and 
^ho  does  general  agency  work. 
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Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would  like  to  incor- 
porate in  the  record,  for  the  information  of  the  committee,  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Indian  appropriation  act,  which  I  will  read : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  withdraw  from  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $2,500,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, of  the  principal  sum  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  arising  under  section  7  of  the  act  of  January  14,  1889, 
entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  nud  civilization  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,"  to  pay  the  actual  and  necessary  expenses  of  the  members 
of  the  White  Earth  Band  of  Indians  sent  by  a  council  of  said  Indians  held 
December  10,  1910,  to  represent  said  band  in  Washington  during  the  third 
session  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  which  expense  shall  he  itemized  and  verified 
under  oath  by  Chief  Wain-che-mah-dub.  of  said  delegation. 

Is  the  provision  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  I  have  just  read 
the  one  you  referred  to  yesterday  wnen  you  stated  that  an  appropria- 
tion was  made  of  $2,500  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  delegation  that 
came  down  here  representing,  as  you  say,  the  mixed-bloods? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  know  that  the  provision  I  have  just  read  only 
appropriates  so  much  as  may  be  necessary.  You  do  not  know 
whether  the  $2,500  was  paid  or  not,  do  you  ?  • 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  know  what  amount  was  paid. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  I  believe  you  stated  that  the  other  delegation 
was  chosen  at  a  council  that  was  attended  only  by  the  representa- 
tives of  a  few  of  the  bands  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  way. 
That  was  the  Pine  Point  council  you  refr  to.  They  sent  runners 
all  over  the  reservation,  and  they  had  delegations  there  from  White 
Earth,  Gull  Lake,  from  Rice  River,  from  the  Mille  Lacs,  and  from 
Flat  Lake. 

Mr.  Burke.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  a  general  council! 

Mr.  Howard.  I  did  not  call  it  a  general  council.  They  called  it 
that  themselves.    It  was  largely  attended  by  full-bloods. 

Mr.  Burke.  It  was  not  called  by  you  as  the  superintendent  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  ask  that  the  witness  be  allowed  to  state  as  to  where 
they  came  from,  as  tending  to  show  that  the  reservation  was  entirely 
represented. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  will  let  you  ask  that:  I  am  trying  to  elucidate  this 
fact:  That  a  council,  and  not  a  general  council,  selected  the  delegates 
and  sent  them  to  Washington ;  that  the  department,  in  its  discretion, 
paid  their  expenses;  that  another  council  of  Indians,  called  substan- 
tially in  the  same  way,  sent  a  delegation  here  and  the  department 
refused  to  recognize  them  and  refused  to  pay  their  expenses;  that 
both  councils  were  held  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  same  manner;  that 
neither  was  a  general  council,  and  that  if  Congress  made  this  appro- 
priation, it  was  because  the  department  had  refused  to  pay  it,  and 
it  was  discriminating  in  favor  of  one  as  against  the  other. 

Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  Indians  on  this  delegation,  repre- 
senting what  you  call  the  Pine  Point  council,  had  their  expenses 
paid  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Not  through  my  office;  but  I  understand  that  they 
were  allowed  $600. 

Mr.  Burke.  Was  that  to  cover  their  expenses,  or  was  that  an 
allowance  that  included  something  for  spending  money  ? 
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Mr.  Howard.  I  think  it  was  their  actual  expenses. 

Mr.  Burke.  But  you  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  you  do  not  know  how  much  of  the  $2,500  that 
was  appropriated  by  the  Indian  appropriation  act  I  referred  to  has 
been  expended? 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir;  only  four  of  the  checks  passed  through  my 
hands  for  delivery. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  you  do  not  know  the  amount? 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  Major,  there  is  one  other  point  I  want  to  ask  you 
about:  Under  the  Clapp  Act,  lands  of  mixed-blood  Indians,  that  is, 
adults,  become  immediately  taxable,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  the  lands  on  the  White 
Earth  Reservation  have  been  assessed  and  taxed  since  that  act  passed  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  did  have  some  data  on  that  which  I  turned  over 
to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Burke.  Then  you  do  not  know  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  Judge  Burch  that  I  think 
this  is  information  we  ought  to  have,  if  he  can  get  it  to  us.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  much  oi  this  land  has  been  taxed. 

Mr.  Howard.  Let  me  explain  further.  When  these  matters  came 
to  my  notice  it  was  usually  by  the  Indian  who  complained  that  he 
was  being  held  up  for  taxes. 

Mr.  Bltikb.  Have  you  known  of  instances  where  Indians  have 
complained  because  they  were  taxed?  . 

Mr.  Howard.  Quite  a  number  of  them. 

Mr.  Burke.  About  what  do  the  taxes  amount  to  on  an  ordinary 
allotment  of  160  acres? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  in  Mahnomen  County  they  were  very  high; 
much  higher  than  in  Becker  County.  One  woman  came  to  me  and 
wanted  me  to  sell  her  80  acres,  stating  that  the  taxes  she  was  required 
to  pay  on  it  amounted  to  over  $17 ;  that  she  had  never  improved  it 
and  did  not  live  upon  it ;  that  it  was  simply  wild  land,  and  that  the 
taxes  were  $17  and  something.  She  was  a  mixed-blood  Indian,  and 
could  sell  her  land  without  any  interference  from  the  oflSce,  and  I 
so  informed  her.  Where  these  cases  have  come  to  my  notice,  and 
I  have  been  satisfied  that  they  were  full-bloods  or  minors,  I  have 
forwarded  them  to  Judge  Long.  Some  of  them  we  took  up  first  in 
my  office,  and  then  they  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  district 
attorney.  A  hearing  was  had  at  Detroit  on  these  tax  matters  by 
agreement  with  the  county  officials,  and  many  of  these  tax  cases, 
I  think,  have  been  disposed  of,  and  I  think  they  have  been  cleaned 
up  by  the  United  Stat^  district  attorney. 

Mr.  Burke.  Have  you  ever  had  information,  or  has  it  come  to 
your  notice,  that  Indian  lands  were  taxed  or  assessed  at  a  higher 
rate  than  otner  lands  in  the  same  locality  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  the  fact  that  the  taxes  are  high,  I  presume,  would 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  land  is  tax- 
able? That  is  usually  the  case^where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Indian 
land. 
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Mr.  Howard.  The  county  of  Mahnomen  is  a  new  county,  and 
everything  has  to  be  constiiicted — that  is,  their  buildings,  roads, 
schoolhouses,  etc. 

Mr.  BuBKE.  The  lands  in  trust  are  not  taxed? 

Mr.  Howard.  Not  for  the  minors  and  full-bloods. 

Mr.  Burke.  So  that  onlv  the  lands  that  are  taxable  have  to  bear 
the  burden,  and  that  makes  the  taxes  higher  than  would  be  the  case 
if  all  the  lands  Were  subject  to  taxation  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Naturally;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  May  I  ask  a  question  at  this  point? 

Thr  Chairman.  Yes;  ask  it.  . 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  understood  ydu  to  say  that  you  had  delivered  this 
data  to  the  Department  of  Justice? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir;  in  most  of  these  cases. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Not  the  data  relating  to  taxes? 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir ;  I  sent  that  to  Judge  Long. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  will  endeavor  to  produce  whatever  he  has  sent  in  in 
the  course  of  the  inquiry.     I  can  not  do  it  instanter. 

Mr.  Ferris.  You  have  been  familiar  with  these  sales  going  on  ever 
since  you  took  charge  of  the  agency  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Onl^'  when  brought  to  my  notice. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Has  it  not  been  quite  a  notorious  thing  that  the  In- 
dians were  selling  their  lands  for  less  than  their  real  value? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  it  has. 

Mr.  Ferris.  It  has  been  brought  to  your  attention  in  one  form  or 
another  repeatedly  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Have  you  ever  made  any  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress with  reference  to  any  legislation  that  ought  to  be  enacted  to 
prevent  further  sales  of  that  character? 

Mr.  Hoavard.  No,  sir:  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Have  you  ever  made  any  recommendations  to  the 
Indian  Office  or  the  Interior  Department  protesting  against  these 
sales  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir.  The  only  sales  tliat  I  have  taken  up  have 
been  the  sales  or  minors  or  full-bloods  that  have  been  brought  to  my 
notice,  and  most  of  these  I  have  taken  up  with  Judge  Long. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Judge  Jjong  is  a  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  been  taken  up  with  him  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  that  I  had  called  to  the  attention  of  the  depart^ 
ment.    One  was  the  Augustin  matter,  and  there  was  one  more. 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  believe  you  stated  vesterday  that  you  did  not  know 
how  many  sales  had  taken  place  under  the  former  agent.  How  many 
have  taken  place  since  your  administration  began? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Mr.  Fkrris.  You  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  that? 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  begin  vour  service  in  the  Indian  Bureau 
in  1908^ 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir;  May,  1,  1908,  I  took  charge. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  first  experience  you  had  had  in 
Indian  matters? 
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Mr.  Howard.  It  was  practically  the  first,  although  I  had  lived 
among  them  a  good  deal  before. 

The  Chairman.  You  told  us  what  employment  you  had  before 
that.    Please  repeat  it. 

Mr.  Howard.  For  17  years  I  was  employed  by  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  in  its  legal  or  claims  department;  for  15  years  I  was  the 
assistant  claim  agent;  and  then  I  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
chief  claim^agent  for  the  entire  system,  which  position  I  held  for  two 
years. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  have  experience  in  living  among 
the  Indians  or  near  them  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  lived  among  them  in  the  early  days  in  Blue  Earth 
County. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  ever  connected  in  anv  way  with  Indian 
administrative  affairs  before  you  took  this  agency ) 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  first  went  to  White  Earth  you  went 
there  as  agent? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  afterwards  the  office  was  changed  from  agent 
to  superintendent? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  was. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  dutias  are  the  same,  but  the  position  of  agent 
was  abolished  or  placed  under  the  classified  list. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  agent  give  bond  also  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  substantially  like  the  bond  you  give  as 
superintendent  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Practically ;  it  was  the  same  amount — ^$50,000. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  amount  of 
compensation  paid  to  yourself  and  others  in  the  employ  of  the  Gov-^ 
ernment  at  the  agency  there? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  it  is  very  small  for  all  of  them.  I  have  a 
chief  clerk  who  is  competent  to  earn  $3,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Why  does  he  remain  at  his  present  salary  of 
$1,200? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  asked  myself  that  question,  but  he  has  been 
in  the  Indian  Service  a  great  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  advantages  in  the  way  of  invest- 
ments or  anything  of  that  character  that  might  induce  him  to  remain 
at  the  lower  salary? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  employees  at  that  agency,  so  far  as  I  know,  have 
i»ever  engaged  in  any  investments  in  Indian  lands.  I  suppose  that 
is  what  you  refer  to. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  any  opportimities  for  making  investments — 
in  Indian  lands  or  other  lands. 

Mr.  Howard.  They  have  made  none  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  are  three  counties  involved  in  the 
White  Earth  Reservation.  Which  one  of  the  three  has  the  greatest 
number  of  Indians  in  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  Mahnomen  Countv. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  territory  of  that  county 
15  included  in  the  reservation? 
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Mr.  Howard.  Practically  all  of  it.    I  think  all  of  it 

The  Chairman.  It  has  a  full  set  of  county  officers? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  are  20  townships  in  that  county. 

The  Chair^xan.  Twenty  townships,  and  they  are  also  in  the 
White  Earth  Eeservation? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  are  only  16  townships  in  Mahnomen  C!ounty 
and  4  in  Clearwater  County. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  you.  , 

Mr.  Howard.  I  said  there  were  20  townships  in  Mahnomen 
Coimty,  and  I  see  from  the  map  that  Clearwater  County  takes  in 
4  of  them.    That  leaves  16  townships  in  Mahnomen  County. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  all  included  in  the  White  Earth  Reser- 
vation ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  pure  white  settlers  in  that 
county  ? 

Mr.  HoAVARD.  Yes,  sir;  the  county  of  Mahnomen  has  quite  a 
sprinkling  of  white  settlers. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  proportion,  approximately? 

Mr.  Howard.  1  can  not  say,  but  they  have  organized  several  town- 
ships and  have  township  organizations.  They  have  also  organized 
school  districts  in  various  localities  in  that  county. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  white  school  districts 
there  are  in  that  county? 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  children  of  the  mixed-blood  Indians  or 
the  pure-blood  Indians  in  any  case  attend  the  white  schools? 

Mr.  Howard.  If  coifvenient  thev  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  arrangement  ismade  when  the  children  of 
full-blood  Indians  who  pajr  no  taxes  go  to  the  white  schools? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  think  there  are  many  full-bloods  that  attend 
these  white  schools.  If  the  committee  will  give  me  a  moment,  I  will 
explain.  At  day  scliools  a  free  dinner  is  served  to  the  children,  and 
they  go  a  long  distance,  even  in  the  cold  weather  of  winter,  to  attend 
these  day  schools. 

The  Chairman.  The  day  schools  are  Government  schools? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes.  sir:  they  are  Government  day  schools. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  free  dinners  are  served  to  all  who 
attend  'i 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir;  tJiey  are  cooked  by  the  larger  girls. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  instances  where  pure-blood  white 
people  attend  these  day  schools? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  are  a  few ;  one  of  them  I  mentioned  awhile 
ago  at  the  Poplar  River  School. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  pay  a  tuition  fee? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  boy  went  4  miles,  and  I  have  asked  authority  to 
return  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  instance  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Howard.  Xo.  sir;  there  were  some  at  Wild  Rice,  who  lived 
near  the  school,  who  attended. 

The  Chairman.  AMiat  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  white  set- 
tlers in  that  county? 

Mr.  Howard.  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  crops  do  they  raise? 
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Mr.  Howard.  The  principal  crop  is  grain.  They  produce  some 
corn,  wheat,  and  oats.     It  is  a  wheat  countrj'. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  are  the  Indians  farming  their 
lands? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  there  are  some  Indians  who  have*  large  farms. 
There  is  one  man,  Ish-qiiay-gah-bow,*in  Mahnomen  County,  who  has 
about  200  acres  under  the  plow,  if  I  remember  correctly.  He  is 
probably  the  largest  individual  Indian  farmer  that  I  know  of  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  a  mixed-blood  or  pure-blood? 

Mr.  Howard.  He  claims  to  be  a  pure-blood,  but  in  a  recent  suit  he 
was  declared  to  be  a  mixed-blood. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  goes  rather  to  the  general  condition 
(han  to  particular  cases.  I  repeat  the  question:  To  what  extent 
do  the  Indians  generally  farm  their  land  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Not  very  extensively ;  very  few  of  them  are  farming. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  pasture' their  lands? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  have  no  stock.*  A  great  many  of  them  have 
not  even  a  cow. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  means  by  which  they  can  lease  their 
lands  and  earn  anything  from  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  in  some  instances  leased  stumpage  for  hay 
at  so  much  a  ton,  which  gave  them  some  money.  Last  year  I  took 
that  up,  and  secured  for  them  $200  or  $300,  which  was  deposited  to 
their  credit,  but  this  year  they  are  not  getting  so  much. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  handle  it,  or  do  they  handle  it  under  your 
direction? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  handle  it  for  them.  This  year  I  am  suggesting 
that  they  handle  it  themselves  wherever  they  are  competent  to 
handle  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  manner  of  homes  have  they?  What  kind 
of  houses  or  buildings  do  they  live  in  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  are  many  of  these  Indians  who  still  live  in 
pretty  squalid  homes. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  built  of? 

Mr.  Howard.  Some  of  them  are  built  out  of  logs.  There  are  some 
that  the  Government  has  built.  These  were  built  from  material 
from  the  Government  mills.  The  houses  are  usually  about  10  by  24 
feet,  with  a  kitchen  attached.  I  have  been  into  these  houses  where 
there  were  20  people  in  one  room,  with  the  beds  and  their  furniture 
and  their  sick  and  their  blind. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  use  such  beds  as  white  folks  use? 

Mr.  Howard.  Manv  of  them  are  beds  that  white  folks  would  not 
use. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  shape  of  them? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  the  same  shape,  although  many 
of  them  sleep  on  the  floor. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  are  Indian  children  attending 
schools  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  is  less  reluctance  to  attend  the  schools  now 
than  when  I  first  went  there.  I  had  considerable  diflSculty  in  filling 
our  schools  at  first;  but  now  I  have  difficulty  in  providing  space  for 
them.    We  need  more  schools. 
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The  Chairman.  Wliat  effort  has  been  made  under  your  adminis- 
tration toward  improving  their  agricultural  habits? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  oeen  endeavoring  to  get  them  interested. 
The  department  has  sent  an  expert  farmer  there,  and  he  has  been 
working  among  the  full-bloods.  I  got  a  small  amount  for  seeds 
and  labor,  and,  under  his  direction,  a  great  many  gardens  have  been 

Elanted.     Some  of  them  are  thriving.    There  is  one  Indian  who 
as  20  acres  broken  up  this  year,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  help  him 
with  seed  next  year.    The  most  of  them  have  no  teams  of  their  own. 

The  Chairman,  How  are  they  with  reference  to  doing  work  for 
other  farmers?  Are  they  industrious  and  willing  to  work,  or  are 
they  lazy  ? 

Mr.  How^ARD.  Some  of  them  work  for  the  lumber  companies  on 
drives,  and  work  aroimd  in  crowds.  They  are  socially  inclined, 
aiul  an  Indian  does  not  like  to  work  bv  himself. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  do  those  who  do  not  farm  work 
at  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  HowAR!>.  A  great  many  of  them  do  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  state  approximately  the  percentage 
•f  the  Indians  who  are  idle? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  should  say  that  moi'e  than  half  of  them  are  prac- 
tically idle. 

The  Chairman.  Those  who  do  work  earn  how  much,  as  compared 
with  a  white  man's  earnings  ? 

Mr.  How^ard.  Those  that  we  have  employed  at  White  Earth— 
and  I  employ  Indian  labor  there — are  paid  $1.50  per  day.  That  is 
the  price  for  eight  hours'  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  that  paid  partly  jn  a  spirit  of  charity, 
or  is  that  what  the  man  earns? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  it  is  not  altogether  in  a  spirit  of  charity.  The 
work  that  I  have  had  done  has  been  in  connection  with  the  water 
system,  and  it  was  suspended  on  June  30  for  the  lack  of  funds.  I 
had  quite  an  army  of  Indians  at  work  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  got  at  is  this:  When  an  Indian 
Joes  work  is  he  as  good  a  worker  as  a  white  man? 

Mr.  Howard.  Not  generally. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  a  white  man  get  for  that  work? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  same  price. 

The  Chairman.  AVill  you  tell  the  conuuittee  what  progress,  if  any 
they  have  made  durin<>:  the  time  you  have  been  among  them  toward 
attaining  a  better  civilization  and  greater  industry? 

Mr.  Howard.  Very  little. 

The  Chah{man.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  time  in  the 
future  when  you  think  they  can  all  he  safely  intrusted  with  what- 
ever proixM-ty  they  have,  and  turned  loose  to  sink  or  swim  like  other 
people? 

Mr.  Howard.  At  present  that  would  be  a  mistake;  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  turn  it  over  to  tluMn :  tliev  are  not  competent. 

The  Chahoian.  Well,  1  assumed  that  in  the  question,  but  the 
<[uestion  referreil  to  the  future,  when,  in  your  judgment,  if  you  h&ve 
any  judgment  about  it,  they  would  he  competent? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  would  say  not  before  another  generation  has  been 
produced  and  educated. 

The  Chah^max.  In  your  judgment,  are  the  best  methods  being  pur- 
sued to  bring  about  that  result? 
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Mr.  Howard.  Well,  that  is  a  question.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
hat  our  Indian  policy  was  a  mistake.  It  may  have  been  a  mistake  in 
he  beginning,  but  we  have  entered  upon  it,  and  perhaps  have  gone 
oo  far  to  chanse  it  now.  Their  lands  have  been  squandered,  they 
re  diseased,  ana  a  large  proportion  of  them  have  got  to  have  support 
nd  the  fostering  case  of  a  strong  arm. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  that  strong  arm  is  imjustly  used,  or  per- 
oits  others  to  do  what  it  seems  has  been  done  on  that  reservation,  is 
he  strong  arm  of  much  use  to  them? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  know  what  would  become  of  them  if  every- 
hing  should  be  turned  locse  there  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  yesterday  that  when  you  went  there 
here  was  a  great  deal  of  sickness  on  the  reservation.  What  kind  of 
ickness  did  you  find  there? 

Mr.  Howard.  Tuberculosis  was  very  prevalent. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  cauSe  do  you  attribute  the  prevalence  of 
hat  diseaj5e  there? 

Mr.  Howard.  To  their  habits. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  environment  that  develops 
t,  or  is  it  the  result  of  contagion  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Both.  Where  you  have  a  large  number  of  people 
iving  in  the  same  house,  it  is  very  difficult  to  handle  it.  For  that 
eason,  we  have  upon  the  reservation  now  a  doctor — Dr.  Abbott — who 
5  making  that  his  special  business.  He  travels  with  a  team  from 
ouse  to  house.    He  sends  his  reports  here  to  the  department  monthly. 

can  not  give  you  the  details  of  his  reports,  but  the  figures  he  has 
iven  are  appalling. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  you  know,  they  did  not  suffer  from  that 
isease  before  they  knew  white  men,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  know  how  that  wns.  That  is  not  the  only 
isease  that  they  have  that  is  killing  them  off. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  disease  do  you  refer  other  than  that? 
)o  you  mean  diseases  of  a  sexual  character  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  do  such  diseases  prevail? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  I  am  unable  to  state,  except  from  what  I  have 
eard  from  the  doctors. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  The  Linnen  and  Moorhead  report  that  I  have  in- 
roduccd  gives  an  estimate  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  their  mode  of  life 
nd  contagion  are  contributing  causes  to  the  prevalence  of  tuber- 
nlosis  or  consumption  among  tliem  ? 

Mr.  HoAVARD.  As  the  cause  of  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  I  think  that  is  largely  the  cause;  that  is,  their 
abits  and  infection. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  being  done  to  prevent  that  condition? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  handle  many  of 
bese  people.  They  are  prejudiced,  and  a  great  many  of  them  still 
ave  faitn  in  their  medicines  and  treatment.  Very  little  can  be 
one  for  tuberculosis  patients  except  to  isolate  them,  and  that  is 
ery  difficult. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  climate  there  one  that  is  conducive  to  con- 
imption?     For  instance,  do  white  settlers  suffer  from  it? 
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Mr.  Howard.  Some  of  them ;  but  they  bring  it  with  them  usuaDy, 
or  contract  it  by  infection.     I  think  the  climate  is  splendid. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  elevation  above  sea  level? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  I  can  not  answer,  but  we  are  in  the  highest 
portion  of  Minnesota,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Ordinarily  the  climate  there  ought  to  be  almost  a 
cure  for  tuberculosis. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  air  is  fine — dry  and  bracing. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  with  reference  to  humidity,  or  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Our  climate  is  very  dry  in  winter. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rainfall,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  About  52  inches  at  St.  Paul,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  increasing  or 
decreasing  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  it  is  increrffeing. 

The  Chairman.  What  attempt  has  been  made  to  induce  these 
Indians  to  live  more  apart ;  that  is,  to  avoid  the  condition  you  spoke 
of  awhile  ago,  where  20  or  more  were  living  in  a  single  room  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  In  addition  to  this  doctor  who  goes  from  house  to 
house  with  a  team  and  an  Indian  driver  and  interpreter,  we  have  a 
field  matron,  Mrs.  Fowler.  She  devotes  all  her  time  to  that  work, 
going  around  to  the  houses,  and  endeavoring  to  instruct  them  in 
sanitary  matters.     She  says  that  sometimes  it  is  very  discouraging. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  by  that  that  in  her  opinion  the  outlook 
is  not  bright  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  She  is  sonietinies  almost  ready  to  quit.  But  she  has 
kept  on.     I  think  she  is  doing  some  good. 

The  C^iFAiRMAN.  How  are  tne  Indians  with  reference  to  accepting 
treatment  from  the  doctor  or  from  her? 

Mr.  Howard.  Some  of  them  are  reluctant;  some  of  them  are  quite 
anxious.  They  will  come  for  a  doctor.  They  will  come  for  her, 
when  there  is  sickness.  But  many  of  them  prefer  their  own  natire 
medicine  man,  and  drums,  and  medicine. 

The  Chairman.  ^Vlien  you  speak  of  the  native  medicine  man,  do 
you  refer  to  the  use  of  herbs  or  the  use  of  charms? 

Mr.  Howard.  Charms,  largely. 

The  Chairman.  Do  their  medicine  men  practice  the  use  of  herbs 
to  any  extent  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes ;  they  have  remedies  that  they  use,  Indian  rem- 
edies. And  some  of  them  are  very  good  ones,  too.  Instances  have 
been  brought  to  my  notice  where  they  have  been  wonderfully 
effective. 

The  Chairman.  Coming  back  to  the  other  point,  what,  if  anythii^? 
has  been  done  toward  inducing  them  to  abandon  that  kind  of  life* 
where  20  or  more  inhabit  a  single  room? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  the  business  that  the  field  matron  is  engaged 
upon.  The  Indians  are  socially  inclined.  It  has  come  to  my  notice 
that  where  thev  have  houses  for  themselves — separate  families— they 
leave  them  and  congregate  under  one  roof  quite  frequently. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  coming  back  again  to  the  original  ques- 
tion: What  success  have  you  had  in  trying  to  induce  them  to  quit 
that  and  adopt  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  can  ^ot  say. 
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The  Chairman.  Which  means  not  any  success. 
Mr.  Howard.  In  the  summer  they  leave  their  houses,  generally, 
and  they  live  in  tepees  and  wigwams;  and  th^t  is  much  better  for 
them  than  to  herd  together  in  a  nouse. 

The  Chairman.  IIow  are  those  apartment  houses  heated? 

Mr.  Howard.  Usually  by  stoves. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  kept  reasonably  comfortable  during 
winter  ? 

ilr.  Howard.  Some  of  those  that  I  have  in  mind  now  had  two 
stoves  furnished  by  the  Government — a  box  stove  and  a  cook  stove — 
both  in  the  same  room. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  cook  their  food  pretty  generally  on 
stoves? 

Mr.  Howard.  In  winter. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  mixed-bloods  live  in  this  way,  or  is  it  con- 
fined to  the  full-bloods? 

Mr.  Howard.  No;  the  mixed-bloods  generally  are  more  advanced. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  effect  oi  the  commingling  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  mixed-bloods  and  full-bloods,  with  here  and  there  a  few 
white  children,  getting  together  in  the  schoolroom  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  it  is  beneficial.  The  more  white  children 
we  can  get  in,  I  think,  the  better  for  the  Indian  children — the  exam- 
ple and  the  effect. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  outlook  for  the 
children  of  this  generation  when  they  grow  up  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  that  is  the  only  hope  we  have. 

The  CHAiiaiAN.  Do  you  think  it  feasible  to  so  train  them  that 
^hen  they  become  adults  they  will  be  competent? 

Mr.  Howard.  Many  of  them  have  shown  that  that  can  be  done. 
We  have  a  great  many  children  at  the  nonreservation  school,  and  the 
department  has  a  bureau  that,  when  those  children  graduate,  they 
take  them  in  hand  and  endeavor  to  secure  employment  for  them. 
We  have  from  the  White  Earth  Reservation  people  in  the  two  cities 
that  are  at  work  there.  One  young  lady  is  a  stenographer  in  a  lum- 
ber yard,  and  one  or  two,  I  think,  were  engaged,  the  last  I  heard 
of  them,  as  clerks  in  a  department  store,  and  they  are  making  good. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  Indian  blood  in  them  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  from  a  quarter  to  a  half — those  I  have  in 
mind. 

The  Chairman.  The  per  cent  of  pure  bloods  there  now  is  about 
16J,  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole;  is  that  per  cent  increasing  or  dimin- 
ishing? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  is  diminishing. 

The  Chairman.  Eventually  fliere  will  be  very  few  pure-blood 
Indians? 

Mr.  Howard.  These  pure-bloods  have,  I  think,  a  larger  percen- 
tage of  tubercular  troubles  than  do  the  mixed-bloods. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  from  death  and  intermarriage 

Mr.  Howard.  They  are  decreasing. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  The  pure-bloods  will  decrease? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock,  the  committee  went  into  executive  ses- 
sion, at  the  conclusion  of  which  a  recess  was  taken  until  2.30  o'clock 

p.  m.) 
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AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  JOHN  E.  HOWAED— Continuei 

The  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at 
2.45  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Chairman.  Major,  was  the  White  Earth  Reservation  inhab- 
ited or  was  it  wild  land  when  the  Indians  were  brought  to  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  My  understanding  is  that  it  was  wild  land — ^wilder- 
ness.   They  were  brought  there  44  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  But  up  to  1889  there  were  quite  a  number  of  other 
Indian  reservations  in  the  State,  were  there  not? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  some  of  them  were  reduced  since  that.  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  were  consolidated  or  reduced. 

The  Chahiman.  Do  you  recall  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Nel- 
son Act? 

Mr.  Howard.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chahiman.  I  assume  that  when  the  Indians  came  to  that  res- 
ervation, the  timber  on  it  was  all  in  a  virgin  state? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  was ;  that  is  my  understanding,  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  day  you  mentioned  two  varieties  of 
timber  that  grew  on  it — pine  and  oak.'   Were  there  any  other  kinds? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  of  commercial  value? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  are,  in  places,  some  birch  and  basswood  that 
have  a  commercial  value,  and  some  maple. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  relative  value  of  pine  land  and  oak 
land — that  is,  of  the  timber  on  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  pine  is  the  most  valuable,  usually. 

The  CiiAniMAN.  And  from  what  you  said  the  vafue  of  the  pine 
land  there  varies  a  good  deal  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  number  and  size  of  the 
trees  on  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  And  the  location. 

The  Chairman.  Location  with  reference  to  what? 

Mr.  Howard.  Hauling  to  navigable  streams. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  reservation  generally  with  regard  to 
access  to  navigable  streams? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  larger  bodies  of  pine  are  cut  around  lakes  that 
drain  into  the  Ottfertail  and  Wild  Kice  Rivers;  and  those  rivers 
carry  the  logs  off  the  reservation,  one  running  south  and  the  other 
nmning  northerly  and  westerly. 

The  Chairman.  Were  all  the  logs  transported  to  a  distance  to 
be  worked  up? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  big  companies  run  their  logs  out. 

The  Chairman.  Where  to? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  is  Nichols  &  Chisholm,  who  have  their  miU 
at  Frazee,  south  of  the  reservation. 

The  Chairman.  And  off  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  And  off  it.  The  Wild  Rice  Co.  have  their  mill  at 
Ada:  that  is  west  of  the  reservation,  northwest,  and  off  it.  The 
Park  Eapids  Lumber  Co.  have  their  mill  at  Park  Rapid&  That  is 
east,  northeast,  and  off  the  reservation. 
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The  Chairman.  How  did -they  get  the  logs  to  the  water? 

Mr.  HowABD.  Hauled  them  in  the  winter. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  teams? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  teams. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  make  railroads? 

ifr.  Howard.  Yes.  The  large  companies  there  have  steam  haulers. 
The  logs  are  piled  on  skidways  accessible  to  these  railroad  tracks 
and  large  trainloads  of  sleds  are  loaded  and  hauled  many  miles  by 
the  steam  haulers  to  the  landing. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  rafted  ? 

ilr.  Howard.  They  drive  them ;  they  do  not  raft  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  run  loose  in  the  rivers. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  mean  driving  them?  AiVliat  is  the 
TDotive  power  in  the  driving — the  current? 

Mr.  GrBORGE.  Does  he  mean  by  driving  allowing  the  logs  to  float 
down  the  river  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Float  down  the  river.  They  have,  for  instance,  a 
series  of  lakes  to  patss  through.  Thev  will  have  a  dam  at  the  foot  of 
(:ich  lake,  and  the  logs  wnl  be  held  until  they  reach  that  point| 
then  the  dam  is  opened,  and  they  go  to  the  next  stage. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  yesterday  of  the  smaller  or  portable 
sawmills  operating  on  the  reserve,  and,  as  you  intimated,  operating 
at  times,  at  least,  dishonestly. 

Mr.  Howard.  Some  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  guess  it  is  continuous  every  winter  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  steps  have  been  taken  to  prevent  it,  if  any! 

Mr.  Howard.  If  we  can  find  proof  of  trevSpass,  we  get  after  them; 
make  them  pay  for  the  timber. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  operate?  Wherein  does  the  dis- 
honest act  consist? 

Mr.  Howard.  Getting  over  the  line  to  cut  logs,  or  buying  logs  from 
anyone  who  brings  them,  regardless  of  who  owns  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  on  those  occasions  j^ou  had  been 
taxing  them  $14  a  thousand  for  the  misappropriated  lumber. 

Mr.  Howard.  In  one  case,  and  one  case  only,  I  had  $14  paid  for 
some  white  pine  that  has  been  hauled  and  piled  up  in  the  mill  yard. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  market  value  for  that  kin<J  of  lum- 
ber at  that  time  and  place  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  At  that  place  I  think  it  was  $14. 

The  Chairman.-  And  at  what  rate  per  thousand  was  the  stumpage 
sold  to  those  people  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  two  tracts  of  Norway  pine,  where  they  are 
at  some  distance  from  water,  that  I  have  contracted  at  $8  a  thousand 
on  the  stump.  That  is  Norway.  Norway  is  not  as  valuable  as  the 
white  pine. 

The  Chairman.  And  most  of  it  is  sold  at  a  much  less  figure  than 
that  ?      . 

Mr.  Howard.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  law,  I  think,  provided  for  a  mininum  of  $3 
a  thousand. 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  they  usually,  I  think,  have  lumped  it,  where 
they  have  bought  those  tracts  heretofore. 
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The  Chairman.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  timber  cruisers  whom 
you  spoke  of? 

Mr.  Howard.  Those  that  we  have  had,  their  duties  have  been  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  timber  standing  and  that  has  been  removed 
from  certain  allotments  that  are  in  dispute. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  expert  business? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  they  appointed? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  present  cruisers  who  are  there  I  employed, 
when  I  got  authority  two  years  ago,  B.  F.  Carr  and  Frank  Carr. 
B.  F.  Carr  is  one  of  the  most  expert  cruisers  in  the  United  States. 
I  employed  him  to  come  up  there  and  run  down  some  of  these  tres- 
pass matters;  and  later  the  Department  of  Justice  took  him  to  look 
up  some  of  their  disputed  matters.  He  is  now  at  work  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

The  Chairman.  What  pav  did  they  get  for  their  services? 

Mr.  Howard.  T  paid  Mr.  C'arr  $125  a  month:  and  I  paid  the  other 
one  $75  a  month,  and  their  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Was  your  authority  special,  or  is  it  a  power  tliat 
goes  with  the  office  you  hold? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  was  a  special  authority:  T  had  to  obtain  it. 

The  Chairman.  Before  that  who  appointed  them? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  asked  authority  to  employ  them  from  the  depart- 
ment, and  when  T  got  the  authority,  T  employed  them  and  put  them 
to  work. 

The  Chairman.  *Was  that  soon  after  you  went  on  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  winter. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  they  had  been  employed  before 
you  went  there? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  had  not  been  there  before. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  about  one  of  them  bringing  you  some 
word  of  coal  outcroppings  on  the  creek  bank. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  was  an  Indian. 

The  Chairman.  But  a  timber  cruiser? 

Mr.  Howard.  No;  one  of  my  policemen.  Star  Bad  Boy.  He  is  a 
magnificent  specimen,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Of  bad  boy  or  man? 

Mr.  Howard.  Of  a  man;  that  is,  physically. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  timber  cruisers  supposed  to  be  experts 
in  any  other  line  than  timber? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  are  not  supposed  to  be,  but  Mr.  Carr  happened 
to  be. 

The  Chairman.  A  mineral  expert? 

Mr.  Howard.  A  mineral  expert. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  said  that  you  suggested  to  him  that 
he  be  on  the  lookout  for  iron  ore.    Am  I  right  in  that? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  was  considerable  talk  about  iron  ore  out 
northeast,  and  when  he  came  in  from  one  of  his  trips  I  took  the  mat- 
ter up  with  liim  and  I  told  him  if  there  were  deposits  of  mineral 
out  there  the  Government  wanted  to  know  it.  and  I  wished  he  would 
investigate.  He  did  so  on  several  trips  that  he  made,  and  he  reported 
to  me  that  he  did  not  find  any  traces  of  iron. 

The  (,'Hairman.  How  near  to  that  reservation  is  there  iron  known 
to  exist;  in  large  quantities^ 
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Mr.  Howard.  I  would  have  to  make  a  giiess — 75  miles  or  more, 
probably. 
The  Chairman.  Is  it  being  worked  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes.    There  is  iron  being  worked  on  the  Cayunna 
Bange,  and  that  is  probably  75  miles. 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  property  of  the  United  States  Steel  ? 
Mr.  Howard.  No — ^the  United  States  Steel?     I  do  not  know. 
The  Chairman.  Who  owns  it? 
Mr.  Howard.  I  could  not  say  who  owns  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  land  bought  or  sold  as 
iron  land  nearer  the  reservation  than  tnat? 

Mr.  Howard.  No.    There  is  iron  around  Brainerd,  and  that  is 
right  in  that  vicinity ;  that  is  the  nearest  to  the  reservation.    There 
are  some  iron  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  at  Randall ;  but 
it  is  about  the  same  distance  from  the  reservation. 
Mr.  George.  Does  the  reservation  lie  in  between  those  points? 
Mr.  Howard.  No;  the  reservation  lies  northwest  of  them. 
Mr.  George.  Do  they  form  three  points  of  a  triangle  ? 
Mr.  How^ARD.  No.    The  theory  that  they  have  maintained   was 
that  these  veins  ran  northeast  and  southwest.     The  reservation  would 
be  off  over  here  from  any  known  claim — 75  miles  from  any  known 
claim. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  a  Mr.  Congdon  and  Mr.  Fairbanks, 
^^ho  had  invested  quite  freely  in  land  in  the  reservation,  did  you  not  ? 
Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir.     I  have  understood  Mr.  Congdon  had  in- 
vested quite  extensively. 
The  Chairman.  Who  is  Mr.  Congdon  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  know  him.  I  have  understood  he  was  a 
wealthy  iron  owner  of  Duluth.  He  is  a  prominent  man,  well  known 
in  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know,  either  personally  or  from  hearsay, 
whether  he  is  connected  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? 
Mr.  How^ARD.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  seen  him  on  the  reservation? 
ilr.  Howard.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  met  him  there.    I  do  not 
recall  that  I  ever  met  him  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  land  he  alone,  or  he  with 
others,  has  got  hold  of  on  that  reservation  ? 
Mr.  Howard.  No  ;  I  have  no  record  of  the  sales  that  are  made  there. 
The  Chairman.  The  question  was  asked  you  yesterday,  by  Mr. 
Ferris,  I  think,  whether  you  made  any  effort  to  keep  track  of  con- 
veyances of  reservation  land,  and  I  think  you  said  you  were  not  able 
to  do  that  f9r  want  of  additional  help. 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes.  It  would  require  an  abstract  clerk  expressly 
for  that  purpose  to  do  that  with  any  accuracy. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  made  any  representations  to  the 
bureau  as  to  the  necessity  of  such  help  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  spoke  personally  to  Mr.  Valentine  once  when  he 
Tfas  up  there :  but  I  have  not  made  any  written  request.  At  that  time 
te  told  me  that  there  were  not  sufficient  funds  to  enlarge  my  office 
force. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  necessity  for  doing  that 
kind  of  work — keeping  up  with  transfers  of  land  ? 
ilr.  How^ARD.  I  thinK  it  is  very  important. 
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^^^  —  ,^^__  • 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  commissioner  say  why  it  could  no^  be 
done  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  He  had  not  founds  to  increase  my  office  force. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  I'epresentations  to  the  bureau 
with  reference  to  the  school  question? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  am  going  to. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  you  have  not  room  enough  for  youi- 
pupils  now. 

5fr.  HoAVARD.  That  I  hope  to  take  up  with  them  as  soon  as  I  am  at 
liberty. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  arrange  with  reference  to  school 
room  now,  so  as  to  accommodate  all  or  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
children  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  When  I  first  took  charge  the  capacity  of  the  White 
Earth  School  enabled  us  to  jnit  in  186  pupils.  Later  we  had  in* 
structions  that  sanitary  conditions  were  being  neglected  and  the  tir 
space  for  each  pupil  must  be  at  least  400  cubic  feet.  That  reduced 
our  capacity  to  134.  Another  order  has  just  been  issued  that  I  must 
not  put  any  more  than  one  for  every  5fl!o  feet,  and  that  is  going  to 
still  further  reduce  the  capacity  of  tne  White  Earth  School  and  the 
other  schools. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  quite  the  point  I  was  wanting  to 
reach.  How  do  you  divide  up?  T\Tiat  children,  are  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  school  and  what  ones  are  to  be  excluded? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  boarding  schools  we  aim  to  take  the  remote 
children  in,  who  are  remote  from  the  day  schools;  give  them  the 
preference. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  divide  the  time  so  that  all  the  children 
may  have  some  opportunity,  or  arc  some  denied  any  opj)ortunity? 

[Mr.  Howard.  Some  are  denied  any  opportunity  for  want  of  room. 
Jjet  me  explain — for  want  of  room  and  for  other  disabilities.  Shall 
I  go  into  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  what  disability? 

Mr.  Howard.  We  have  about  1,300  children  of  school  age  on  the 
reservation.  I  have  school  facilities  for  about  600.  We  have  some 
at  nonreservation  schools.  There  are,  of  the  balance,  perhaps  400  (wr 
500.  a  portion  of  whom  are  disabled,  tubercular,  and  are  not  per- 
mitted to  attend  school  for  that  reason.  Then  there  are,  perhaps, 
one  or  two  hundred  who  are  unable  to  go  to  school  for  want  of 
facilities — perhaps  over  200.  I  hope  to  remedv  that  .somewhat. 
We  have  a  recommendation  in  here  for  th^  building  of  an  addition 
to  the  White  Earth  School,  a  dormitory  with  a  capacity  for  140 
girls.  That  will  increase  our  AVhite  Earth  School  to  nearly  300 
pupils,  at  an  additional  cxj)ense  for  help  of  only  7  employees. 
The  ])rosent  euiplovees  for  those  boarding  schools  average  from  M 
to  17  each. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  proper  number  of  pupils  for 
each  one? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  Pine  Point  has  a  capacity  of  al)out  50.  We 
have  crowded  it  to  00. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  these  teachers  are  working,  so  far  as 
pupils  are  concerned,  at  about  one-third  their  capacity? 

ilr.  HowAKD.  At  that  school;  yes.  sir.  Then  at  Beaulieu  we  have 
a  capacity  of  about  50. 
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The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  feasible,  on  the  plan  on  which  the 
school  is  run,  to  reduce  the  number  of  teachers  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Not  at  those  schools,  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  that  children  could  not  be 
consolidated  so  as  to  make  45  or  40,  instead  of  17,  for  each  teacher  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  At  Pine  Point  there  was  a  principal,  a  teacher,  an- 
other teacher,  two  matrons,  a  disciplinarian 

The  Chairman.  What  are  his  duties  f 

Mr.  Howard.  It  was  to  give  them  military  drill,  and  assist  around 
the  schools. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  not  a  spanking  boss  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No;  then  there  was  at  Pine  Point  some  farminj^ 
done,  and  we  had  a  farmer  or  two  and  some  help  there  about  the 
cattle,  cows,  and  horses.    I  think  we  had  14  at  that  school. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understood  you,  then,  the  grading,  so  to 
speak,  or  the  division  of  work,  rendered  it  necessary  to  have  the 
number  of  teachers  you  had ! 

Mr.  Howabd.  It  was  necessarv. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  could  not  eliminate  any  of  them  without 
interfering  with  your  plans  of  operation  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  We  needed  all  we  had.  They  were  nearly  all  In- 
dians at  that  school. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  does  the  bureau  hope  to  be  able  to  ac* 
commodate  all  the  children  with  school  facilities? 

Mr.  Howard.  Since  I  have  been  there  we  have  built  two  new  day 
schools.  I  hope  to  be  authorized  to  get  another  day  school  this 
sunmier  at  Twin  Lake.  Theure  are  a  lot  of  full-blood  Indians  and 
about  60  children  there  with  no  school. 

The  Chairman.  Those  50  children  would  average  about  what  age? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  take  the  older  ones  to  my  boarding  school,  and 

fet  many  of  them.  Here  is  one  of  them  right  here  [indicating], 
he  is  from  there,  is  she  not? 

Miss  Warren.  She  is  from  Pine  Point. 

Mr.  Howard.  Those  other  girls  are  from  Twin  Lake.  From  6  to 
20  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  stated  to  me  awhile  ago  you  did  not 
recall  the  Nelson  Act,  or  the  time  when  it  went  into  operation  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  the  machinery  which  was  pro- 
vided under  it  for  segregating  the  Indians? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  read  it,  but  1  am  not  so  fresh  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  were,  I  believe,  three  commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  Are  those  commissioners  still  in  com- 
mission f 

Mr.  Howard.  I  understand  not. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  them? 

Mr.  Howard.  One  of  them  was,  until  last  fall. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  that  one? 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  What  is  his  Christian  name? 

Mr.  Howard.  Darwin  S.  Hall. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  he  now  doing? 

Mr.  Howard.  He  is  out  of  the  service,  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  if  he  is  in  any  employment  now? 
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Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  situation? 

Mr.  Howard.  He  is  living  in  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  I  meant  more  particularly  in  a  financial  way. 
You  mentioned  Mr.  Michelet  as  a  struggling  lawyer  when  he  went 
in  there. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  was  Mr.  Burch  who  said  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  commissioners  are  strug- 
gling or  not  ? 

IVlr.  Howard.  I  am  not  familiar  with  their  financial  conditions. 

The  Chaikman.  Can  you  tell  us  who  would  know  what  their 
financial  condition  was  when  they  went  on  the  job  and  when  they 
went  off,  their  salaries,  and  some  facts  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hall  lives  in  another  portion  of  the  State  from 
my  own  home,  and  while  I  have  met  him  casually,  still  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  what  his  financial  standing  is. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  pay  they  received? 

Mr.  HowAKD.  The  payment  for  Mr.  Hall  during  his  last  term  of 
service  was  not  handled  by  my  office;  T  could  not  say.  I  under- 
stood it  was  $10  a  day,  with  certain  allowances;  but  nothing  passed 
through  my  office. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  every  day,  or  certain  days? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  I  could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  of  the  papers,  I  suppose,  which 
they  obtained  from  the  Indians.  Did  they  not  have  to  have  consent 
in  writing  from  the  Indians  when  they  moved  from  other  reserva- 
tions to  White  Earth  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No;  those  Indians  at  Mille  Lac  by  agreement,  by 
treaty,  moved  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  treaty? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  not  it  here,  but  I  have  it  at  White  Earth. 
They  were  entitled  to  have  two  allotments  of  80  acres  each  when  they 
removed  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  from  the  Mille  Lac  country,  from  which 
they  moved,  is  it  to  White  Earth  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  In  a  direct  line,  perhaps  70  or  75  miles ;  but  by  rail 
it  would  be  longer. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  all  move? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  have  not  all  moved. 

The  Chairman.  1  our  map  shows  no  reservation  at  Mille  Lac  now! 

Mr.  Howard.  No  ;  there  is  none ;  it  is  wiped  out. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  diminished  to  a  point,  or  below  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  are  some  there;  how  are  they  liv- 
ing? 

3lr.  Howard.  There  are  about  200  of  the  Mille  Lac  Indians  who  are 
still  at  Mille  Lac  and  at  Tamarack.  Those  at  Tamarack  are  indus- 
trious, most  of  them.  I  was  there  to  see  them,  and  the  people  there 
desired  them  to  remain.  They  employed  them  clearing  up  land. 
One  Indian  had  taken  a  contract,  so  a  farmer  told  me,  to  clear  160 
acres  of  land,  and  he  was  making  good  wages  at  it.  Those  Indians, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  had  no  desire  to  come  to  White  Earth, 
and  T  concluded  that  they  were  better  off  where  they  were.  I  was  at 
Sandstone  last  vear  and  made  an  annuity  payment  there — went  there 
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to  accommodate  those  people.     With  the  people  at  Mille  Lac  it  is 
different.     They  are  many  of  them  old  people. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  Indian  people  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  Indian  people.  They  have  no  homes.  They 
had  houses^  and  they  had  rice  fields. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  rice  grows  up  there  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Wild  rice;  and  there  was  formerly  an  abundance 
of  it.  Mille  Lac  Lake  was  just  swarming  with  fish;  the  woods  there 
were  the  favorite  resorts  of  the  deer.  The  Indians  have  another 
reason.     One  of  the  old  chiefs,  Wardena 

The  Chairman.  Reasons  for  remaining? 

Mr.  Howard.  For  remaining.  One  of  the  old  chiefs,  Wardena — 
I  sent  my  overseer  over  there  with  William  Daly,  an  interpreter^ 
and  tried  to  induce  them  to  come;  and  Wardena,  on  behalf  of  his 
band,  sent  me  this  message,  that  if  I  came  to  Mille  Lac  and  put 
handcuffs  on  him,  he  would  come;  when  I  took  the  handcuffs  off,  he 
would  go  back ;  that  he  was  going  to  leave  his  bones  with  the  bones 
of  his  fathers;  that  they  had  won  that  Mille  Lac  country  from  the 
Sioux  by  generations  of  warfare,  and  it  belonged  to  them.  And  they 
never  would  leave  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  permit  just  a  question?  I 
am  asking  for  information  in  reference  to  Wardena.  That  is  in  my 
district,  and  we  have  for  a  year  been  trying  to  secure  the  removal  of 
those  Indians,  and  possibly  the  Major  could  clear  up  a  point  with 
reference  to  it  that  would  be  of  value.  I  would  say  this,  that  the 
parties  who  have  secured  title  from  the  Federal  Government  to  these 
lands,  formerly .  occupied  by  the  Indians  and  now  squatted  upon  by 
Wardena  and  his  associates,  have  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  the 
county  officials,  the  sheriff's  office,  to  secure  the  removal  of  the 
Indians.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this,  is  the  Indian  Department 
cognizant  of  that  fact,  and  is  it  cooperating  in  any  way  for  the 
removal  of  the  Indians? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  Indian  Department  has  made  every  effort  to 
secure  the  removal  of  those  Indians.  They  sent  down  this  Hall 
there  especially,  and  he  was  there  engaged  in  the  work  about  a  year 
and  a  half.  He  removed  to  White  Earth — my  recollection,  this  must 
be,  because  I  have  not  the  figures — he  removed  to  White  Earth 
perhaps  40  or  50  Indians  who  were  former  removers,  and  who  had 
gone  back.  He  removed  to  White  Earth  perhaps  half  as  many  who 
had  not  removed  theretofore.     Some  of  them  have  also  returned. 

Mr.  MiLUSR.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  take  them  from  Mille  Lac 
to  White  Earth  they  will  stay  two  or  three  days  and  go  right  back  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Go  right  back. 

The  Chairman.  What  property  rights  did  the  Indians  have  at 
Mille  Lac  before  the  passage  of  the  Nelson  Act,  or  at  the  time  of  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  know  when  they  first  got  possession  of  that, 
but  it  was  many  years  ago.  The  Chippewa  Indians,  as  you  read  the 
history,  were  the  first  of  the  Indians  to  procure  firearms,  and  they 
drove  the  Sioux  gradually  westward  from  that  time ;  but  when  they 
got  to  Mille  Lac  I  could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  Had  they  any  rights  there  which  the  Gfovernment 
rec<^ized?  ' 

Mr.  Howard.  The  Government  recognized  that  as  their  reserva- 
tion, I  think,  for  many  years. 
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The  Chair^ian.  What  did  they  get  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  records  in  the  White  Earth  office — the  treaty 
that  was  made — show  that  $40,000  was  paid  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  certain  Mille  Lac  chiefs  for  that  reservation,  with  an  agree- 
ment that  they  were  to  remove  to  White  Earth  and  there  receive 
allotments. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mille  Lac  a  band  or  a  tribe? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  is  a  band. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  band  did  these  chiefs  in  this 
treaty  represent  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  At  the  time  the  treaty  was  made? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  about  a  thousand  remaining  now;  I  could 
not  say  how  many  there  were  then,  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  Anyhow,  you  think  the  Government  dealt  with 
these  chiefs  as  the  representatives  of  the  band? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  purported  to  have  been  a  general  council  that 
handled  the  matter ;  out  the  Indians  now  say  many  of  them  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  money  paid  to? 

Mr.  Howard.  My  recollection — and  it  is  only  recollection ;  it  has 
been  some  time  since  I  read  that  treaty — was  that  there  was  $40,000 

Said  by  the  General  Government.    The  treaty  was  negotiated  by 
[aj.  McLaughlin. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  was  his  title  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  He  was  Indian  inspector,  I  think.  Simon  Michelet 
was  agent  at  White  Earth  for  the  Government.  The  Indians  were 
represented  by  Gus  H.  Beaulieu  and  D.  B.  Henderson  as  attorneys. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Beaulieu  a  licensed  attorney? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  he  claims  to  be  an  attorney.  I  do  not  know 
that  he  does  any  law  business. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  Mr.  Henderson? 

Mr.  Howard.  Henderson  is  an  attorney  of  this  city. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  two  the  only  representatives  of  the 
Indians? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  were  four  chiefs,  whose  names  appear,  Wah- 
we-yay-cumig  and  Aim-dus-o-ge-shig.  I  have  forgotten  who  the 
other  two  were.     I  think  Miss  Warren  can  testify  as  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Miss  Warren,  do  vou  i^emember  about  the  other 
one,  or  anv  of  them  ? 

Miss  Warren.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  records  show  whether  the  money  was 
paid  to  them,  and  what  became  of  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  records  show  that  there  was  $40,000  {)fti<l' 
$17,000  of  it  was  divided  pro  rata  amon^  the  Indians  at  that  time; 
$10,500  or  $11,500 — there  seems  to  i)e  a  discrepancy  of  a  thousana 
dollars  somewhere  in  it — was  deposited.  This  is  my  recollection, 
a  good  deal  of  it;  the  records  are  the  best  evidence — was  deposited 
in  a  St.  Paul  bank  to  be  disposed  of  hiter  as  the  Indians  in  council 
should  determine;  $4,000  was  paid  to  Gus  H.  Beaulieu  for  attorneys 
fee^,  $2,500  was  paid  to  D.  B.  Henderson  for  attorney's  fees.  Later, 
D.  B.  Henderson  got  $1,500  for  expenses.  The  four  chiefs,  I  think, 
received  each  $l,OCk). 

The  Chairman.  They  seemed  to  Iw  distributing  it  a  good  deal  lite 
prize  money. 
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Mr.  Howard.  There  was  finally  left  this  $10,000  or  $11,000— there 
s  some  discrepancy  in  the  records — in  the  St.  Paul  banks,  subject 
:o  the  order  of  the  Indians.  Later  it  appeared  that  Gus  Beaulieu 
yot  charge  of  that  money — ^got  hold  of  it— how,  I  do  not  know.  But 
lie  Indians,  when  they  learned  of  it,  employed  attorneys  to  recover 
t.  The  attorneys  were  some  St.  Cloud  attorneys;  I  think  Brower 
fe  Stewart  were  the  ones.  As  the  result  of  the  litigation  Beaulieu 
returned  $5,500  of  the  $10,000  or  $11,000.  That  amount  of  money 
WAS  turned  over  to  Maj.  Michelet  to  be  distributed  among  the  Indians. 
WTien  I  went  there  $2,200,  I  think  it  was,  of  that  money  remained, 
ind  it  was  turned  over  to  me.  I  advertised  the  payment  at  White 
Earth,  and  the  Indians  who  had  not  been  paid  came  in,  and  that 
money  was  all  paid  out  but  about  $208, 1  think,  which  is  still  in*the 
mnk  waiting  for  claimants. 

The  Chairman.  Came  in  from  where  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  From  White  Earth  and  other  points. 

The  Chairman.  Were  any  of  those  Indians  remaining  at  Mille 
Lac  entitled  to  any  of  that? 

Mr.  Howard..  They  had  had  theirs  at  the  first  payment. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  did  they  give  up  as  an  equivalent  for  this 
H0,000? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  is  a  dispute  about  that.  The  general  impres- 
sion was  that  they  relinquished  all  claims  to  that  reservation,  with 
ts  valuable  bodies  of  pine  timber. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  reservation? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  know  what  the  extent  of  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  some  idea  of  whether  it  was  a  township. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  it  was  more  than  a  township.  It  was  irregu- 
lar around  Mille  Lac  Lake.  I  can  not  say  what  the  original  reserva- 
tion did  contain. 

The  Chairman.  A  lawsuit  has  recently  been  brought  against  the 
Grovernment  by  the  Mille  Lac  Indians  to  recover  damages  for  some 
property  taken  from  them  unlawfully,  they  claim.  Did  it  grow  out 
of  any  of  these  transactions? 

Mr.  Howard.  My  understanding  is  that  it  came  from  this  trans- 
action. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  lawsuit  cover  all  possible  claims  for 
damagas,  or  probable  claims  for  damages,  in  that  vicinity? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  am  not  familiar  with  what  the  bill  of  complaint 
was :  I  never  saw  it.    It  was  here,  I  think,  before  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  expect  to  present  the  whole  matter. 

The  Chairman.  The  files  will  be  the  best  evidence. 

Mr.  Birch.  I  expect  to  show  the  whole  matter  to  the  committeo 
l)efore  we  are  through.    It  was  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  pending  on  appeal,  is  it  not,  in  some 
>ther  court? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  My  last  information  was  that  the  Government  attoi  - 
ley,  Mr.  Anderson,  was  tryin;^  to  get  an  appeal  allowed. 

Mr.  Burke.  Is  not  that  a  suit  that  is  based  on  a  treatv  of  1854? 

Mr.  MiiJ^ER.  And  180G. 

Mr.  Burke.  ISGC);  I  did  not  know  about  that.  But  is  not  that  the 
^se.  Judge  Burch? 

Mr.  Burch.  I  do  not  know :  T  never  saw  the  case. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  Mille  Lac  Indians  are  there  on  the 
'V\Tiite  Earth  Reservation,  as  nearly  as  you  know? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  are  about  a  thousand  on  our  rolls,  and  I 
think  there  are  about  200  of  them  at  Mille  Lac  and  Tamarack. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  the  same  rights  on  White  Earth  as  the 
White  Earth  Band  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Just  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  They  receive  two  allotments  of  80  acres  each,  just 
as  the  others  do  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Just  the  same;  an  additional  and  original. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  there  on  the  reservation  a  Mille  Lac 
stoj'e,  have  you  not;  or  a  place  known  as  the  Mille  Lac  store? 

Mr.  Ht)WARD.  It  is  the  Mille  Lac  village  at  Elbow  Lake,  I  think, 
what  you  refer  to.  There  is  a  store  there,  kept  by  an  Indian  at 
Elbow  Lake. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  private  enterprise? 

Mr.  Howard.  A  private  enterprise. 

The  Chairman.  Entirely  private? 

Mr.  Howard.  Entirely  private.  Wah-we-yay-cumig,  the  chief, 
operates  the  store. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  any  funds  separate  from  the  other 
funds  of  the  White  Earth  Indians? 

Mr.  Howard.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  participate  in  the  fund  referred  to  this 
forenoon  by  Mr.  Burke? 

Mr.  Howard.  Just  the  same  as  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  On  equal  terms  with  the  others? 

Mr.  Howard.  On  equal  terms  with  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  live,  with  reference  to  the  other 
.Indians  on  the  reservation?    Are  they  a  band  of  their  own,  separate 
from  the  others,  or  do  they  mingle  with  some  of  the  other  bands? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  village  at  Elbow  Lake  consists  of  about  30 
houses.  We  built  a  day  school  there  lavSt  summer.  That  is  principally 
Mille  Lac  Indians.  Some  of  those  houses  contain  more  than  one 
familv.  It  is  the  biggest  settlement  of  Indians  that  we  have  in  any 
one  place. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  intermarry  with  the  White  Earth  and 
other  bands? 

Mr.  Howard.  Just  the  same ;  there  is  no  distinction. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  bands  are  then,  to  some  extent  losing 
their  race  identity,  are  they? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  are,  very  much.  Tribal  relations  are  gradually 
being  obliterated. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  yesterday  that  the  pine  lands  on  the 
reservation  were  sold  before  you  went  there.  I  did  not  quite  under- 
stand just  the  meaning  and  the  scope  of  that  answer.  What  lands 
did  you  refer  to  then,  Major? 

Mr.  Howard.  My  understanding  is  that  the  lumber  companies,  the 
three  lumber  companies,  practically  own  the  pine  land  on  that  reser- 
vation; and  that  they  acquired  title  to  it,  most  of  it,  before  I  went 
there. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  include  the  fee  to  the  land,  as  well  as 
the  timl>er  on  it  ? 
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Mr.  Howard.  There  are  some  cases  that  have  come  to  mv  noticfe 
where  they  have  only  bought  the  timber;  they  did  not  buy  tlie  land. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall,  or  did  you  know  in  those  cases,  the 
arrangements  for  taking  the  timber  off,  how  long  a  time  they  had,  or 
what  the  conditions  were  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  can  not  give  details  now ;  but  there  are  cases  that 
came  to  my  notice  where  they  bought  their  timber.  They  had  plenty 
of  time  to  remove  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  in  any  of  those  cases  the 
land  itself,  the  fee,  was  since  sold  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  also  spoke  yesterday  of  a  committee  of  five, 
which  I  would  like  to  have  a  little  further  information  about.  Who 
picks  that  cwnmittee? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  business  committee? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  Indians  at  this  council  at  Pine  Point  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  a  good  deal  mixed  on  the  council  proposi- 
tion. In  my  limited  experience  I  had  not  he^ird  of  any  similar  con- 
ditions existing.  Is  it  possible  to  have  a  real  council  representing 
the  entire  reservation  at  White  Earth  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  the  only  place  where  one  should  be  held. 

The  Chairman^  I  mean  the  White  Earth  Reservation. 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  we  have  had  those  councils  since  I  have  been 
there. 

The  Chairman.  What  notice  do  you  give  for  such  a  council  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  send  out  circulars  by  runners  and  by  mail  to  all 
of  the  prominent  men  and  chiefs,  also  to  the  public  places,  and  have 
them  stuck  up. 

The  Chairman.  Printed  notices? 

Mr.  Howard.  Printed  notices,  stating  that  a  council  would  be  held 
at  such  a  time  at  White  Earth.  Usually  about  30  days'  notice  is 
reauired  to  give  them  sufficient  time  to  get  around. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  way  fixed,  either  by  law  or  by  Indian 
custom,  for  calling  a  council  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Indian  custom  is  what  I  have  followed. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  the  custom  among  the  Indians  to 
paste  up  printed  notices,  was  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  No.  But  a  call  by  the  agent;  that  has  been  the 
custom. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  a  full  attendance  at  a  council,  how 
many  would  be  there  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  All  the  Indians,  or  all  the  bands  represented  ? 

The  Chairman.  How  many  would  have  a  right  to  be  in  the  council 
and  be  considered  of  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  Every  adult  Indian  would  have  a  right  to  be  there. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Male  or  female? 

Mr.  Howard.  Both  attend. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Excuse  me  for  interrupting. 

The  Chajrman.  I  wanted  to  know.  Have  the  adult  female  In- 
dians a  right  to  attend  councils,  according  to  the  Indian  custom  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  do.  A  great  many  of  them  attend  those  coun- 
cils. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  they  heard  there? 

Mr.  Howard.  Sometimes  thev  are  heard. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  of  the  Indians  have  superior  rights  to 
others  in  the  council  i 

Mr.  Howard.  There  are  several  chiefs  who  claim  rights;  but  they 
are  not  generally  respected. 

The  Chauiman.  Who  organizes  this  council? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  Indians  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  How? 

Mr.  Howard.  By  the  selection  of  a  chairman  and  a  secretary,  and 
then,  sometimes,  an  interpreter. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  the  business  of  the  council  is  conducted 
pretty  much  like  a  white  man's  convention  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  verv  much. 

The  Chairman.  What  record  is  kept  of  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  secretary  keeps  a  record,  which  he  brings  to 
my  office,  signed  by  the  chairman,  the  interpreter,  and  the  secretary. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  that  since  you  have  been  super- 
intendent there  there  has  been  but  one  such  council  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Two. 

The  Chairman.  One  in  1909;  and  when  was  the  other? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  KJth  of  Mav,  this  vear. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  other, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Howard.  No.  The  one  of  1909  ^^;as  adjourned  several  tim«8: 
they  had  a  stormy  time  over  it.  The  one  this  year  was  called  for 
the  purpose,  as  shown  in  the  notice,  simply  to  elect  an  executive 
committee  to  take  charge  of  the  celebration. 

The  Chairman.  The  annual  celebration  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  annual  celebration.  No  other  basiness  was 
considered. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  first  convention  or  council  called 
for  in  1909? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  had  at  that  time  a  large  number  of  applications 
for  enrollment.  Then,  there  was  an  application  of  Mr.  Richardson 
to  have  his  contract  renewed.  I  think  the  call  I  issued  simply  stated 
that  a  general  council  would  convene  to  consider  such  business  as 
might  come  before  it — something  like  that.  I  do  not  think  I  specified 
in  the  call  or  limited  it  to  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  way  to  issue  a  call  except  through 
this  superintendent? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  know  of  any,  for  a  general  council. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  superintendent  nas  the  power  to  issue 
such  a  call  without  consulting  anyone? 

Mr.  Howard.  He  has. 

The  Chairman.  The  minutes  of  the  council — the  records  of  it- 
are  kept  in  the  English  language,  are  they? 

Mr.  Howard.  Kept  in  the  P^nglish  language,  or  translate  into  the 
English  language. 

The  Chairman.  The  bureau,  it  would  seem,  could  hardly  recognize 
any  council  but  a  general  council? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  delegations  which  come  to 
Washington,  if  I  recall  your  testimony  correctly,  you  stated  that 
neither  of  those  delegations  was  appointed  by  a  general  council! 
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Mr.  Howard.  Neither  of  them  was  called  by  me.  One  of  them  was 
held  in  a  blacksmith  shop  at  White  Earth,  while  the  other  was 
largely  attended  at  Pine  Point,  all  the  bands  being  represented. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  one  instance  the  bureau  recognized  those 
delemtes  as  beinc;  re^larf 

ifi.  Howard.  1  understand  that  the  delegation  of  chiefs  that  came 
here  from  the  Pine  Point  council  were  given  audience. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  one  the  bureau  put  up  the  $600  for? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  one  was  the  Beaulieu  delegation? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  one  for  which  Congress  appropriated  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five  hundred  dollars? 

Mr.  Burke.  Twenty-five  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  why  that  difference  was  made,  or 
can  you  give  a  reason  for  what  Congress  does  ? 

Mx.  Howard.  I  am  too  modest. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  money — the  $2,500 — or  any  part  of 
it  be  disbursed  through  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  were  four  checks  of  that  sent  me  for  delivery. 
Two  of  the  checks  were  for  Gus  H.  Beaulieu,  amounting  to  four  hun- 
dred and  something  over;  one  check  to  be  delivered  to  Ben  L.  Fair- 
banks, amounting  to  $194,  if  I  am  correct;  one  check  to  be  delivered 
to  JuUus  Brown  for  $165,  if  I  am  correct.  Those  were  the  only  por- 
tion that  came  through  my  office. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  any  part  of  it  was  for  the 
pavment  of  attorneys'  fees? 

Sir.  Howard.  No.  I  think  the  cheeks  stated  that  it  was  under  this 
appropriation,  by  authority  of  that  appropriation.    I  delivered  them. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  the  Beaulieu  people  employ  attorneys  in 
connection  with  their  visit;  or  do  you  know  whether  they  did? 

Mr.  Howard.  Not  by  authority' of  the  Indians,  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  vou  know  whether  they 
did? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  acts  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  I  believe,  designates  the  land  there 
as  agricultural  land.    What  is  the  fact  about  the  character  of  the 

land? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  west  portion  of  it  is  all  prairie. 

The  Chairman.  You  told  us  of  that  vesterday,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Probably  one-half  of  it  being  prairie. 

The  Chairman.  What  as  to  the  timber  land,  when  cleared  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Most  of  those  lands  can  be  cultivated;  the  timber 
land  when  it  is  cleared  up.    There  is  a  great  variety  of  soil  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  calculated  to  produce,  as  you  have 
stated,  wheat  and  oats  mostly? 

Mr.  Howard.  Anything  that  can  be  grown  in  that  latitude. 

The  Chairman,  t  am  requested  to  ask  if  you  know  that  nine  of 
the  reservations  were  opened  by  the  Nelson  Act? 

Mr.  Howard.  No;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke,  Major,  of  the  annual  celebration;  what 
is  that? 
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Mr.  Howard.  Those  Indians  came  to  White  Earth  44  years  ago 
the  14th  of  June,  and  annually  thereafter  they  have  got  together  and 
celebrated  the  event. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  one-day  affair? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  is  usually  called  the  14th  of  June  celebration ;  but 
since  I  have  been  there  they  have  remained  more  than  one  day,  some- 
times two  or  three  days. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  attend? 

Mr.  Howard.  This  year  the  crowd  was  estimated — ^not  all  Indians, 
visitors  and  all — over  5,000  on  the  first  day. 

The  Chairman.  'What  takes  place  there? 

Mr.  Howard.  Indian  games,  smoking  the  peace  pipe  between  the 
Sioux  and  Chippewa  being  one  important  feature.  There  were 
several  hundred  Sioux  there  this  year,  invited  guests. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  they  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  And  they  were  entertained;  the  entertainment  was 
for  that  purpose.  They  came  from  Sisseton.  There  were  Indians 
from  Sisseton  on  the  Sioux  reservation,  there  were  Indians  from  Ked 
Lake,  there  were  Indians  from  Leech  Lake,  and  there  were  Indians 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Bttrch.  The  Sissetons  of  South  Dakota,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  the  Sissetons  of  South  Dakota.  Those  were 
Sioux  who  came  there ;  the  others  were  Chippewas. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  games  you  speak  of  as 
Indian  games. 

Mr.  Howard.  It  would  be  a  pretty  long  list. 

The  Chairman.  Just  the  names  of  a  few  of  them. 

Mr.  Howard.  There  is  the  peace  pipe. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  call  that  a  game? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  can  not  give  that  in  Indian.  Miss  Warren,  will 
you  give  those  names  in  Indian  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  will  not  enlighten  us  much.  If  you  can  not 
give  them  in  English  we  will  do  without  them. 

Mr.  Howard.  They  have  canoe  races  and  sham  battles,  and  they 
have  a  woman's  game ;  I  do  not  know  what  they  call  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  occasions  generally  peaceable? 

Mr.  Howard.  Oh,  yes;  if  whisky  isTcept  away. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  oratory? 

Mr.  Howard.  A  good  deal  of  it,  sometimes. 

The  Chairman.  Indian  or  white  man  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Both. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  subjects  discussed? 

Mr.  Howard.  Whatever  the  Indian  wants  to  talk  about.  Some- 
times they  talk  about  their  old  times,  sometimes  they  talk  about  their 
war  parties,  and  their  coming  to  White  Earth.  They  are  very  elo- 
quent, some  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  speeches  in  the  Indian  tongue  always? 

Mr.  Howard.  Generally  in  the  Indian  tongue  and  translated. 

The  Chairman.  Translated  as  the  speaker  goes  on? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  by  interpreters. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  white  men  speak  the  contrary  rule  is 
followed? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes.  At  the  last  one  we  had  a  Chippewa  and  a 
Sioux  to  interpret  my  remarks,  and  some  of  the  others. 
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The  Chaibman.  Who  were  the  white  orators  in  addition  to  your- 
self. 

Mr.  Howard.  One  of  them  sits  at  the  end  of  the  table,  Mr.  Hinton. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  speak  in  English  or  in  Indian  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  He  spoke  in  English;  but  it  was  given  to  them  in 
Indian,  and  they  were  very  much  pleased  with  it,  or  some  of  it; 
patted  him  on  the  back. 

Mr.  George.  Only  with  some  of  it? 

Mr.  Howard.    Some  of  it ;  perhaps  more. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  voters? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  mixed-bloods  usuallj  vote. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  run  into  politics  sometimes? 

Mr.  Howard.  Sometimes. 

The  Chairmani  How  about  white  politicians?  Do  they  not  get 
in  there? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  is  usually  considerable  politics  up  there  on 
the  county  officers.  The  election  of  county  officers  is  considered 
usually  over  there  very  seriously.  Mr.  Steenerson,  who  sits  there, 
has  been  adopted  into  the  tribe. 

The  Chairman.  On  account  of  his  eloquence  in  the  Indian  tongue  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  Who  manages  the  expenditure  of  the  $1,000  ap- 
propriated for  the  occa3ion? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  act  appropriating  it  has  provided  that  it  shall 
be  expended  bv  an  executive  committee  selected  by  the  Indians ;  and 
the  check  has  been  turned  over  by  me  to  that  committee  each  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  occasions  have  you  been 
present  at? 

Mr.  Howard.  Three. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  l>een  any  marked  disorder  at  any  of 
them  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  took  charge  in  May,  1908;  June  14  was  the  first 
celebration.  I  took  very  vigorous  measures  to  prevent  any  disorder. 
I  seized,  just  before  that  celebration,  16  barrels  of  whisky  in  different 
raids  that  I  made.  I  locked  up  M  or  35  men  and  women.  The 
celebration  of  June  14  passed  off  as  quietly  as  you  ever  saw  one  any- 
where, no  disturbance,  no  fights.  The  only  accident  was  where  one 
Indian  had  a  limb  broken  falling  off  a  horse  in  a  race. 

The  Chair^ian.  What  did  you  do  with  the  seized  liquor? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  held  that  until  the  courts  disposed  oi  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  court  must  have  been  sitting  in  banc. 
C  Laughter.] 

Mr.  Howard.  It  was  a  nuisance.  I  had  to  keep  it  so  long  before 
I  could  get  rid  of  it. 

Mr.  ifiiNSLJEY.  That  amount? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes  [laughter]  ;  barrels  and  kegs  of  whisky,  alcohol, 
^nd  everything.  This  year  we  had  a  very  quiet  time.  A\e  seized  a 
large  quantity  of  whisky.  My  right  has  been  questioned.  I  met 
^he  train  at  Onamia  with  my  police,  and  I  took  the  whisky  as  it  came 
off.  I  got  6  gallons  fi'om  one  outfit,  and  have  it  yet.  They  did  not 
Have  it  for  the  14th  of  June. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  invariable  that  when^they  drink  they  quarrel? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  do. 

The  Chairman.  It  always  happens? 
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Mr.  Howard.  Just  as  quick  as  an  Indian  gets  whisky  and  I  hear  of 
it,  I  go  right  after  him,  or  else  there  is  trouble.     He  is  crazy. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  is  there  drinking  on  the  reserva- 
tion? 

Mr.  Howard.  At  the  present  time  there  is  more  than  there  was  a 
year  ago;  they  are  bringing  it  in,  and  I  am  unable  to  suppress  it 
altogetner.  For  months  we  had  hardly  a  man  on  the  police  record 
for  drunkemiess;  now  they  are  coming  in  almost  everj'  week. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  judge  in  all  those  cases? 

Mr.  Howard.  When  a  man  is  arrested  for  drunkenness  I  take  the 
whisky  away  from  him  and  generally  destroy  it,  lock  him  up  until 
he  is  sober,  and  then  I  suggest  to  him  that  the  proper  thing  for  him 
to  do  is  to  sign  the  pledge.  They  usually  do  that  without  any  ob- 
jection, but  some  of  tnem  do  not  keep  it  a  great  while. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  pledge  have  any  moral  binding  effect 
on  them? 

Mr.  Howard.  Some  of  them  have  kept  it. 

The  Chairman.  From  moral  reasons  or  other  reasons? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  got  an  Indian  who  renews  that  pledge  an- 
nually. He  came  this  year  of  his  own  accord.  I  make  that  for  one 
year  usually. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  wiser.  It  holds  out  hope  to  him  that  the 
end  will  come.  Does  he  usually  make  a  break  at  the  end  of  the 
year  and  indulge? 

Mr.  Howard.  No.  This  fellow  used  to  be  a  terror.  I  had  some 
trouble  with  him  at  the  start,  but  for  two  vears  he  has  not  touched 
it,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  Indians  who  drink  men  who  will  work, 
or  are  they  the  other  kind? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  are  both.  The  only  safety  is  to  keep  it  away 
from  them  generally. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  villages  on  the  reservation  where 
there  are  more  white  j)eople  than  there  are  Indians? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  thmk  Calloway  may  have  a  preponderance  of 
white  people;  it  is  a  little  village:  it  is  right  near  the  reservation 
line,  only  a  few  rods. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  land  in  that  countv,  which  is 
all  reservation,  would  vou  sav  is  five  of  taxes? 

Mr.  HowAiu).  In  the  i^eservation? 

The  Chairman.  Within  the  reservation ;  yes. 

Mr.  Howard.  All  of  the  mixed-blood  allotments  are  taxable;  the 
full-bl(Hxl  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Mr.  Howard.  And  the  minors  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  get  the  proportion  of  each. 

Mr.  Howard.  There  are,  I  think,  about  1,700  minor  allotments; 
there  are  about  a  thousand  or  eleven  hundred  full-blood  allotments, 
The  rest  would  l>e  mixed-blood  adults,  approximately. 

The  Chairman.  The  rest  Avould  \)q  about  how  many? 

Mr.  Howard.  About  3.500. 

Tlic  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  Avhat  the  rate  of  taxation  is  on  the 
$100  of  taxable  land?   \ 

Mr.  Howard.  In  Mahnomen  County  it  is  pretty  high. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  one  I  mean;  the  one  that  is  wholly 
""ithin  the  reservation. 
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Mr.  Howard.  That  is  pretty  hi^h  up  there.  I  cannot  give  you 
the  percentage,  but  they  are  carrying  pretty  big  burdens  up  there. 

The  Chairman.  Major,  let  me  ask  you  cme  question  with  refer- 
ence to  the  annual  celebration  of  1909.  How  much  money  was  ex- 
pended, if  you  know? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  was  first  a  thousand  dollars  appropriated  by 
Congress.  After  I  received  the  check  and  turned  it  over  to  tM 
executive  committee,  they  came  to  me  with  a  delegation  of  the  head 
chiefs  and  stated  that  it  was  not  enough,  and  on  their  request  I  re- 
quested another  thousand,  which  was  sent — no,  1909? 

The  Chairman.  1909  I  inquired  about. 

Mr.  Howard.  There  was  a  thousand  dollars  only.  It  was  1910 
when  the  two  thousand  was  sent. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  chairman  of  the  executive  cmn- 
mittee  of  that  year,  1909?    That  was  the  second  year  you  were  there. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  forgotten. 

The  Chairman.  In  1910 — that  would  be  last  vear — ^vou  sav  $2,000 
were  spent? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  were  two  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  get  the  additional  thousand? 

Mr.  Howard.  At  the  request  of  the  headmen,  who  joined  in  a 
telegram  to  the  department,  and  I  recommended  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  law  authorizing  the  bureau,  or  the 
department,  to  advance  them  money  for  that  puipose;  and  if  there 
is,  why  bother  Congress  with  making  an  appropriation  for  the 
occasion  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  came  from  the  Indian  moneys,  b\it  T  do  not  know 
from  what  fimd. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  occasion  for  the  second  thousand 
last  year? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  represented  that  tliey  had  a  great  many  visi- 
tors; that  they  were  hungry;  and  that  they  had  not  money  enough 
to  take  care  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Hungrier  than  usual? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  did  not  have  anything  for  them,  they  claimed; 
not  enough  to  go  around. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  there? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  was  there. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  you  could  observe  was  there  need  for 
twice  as  large  an  expenditure  as  in  other  years  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  matter  of  ex- 
penditures, because  it  was  turned  over  to  the  committee.  But  this 
year  there  was  a  larger  crowd,  and  they  have  $13  left. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  one  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Out  of  one  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee, or  whatever  you  call  it  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Creorge  Walters,  one  of  the  full-bloods  that  was  here 
last  winter,  was  at  the  head  of  that  committee.  Ish-qua-ga-bow  was 
another  member  of  that  committee.  Benjamin  Caswell,  who  is  prin- 
cipal of  the  Cass  Lake  School,  was  another  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  chairman  the  year  before,  when  the 
$2,000  were  expended? 
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Mr.  Howard.  I  have  forgotten  who  they  were.  I  turned  the  money 
over  to  Ben  Fairbanks,  Julius  Brown,  and  I  think  Gus  Beauliea 
was  the  other  one ;  there  were  two  of  them  that  came  to  my  office.  I 
gave  them  a  receipt,  and  they  carried  it  out,  and  I  think  Gus  signed 
it,  and  I  gave  them  the  check. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  white  men  participate  in  any  way  in  the 
management  of  the  annual  celebration? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  did  not  this  year;  it  was  all  Indians;  all  the 
committees  were  Indians. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Was  the  multitude  fed  out  of  this  thousand  dol- 
lars? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  visitors  are  fed. 

The  Chairman.  The  local  people  bring  their  baskets  with  them? 

Mr.  Howard.  Those  that  live  right  around  White  Earth,  in  that 
vicinity,  take  care  of  themselves,  but  the  visitors  from  a  distance  are 
fed.  They  bring  their  tents,  and  each  band  locates  by  itself.  It  is 
quite  picturesque  to  see  those  villages  out  there. 

Mr.  Burke.  By  visitors  you  mean  Indians,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Howard.  Indians;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  presumed  so;  visiting  delegations  of  Indians! 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  any  music  on  those  occasions? 

Mr.  Howard.  Lots  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Drums;  and  then  they  have  bowery  dances,  with  the 
usual  accompaniments.    They  have  pianos. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  by  tliat  some  form  of  white  man's 
dance  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes.  This  year  we  had  two  brass  bands.  For  two 
years  I  labored  to  organize  a  brass  band  at  the  White  Earth  School 
I  have  got  one  there  of  17  pieces,  and  we  do  not  have  as  many  run- 
aways. The  children  do  not  run  away  since  we  have  got  that  band. 
They  all  want  to  belong  to  that  band. 

Tne  Chairman.  Do  they  develop  any  musical  ability  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Some  of  them  are  just  natural  musicians.  They  pick 
it  up.    They  can  not  read  music,  but  they  pick  it  up  by  ear. 

The  Chairman.  They  carry  the  tunes? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  naturallj^. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  impression  is  generally  abroad  in  the 
land  about  the  Indian  race,  that  they  are  not  musical. 

Mr.  Howard.  Some  of  them  are  verv  musical. 

Mr.  George.  You  spoke  about  taxes  at  various  times  during  your 
testimony.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  authority  lays  the  taxes  upon 
the  lands  of  the  mixed-bloods? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  usual  county  machinery. 

Mr.  George.  What  is  the  rate  of  taxes? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  George.  What  are  these  taxes  for  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  For  county.  State,  and  town  purposes. 

Mr.  George.  And  fall  on  what? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  fall  upon  the  real  estate  and  the  persontl 
property. 

Mr.  (jeorge.  Land  and  improvements  and  personalty? 

Mr.  Howard.  And  the  stock,  the  tools,  household  utensils,  all  classes 
f  personal  property. 
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Mr.  Gborge.  And  there  is  complaint  of  these  taxes? 
Mr.  Howard.  In  some  cases  mere  was  complaint  that  they  were 
levied  on  the  full-bloods  or  minors  that  were  exempt ;  and  thpse  are 
the  ones  that  we  investigated  or  looked  up. 

Mr.  George.  And  in  a  case  where  tiiey  fall  upon  the  possessions  of 
the  mixed-bloods,  is  there  any  complaint? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  adult  mixed-blood  property  is  subject  to  taxa* 
tion  the  same  as  the  white  man's.     Yes;   I  have  had  complaints. 
The^'  complained  that  they  thought  the  rates  and  amounts  were  ex- 
cessive. 
Mr.  George.  Any  complaints  about  the  valuation? 
Mr.  Howard.  I  can  not  recall  that  there  were.     But  where  mixed- 
bloods  have  come  in  with  complaints  I  have  referred  them  to  their 
county  commissioner  in  the  district  y^here  they  reside  as  being  the 
better  authority. 
Mr.  George.  Do  you  know  the  county  commissioner? 
Mr.. Howard.  No;  not  always.     I  know  some  of  them. 
Mr.  George.  Have  you  had  any  reason  to  question  the  nature  of  the 
assessments,  whether  they  have  been  equal  or  imequal? 

Mr.  Howard.  No;  I  never  have.     I  think  they  aim  to  get  them 
pretty  equal. 

Mr.  George.  So  that  those  people  complained 

Mr.  Howard.  As  to  the  amount  of  taxes,  those  who  came  to  me. 
Mr.  George.  You  made  a  statement  about  one  case  that  came  to 
your  attention  where  $17  was  the  amount  of  the  tax  bill. 
Mr.  Howard.  On  one  80  of  land,  unimproved. 
Mr.  George.  Unimproved? 
Mr.  Howard.  Unimproved. 
Mr.  George.  What  was  the  nature  of  this  land  ? 
Mr.  Howard.  Prairie;  agricultural  land.    It  was  just  simply  in 
its  virgin  state. 

Mr.  George.  Eighty  acres.  That  would  make  a  pretty  stiff  valua- 
tion at  2  per  cent,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  would  be  pretty  heavy.    She  thought  it  was  so 
heavy  that  she  wanted  to  sell  her  land. 
Mr.  George.  What  did  you  think  about  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  told  her  that  she  was  an  adult  mixed-blood;  that 
she  was  competent  to  handle  her  own  affairs ;  and  that  she  could  sell 
it  without  interference  from  the  agency  office.  I  do  not  know  whether 
she  sold  it  or  not. 

Mr.  George.  That  would  be  about  4  per  cent.  That  would  give  a 
valuation  of  about  $10  an  acre  at  4  per  cent,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Howard.  Land  would  not  be  appraised  at  $10  an  acre  for  tax- 
ation purposes,  probably ;  very  little  of  it  would  be  appraised  at  over 
half  its  value,  if  quite  half. 
Mr.  George.  Is  that  the  custom — to  give  a  50  per  cent  valuation? 
Mr.  Howard.  It  depends  on  the  township  assessor.  They  have 
them  equalized  by  the  board  of  e<}ualization  for  each  county.  But 
I  do  not  think'  the  assessed  valuation  of  land  up  there  will  average 
$10  an  acre  on  that  reservation.  But  they  have  to  raise  considerable 
money  to  pay  their  indebtedness — it  is  a  new  county  and  a  small 
one — and  the  rate  is  prettj^  stiff  over  there.  They  are  spending 
money  for  roads  and  public  improvements. 
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Mr.  George.  What  is  your  judgment  about  the  manner  of  taxa- 
tion there ;  first,  of  the  assessing ;  is  it  pretty  equal  assessment  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  county  board  pass  upon  au  that,  and  they  en- 
deavor to  equalize.  Every  taxpayer  is  permitted  to  oome  before 
that  board  of  equalization,  when  they  meet,  with  his  complaints; 
and  they  listen  to  him.  The  intent  of  the  law  is  to  give  every- 
one an  opportunitv  to  be  heard  on  these  points. 

Mr.  George.  Who  appoints  the  county  board  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  are  elected.  The  coimties  are  divided  into 
commissioner  districts.  In  Becker  County  there  are  five  commis- 
sioner districts,  and  they  are  elected.  There  is  usually  more  excite- 
ment and  political  interest  in  electing  those  county  commissioDers 
than  any  other  county  officers. 

Mr.  George.  Who  constitute  the  electors? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  voters,  at  a  general  election. 

Mr.  George.  How  many  voters  are  in  that  particular  place? 

Mr.  Howard.  In  Becker  County  ? 

Mr.  George.  In  that  county. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  George.  They  constitute  whites  and  mixed-bloods? 

Mr.  Howard.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  virtually  white,  Becker  County  is. 

Mr.  Hanna.  Probablv  Mr.  Steenerson  could  tell  vou  the  number 
of  voters. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Steenerson  could  tell  vou.    It  is  a  large  county. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  think  the  vote  there  must  be  between  3,000  and 
4,000. 

Mr.  George.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  that  you  have  ever 
heard  of  as  to  inequality  in  assessment  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes.  I  had  an  Indian  come  to  me  this  last  year  with 
a  notice  that  his  property  was  taxed  at  such  an  amount,  and  he 
tl\ought  that  it  was  unreasonable,  and  I  sent  him  down  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  board  at  Detroit  to  take  the  matter  up  before  them.  He 
never  came  back  to  me  with  any  complaint.  I  presume  it  was  satis- 
factorily adjusted. 

Mr.  George.  Was  he  a  large  landowner  or  a  small  landowner? 

Mr.  Howard.  No;  a  small  landowner. 

Mr.  George.  Have  you  received  any  complaints  from  the  large 
landowners  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No:  I  do  not  think  I  have.  The  ones  who  came  lo 
me  were  from  the  Indians,  and  they  are  generally  small  holders. 

Mr.  (teoroe.  And  they  complain  of  the  amount  of  taxes  they  are 
expected  to  bear? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  George.  You  thought  in  the  case  of  that  $17  it  was  excessive! 

Mr.  Howard.  I  thought  it  was.    She  wanted  to  sell  the  land. 

Mr.  George.  Was  that  a  typical  ca.se  of  those  complaining? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  one  I  recall  specially. 

Mr.  George.  Supposing  the  same  rate  should  be  levied,  the  sanw 
excessive  rate  she  complamed  of  should  fall  on  the  large  landowners 
of  that  country,  what  do  you  suppose  would  happen  then? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  suppose  they  would  have  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  George.  Maybe  they  would  let  it  go,  too? 

Mr.  Howard.  Thev  would  have  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  George.  Mavbe  thev  would  want  to  sell,  too;  what  do  you 
think? 
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Mr.  Howard.  I  would  if  I  owned  it.     Seventeen  dollars  for  an 
80-acre  tract  is  a  prettv  heavy  tax. 

Mr.  George.  It  would  indicate  a  pretty  good  value  to  that  land— 
$17  on  80  acres. 

Mr.  Howard.  It  would  indicate  a  fair  value;  but  it  would  indi- 
cate also  a  high  rate  in  the  county,  prohably. 

Mr.  George.  But  for  a  really  inferior  land,  comparatively ;  taking 
all  the  land  in  that  part  of  the  cx>untry,  that  land  would  be  under 
the  average  in  value,  would  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Howard.  This  particular  80? 
Mr.  Gborge.  Yes. 

[  Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  remember  now  just  where  it  was  located* 
But  my  recollection  is  that  it  was  a  pretty  good  piece  of  land.  I 
fhink  it  was  up  in  the  vicinity  of  Beauiieu,  and  that  is  very  excellent 
land  up  there. 

Mr.  George.  You  said  in  your  testimony  yesterday  or  the  day 
before  that  you  thought  the  average  price  of  the  land,  I  think  you 
said  the  land  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  was  about  $25 
an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  I  guess  not ;  I  said  from  $5  to  $20,  the  remain- 
ing lands. 
Mr.  George.  Five  to  twenty  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  there  is  a  variety  of  them.  The  better  lands^ 
vtm  understand,  have  been. selected,  generally. 

Mr.  George.  Of  the  land  that  was  sold  under  the  act  of  1889,  how 
much  would  be  relatively  of  the  same  value  as  this  land  that  re- 
mains? Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  was  the  land  that  was  sold 
under  the  act  of  1889  the  same  average  value  per  acre  as  the  land 
you  say  remains  now  at  from  $5  to  $20  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  it  was  better  land,  generally.  The  be^t  of 
the  lands,  I  think,  have  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  George.  So  that  the  land  that  was  sold  under  that  act  for  $1.25 
was  worth  verv  much  more  than  the  land  now  remaining,  which  you 
believe  is  worth  from  $5  to  $20  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  lands  that  are  remaining — ^some  of  them — are 
broken,  some  of  it  is  faulty.  The  best  lands  have,  generally,  been 
selected-  There  are  some  good  tracts  now,  but  if  you  find  40  acres 
of  good  land  in  any  place,  it  will  be  the  exception.  You  will  not  find 
a  quarter  section  or  an  eighth  of  all  good  land  that  is  left. 

Mr.  BvRKE.  Major,  you  stated  that  there  were  about  IJOO  minors^ 
mixed-bloods  and  full-bloods,  and  about  1,100  full-bloods.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  can  not  be  positive  about  that;  that  is  only  ap- 
proximate. I  have  not  any  data  here,  only  my  recollection.  I  think 
that  Mr.  Hinton  is  prepared  to  answer  those  questions  definitely,  but 
I  can  not. 

Mr.  Burke.  This  would  make,  then,  about  2,800  of  the  two  to- 
gether, the  two  classes? 
Mr.  Howard.  Something  like  that,  perhaps. 
Mr.  BtJRKE.  They  have  not  sold  their  lands,  have  they  ? 
Mr.  Howard.  The  minors  and  the  full-bloods  are  the  ones  m  ho  are 
now  in  litigation — much  of  it. 

Mr.  BrrBKE.  When  you  state  that  80  per  cent  of  the  land  was  sold 
when  you  went  there,  or  has  been  sold  up  to  the  present  time — I  do 
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not  care  which — do  you  mean  80  per  cent  of  the  allotments  owned 
by  the  Indians  who  are  mixed  blooas  or  80  per  cent  of  all  the  land! 

Mr.  Howard.  I  endeavored  to  correct  that  statement  the  first  day. 
I  stated  that  when  I  first  went  there  I  attempted  to  do  some  famiiDg, 
and  that  I  made  a  list,  or  had  made  a  list,  of  about  100  Indians  who 
wanted  to  farm.  Upon  investigation  I  found  that  about  80  per  cent 
of  those  had  sold  their  land. 

Mr.  Burke.  Then,  I  understood  you  to  say  yesterday  that  when 
you  said  80  per  cent  vou  meant  80  per  cent  of  that  list  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Of  tnat  list;  yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  But  at  this  time  I  understood  that  about  80  per  cent  of 
them  had  sold  their  land? 

Mr.  Howard.  Eighty  per  cent,  I  meant,  of  that  list 

Mr.  Burke.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  how  much  of  the  lind 
has  been  sold? 

Mr.  Howard.  No  ;  nothing  definitely.    I  have  no  figures  I  can  give. 

Mr.  Burke.  Just  one  or  two  questions.  Are  they  erecting  any 
schools  in  that  reservation  that  are  known  as  State  or  local  schools! 

Mr.  Howard.  They  are,  in  Mahnomen  County ;  and  that  is  one  of 
the  sources  of  high  taxes  there. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  do  the  Indians  have  the  right  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  those  schools? 

Mr.  Howard.  So  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Burke.  Have  you  any  compulsory  measures  of  education  on 
the  reservation  ?     Can  you  force  Indians  to  go  to  school  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  We  endeavor  to. 

Mr.  Burke.  Can  you  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  we  do;  we  send  out  and  bring  them  into  the 
boarding  school. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  spoke  of  Mr.  Congdon.  There  are  two  Mr. 
Congdons,  I  believe,  one  a  voung  man  and  the  other  his  father,  an 
older  man,  of  course.  Which  one  do  you  refer  to  when  you  say 
Mr.  Congdon? 

Mr.  HfowARD.  I  do  not  know  either  of  them,  that  I  recall.  I  do 
not  recall  ever  meeting  them  many  times.    I  may  have. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  spoke  of  a  Mr.  Congdon,  a  millionaire  from 
Duluth,  having  bought  some  land.  I  understand  there  is  a  very 
prominent  man  in  Duluth  by  the  name  of  Congdon,  who  is  a  million- 
aire, and  that  he  has  a  son  who  has  bought  some  land,  but  not  the 
old  gentleman ;  and  I  wanted  to  see  if  you  could  tell  which  it  is. 

Mr.  Howard.  No.    It  is  only  from  hearsay — ^my  information. 

Mr.  Burke.  Do  yon  know  a  member  of  the  White  Earth  Tribe  by 
the  name  of  Wain-she-mah-dub,  who  poses  as  a  chief? 

Mr.  Howard.  Is  that  Joe  Gritts? 

Miss  Warren.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  He  is  a  petty  chief,  chilled  Joe  Gritts. 

Mr.  Burke.  Is  he  an  Indian  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  A  full-blood? 

Mr.  Howard.  No. 

Mr.  Burke.  About  what  blood  would  you  say  he  is? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  I  would  say  that  Joe  is  half  or  more. 
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Mr.  BuiiKE.  Do  you  know*  one  by  the  name  of  Nez-le-kay-we-goh- 

how? 

Mr.  HowABD.  Is  that  Jack  Rabbit  ? 

Miss  Wabren.  No  ;  that  is  Knickerbocker. 

Mr.  Howard.  Oh,  yes ;  I  know  him. 

Mr.  Burke.  Is  he  an  Indian? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  A  fuU-blood  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  Do  you  know  Shadayt 

Mr.  Howard.  Tom  Swan ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  is  he? 

Mr.  Howard.  An  old  Grand  Army  veteran.  He  claims  to  be  a  full- 
blood.    I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  Do  you  know  Keche-Mah-Qua ! 

Miss  Warrek.  Bi^  Bear. 

Mr.  Howard.  Which  one,  the  old  man? 

Miss  Warren.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do;  yes.- 

Mr.  Burke.  What  is  he? 

Mr.  Howard.  He  is  an  Indian. 

ilr.  Burke.  FuU-blood  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Petty  near. 

Mr.  Burke.  Do  you  know  Budig-onse? 

Miss  Warren.  William  Potter. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  know  him. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  is  he? 

Mr.  Howard.  About  a  quarter-blood,  I  think.  He  claimed  once 
to  be  full-blood,  but  I  do  not  think  he  is  over  half. 

Mr.  Burke.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  these  Indians  I  have 
just  named  were  members  of  the  delegation  that  came  to  Washing- 
tcai  last  winter? 

Mr.  Howard.  Some  of  them  were,  I  recall. 

Mr.  Burke.  In  the  Beaulieu  delegation? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  show  you  a  paper,  Major,  and  ask  you  to  examine  it 
[handing  witness  paper].    Have  you  examined  the  paper? 

Mr.  Iu)WARD.  I  have. 

Mr.  Burke.  Can  you  state  what  it  purports  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  is  a  voucher  for  actual  and  necessary  expenses  of 
members  of  the  White  Earth  Band  of  Indians,  purporting  to  have 
l)een  sent  by  a  council  of  several  Indians  held  December  10,  1910,  to 
reoresent  the  band  in  Washington. 

^fr.  Burke.  Is  there  anything  upon  that  paper  that  shows  whether 
or  not  a  duplicate  of  it  was  ever  filed  in  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  A  duplicate  was  never  filed  in  my  office. 

Mr.  Burke.  If  you  will  examine  the  paper,  you  will  notice  it  says 
3  duplicate  was  sent  to  the  superintendent,  and  it  is  addressed  to  the 
superintendent.  If  such  a  duplicate  was  sent  to  your  office,  you 
have  no  knowledge  of  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  seeing  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  is  the  amount  stated  there,  Major,  as  having 
beoi  paid  for  the  expenses  of  that  delegation? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  total  amount? 
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Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  $1,535.45. 

Mr.  Burke.  Do  you  know  about  what  time  this  delegation  came 
here? 

Mr.  Howard.  In  December,  sometime. 

Mr.  Burke.  For  the  purpose  of  refreshing  your  memory,  I  will  say 
that  the  vouchers  say  that  they  came  on  the  11th  of  January,  1911. 
Was  that  about  the  time,  do  you  think  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  may  be. 

Mr.  Burke.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  were  detained  here 
because  they  were  unable  to  get  out  of  the  city  for  want  of  money? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

Mr.  BuRKB.  Do  you  know  how  long  they  did  stay  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No  ;  I  know  they  came  home,  but  I  have  forgotten. 

Mr.  Burke.  Some  time  in  March,  was  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes ;  this  spring. 

Mr.  Burke.  They  were  there,  then,  probably  two  months? 

Mr.  Howard.  If  they  came  in  January,  yes ;  probably. 

Mr.  Burke.  Here  are  all  the  vouchers.  Perhaps  the  committee 
may  want  to  see  them.  Some  of  the  bills,  I  may  say,  were  disallowed. 
The  paper  I  showed  him  shows  the  total  amount. 

Mr.  Howard.  If  a  copy  was  sent  to  my  office,  it  was  probably  filed 
there  by  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Burke.  It  is  not  material.  But  I  supposed  from  that  that  a 
copy  had  been  sent  you. 

Mr.  Howard.  It  may  be  there. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  that  you  might  have  had  knowledge  of  the 
amount. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Have  you  given  the  total  number  of  mixed  and 
full  bloods  on  White  Earth  Reservation? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  can  not  be  positive  about  it — mine  is  only  an  esti- 
mate— without  consulting  the  data. 

Mr.  Stf:enerson.  Wliat  do  you  give?  Does  not  your  list  show 
exactly^ 

Mr.  Howard.  The  total  is  somewhere  between  five  and  six  thousand. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Is  that  as  near  as  vou  can  come  to  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes.  Our  last  payment  was  something  over  5,000: 
I  can  not  give  the  number. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  How  many  of  those  actually  reside  on  White 
Earth  Reservation? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  I  could  not  answer.  In  making  these  payments 
I  went  from  point  to  point,  and  the  Indians  came  in  there.  But  where 
thev  resided,  of  course,  I  could  not  tell  vou. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  traveled  to  Minneapolis? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Two  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  White  Earth, 
in  order  to  pay  off  White  Earth  Indians? 

Mr.  Hc^ward.  Yes. 

Mr.  St1':enek8on.  And  you  traveled  to  Bemidji? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes ;  vou  ^et  those  from  Red  Lake  down  there. 

Mr.  Steeners<^n.  Vou  did  not  pay  any  White  Earths  there? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  were  some  came  in  thei-e  from  Wild  Rice,  and 
some  came  in  from  Cass  Lake. 
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Mr.  Steenbiison.  How  many  different  points  outside  of  White 
Earth  did  you  visit  last  year  in  paying  off  White  Earth  Indians 
their  annuities? 

Mr.  Howard.  Three. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Bemidji,  Minneapolis 

Mr.  Howard.  And  Walker. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Do  you  know  whether  some  of  these  so-called 
A\Tiite  Earth  Indians  are  residents  outside  of  Minnesota  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  know  some  of  them  are;  yes.  We  sent  their  checks 
to  them  by  mail. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Sent  them  to  Seattle  and  Spokane? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  were  ehedcs  gent  to  some  points  in  Cali- 
fornia  

Mr.  Steenerson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howard.  Some  points  in  Montana,  and  some  to  the  school  at 
Carlisle. 

Mr.  Sttenbrson.  Penns\^lvania  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  One  to  Florida  and  may  be  other  points. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  So  that  quite  a  large  proportion  of  these  five  or 
six  thousand  that  are  belongmg  to  the  White  Earth  Reservation  are 
not  actually  living  on  the  reservation  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes ;  there  are  a  good  many. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  There  are  some  that  do  not? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  are  some. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  About  what  proportion  would  you  say  are  not 
residents  of  the  White  Earth  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  could  not  tell  without  looking  at  the  records.  They 
are  shifting  around.  We  encourage  them  to  go  as  much  as  possible 
where  they  can  get  employment.  I  think  I  paid  over  100  at  Minne- 
apolis. Some  oi  them  came  from  St.  Paul;  they  came  from  Prince- 
ton: thev  came  from  Mendota;  and  I  think  there  were  one  or  two 
from  Fargo  that  we  made  that  payment  to. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Several  hundred  of  the  White  Earth  Indians, 
so  called,  were  allotted  to  the  White  Earth  Reservation. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  posvsibly ;  yes. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  vou  sav  there  were  about  1,700  minor  allot- 
ments  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  my  guess. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Eleven  hundred  full-blood  allotments  and  about 
3^500  mixed-blood,  making  6.300  allotments.  Now,  does  that  repre- 
sent 6.300  individual  allotments,  or  did  some  of  the  Indians  have  two 
allotments? 

Mr.  Howard.  Some  of  them  had  two. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Did  you  make  actually  0,800  allotments? 

Mr.  Howard.  No ;  not  quite  so  many. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  About  C,000? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  would  s:ay  there  were  between  5,000  and  6,000 
allottees. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  So  that  the  large  number  of  6,300  allotments 
would  indicate  that  the  difference  would  l)e  accounted  for  by  some 
Indians  having  two  allotments? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  most  of  them  had  two. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Most  of  them  had  two? 
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Mr.  Howard.  Yes.  I  don't  mean  there  would  be  6^00  people  there, 
but  I  mean  between  five  and  six  thousand  on  the  White  Earth.  That 
is  merely  my  estimate  that  I  have  given  you  there. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Yes;  I  understand  it  is  as  near  as  you  can 
estimate  it. 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  have  been  more 
than  6,000  allotments  on  that  reservation? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  about  two  to  each  allottee. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Well,  if  there  were  two  to  each  of  5,000  there 
would  be  10,000  allotments,  would  there  not? 

Mr.  Howard.  Some  only  received  one  and  some  have  not  had  any. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  But  aon't  you  know  the  total  number  of  allot- 
ments? 

Mr.  Howard.  Not  without  looking  at  the  record. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Does  anybodjr  here  know — ^Mr.  Hinton? 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hinton  has  his  book  right  there  before  him. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Now,  the  chairman  asked  you  about  the  part  of 
the  White  Earth  Reservation  that  was  disposeci  of  under  the  N^elson 
Act,  or  the  act  of  1889,  and  you  spoke  of  that  as  being  the  best  land. 
I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  that? 

Ml'.  Howard.  I  am:  that  means  tbe  four  townships. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Now,  that  is  what  is  usually  called  the  four 
townships,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  That  is  the  older  part  of  the  original  thirty-six 
that  were  disposed  of  by  the  Nelson  Act? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  That  is  the  older  part?    . 

Mr.  Howard.  I  wish  to  correct  that. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Well,  that  is  all  right;  I  only  thought  that  you 
were  mistaken. 

The  original  White  Earth  Reservation  embraced  36  townships. 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  under  the  act  of  1889,  the  White  Earth 
Chippewas  executed  a  conveyance  of  the  four  townships  to  the 
United  States,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  United  States;  you  know 
that  to  be  a  fact? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  read  it. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Yes.  And  those  four  townships  were  the  best 
agricultural  lands. 

Mr.  Howard.  No:  those  four  townships  ceded  were  timberland. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  They  were  really  poor  agricultural  land? 

Mr.  Howard.  Much  of  it  was  poor. 

The  Chairman.  But  valuable  land? 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Well,  I  will  get  to  that  in  a  minute. 
.You  know  that  under  that  act,  the  Nelson  Act,  there  were  two 
kinds  of  land — farm  lands  and  agricultural  lands. 

Mr.  Howard.  No  :  I  am  not  familiar  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  you  do  not  know  that  most  of  those  four 
townships  were  classed  as  pine  land  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Now,  did  you  ever  learn  how  much  the  White 
Earth  Indians  or  the  Chippewa  Indians  realized  out  of  the  pine  on 
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the  four  townships,  where  the  Government  managed  the  disposal  of 
the  pine? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  can  not  recall  that  I  did. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Haven't  you  looked  into  that  at  all? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  may  be  there  in  the  office,  but  it  was  done  many 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Steexerson.  Don't  you  know  that  it  was  less  than  a  dollar  and 
a  quarter  a  thousand? 

Mr.  Howard.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  have  heard  that,  haven't  you,  that  that  is  all 
that  was  realized? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  mav  have  heard  that,  but  I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  l!fow,  in  speaking  of  the  sales  of  the  land  by  the 
Indians  themselves,  don't  you  know  that  most  of  the  timberland 
was  sold  before  you  got  there  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  pine? 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Yes;  and  you  know  about  the  prices  that  were 
paid? 

Mr.  Howard.  Only  where  it  came  to  my  notice. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Some  of  them  did  oome  to  your  notice? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  think  you  mentioned  in  your  direct  evidence 
that  $-20,000  was  paid  for  an  allotment;  that  is  true,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  heard  so. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  That  came  to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  How  much  of  an  allotment  was  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  Eighty  acres. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  $20,000  for  80  acres  is  what  the  Indian  received 
for  it,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  So  I  have  been  told. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Do  you  know  who  he  was? 

Mr.  Howard.  John  Berry. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Was  he  a  full-blood  or  a  mixed-blood  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  A  mixed-blood. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Is  he  any  kind  of  a  business  man  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No;  he  is  not. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  He  sold  his  land  for  more  than  the  Government 
did,  didn't  he? 

Mr.  Howard.  He  sot  rid  of  it. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  he  got  the  money  for  it,  didn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  understood  he  got  $20,000. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  that  was  paid  by  what  company  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  I  have  forgotten. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Now,  you  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
sales  that  were  made  before  your  time,  that  had  not  lieen  consum- 
mated, as  to  those  lumber  companies,  haven't  you — some  sales  that 
were  made  before  you  came  there? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  can't  say. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  understood  you  say  that  you  had  managed  to 
get  bond  so  that  in  case  the  lanci  was  determined  to  be  coal  land 
you  would  get  the  money  back. 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes ;  that  was  in  trespass  cases. 
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Mr.  Steenersdn.  Well,  if  the  grantor — the  man  that  sold  the 
land — was  a  full-blood,  isn't  it  trespass? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  monev  was  to  be  retained  in  those  cases. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  ii  a  mixed-blood,  he  had  the  right  to  sell? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  if  a  mixed-blood,  he  had  the  right  to  sell. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  So  that  you  have  come  to  have  something  to  do 
with  that  kind  of  sales? 

Mr.  Howard.  \  few  of  them. 

ilr.  Steeneijson.  Were  vou  informed  l>v  the  Indians  theuLselves? 

Mr.  Howard.  A  few  of  them  have  come  to  me  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  How  many  of  those  cases — a  hundred? 

Mr.  Howard.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Fifty? 

Mr.  Howard.  A  very  lew  of  them. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  AA^ell,  what  can  you  say  about  the  prices — ^you 
learned  the  prices  that  it  was  sold  for?     Have  you  those  cases? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  was  one  case  that  I  had.  A  full-blood  Indian 
came  into  the  oflSce 

Mr.  Steenerson  (interposinja:).  I  don't  want  to  go  into  the  details; 
I  just  want  to  get,  generally,  the  prices.  I  do  not  want  to  detain  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  he  sold  his  timber  for  $2  a  thousand  to  a  mill 
company. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  AVliich  mill  company  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  A  small  one:  one  of  those  portable  mills.  T  heard 
of  it  and  seized  the  logs  and  made  them  pay  $10  a  thousand,  and  held 
the  money  to  determine  Avhether  lie  Avas  a  mixed-blood. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  are  not  speaking  of  the  Xichols-Chisholni 
Co. :  that  is  one  of  the  biggest  companies  up  there,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  the  largest  concern  there. 

ilr.  Steenerson.  Haven't  they  also  given  bond  or  security  to  pay 
the  Indians  back  if  any  of  their  sales  are  determined  to  be  invalid: 
or  do  vou  know  ? 

ilr.  Howard.  Yes.  I  heard  of  one  case  before  I  went  there  where 
Maj.  Michilet  seized  a  large 

Mr.  Steenerson  (interposing).  One  allotment? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  several  allotments — and  sued  for  damages. 
Tlie  matter  was  in  court  for  some  time,  and  I  don't  know  how  it 
terminated. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  find  out  what  price  the 
lumber  companies  were  paying  for  stumpage  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes:  from  $(S  to  $10  now. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Was  that  a  reasonable  price  or  a  low  price? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  was  somewhat  of  a  good  price. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  What  do  you  call  a  good  price? 

Mr.  Howard.  $10  is  a  big  price  for  pine  when  you  have  got  to  haul 
it  any  distance. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  About  as  big  a  price  as  they  ever  realize  tor  pine 
stumpage  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  a  pretty  fair  price  is  paid  for  it  by  the  big 
companies  now. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Yes;  the  big  companies  pay  the  Indians  as  high 
a  price  as  you  ever  heard  of  stumpage  selling  for. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  they  all  pay  him  a  pretty  fair  price. 
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Mr.  Stebnerson.  And  pay  the  Indians  all  it  is  worth. 
Mr.  Howard.  They  are  paying  a  fair  price  generally. 
Mr.  Steenerson.  In  your  opinion,  they  paid  everything  it  was 
worth? 

Mr.  Howard.  For  everything  that  came  to  my  notice,  I  should  say 
so;  yes. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Was  there  any  schedule  whatever  for  the  pine 
in  those  cases  ? 
Mr.  Howard.  No  ;  but  the  big  companies  have  been  pretty  fair. 
Mr.  Steenerson.  It  is  those  portable  mills  that  you  had  the  trouble 
with? 
Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  that  is  comparatively  small  as  compared 
with  the  three  big  companies? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  three  big  companies  are  handling  the  bulk  of 
that  pine  timber. 

Mr.    Steenerson.  About  what  proportion   is  handled   by   those 
"  small  fry  " — those  portable  mills  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer.    Some 
of  them  come  in,  rutl  a  very  short  time,  and  pull  out. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Would  the  stumpage  taken  out  by  the  portable 
men  amount  to  one-tenth  of  the  amount  cut  by  the  big  companies  ? 
Mr.  Howard.  I  don't  think  it  would,  as  a  rough  guess. 
Mr.  Steenerson.  You  think  the  big  companies  cut  the  most  of  it  ? 
Mr.   Howard.  Yes;   with  the  exception  of  perhaps  one  or  two 
eases  they  have  been  on  the  square. 
Mr.  Steenerson.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two? 
Mr.  Howard.  I  think  they  get  a  pretty  fair  price. 
Mr.  Steenerson.  Did  they  get  more  than  the  market  value — did 
they  get  the  penalty? 
Mr.  Howard.  They  got  the  market. 
Mr.  Steenerson.  Did  they  collect  the  penalty? 
Mr.  Howard.  In  some  cases. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  There  was  nothing  lost  in  all  their  operations? 
Mr.  Howard.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  work  to  run  them  down. 
Mr.  Steenerson.  You  said  that  the  timber  was  mostly  cut. 
Mr.  Howard.  I  can't  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  When  was  it  cut — before  you  came  there  or  dur- 
ing the  three  years  you  have  been  there? 
Mr.  Howard.  It  has  been  cut  every  winter  since  I  hav«?  been  there. 
Mr.   J^TEENERSON.  They  have  cut  something  like  about  50,000,000 
feet  a  year,  haven't  they,  since  you  have  been  there? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  haven't  been  out  in  the  cut-over  district,  but  there 
Ls  one  concern  that  I  think  cuts  50,000,000  a  year. 
Mr.  Steenerson.  At  the  White  Earth  Reservation? 
Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.   Steenerson.  They  have  done  that  for  the  three  years  you 
have  been  there? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  can't  say.     Last  year  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  a 
lake  that  was  full  of  logs,  and  one  of  the  men  there  told  me  there 
was  60,000,000  in  that  lake. 
Mr.  Steenerson.  Most  of  them  came  from  White  Earth? 
Mr.  Howard.  From  White  Earth ;  yes.    I  know  some  of  them  were 
old  logs. 
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ilr.  Steenerson.  Probably  there  is  a  hundred  million  feet  per 
year  cut.  from  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Howard.  For  the  three  mills. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Yes;  all  the  mills. 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes ;  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  the  standing  timber  is  practically  all  gone. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  don't  know  how  much  thev  have  cut,  but  I  think 
most  of  the  pine  timl)er  has  been  cut  on  that  reservation. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  don't  know  whether  logging  will  continue 
more  than  a  year  or  two  longer? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  one  of  the  companies  is  selling  out.  It  is  not 
the  Nichols-Chisholm  Co. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Because  the  supply  is  exhausted  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  don't  know  why,  but  they  are  selling  out  the  bal- 
ance of  their  timber  there. 

Mr.  StI':ener8on.  Well,  how  many  townships  are  in  this  pine  tim- 
ber and  white  oak? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  that  I  can't  say.  I  don't  know  as  to  that,  be- 
cause it  is  irregular,  you  know. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  AVell,  there  are  three  or  four  tiers — more  than 
half  of  the  ;V2  townships — 15  or  10  townships. 

Mr.  Howard.  Taking  out  the  four  townships  first  ceded,  there 
would  be  some  pine  scattered  over  the  next  three  tiers  of  townships— 
perhaps  two  tiers  would  be  pine,  or  the  bulk  of  it. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  there  are  six  in  a  tier — ^six  townships  north 
and  six  south  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  12  townships. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  from  that  tier  you  have  only  taken  four? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  is  not  much  pine  on  that  now. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Those  12  townships  there? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  guess  that  covers  it. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  That  would  l)e  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres  or  a 
little  over? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stt':enerson.  Well,  the  pine,  as  vou  understand  it,  has  been  cut 
during  your  administration.  Very  little  of  it  was  cut  before  you 
came  there? 

Mr.  Howard.  No;  I  think  that  they  had  been  logging  two  winters 
before  I  went  there. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Do  you  know  whether  the  big  lumber  companies, 
so  called — you  said  that  you  considered  they  had  been  pretty  square 
in  dealing  with  the  Indians — do  you  know  whether  they  liad  paid 
the  Indians  in  full  for  their  stumpage  or  whether  they  had  neld 
back  something? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Stfjenerson.  Do  you  know  the  head  chief,  Mr.  Mus  Guchie? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Do  you  know  about  his  daughter's  or  grand- 
daughter's pine  on  that  reservation? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  heard  about  it. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  They  paid  $0,000? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes:  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Do  you  know  of  the  complaint  about  that — that 
the  Nichols-Chisholm  Co.  only  paid  a  thousand  dollars  and  held  back 
$5,000,  or  held  a  thousand  dollars  ? 
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Mr.  Howard.  Thev  didn't  come  to  me  about  that. 
Mr.  Steenerson.  I'hey  didn't  complain  to  you? 
Mr.  Howard.  Xo;  they  went  to  Judge  Long  with  that. 
Mr.  Steenerson.  You  heard  about  them  holding  back  the  money? 
Mr.  Howard.  I  heard  about  it. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  guess  the  complaint  was  somewhat  similar  to 
the  other  cases  where  tney  are  holding  back  money  ? 
Mr.  Howard.  I  mav  have  heard  of  it,  but  I  don't  recall  it. 
Mr.  Steenerson.  Do  you  know  of  other  cases  where  they  held  back 
money    where   stumpage   has   been   bought  on   the   account  of  his 
daughter  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Those  mixed-blood  purchases  never  came  to  me  indi- 
vidually. 
Mr.  Steenerson.  Who  would  they  ^o  to? 
Mr.  Howard.  To  the  one  who  sold  it. 
Mr.  Steenerson.  Would  Mr.  Hint  on  know? 
Mr.  HoAVARD.  If  it  was  to  him  that  the  complaint  was  made. 
The  Chairman.  Would  they  have  it  arranged  in  the  contract  for 
partial  payment? 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  have  not  seen  these  contracts,  and  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  how  they  read.     Mr.  Burch's  speech  is  here, 
and  I  notice  he  mentions  the  fact  that  he  had  made'  arrangements 
to  secure  the  payment  of  the  deferred  payments  from  these  lumber 
companies,  and  1  thought  the  agent  would  know  about  it. 
Mr.  Howard.  A  few  only  passed  through  my  hands. 
Mr.   Steenerson.  And  any  party  to  this  agreement  where  the 
lumber  companies  were  a  party — was  he  ever  to  account  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  ci:se  the  man  he  purchased  from  turned  out  to  be  a  full- 
l)lood  ? 
Mr.  Howard.  I  can  speak  only  of  cases  of  trespass. 
Mr.  Steenerson.  And  that  would  depend  upon  whether  the  man 
was  a  full-blood  or  a  mixed-blood,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it ;  the  purchases  by  the  com- 
panies from  the  allottees  didn't  pass  through  my  hands. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  don't  know  anything  afeout  those  cases,  then, 
where  the  United  States  representative  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
claims  that  a  man  sold  pine  on  the  allotment  that  he  was  not  comi>e- 
tent  to  sell,  by  reason  of  being  a  full-blood,  and  that  thereafter  the 
lumber  company  would  not  pay  over  the  money  held  back  to  secure 
that  pine;  you  don't  know  anything  about  thai? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  those  that  came  to  my  attention  were  turned 
over  to  Judge  Long. 
Mr.  Steenerson.  However,  some  have  come  to  your  attention  ? 
Mr.  Howard.  Yes:  some  of  them. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Steenerson,  could  I  enlighten  you  about  this,  or 
would  you  prefer  to  get  it  from  Maj.  Howard? 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Well,  I  wanted  to  know  from  Maj.  Howard,  but 
perhaps  you  can  state  how  many  cases. 
Mr.  Bi'RCH.  I  can't  state  how  many  ca«es. 
Mr.  Steenerson.  The  total  amount  of  them  ? 
Mr.  BrRCii.  No;  I  can't  give  you  that. 

Mr,  Steenerson.  Can  you  give  any  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of 
deferred  payments  that  will  eventually  become  due  when  the  litiga- 
tion is  settled? 
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Mr.  BURCII.   Xo. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  These  suits? 

Mr.  BuRCii.  No ;  it  is  not  possible,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Steenekson.  I  must  have  misread  vour  statement  in  the  record. 

Mr.  BiTRCii.  I  will  state  to  you,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mittee, what  I  perhaps  did  not  go  sufficiently  into  detail  about 

Mr.  Steexerson.  I  just  wanted  you  to  answer  this  question.  If 
you  can  not,  I  am  afraid  you  can't  enlighten  me. 

Mr.  BuRcii.  I  am  soriy  I  ventured  in. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  If  you  will  answer  that  I  will  be  much  obliged. 

Mr.  BuR('n.  Xo  one  on  earth  could  answer  that. 

Mr.  STEENERiSON.  Any  such  money  that  was  held  back  by  the  lum- 
ber companies  will  be  paid  when  the  lawsuits  are  settled. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  They  have  agreed  with  us  to  pay  us  any  valuation 
which  is  charged  upon  these  cases  that  are  in  litigation. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  The  amount 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  minute.  I  do  not  think  it  best  to  fill  the 
record  with  evidence  of  this  character. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  All  right.  How  many  of  those  cases,  Major,  are 
there  thai  have  come  to  your  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  I  can't  say ;  I  haven't  any  records  here  to  show 
anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  don't  want  your  record;  I  want  your  recol- 
lection. 

Mr.  Howard.  Oh,  perhaps  30  or  40. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  What  are  the  amounts  involved,  approximately, 
in  those  cases  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  I  can't  recall  now.  They  came  in  wherever 
complaints  have  to  come  to  me,  alleging  they  had  been  cheats  out  of 
their  land,  and  if  I  thought  it  was  worth  investigating  I  sent  them 
to  Judge  Long. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  are  referring  now  to  the  agricultural  land! 

Mr.  Howard.  Xo. 

Mr.  Steknkkson.  I  am  confining  my  incuiiries  entirely  to  the  pine 
sold  to  these  large  lumber  companies.  They  had  been  doing  what 
you  might  call  a  reasonably  fair  business,  and  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  any  of  those  cases  that  have  come  to  your  knowledge  where 
they  have  wanted  to  cut  the  timber  and  didn't  know  who  to  pay  the 
money  to,  whether  they  paid  the  Indian  or  paid  it  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  don't  recall  anything  special  now,  but  I  presume 
there  have  been.     I  don't  recall  who  thev  were. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Xow.  do  you  know  anything  about  what  was 
realized  by  the  Government  for  the  stunipage,  outside  of  the  White 
Eai'th  Reservation,  owned  by  these  Chippewas,  ceded  imder  the 
Nelson  Act? 

Mr.  Howard.  Those  four  townships. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Outside  of  them.  You  know  that  under  the  Nel- 
son Act  there  were  several  million  acres  ceded. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  have  never  heard  of  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  if  I  have,  I  don't  recall  it. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  ilany  of  those  millions  of  dollars  that  have  beep, 
reported  here  wei-e  in  part  from  the  sale  of  timber  and  in  part  agri- 
'Jultural  lands. 
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Mr.  Howard.  I  understand  so ;  the  tribal  funds  were  derived  from 
that. 

Mr.  Steexerson.  Those  lands  in  the  four  townships,  after  the 
timber  was  cut  off,  were  disposed  of  under  the  homestead  law,  were 
they  not? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  have  been  in  there,  haven't  you  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No  ;  I  have  not  been  in  there  very  much. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  have  seen  settlements  in  there  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  I  have  been  in  some  of  it  and  saw  some  settlers- 
Mr.  Steenerson.  Those  BetUers  had  to  take  the  cut-over  land,  with 
the  stumps  on,  as  homestead,  and  pay  $1.25.    That  is  a  fact,  isn't  it! 

Mr.  Howard.  I  don\  know. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  You  know  that  is  the  rule  where  the  timber  is 
cut  off,  under  the  Nelson  Act? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  haven't  had  occasion 

Mr.  Steenerson  (interposing).  That  is  a  matter  of  general  knowl- 
edge, isn't  it  ? 

Sir.  Howard.  It  happened  before  my  time ;  years  ago. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  No;  within  two  weeks,  lou  know  that  they  are 
paying  the  Indians  up  there,  after  the  timber  is  cut  off,  $1.25  an 
acre,  or  don't  you  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  I  have  heard  about  it 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Well,  you  have  never  had  any  occasion  to  look 
into  the  records  of  your  omce  to  see  how  much  was  realized  for  the 
agricultural  land,  or  for  the  pine,  in  those  four  townships,  where  the 
wvemment  did  the  selling? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  don't  think  I  ever  did  look  it  up. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  said  in  your  examination,  speaking  about 
this  sale  price,  that  sometimes  the  full-bloods  and  the  mixed-bloods 
were  voters.    Do  vou  mean  to  say  that  the  full-bloods  are  not  voters  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Oh,  they  all  vote  if  they  want  to,  but  the  full-bloods 
pay  very  little  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  know  that  under  the  so-called  Dawes  Act — 
the  allotment  act  of  1887 — every  Indian  allotted  land  in  severalty 
becomes  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  is  entitled  to  vote. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  think  many  of  the  full-bloods  ever  vote. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  know  that  they  are  entitled  to  vote? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  so ;  yes. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  If  they  have  been  allotted  land  in  severalty  they 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  if  they  want  to  vote  they 
are  entitled  to  vote. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  understand  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  What  you  mean  to  say  is  that  the  full-bloods  do 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  as  much  as  the  mixed-bloods? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  full-blood  very  seldom  pays  any  attention  to  it 

The  Chairman,  Are  you  sure  you  are  quite  right  as  to  your  state- 
ments? They  are  going  into  the  record  almost  as  testimony,  and  are 
you  sure  you  are  right  f 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  don't  think  there  is  anv  question  about  that. 

Now,  in  speaking  of  the  value  of  the  land,  you  said  that  $25  per 
acre  for  the  agricultural  land 

Mr.  Howard  (interposing).  The  poorer  land. 
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Mr.  Steenerson.  The  poorer  land — well,  is  that  about  what  the 
poorer  land  in  Baker  County  and  in  that  vicinity  or  neighborhood  is 
worth  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  I  referred  to  Mahnomen  Countv  up  there. 

Mr.  Steenersox.  But,  say,  for  the  reservation  up  nort'h  and  in  that 
vicinity — ^J'ou  can  buy  farms  up  there  for  $25  an  acre,  can't  you? 

Mr.  Howard.  Improved  farms? 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Yes. 

Mr.  George.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  it  is  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  Bi^RKE.  Let  us  get  through,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  can,  so  as  to 
give  Mr.  Steenerson  an  early  start  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  delay  the  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  had  better  allow  Mr.  Steenerson  to 
finish  to-night,  if  he  can. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  continue. 

The  Chairman.  Verv  well.  Mr.  Steenerson,  m  on,  but  be  as  brief 
as  you  can. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  adjourn  now  and  take 
it  up  to-moiTow,  because  I  exj^ect  information  by  mail  that  I  mi^fht 
want  to  ask  him  about.  I  got  a  telegram  here  from  up  there,  stating 
that  they  had  sent  certain  documents,  and  the  man  would  be  here  in 
the  morning. 

The  Chairman.  The  situation  develops  a  condition  which  the  com- 
mittee will  hare  to  take  into  ccmsideration  later.  Ymi  can  readily 
see,  Mr.  Steenerson,  that  We  don't  want  to  develop  into  an  inquiry 
at  this  particular  stage,  and  it  will  waste  a  good  deal  of  time  to  go 
over  matter  that  has  already  been  gone  over.  It  is  a  question  which 
will  have  to  be  determined  by  the  committee,  as  to  what  extent  this 
thing  should  be  j^ennitted  or  authorized  by  it. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Do  you  claim  to  be  familiar  with  the  value  of 
land  up  there? 

Mr.  Howard.  To  some  extent,  from  the  sales  that  I  have  heard  of. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  will  ask  you  if  it  isn't  a  fact  that  $25  an  acre 
is  a  good  fair  average  price  for  the  improved  farms  in  the  country 
surrounding  the  Wliite  Earth  Eeservation — off  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  depends  on  the  location.  The  sale  of  this  land 
that  I  have  put  at  $25  an  acre  is  right  on  the  north. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  In  Mahnomen  County? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  in  Mahnomen  County. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Do  you  know  whether  Mahnomen  County  land 
is  worth  as  much  as  Baker  County,  considering  the  approximate 
nearness  to  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Howard.  Some  of  it. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Would  you  consider  then  that  the  fact  that 
Mahnomen  County  is  a  very  small  county  and  but  very  little  land 
is  taxable,  or  likelv  to  be  taxable  for  manv  vears,  has  anv  effect? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  recall  your  being  asked  by  Mr.  George  about 
$17  taxes  on  HH  acres;  your  only  interest  in  Mahnomen  County  is  in 
the  amount  of  the  taxes? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  am  not  concerned  with  that. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  acc^)rding  to  the  records  of 
the  treasurer's  office  the  taxes  on  80  acres  of  land  run  all  the  way 
from  $ir>  to  $.54? 
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Mr.  Howard.  I  can't  say ;  I  never  examined  the  record. 

ilr.  Steenerson.  You  don't  mean  to  be  understood  as  say  ins,  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  Mr.  George,  that  $17  is  an  extremely  nigh 
amount  for  taxes  on  80  acres? 

Mr.  Howard.  Not  if  the  taxes  are  on  the  land  that  has  improve- 
ments. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Do  you  know  approximately  what  the  taxes 
were  on  small  tracts  of  land  in  that  county  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No;  I  have  no  kiiowledj^e. 

Mr.  StrsE^ERBON.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  find  that  one  of  the 
lowest  taxed  divisions  in  that  country? 

Mr.  Howard.  No;  the  taxes  are  high  over  there. 

Mr.  Sxi»NERSON.  And  a  reasonable  average  is  that  more  than  half 
the  land  is  not  taxable,  and  they  are  building  a  schoolhouse  and 
drainage  ditches  and  county  buildmgs? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  the  tax  rate  being  very  high  would  affect 
the  value  of  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  it  might.  It  would  if  a  party  was  going  to 
buy. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Well,  if  a  man  had  to  pay  $108,  for  instance,  on 
a  quarter  section  for  his  year's  taxes  in  Mahnomen  ^County,  whereas 
if  on  a  similarly  situated  piece  of  land  over  in  Baker  he  would  only 
pay  $24,  the  Baker  County  land  would  be  worth  more,  wouldn't  it? 

Sir.  Howard.  If  he  could  sell  it. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Yes;  supposing  them  to  be  of  identically  equal 
value,  as  productive  farms. 

Mr.  Howard.  And  as  well  located. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  The  one  being  taxed  $24  and  the  other  $108,  the 
one  taxed  the  highest  would  have  the  lowest  value. 

Mr.  Howard.  Being  similarly  located. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Yes;  everything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Howard.  A  farm  where  you  were  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
station  would  be  worth  more  than  one  where  vou  were  10  miles 
from  the  station. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  What  I  am  trying  to.  find  out  is  whether  you 
took  into  consideration,  in  valuing  this  land,  the  fact  that  in  this 
small  coimty  less  than  half  the  land  is  taxed,  and  therefore  the  tax 
IS  twice  as  high? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  stated  that  the  taxes  are  new  there. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Did  yon  make  that  allowance  in  estimating  the 
value  of  the  land  in  that  county  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  I  can't  say  whether  I  was  asked  that  or  not. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Well,  you  didn't  take  it  into  account;  did  you? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  know  that  the  woman  thought  she  paid  too  much, 
and  I  agree  with  her. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  don't  blame  her.  You  say  that  there  are  some 
oTganized  towns  in  Mahnomen  County.    Do  you  know  how  many? 

Mr.  Howard.  No  ;  I  do  not.     . 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Do  you  know  about  what  proportion  of  the 
White  Earth  Indians  live  in  Mahnomen  County  and  in  the  other 
counties? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  would  have  to  look  at  the  record. 

Mr.  Steeneri^on.  Can't  you  give  a  guess? 

Mr.  Howard.  No. 
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Mr.  Steenerson.  A  part  of  this  White  Earth  Reservation  is  in 
Baker  and  part  in  Clearwater? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  are  four  townships  in  Clearwater. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  how  many  in  Baker? 

Mr.  Howard.  Twelve. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  That  makes  16;  so  that  the  other  16  towns  are 
situated  in  Mahnomen  County? 

Mr.  Howard.  In  Mahnomen  County;  yes. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Well,  would  it  be  according  to  your  observati(Hi 
to  say  that  half  of  the  White  Earth  Indians  live  in  Mahnomen 
County  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  I  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Do  you  know  the  population  of  Mahnomen 
County  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No;  I  am  not  positive.  I  have  seen  it,  but  I  have 
forgotten.    That  is  the  half  there  on  the  reservation,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Do  you  know  the  population  of  the  main  town 
of  Mahnomen  County — the  village  of  Mahnomen? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  don't  recall  it. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  have  been  there? 

Mr.  Howard.  Oh,  yes ;  quite  often. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  will  offer  here  the  oensos — ms  part  of  the  cross- 
examination — the  census  returns  for  1910  for  Mahnomen  County, 
showing  that  the  population  is  3,249.  It  also  shows  that  the  counf^ 
seat  has  a  population  of  796,  and  shows  the  other  villages. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  would  like  to  have  you  read  them  all. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  All  right. 

Beaulieu  Township,  231;  Bejou  Township,  85;  Chiel  Township, 
151;  Heier  Township,  258;  L#a  Garde  Township,  162;  Lake  Grove 
Township,  169;  Mahnomen  village,  796;  Pembina  Township,  301; 
Popple  Grove  Township,  159;  Rosedale  Township,  157;  Waubun 
village,  230;  township  145,  range  42  (not  named),  69;  township  146, 
range  41,  05;  \ATiite  Earth  Reservation,  (part  of),  386. 

And  then  thev  have  the  total  of  the  two  counties. 

Mr.  Bi'RrH.  I  didn't  care,  Mr.  Steenerson,  to  have  any  more  than 
the  villages. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  The  organized  townships  have  boards  of  super- 
visors, the  same  as  other  townships  in  Minnesota,  and  they  can  levy 
taxes? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  same  as  other  towns. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  provide  for  drainage? 

ilr.  Howard.  They  have  the  same  power. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  build  bridges? 

ilr.  Howard.  Where  they  are  organized  they  have  the  same  powers. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  They  have  some  school  districts — you  know  they 
have  organized  school  districts  there? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  that  they  have  built  schoolhouses  within 
the  last  few  vears? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  built  some  this  last  year,  T  think. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  schools  at  Beaulieu— 
do  vou  know  the  schoolhouse  there  ? 

«  

Mr.  Howard.  I  know  there  are  two. 
/    Mr.  Steenerson.  And  do  you  know  of  a  complaint  on  behalf  of 
Indian  children  that  you  were  going  to  close  the  day  school! 
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Mr.  Howard.  The  day  school  ? 

Mr.  Steenerson.  The  day  school,  and  that  the  new  schoolhouse 
being  built  would  be  so  far  away  from  Beaulieu  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  these  children  couldn't  attend  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  has  been  fixed.  The  department  school  will 
be  reopened  there. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Yes.  But  if  it  is  not  convenient,  the  Indian 
child  of  mixed  blood  can  attend  the  public  school,  but  they  don't 
have  to. 

Mr.  Howard.  They  always  go  to  a  day  school  because  they  get  a 
warm  dinner  there. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  They  have  that  privilege? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  have  the  privilege  ofgoing  there? 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  some  of  the  lull-bloods  1 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skeenerson.  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  Howard. . 

Mr.  Steenerson.  He  lives  about  3  miles  from  Waubun,  doesn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  he  lives  right  in  sight  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Sttenerson.  Do  you  know  whether  he  takes  his  children  to  the 
district  school  or  the  Government  school  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  I  am  under  the  impression  that  he  has  his 
children  in  both  the  White. Earth  schools  and  the  Government 
schools. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Don't  you  know  as  a  fact  that  he  hauled  his  chil- 
dren to  the  district  school  last  winter — ^back  and  forth  all  winter? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  purpose,  Mr.  Steenerson,  for  this, 
that  you  have  in  mind?  Have  you  any  purpose  to  serve  by  this 
particular  line  of  questioning? 

Mr.  Steenerson.  T  was  carrying  out  some  ideas  that  I  have  in 
regard  to  the  situation  there.  As  I  understand  it,  the  committee  is 
not  particularly  investigating  Mr.  Burch,  but  I  thought  they  were 
going  to  devise  some  way  to  relieve  the  situation.  The  taxes 
are  getting  so  heavy  up  there  that  they  are  practically  confiscatory, 
and  we  want  to  show  that  condition. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  it,  and  I  think  it  has  been  brought  out  by 
Mr.  George,  Mr.  Burke,  and  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  scarcely  worth  following  any  further. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Unless  this  committee  has  jurisdiction  to  bring 
in  remedial  legislation.  I  understand  it  is  simply  investigating  the 
amount  of  expenditures  in  the  Interior  Department,  and  I  supposed 
that  this  matter  was  relevant. 

The  Chairman.  The  line  of  examination  did  not  appear  to  bear 
in  any  way  upon  those  things,  however,  Mr.  Steenerson;  that  was 
the  reason  why  I  interrupted  you.  If  you  have  a  clear  idea  in  your 
niind,  why,  you  may  follow  it. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  purpose  is 
to  indicate  the  conditions  there  as  to  the  taxes  and  as  to  what  the 
difficulties  are  under  which  they  labor  there. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  generally,  in  a  small  county,  a  new 
country,  with  a  large  part  of  the  land  untaxable,  it  ought  to  be  clear 
that  tlie  taxes  would  be  high  there. 
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Mr.  Steexersox.  I  would  Jitate,  Mr.  Chiiirman,  that  the  county 
commissioner  made  an  estimate  that  with  the  1,100  suits  that  have 
been  mentioned  here,  what  the  cost  will  be  to  the  Government,  and 
consequently,  in  taxes  to  sustain  them — I  think  the  revenue  is  about 
$9,000  a  year  that  they  have  been  getting. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  mean  in  Mahnomen  County? 

Mr.  Steenersox.  In  Mahnomen  County ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  anything  on  that  line  that  you  want 
to  get  into  the  record,  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  much  more  briefly 
and  much  more  effectually  shown  by  calling  a  witness  who  knew. 
Apparently  this  witness  does  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Steexersox.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  understand  that 
this  matter  was  originally  started  by  Gus  Beaulieu,  or  Mr.  Burch, 
and  the  effort  I  made  to  get  the  conmiittee  to  go  up  there.  I  re- 
quested the  chairman  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Indian  Affairs  to  take 
action,  and  you  can  easily  see  that  we  can't  produce  witnesses  here, 
and  unless  the  witnesses  are  sent  for  we  won't  be  able  to  get  them 
here;  and  unless  the  committee  will  go  up  there,  we  will  simplv  have 
to  depend  on  what  witnesses  the  Interior  Department  and  tfie  De- 
partment of  Justiw  produce  here. 

The  Chairman.  On  any  material  point  in  the  matter  the  commit- 
tee would  send  for  witnesses,  but  it  would  have  to  api>ear  that  it  was 
something  material.  It  would  not  like  to  bring  all  your  constit^ients 
here  on  a  junket  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Steexersox.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  read  the 
three  numbers  of  the  hearings  that  have  been  printed,  and  I  am  not 
yet  clear  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  committee — as  to  what  the  pur- 
pose and  object  is — and  therefore  it  is  pretty  hard  to  direct  the 
evidence  to  the  issue.  If  the  chairman  will  indicate  to  me  what  the 
issue  is,  I  will  certainly  dire<'t  my  questions  so  as  to  meet  that  issue. 

What  are  we  here  for? 

The  Chairmax.  Well,  I  don't  know  just  what  you  are  here  for. 
Mr.  Steenerson.  We  are  here  investigating  a  condition  at  White 
Earth. 

Mr.  Steexersox.  With  reference  to  what?  I  would  like  to  have 
that  explained. 

The  Chairmax.  You  will  have  to  explain  why  you  are  here, 
yourself. 

Mr.  Steexersox.  I  am  here  because  I  was  requested  by  telegram 
to  attend  a  hearing  for  my  constituents:  that  is  the  only  reason. 

The  Chairmax.  I  want  to  expedite  matters  now,  and  not  to  ex- 
plain them. 

Mr.  Steexersox.  You  could  certainly  expedite  them,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  you  will  tell  me  what  you  want  to  investigate. 

The  Chairmax.  The  committee  is  not  investigating  anything.  It 
is  going  along  to  see  what  there  is  at  White  Earth,  and  the  com- 
mittee will  have  to  wait  aiul  find  out  as  it  g(x»s  along. 

Mr.  Steexersox.  What  was  the  basis  of  this  investigation? 

The  CiiAHoiAx.  If  you  have  read  the  numbers  as  you  state,  you 
doubtless  read  Judge  Burch's  statement  in  the  beginning  of  it.  It 
is  a  matter  tl.at  we  have  to  get  as  we  go  ahmg,  and  the  chair  cant 
inform  you. 

^r.   Steexeksox.  I   think  the  main  [)r()position,  Mr.   Chairman, 
your  statement,  was  to  indicate  what  legi'^lation  was  desirable. 
Iiat  is  so,  we  would  like  to  show  the  conditions. 
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The  Chair3Ian.  I  think  his  statement  did  point  in  that  direction, 
but  the  chair  thought  it  also  pointed  in  other  directions. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Well^  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  received 
a  telegram  that  a  gentleman  is  on  the  way 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Townsend? 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Mr.  Townsend.  That  he  was  on  the  way,  and 
would  be  here  to-morrow  morning.  He  is  familiar  with  many  of 
these  things,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  committee  ought  to  dismiss 
or  send  these  witnesses  home  until  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  them,  because  T  was  absent  at  the  first  day's  hearing,  and  I 
have  only  read  the  evidence  last  night.  I  would,  therefore,  request 
that  the  matter  of  the  further  examination  of  Mr.  Howard  be  re- 
sumed to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Howard  will  remain  over.  The  thing  that 
1  want  to  emphasize  particularly,  Mr.  Steenerson,  is  that  w^e  would 
like  to  be  as  brief  as  we  can  in  the  matter,  and  it  really  occurred  to 
the  Chair  that  these  questions  and  ehe  irmount  of  taxes  paid  in  that 
county  by  Smith  or  Jones  or  Brown  were  hardly  important  enoujcfh 
to  go  over  each  item. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Of  course,  you  realize  that  it  was  not  brought  out 
by  me  directly,  but  that  it  was  brought  out  by  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  chair  may  oe  wrong,  but  the  chair  did  not 
think  it  worth  the  time  it  was  getting. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  The  Chair  does  not  see  the  bearing  of  it,  perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  But  it  has  a  very  important  bearing. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  why  I  asked  you  if  you  had  any  particu- 
lar purpose  in  view. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Well,  I  would  like  to  have  all  the  witnesses  that 
have  been  examined  retained  here  until  this  gentleman  can  come  here. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No  witnesses  will  be  allowed  to  go,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  have  produced. 

The  Chair3ian.  The  committee  decided  at  the  outset  that  any  w  it- 
uesses  who  testified  would  be  brought  back  later  on  the  request  of 
any  one  who  was  interested,  and  we  thought  that  would  conserve 
everybody's  rights.  It  may  be,  Mr.  Steenerson,  that  we  have  kept 
them  here  quite  a  while  now  for  your  accommodation,  and  some  of 
them  may  want  to  get  back,  and  we  do  not  want  to  detain  them  aji)' 
longer  than  necessary.  Were  we  to  have  a  minute  examination  of  all 
of  them  at  this  time  we  would  have  them  here  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  more,  if  I 
may. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  longer  do  you  think  it  will  take  with 
this  witness,  Mr.  Steenerson? 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Well,  I  will  try  and  be  brief.  I  will  try  and  cut 
out  all  I  can. 

You  were  questioned  in  your  testimony  *about  the  Tomahawk,  a 
newspaper  called  the  Tomahawk,  and  you  have  mentioned  that  as 
being  a  hostile  newspaper  to  you — that  they  had  attacked  you,  have 
you  not? 

Mr.  Howard.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  have  mentioned  the  Tomahawk  as  a  news- 
paper published  on  the  reservation. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  it  is  called  a  newspaper  by  some  of  them 
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Mr.  Stbenebson.  It  is  a  newspaper,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Howard,  It  is  not  much  of  a  newspaper ;  it  is  gotten  up  ri^t 
there.* 

Mr.  Steenebson.  The  newspaper  called  the  Tomahawk  is  published 
by  Gus  Beaulieu? 

Mr.  Howard.  By  Gus  Beaulieu;  yes. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  it  is  hostile  to  the  administration  of  the 
reservation  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  And  to  everybody  else — ^j^ou,  even. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Yes;  I  think  you  handed  me  an  extract  to-day. 
You  have  observed  that  hostility  toward  you  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Howard.  About  two  years. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Now,  do  you  know  Theodore  H.  Beaulieu? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stp3:nersox.  Who  is  he  ?    Is  he  any  relation  to  Gus  H.  Beaulieu! 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  he  is  a  brother-in-law  by  marriage. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  But  he  is  not  otherwise  related  to  him? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  I  think  they  are  cousins.  I  think  he  married 
Gus's  sister. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Is  he  a  mixed-blood  or  a  full-blood? 

Mr.  Howard.  A  mixed-blood. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Is  he  a  man  of  education? 

Mr.  HowARi).  He  is. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  State  whether  or  not  he  was  formerly  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Government  there. 

Mr.  Howard.  He  was. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Up  to  what  time? 

Mr.  Howard.  Some  time  in  1908.    Tlie  position  was  abolished. 

Mr;  Steenerson.  What  position  did  he  have? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  he  had  charge  of  the  removal  of  the  Mille  Lacs. 
That  was  one  of  his  duties. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Do  you  know  his  signature  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  am  not  familiar  with  it ;  no.  He  is  a  verj'  good 
penman. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  may  be  a 
little  out  of  order,  but  the  newspapers  in  the  Northwest — the  Minne- , 
apolis  papers,  the  St.  Paul  papers,  the  Chicago  papers,  and  all  others 
that  could — printed  under  sensational  headlines  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Burch  in  regard  to  the  alleged  allotment  or  selection  of  allot- 
ments where  he  referred  to  office  entries  in  books. 

Being  of  a  rather  sensational  chanicter  and  being  made  on  here- 
say,  it  of  course  was  printed  by  all  the  papers  of  the  northwest,  and 
it  was  given  in  forensic  language.  Now,  here  is  a  letter  from  Theo- 
dore H.  Beaulieu,  who  was  a  Government  employee  at  that  time  and 
who  had  charge  of  that  part  of  the  work,  as  he  states  here,  and  1 
would  like  to  read  it  into  the  re<'ord  so  that  the  reporters  can  ffet  it 
to  counteract  the  sensational  character  of  tins  other  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  object  to  reading  it  into  the  record.  I  don't 
know  of  any  reason  w^hy  a  letter  of  some  person,  not  an  official, 
should  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Stkknkkson.  This  man  had  charge  of  the  making  of  allot- 
ments. 

The  Chaikman.  AVhat  I  mean,  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  official  cor- 
respondence, and  the  Chair  does  not  see  why  a  personal  letter  sliould 
go  into  the  record. 
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Mr.  Steenerson*  Then,  do  I  understand  the  chairman's  idea  is 
that  after  Judge  Burch  has  stated,  from  hearsay,  things  that  le- 
flected  upon  this  matter,  that  we  can  not  refute  that? 

The  Chair5ian.  Judge  Burch  made  a  statement  which  was  really 
a  statement  of  an  attorney — a  sort  of  an  opening  statement  of  his 
case.    Thai  does  not  justify  a  reply  by  everj'  man  whom  he  men- 
tioned in  that  statement. 
,  Mr.  Stee>jerson.  He  did  not  mention  him. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  recall  whether  he  did  or  not :  but  even  if 
he  did,  it  would  not  justify  a  replv  as  part  of  our  record. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  appeal  to  the  committee  to  consider  that  mat- 
ter. It  is  a  pretty  grievous  thing  for  a  man  to  be  mentioned  in  a 
communication — although  this  man's  name  was  not  mentioned,  he 
was  the  man  who  actually  had  charge,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
of  that  work — and  not  to  be  allowed  to  show  that  the  books  were  not 
fraudulently  altered. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  his  preliminary  statement  of  what  he 
would  prove  later  on,  as  I  understand  it.     If  this  gentleman  wants  to 

send  an  attorney  here,  I  take  it 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Well,  he  has  not  sent  any  attorney.  He  simply 
writes  a  letter  to  me  to  place  on  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  see,  Mr.  Steenei'son,  how  we  can  admit 
the  letter  of  every  man  who  feels  injured  into  our  record  unsworn. 
It  is  merely  a  self-serving  letter. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Certainly  the  statement  against  him  was  not 
sworn  to. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  a  professional  statement.  You  are  a  law- 
yer, are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  am  supposed  to  be;  I  have  practiced  for  TO 
vears. 

The  Chair3Ian.  Then  you  realize  the  difference  between  the  profes- 
sional statement  of  a  lawyer  and  a  letter  written  by  somebody  in  his 
own  behalf. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Well,  it  is  a  professional  statement  only  when  it 
is  within  the  issue;  but  when  it  goes  outside  the  issue,  and  attacks  a 
man's  character,  then  it  becomes  a  matter  that  is  quite  serious. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  there  were  any  statements  of  that  kind 
made  they  can  be  all  disproven. 
Mr.  Ste!2ner8on.  Yes;  but  the  damage  would  already  be  done. 
The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  are  not  accountable  for  that.    Judge 
Burch  is  a  man  of  honor,  and  he  told  us  what  he  expected  to  do,  and 
we  listened  to  him.  • 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  do  not  think  I  care  to  examine  any  further  at 
thLs  time,  with  the  understanding  that  the  witness  will  be  here  to- 
morrow. 

The  Chairman.  Maj.  Howard,  you  and  your  ward  will  be  here 
at  2  o'clock  to-morrow.  There  is  a  meeting  in  the  Public  Lands 
Committee  which  nearly  every  member  of  this  committee  has  to  at- 
tend in  the  morning,  so  that  2  o'clock  is  a  satisfactory  hour,  is  it  not  ? 
As  it  appears  to  be  satisfactory,  we  will  adjourn  until  2  oVh.ck  to- 
morrow. 

^  (Thereupon,  at  5.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  i^ 
oVlock  p.  m.,  August  2,  1911.) 
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Committee  on  Expenditures 
IN  THE  Interior  Department, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Wednesday,  Avgust  2,  1911. 

The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  James  M.  Graham 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  following  members  of  the  committee  were  present:  Messrs. 
Ferris,  George,  Hensley,  Mondell,  Hanna,  and  Burke. 

There  were  also  present :  Hon.  Halvor  Steenerson,  Member  of  Con- 

fress  from  Minnesota ;  Hon.  C.  B.  Miller,  Member  of  Congress  from 
linnesota ;  Hon.  W.  S.  Hammond,  Member  of  Congress  from  Minne- 
sota ;  Mr.  M.  C.  Burch,  of  the  Department  of  Justice :  Mr.  Thomas 
Sloan,  attorney  at  law ;  and  Mrs.  Helen  P.  Gray. 

The  Chairman.  The  record  of  last  Monday's  hearing  fails  to  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  Messrs.  Ferris  and  George.  Both  Messrs. 
Ferris  and  George  were  present  at  that  hearing,  and  the  reporter 
will  so  note. 

Mr.  Burch.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  at  this  time  to  break  into  the 
examination  of  Maj.  Howard  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  I  find 
it  necessary  for  me  to  retire,  at  least  by  evening,  from  further  per- 
sonal attendance  upon  the  committee.  I  received  just  an  hour  or 
two  ago  news  of  the  death  of  my  brother-in-law  in  Detroit,  Mich. 
His  funeral  is  to  occur  on  Friday,  at  2  o'clock,  and  while  I  can  stay 
during  the  afternoon  session,  it  is  necessary  for  me  then  to  withdraw. 
For  that  reason  I  will  not  ask  to  have  Mr.  Hinton  go  upon  the 
stand,  because  if  the  hearings  of  this  committee  are  to  be  continued 
at  a  later  period  he  will  be  obliged  to  be  here  with  others  almost 
constantly  during  the  work  of  the  committee.  I  will  leave  with 
some  one  else  the  examination  of  Miss  Isabelle  Warren,  if  the  com- 
niittee  sees  fit  to  proceed,  or  I  will  bring  her  back  at  some  other  time, 
or  she  can  testify  now  if  that  is  the  pleasure  of  the  committee.  Ii 
any  person  should  desire  to  testify  after  this  date,  I  will  endeavor 
to  make  arrangements  so  as  not  to  put  them  to  any  trouble  because 
of  my  absence.  I  will  endeavor  to  have  some  one  appear  and  act  for 
^e  in  any  examination  that  may  be  necessary  upon  our  part.  I 
JTiay  desire  to  propound  two  or  tnree  propositions  to  the  committee 
oefore  I  retire.  I  thought  I  would  make  tiiis  statement  now,  so  that 
^ti  the  event  it  should  make  any  difference  in  the  wishes  of  the  com- 
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mittee  or  in  the  operations  or  movements  of  the  committee  they 
might  have  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  expect  to  return? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  did  not  desire  to  return  \mles«!  it  was  necessary.  If 
necessary,  however,  I  could  return  as  early  as  Monday  morning. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  presume  Miss  WaiTen  can  testify  this  afternoon,  can 
she  not  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  She  can,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  We  hope  to  reach  her  this  afternoon.  Mr.  Steen- 
erson,  has  Mr.  Thompson  arrived  in  the  city? 

Mr.  Steenerson.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  seen  him.  I  have  a  couple 
of  questions  to  ask  Mr.  Howard  that  I  did  not  think  of  yesterday. 
May  I  do  that  now  ? 

The  Chair3£an.  In  a  moment,  Mr.  Steenerson.  In  reply  to  the 
statement  just  made^  I  have  no  knowledge  of  anyone,  except  those 
whom  you  had  in  mmd,  who  de.sii'es  to  be  heard  at  this  time.  I  do 
not  know  what  Mr.  Thompson's  desire  would  be  if  he  were  present. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  He  should  have  been  here  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  your  understanding  that  if  he  came  now 
he  would  want  to  testify  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that;  the  telegram  simply 
stated  that  he  was  coming,  and  he  wanted  me  to  attend  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Whom  does  he  represent,  the  land  buyers? 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  guess  he  is  one  of  the  land  buyers  himself. 

Mr.  Ferris.  And  he  comes  here  to  represent  his  own  interests? 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Probably. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Is  he  commissioned  to  represent  others  besides  himself  J 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  am  not  able  to  say ;  I  simply  have  his  telegram. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Does  the  telegram  state?  It  is  signed  by  a  large 
number  of  persons,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Yes,  sir.  Twenty-four  individuals  and  four  com- 
mercial clubs — the  Commercial  Club  of  Detroit,  the  Commercial  Gub 
of  Waubun,  the  Commercial  Club  of  Mahnomen,  and  the  Commercial 
Club  of  Ogema. 

The  Chairman.  The  thought  in  my  mind  was  that  if  he  came  here 
expecting  to  be  heard,  we  ought  to  try  to  hear  him,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  is  not  his  purpose  in  coming  now. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  have  not  the  telegi-am  here,  but  it  expressed 
a  desire  for  a  congressional  committee  to  go  up  there;  and  whatever 
committee  wants  to  go  into  the  subject  of  legislation  I  think  ought 
to  go  up  there. 

Mr.  Ferris.  '\\Tiat  particular  feature  of  the  investigation  are  they 
protesting  against?    Does  the  telegi'am  indicate? 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Yes,  sir;  the  telegram  simply  requests  me  to  ap- 
pear and  examine  or  cross-examine  the  witnesses,  and  to  wait  unul 
Mr.  Thompson  comes  with  information  to  enable  me  to  ask  the 
witnesses  questions.  That  is  the  substance  of  the  telegram;  and  they 
also  state  that  a  committee  ought  to  go  out  there  where  the  reserva- 
tion is,  and  they  suggest  that,  perhaps,  as  this  committee  would  not 
come,  the  Committee  on  Indian  AflFairs  would  come,  or  some  commit- 
tee that  has  jurisdiction  over  these  Indian  matters. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  other  business  to  transact  now,  we 
can  proceed  with  the  witness. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  HE.  JOHN  E.  HOWAEB— Continued. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  I  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Howard  jsome  questions. 
Mr.  Howard,  when  are  the  payments  to  the  White  Earth  Indians 
ide,  and  how  much  are  they  f 

Mr.  HowABD.  Do  you  mean  the  annuity  payments? 
Mr.  Steenebson.  Yes,  sir;  the  annual  payments. 
Mr.  HowABD.  We  commenced  last  year  on  the  12th  of  October, 
I  remember  correctly.    They  are  made  in  October  and  November, 
ually. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  There  is  only  one  payment  made  a  year? 
Mr.  HowABD.  Only  one  payment  so  far — that  is,  only  one  annual 
yment. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Are  these  payments  made  to  each  Indian? 
Mr.  HowABD.  No,  sir;  and  yes,  sir.    I  will  explain:  While  each 
dian  is  carried  separately  on  the  rolls,  the  checks  are  given  to  his 
ther  or  mother,  with  whom  he  is  living,  if  a  minor.    If  an  adult 
dian,  he  draws  his  own. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  What  is  the  amount  usually  per  capita? 
Mr.  HowABD.  The  first  payment  that  I  made  was  a  few  cents 
ore  than  the  last  one.    The  last  one  was  $6.32,  I  think,  per  capita. 
Mr.  Steenebson.  And  that  is  about  what  the  others  were? 
Mr.  HowABD.  They  were  a  few  cents  more. 
Mr.  Steenebson.  Only  one  payment  per  year  is  made? 
Mr.  HowABD.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  So  you  have  made  three  of  these  payments? 
Mr.  HowABD.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  made  three. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  Are  there  any  other  payments  made  except  the 
inual  payments? 

Mr.  HowABD.  Not  that  I  have  the  handling  of  up  there. 
Mr.  Steenebson.  Now,  you  spoke  about  these  councils  that  sent 
^legations  down  here.    There  were  two  of  them,  were  there  not  ? 
Mr.  HowABD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  The  two  that  had  been  paid  for — the  expenses  of 
ae  was  paid  by  the  department  and  the  other  by  an  act  of  Congress? 
Mr.  HowABD.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  council  held  at  Pine  Point — 
lat  is  the  one  I  know  about.     I  understand  that  a  council  met  in 
erry's  blacksmith  shop;  but  I  had  no  official  information  of  that. 
Mr.  Steenebson.  The  delegation  that  was  paid  for  by  that  act  of 
ongress — that  is,  the  appropriation  act — that  delegation  was  the 
le  elected  at  the  blacksmith  shop)  ? 
Mr.  HowABD.  Yes,  sir:  so  I  am  informed. 
Mr.  Steenebson.  That  delegation  went  down  first? 
Mr.  HowABD.  Yes,  sir ;  that  left  ahead  of  the  other. 
Mr.  Steenerson.  How  long  after  that  was  the  Pine  Point  meeting? 
Mr.  HowABD.  That  started  the  agitation,  and  they  called  a  coimcil 
Pine  Point. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  Was  that  called  without  your  authority? 
Mr.  HowABD.  I  did  not  call  any  of  them ;  tliey  called  it  themselves, 
id  sent  runnel's  over  the  reservation. 

Mr.  Steenebson.  Do  you  know  the  purpose  of  the  first  delegation 
at  came  to  Washington,  or  what  particular  measure  they  had  in 

2W? 

Mr.  HowABD.  Only  by  hearsay. 
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Mr.  Steenerson.  What  did  you  hear? 

Mr.  Howard.  One  thing  I  heard  was  that  they  came  to  support  the 
Steenerson  bill  thaf  removed  all  restrictions. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Was  there  any  such  bill  pending  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  was  talked  about  at  the  time. 

Mr,  Steenerson.  Was  that  the  commission  bill  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Another  thing  was  the  commission  bill — ^that  is,  the 
bill  to  have  a  commission  appointed.  Another  thing  was  that  some 
of  the  mixed-bloods  said  thev  wanted  to  divide  the  tribal  funds.  I 
do  not  recall  all  these  things. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  There  were  three  things  in  view — ^the  removal  of 
restrictions,  the  commission  to  fix  the  status  of  the  Indians  as  to 
whether  they  were  mixed-bloods  or  full-bloods,  and  the  division  of 
the  money  or  tlte  trust  funds  among  the  individuals? 

Mr.  Howard.  "Kiis  was  talked  al^ut  among  the  mixed-bloods. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  spoke  about  reading  the  Tomahawk,  which 
is  Beaulieu's  paper.  Do  you  know  whether  that  paper  supported 
the  commission  bill? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  it  advocated  all  these  measures. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  you  also  mentioned  that  the  Tomahawk 
was  lately,  at  least,  hostile  to  you  and  criticizing  you  and  myself  as 
well. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  heard  several  times  I  was  criticized. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  hostility  of  that 
paper  began  since  the  commission  bill,  which  has  been  introduced  in 
evidence  here,  was  dropfjed  in  tlie  last  session  of  Congress?  That  is, 
was  not  Beaulieu's  hostility  in  his  paper  to  me  on  account  of  the  com- 
mission bill  not  passing  at  the  last  session  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  I  can  not  be  positive  about  that.  I  seldom  read 
his  paper,  but  I  have  noticed  some  criticism  about  you  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  did  not  notice  whether  or  not  it  was  on  a^ 
count  of  the  failure  of  that  bill  to  pavSS? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  it  was  the  failure  to  pass  the  Steenerson  bill, 
if  I  recall  now,  that  caused  them  to  censure  you. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  The  Steenerson  bill  was  the  same  bill  as  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Clapp.  You  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
Beaulieu  and  his  delegation  brought  that  bill  down  here  and  re- 
quested its  introduction,  and  supported  it  in  the  paper? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  heard  that  he  supported  it. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  when  it  failed  to  pass,  he  became  hostile 
to  me  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  that  was  about  the  time  that  I  noticed  his 
hostility  to  you. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  You  never  heard  of  that  bill  pending  in  the 
Sixty-second  Congress,  did  you? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  is  understood  that  there  is  such  a  bill  somewhere; 
I  have  so  understood  or  have  heard  it. 

^Ir.  Steenerson.  I  understood  so  from  Judge  Burch,  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  evidence  to  show  that  any  such  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  this  Congress.     Do  you  know  of  any  such  bill? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  no  such  bill  has  been  introduced  in  thi« 
Congress  that  you  know  of? 
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Mr.  Howard.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it 
except  hearsay  there  on  the  reservation.  I  heard  the  Indians  talking 
about  it. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  do  you  know  that  this  delegation  selected 
at  Pine  Point  was  opposed  to  these  measures  advocated  by  Beaulieu  ? 
Mr.  Howard.  They  were  bitterly  opposed  to  them. 
Mr.  Steexerson.  And  that  was  their  mission  here? 
Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  they  appeared  before  the  House  committee 
in  opposition  to  these  Beaulieu  measures  ? 
Mr.  Howard.  I  can  not  say ;  that  is  what  they  came  for. 
Mr.  Steenerson.  And  the  fact  is  that  the  commission  bill  failed 
after  their  appearance.    That  is,  it  did  not  pass.    You  know  that, 
do  you  not  ? 
Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  was  inforiried  of  that. 
Mr.  Steenerson.  Do  you  know  of  any  bill  being  introduced  in  the 
Sixtv- first    Congress   to   distribute   the   funds — ^that   is,   the   trust 
funds — among  the  mixed-bloods? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  heard  that  such  a  bill  was  to  be  introduced 
by  you. 
Mr.  Steenerson.  But  have  you  heard  that  it  had  been  introduced  ? 
Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Have  you  heard  that  the  mixed-bloods  demanded 
it? 
Mr.  Howard.  Some  of  them. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  But  you  do  not  know  of  any  such  bill  being  in- 
troduced yet? 
Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  the  further  removal  of  restrictions,  you  say, 
was  another  measure  which  was  the  moving  cause  of  this  delegation 
being  sent  down  here  ? 
Mr.  Howard.  At  the  time :  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Do  you  fcnow  of  any  such  bill  having  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Sixty-first  Congress? 
Mr.  Howard.  Only  by  hearsay.    I  was  not  here. 
Mr.  Steenerson.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  don't  you  know  there  was 
no  such,  bill  ? 
Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir ;  I  know  nothing  about  it. 
Mr.  Steenerson.  Did  you  hear  that  there  was  a  bill  introduced 
to  remove  restrictions? 
Mr.  Howard.  Yes.  sir ;  I  heard  it  talked  among  the  IndianvS. 
Mr.   Steenerson.  Among  the  mixed-bloods  as  well  as  the  full- 
bloods? 
Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  that  was  a  matter  of  discussion  up  there, 
that  there  was  a  bill  pending  in  the  Sixty-first  Congress  to  remove 
all  restrictions  from  the  alienation  of  lands  up  there? 
Mr.  HoTVARD.  To  legalize  all  land  transfers. 
Mr.  Steenerson.  To  legalize  the  transfers  already  made? 
Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  the  bill  I  heard  the  most  about. 
Mr.   Steenerson.  That   was  what   the   opposition   up   there   re- 
lated to  ? 
Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  IroajNERfiON.  They  were  opposing  the  legalizing  of  transfers 
that  had  been  made,  and  they  were  afraid  that  such  a  bill  would  be 
passed? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  were  afraid  they  would  lose  their  lands  if  that 
bill  passed. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Well,  they  were  opposed  to  such  a  bill — that  is, 
a  bill  legalizing  transfers  already  made? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir;  the  Indians  were. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Bv  Indians  do  you  mean  mixed-bloods  or  full- 
bloods? 

Mr.  Howard.  All  of  the  fuU-bloods  and  some  of  the  mixed-bloods 
opposed  it. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  the  theory  was,  I  think,  that  they  had  sold 
their  lands,  and  they  expected  to  get  them  back,  because  they  had 
been  defrauded  out  of  them? 

Mr.  Howard.  Some  of  them  might  have  expected  that. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  From  the  discussion  and  talk  there  among  the 
Indians  that  you  heard,  do  you  not  think  that  was  the  theory? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  that  was  usual  among  the  Indians 

Mr.  Howard  (interposing).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Ajid  they  advocated  it,  and  among  them  Gus 
Beaulieu — that  is,  that  the  transfers  already  made  when  attacked 
should  be  legalized? 

Mr.  Howard.  He  favored  that. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much  more  time  do  you  think  you  will 
need,  Mr.  Steenerson?  I  was  just  going  to  ask  if  the  gentleman  who 
has  just  come  in  was  Mr.  Thompson? 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  it  will  take  very  much 
time.    I  think  I  am  ready  to  conclude  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  is  ready,  if  you  are. 

Mr.  Bttrke.  T  infer  from  Mr.  Steenerson's. examination  that  he  is 
trying  to  sliow  that  the  Indians  were  given  to  understand  that 
things  were  likely  to  happen  up  there  when  there  was  no  founda- 
tion for  it,  and  I  was  a  little  interested  in  his  examination.  My 
recollection  is  that  this  commission  or  delegation  that  came  down 
here — that  is,  the  one  that  had  its  expenses  paid  from  the  Indian 
Office — came  here  after  the  matter  had  been  disposed  of.  The  bill 
had  been  withdrawn,  and  they  certainly  did  not  appear  before  the 
committee  of  the  House  nor  asK  for  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  If  they 
did  anything  here,  I  do  not  know  what  it  was;  and  I  rather  got  the 
impression  tnat  Mr.  Steenei'son  was  endeavoring  to  develop  the  fact 
that  there  were  certain  representations  being  made  there  among 
the  Indians  that  certain  things  were  transpiring  here,  or  were  likely 
to  transpire,  which  were  without  foundation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  Mrs.  Grundy  was  busy  up 
there,  and  he  is  trying  to  trace  the  rumor  to  some  particular  person? 
Referring  to  the  statement  made  by  you,  Mr.  Burke,  is  it  your  under- 
standing that  the  Indian  Bureau  delegation  had  knowleage  that  the 
matter  which  they  intended  to  come  to  look  after  had  been  disposed 
of  before  they  started  ? 

Mr.  Br  Rcir.  AVoU.  it  was  well  known  liere  that  it  had  been  drop- 
ped, and  the  matter  had  cea.sed  to  be  discus.^ed.  AVhen  it  came  to 
niy  notice  that  a  delegation  was  coming  liere,  I  expressed  some  won- 
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der  at  their  coming,  and  I  learned  afterwards  that  they  had  come, 
but  they  did  not  appear  before  the  Indian  Committee  of  the  House, 
or  ask  for  any  hearings.  I  was  simply  going  to  ask  Maj.  Howard 
whether  the  Indians  who  came  here  on  that  delegation  had  knowl- 
edge of  this  action  here ;  that  is,  the  dropping  of  this  matter,  before 
they  started  ? 

Mr.  Steensrson.  I.  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Burke  to  state  whether 
or  not  this  commission  bill  that  was  introduced  in  evidence  and 
printed  in  this  record  is  the  one  he  referred  to  as  being  dropped? 

Mr.  Burke.  My  understanding  is  that  this  bill  is  the  one  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Steenerson,  had  introduced. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  And  some  one  put  it  on  an  appropriation  bill 
as  a  rider.    That  was  by  Senator  Clapp. 

Mr.  Burke.  It  was  offered  as  an  amendment  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  House  conferees  rlefused  to  entertain  it.  I  laiow  that  Mr. 
Steenerson  came  to  me,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  and  stated  that  they  desired  to  drop  tie  matter,  and  it  was 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  understand  the  fact  to  be  that  this  delegation  of 
full-bloods  came  here  particularly  to  see  the  executive  branches  of 
the  Government,  and  while  here  incidentally  called  upun  a  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  appearing  before  them.  The  matters  they 
had  before  the  executive  branches  related  to  their  treatment  by  cer- 
tain parties  upon  the  reservation  and  the  continual  harassing  of 
them  in  their  tribal  relations  there.  I  understand  that  they  did  not 
come  here  intending  to  oppose  any  legislation  which  was  on,  except 
to  appear  before  any  committee,  if  desired  to  do  so.  I  am  so  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Hinton,  who  accompanied  them.  I  understand  fur- 
ther that  their  expenses  were  not  paid  from  the  Chippewa  Indian 
funds,  but  from  the  regular  funds  in  the  United  States  Treasury  for 
the  Indians. 

Mr.  Burke.  Maj.  Howard,  you  remember  the  coming  of  this  sec- 
ond delegation  that  you  spoke  of — that  is,  the  f ull-blooas  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do. 

Mr.  Burke.  They  were  selected,  I  believe  you  stated,  at  a  coimcil 
that  was  held  at  Pine  Point  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  When  was  that  council  held  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  can  not  give  the  date. 

Mr.  Burke.  Did  they  discuss  with  you  the  matter  of  coming  down 
here  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Some  of  them  did. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  did  you  understand  they  were  coming  for? 
Who  suggested  that  they  come,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  know  who  suggested  it.  One  of  the  things 
that  they  talked  with  me  about  was  this  school  matter  at  Pine  Point. 

Mr.  Burke.  Did  you  ask  for  authority  from  the  Indian  Office  to 
bring  this  delegation? 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  Is  it  not  customary  for  the  Indian  Office  to  give  its 
consent  to  certain  delegations  coming  here  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  that  after  thev  held  that  council  at  Pine 
Point  and  selected  their  delegates  a  number  of  them  then  went  down 
to  Detroit  to  see  Mr.  Hinton  about  getting  their  expenses  paid, 
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but  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  authority  was  requested  through  my 
office. 

Mr,  Burke.  But,  ordinarily,  that  is  the  procedure,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Howard.  Where  they  are  elected  by  general  council. 

Mr.  Burke.  If  a  delegation  of  Indians  desire  to  visit  Washington 
for  any  purpose,  they  make  their  request  through  the  superintendent, 
who  takes  it  up  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  is  not  that 
the  procedure  5 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir;  if  it  is  understood  that  they  are  to  be  the 
representatives  of  a  general  council. 

Mr.  Burke.  But  whatever  was  done  in  this  instance  was  done  by 
Mr.  Hinton? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  went  there  three  years  ago  in  May? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  Do  you  know  of  some  factional  troubles  at  this  time 
that  existed  there  then? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  factional  troubles  then? 

]Mr.  Howard.  Well,  I  do  not  know  how  far  back  it  dated,  but  one 
of  the  causes  was  the  claim  by  the  full-bloods  that  they  had  been 
overreached  in  the  land  allotments.  Some  of  them  were  very  bitter 
about  it.  They  claimed  that  they  had  failed  to  get  their  share  of  the 
pine  lands  when  they  were  allotted. 

Mr.  Burke.  Was  the  friction  confined  to  full-bloods  on  the  one 
side  and  mixed-bloods  on  the  other  side  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir;  some  of  the  mixed-bloods  shared  with  the 
full-bloods  in  their  complaints? 

Mr.  Burke.  Is  that  true  now? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  work  with  them  now,  some  of  these  mixed- 
bloods. 

ilr.  Burke.  Are  there  two  factions  or  more  than  two  factions? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  is  principally,  you  might  say,  two  factions. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  how  are  they  designated?  One  is  the  Beaulieu 
faction? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir;  one  is  headed  by  Gus  Beaulieu  and  tlie 
otiier  is  of  the  full-bloods. 

Mr.  BiRKE.  And  who  heads  that  faction? 

^Ir.  Howard.  Well,  the  leading  men,  perhaps,  among  them.  There 
is  no  special  leader,  t  would  say. 

Mr.  BuKKE.  There  kre  some  full-bloods  in  the  Beaulieu  faction! 

Mr.  Howard.  There  were  two  that  came  down  here  last  winter,  as 
I  remember. 

Mr.  BuRKE.  Are  there  others  that  belong  to  the  Beaulieu  faction? 

Mr.  Howard.  Very  few,  if  any. 

Mr.  BuRKE.  You  made  a  statement  about  calling  a  council  and 
j^tated  that  your  understanding  was  that  the  council  was  always  called 
by  the  agent? 

^Ir.  H()WARD.  Yes,  sir;  a  general  council. 

Mr.  BuRKE.  "WTiat  is  your  knowledge  on  that  subject  that  you 
based  that  statement  upon?  You  have  had  three  years'  experience 
in  the  Indian  Service  now.  and  please  state  why  you  make  that  state- 
ment. 
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Mr.  HowAHD.  Well,  I  was  informed  when  I  went  there  that  that 
had  been  the  custom  before  my  time.  • 

Mr.  BuBKE.  You  were  informed  that  that  had  been  the  practice? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  For  how  long  ? 

ifr.  Howard.  Well,  I  got  the  impression  that  that  custom  had 
alwavs  existed. 

Mr.  Burke.  Before  they  had  an  agent  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Burke.  But  there  was  a  time  when  they  did  not  hare  an  agent, 
and  they  had  tribal  councils.  Of  course  they  did  not  depend  upon 
an  agent  to  call  these  councils,  because  they  did  not  have  one.  •  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  if  the  business  committee,  if  thev  have  one, 
usually  calls  the  council?  They  frequently  desire  to  hold  a  council 
without  applying  to  the  agency,  and  do  not  want  the  agent  there 
at  all. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  a  business  committee  until 
they  were  selected  this  summer  there. 

3ir.  Burke.  Does  that  committee  have  any  authority  to  call  a 
council? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  assume  to  have 
it  or  not. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  custom  of  calling  coun- 
cils at  White  Earth  has  been  as  it  is  at  the  other  reservations? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Burke  about  the  identi- 
fication of  this  bill  right  in  this  connection.  The  one  that  was  in 
conference — that  is,  the  commission  bill  that  was  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Burch  in  his  opening  statement,  as  you  understand  it — was  introduced 
in  the  House  by  me  and  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Clapp,  and  was 
afterwards  put  on  as  a  rider  on  an  appropriation  bill,  and  w^ile  it 
was  pending  in  conference  between  the  House  committee  and  the 
Senate  committee  the  request  for  its  withdrawal  was  made. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  know  that  Mr.  Steenerson  advised  me  that  he  de- 
sired to  withdraw  it,  and  I  know  that  Senator  Clapp  in  conference 
made  the  statement  that  it  was  satisfactory  to  you,  and  that  he  did 
not  desire  to  press  it.  and  for  me  to  see  you,  T  think. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  number  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Steenerson.  It  is  printed  in  the  first  part  of  this  hearing. 
This  is  the  so-called  commission  bill  that  Mr.  Burch  caused  to  he 
printed  in  the  record  here.  I  would  like  to  have  it  identified.  Do 
you  recall  whether  or  not  that  request  to  drop  that  measure  was  made 
after  there  had  been  a  hearing  before  the  Indian  Committee  by  Mr. 
Beaulieu  and  others? 

Mr.  BtTRKE.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  after,  and  that  Mr.  Beau- 
lieu  did  appear  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Sttbnerson.  Do  you  recollect  whether  he  appeared  after  the 
first  hearing  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  My  impression  is  that  he  did  appear,  and.  having  dis- 
missed the  matter,  that  we  declined  to  give  him  any  hearing,  but  I 
am  not  clear  about  that. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Did  he  ask  for  a  further  hearing  after  you  had 
informed  him  that  it  was  dropped  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  think  so. 
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Mr.  Miller.  May  I  ask  Maj.  Howard  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  many  general  councils  of  the  Indians  have  been 
held  there  since  you  have  been  the  agent? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  already  testified  about  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  many  councils  have  been  held  that  j^ou  did  not 
call? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  know  of  but  one  that  was  largely  attended. 
There  have  been  several  meetings  that  were  termed  councils  that  I 
did  not  attend. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  point  of  time,  which  was  held  first,  the  council 
tluit  sent  the  so-called  Heauli^Mi  dele^ntifn  to  Washington,  or  the 
council  which  sent  the  other  delegation? 

Mr.  IIow;hri).  1  only  know  by  hearsav  of  the  Beaulieu  council,  so 
called.  As  I  testified  before,  it  was  held  in  the  blacksmith  shop  of 
(ifeorge  Berry,  but  I  can  not  give  the  date. 

Mr.  Miller.  Did  you  ever  see  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
council  that  sent  this  so-called  Beaulieu  delegation  here? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  never  brought  it  to  me. 

Mr.  MiLLKR.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  signed  by  several  head 
chiefs  representing  the  Indians^ 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Mn.LER.  Are  you  quite  positive  that  it  was  not  held  in  the 
regidar  council  hall? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  is  no  council  hall. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  is  a  council  chamber,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  in  the  school ;  the  assembly  room  is  at  the 
school,  and  it  is  usually  regarded  as  the  place  for  holding  public 
meetings  of  any  size. 

Mr.  AhLLER.  Was  not  this  so-called  Beaulieu  delegation  selected  at 
a  iu(H»ting  of  Indians  held  at  the  council  chamber? 

Mr.  HowAKD.  Not  at  the  school  hall:  I  undei'stood  that  it  was  held 
at  the  blacksmith  shop. 

Mr.  Miller.  If  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  that  council  states 
that  the  uH^eting  was  held  elsewhere,  these  proceedings  are  probably 
correct,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  HowAiu).  I  (mly  know  that  some  of  the  Indians  who  were 
present  came  to  me  afterwards  and  reported  that  there  was  a  meeting 
held  there,  and  they  gave  me  a  list  oi  the  names  of  the  Indians  who 
were  present.  I  have  it  now.  They  told  me  what  was  done,  but  I 
have  no  official  record  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Steexekson.  The  bill  is  printed  cm  page  24  of  the  present  hear- 
ings— that  is,  the  so-called  conunission  bill — and  I  will  state  that  the 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  House,  but  the  number  is  Qot  given  here. 
It  was  introduced  by  myself  at  the  request  of  Beaulieu  and  his  dele- 
gation, and  it  was  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  was  inserted  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Indian  appropriation  bill.  It  was  pending  in  con- 
ference between  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  the  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  Senate  when  I  requested  Mr.  Burke  to  drop 
the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  reason  for  dropping  it? 

Mr.  Steknerson.  Because  of  the  opposition  fi'om  the  Indians.  I 
saw  that  they  were  not  united,  and  I  saw  that  there  were  two  factions 
uj)  there,  who  were  not  united  as  to  what  they  wanted.     Besides,  the 
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Indian  Bureau  had  expressed  opposition  to  it,  and  for  that  reason  I 
decided  that  the  bill  should  be  dropped. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  also  found  some  opposition  in  the  Indian  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Yes,  sir ;  I  found  some  opposition  there,  too,  and 
I  did  not  think  it  of  much  use  to  press  it. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  other  member  of  the  conmiittee  wish  to 
afcjk  Mr.  Howard  any  other  questions? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  M|:.  Howard,  did  you,  in  your  examination,  in  re- 
sponse to  some  questions  by  some  parties  here,  mention  somebody  by 
the  name  of  Hartley? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  did. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  In  what  connection  was  tiiat? 

Mr.  Howard.  My  recollection  is  that  they  asked  me  if  I  knew  of 
anybody  from  Duluth  who  bought  lands  on  the  reservation,  and  I 
said  I  had  heard  of  Gill  Hartley  buying  land  there. 

Mr.  BirRCH.  What  is  his  first  name? 

Mr.  Howard.  My  recollection  is  that  it  is  G.  G.  Hartley,  but  they 
call  him  Gill. 

ilr.  BuRCH.  Do  you  know  him  personally? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  What  is  his  business? 

Mr.  Howard.  He  has  lots  of  business. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Has  he  a  newspaper? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  he  is  largely  interested  in  the  Duluth  Tribune. 

Mr.  Miller.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Howard  another  question  on  that 
point  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Mr.  Hartley  is  the  largest  farmer 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota;  that  he  has  the  most  expensive  farm 
buildings  in  the  State  of  Minnesota;  that  he  is  extensively  engaged 
in  buying  and  selling  lands  in  that  section  of  Minnesota  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demonstratmg  that  they  are  well  adapted  to  agriculture? 
Is  not  that  his  main  work? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  understand  that  he  was 
buving  considerable  Quantities  of  that  land. 

iir.  Miller.  And  aemonstrating  its  agricultural  possibilities,  and 
has  he  not  also  demonstrated  that  the  very  best  celery  can  be  profit- 
ably produced  in  that  section  of  the  country  ? 

lir.  Howard.  I  know  that  he  has  made  a  specialty  of  celery. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  do  you  not  know  that  he  nas  been  engaged  in  the 
work  of  demonstrating  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  northern 
and  northeastern  part  of  the  State  of  Minnesota?  So  far  as  you 
know,  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  know  he  is  engaged  in  many  enterprises;  I  think 
mining  and  other  things. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Has  he  demonstrated  anything  on  the  White  Earth 
Reservation  along  those  lines? 

Mr.  Howard.  Not  to  my  knowledge ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Now,  is  it  perfectly  convenient  for  the  committee, 
since  this  gentleman  is  here  and  while  I  am  here,  to  hear  from  him, 
since  Miss  Warren  can  be  heard  at  any  time?  Of  course,  I  do  not 
know  what  is  the  intention  of  the  committee. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  with  reference  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's presence? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  As  I  stated  a  while  ago,  Mr.  Thompson  is  pres- 
ent to  enable  me  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  desire  to  be  a  witness? 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  do  not  so  understand  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ALBEBT  L.  THOMPSON. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  Mr.  Thompson  from  whom  I  had  a 
telegram  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir;  I  received  your  telegram,  and  came  down 
to  be  present  at  this  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent  in  the  matter  before  the 
committee,  Mr.  Thompson? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  was  requested  to  come  here  by  the  business  peo- 

Ele  of  the  reservation.  They  got  together  last  Saturday  eveniM  and 
ad  a  meeting,  and  suggested  that  somebody  should  come  to  Wash- 
ington. If  I  represent  anyone,  it  is  the  business  interests  out  there, 
or  the  people  who  have  settled  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation. 
There  are  some  very  serious  complications  up  there. 

The  Chairman.  For  whom  are  you  speaking? 

Mr.  Thompson.  For  the  Commercial  Club  of  Detroit,  the  Com- 
mercial Club  of  Waubun,  the  Commercial  Club  of  Mahnomen,  the 
Commercial  Club  of  Ogema,  as  well  as  for  a  number  of  the  farmers 
who  have  located  there. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  commission  from  the  people  who 
sent  you  here  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  form  of  commission,  but  I  was 
requested  to  come  here  by  the  representatives  of  these  different  com- 
mercial clubs  I  have  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  all  within  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  Detroit  is  just  on  the  edge. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Thompson  made  an  informal  statement  to  the 
committee.) 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Will  the  statement  just  made  by  Mr.  Thompson 
appear  in  the  record? 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir;  the  Chair  thinks  it  ought  not  to  appear 
in  the  record.  If  he  dcvsires  to  appear,  or  if  you  desire  to  have  him 
appear,  to  make  his  statement  as  the  representative  of  the  interests 
he  has  mentioned,  that  statement  will  appear  in  the  record.  He  has 
not  yet  been  sworn  as  a  witness  in  this  proceeding,  and  the  Chair 
regards  the  statement  he  has  just  made  as  entirely  informal. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  desire  to  submit  that  Mr.  Thompson,  who,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  an  attorney,  is  appearing  before  the  committee,  and 
that  his  statement  as  such  representative  and  attorney  would  be  re- 
ceived in  any  court  without  being  sworn  to. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  that  he  is  appearing  here  as 
their  attorney  or  lawyer,  but  rather  as  their  business  representative. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  chairman,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  this  of  record,  that  it  would  be  no  more  than  fair 
to  have  all  of  that  statement  by  Mr.  Thompson  to  appear  in  the 
record. 
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The  Chairman.  The  chair  recognizes  fiilly  the  nature  of  the  state- 
ment. If  Mr.  Thompson  comes  here  as  the  attorney  of  these  people 
he  will  be  permitted  to  make  a  statement,  which  will  appear  in  the 
record.  It  would  be  unjust  to  him  to  have  this  informal  statement 
go  into  the  record,  because  the  chair  believes  that  when  Mr.  Thomp- 
son comes  to  make  his  formal  statement  to  the  committee  it  will 
be  much  more  elaborate  than  the  one  he  has  just  made.  If  he  appears 
here  as  the  attorney  of  the  people  and  of  the  business  interests  he 
has  mentioned,  he  will  be  aflForded  full  opportunity  to  make  such 
statement  as  he  desires  to  the  committee.  You  understand.  Mr. 
Thompson,  that  the  committee  will  give  you  full  opportunity  to 
present  such  facts  as  you  desire  in  the  course  of  this  hearmg. 

TESTIHONY  OF  MISS  ISABELLE  WAEEEN. 

(The  witness.  Miss  Isabelle  Warren,  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chair- 
man.) 

Mr.  SiiOAN.  State  your  name. 

Miss  Warren.  Isabelle  Warren. 

Mr.  Sloan.  Have  you  an  Indian  name? 

Miss  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sloan.  State  what  it  is. 

Miss  Warren.  Ozow-ush-quan-ah-quod-oquay. 

Mr.  SuoA's.  Does  that  mean  Blue  Cloud  Woman? 

Miss  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sloan.  How  old  are  you  ? 

Miss  Warren.  I  think  I  am  16  vea/s  old. 

Mr.  Sloan.  Where  do  you  live? 

Miss  Warren.  At  Pine  Point. 

Mr.  Sloan.  Is  that  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation? 

Miss  Warren.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Sloan.  What  is  your  father's  name  ? 

Miss  Warren.  John  Warren. 

Mr.  Sloan.  What  is  vour  mother's  name? 

Miss  Warren.  She  has  no  English  name. 

Mr.  Sloan.  Give  us  her  Indian  name. 

Miss  Warren.  Ah-be-tah-wush-kud-oonce. 

Mr.  Sloan.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Chippewa  Tribe  of  Indians? 

Miss  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sloan.  Did  you  have  any  land? 

Miss  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sloan.  Was  it  one  or  two  pieces,  or  do  you  know  ? 

Miss  Warren.  I  got  two  pieces  of  land. 

Mr.  Sloan.  Did  you  sell  any  of  your  land  ? 

Miss  Warren.  I  sold  one  piece  of  land. 

Mr.  Sloan.  Do  you  know  how  many  acres  there  were  in  that  piece? 

Miss  Warren.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sloan.  We  will  introduce  later  an  abstract  that  will  show  the 
amount  and  description  of  the  land.  Who  spoke  to  you  first  about 
selling  your  land  ? 

Miss  Warren.  Nobody. 

Mr.  Sloan.  Did  you  sell  any  of  it? 

Miss  Warren.  Y*es,  sir. 

Mr.  Sloan.  Who  was  it  that  you  sold  it  to  ? 
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Miss  Warren.  I  do  not  know  his  name. 

Mr.  Sloan.  Can  you  tell  what  kind  of  appearing  man  he  was? 

Miss  Warren.  He  was  a  whit^  man. 

Mr.  Sloan.  Was  he  a  large  man^ 

Miss  Warren.  He  was  a  large  man. 

Mr.  Si/)AN.  Was  he  an  old  man  or  a  young  man? 

Miss  Warren.  He  was  neither^old  nor  young. 

Mr.  Sloan.  Where  did  you  see' him? 

Miss  Warren.  In  the  hotel  at  Pine  Point. 

Mr.  Sloan.  Is  that  near  where  you  live? 

Miss  Warren.  Yes,  sir;  quite  near. 

Mr.  Sloan.  How  did  you  come  to  see  him  there? 

Miss  Warren.  He  sent  word  to  me  to  come  to  see  him. 

Mr.  SixjAN.  Bv  whom  did  he  send  the  word? 

Miss  Warren.  He  asked  my  stepfather  to  come  on  after  me. 

Mr.  Sloan.  What  is  your  stepfather's  name? 

Miss  Warren.  John  Stitch. 

Mr.  Sloan.  With  whom  did  you  go  to  see  this  man  who  bought 
your  land  ? 

Miss  Warren.  There  were  three  of  us,  my  mother,  myself,  and  my 
stepfather. 

Mr.  Sloan.  Where  did  you  meet  this  man? 

Miss  Warren.  At  the  liotel. 

Mr.  Sloan.  Who  was  there  besides  yourself,  your  mother,  and  your 
stepfather  ? 

Miss  Warren.  The  hotel  keeper. 

Mr.  Sloan.  Do  you  know  his  name? 

Miss  Warren.  Mr.  Robert  Henry  is  his  name. 

Mr.  Six)AN.  Who  else  was  there? 

Miss  Warren.  An  interpreter. 

Mr.  Si/)AN.  Do  you  know  who  the  interpreter  was? 

Miss  Warren.  I  do  not  know  his  name. 

Mr.  Si^)AN.  Was  he  a  white  man  or  an  Indian,  if  you  know. 

Miss  AVarren.  He  was  a  mixed-blood. 

Mr.  SiiOAN.  Was  he  an  old  man  or  a  young  man? 

Miss  Warren.  He  was  a  young  man. 

Mr.  Six)AN.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Chippewa  tribe? 

Miss  Warren.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Si/)AN.  Did  he  speak  the  Chippewa  language  fluently  so  that 
you  could  understand  him  ? 

Miss  Warren.  Yes,  sir;  he  spoke  the  Chippewa  language. 

Mr.  Six)AN.  What  did  the  purchaser  of  your  land  oflfer  you  for  it! 

Miss  AVarken.  He  said  he  would  pav  me  $800,  but  only  gave  me 
$100  for  it. 

Mr.  Six>AN.  Did  you  agree  to  take  $800? 

Miss  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Su)AN.  Did  you  not  ask  more  for  it  than  that? 

Miss  Warren.  I  did  ask  liiin  $1,000  for  it,  but  when  he  said  he 
would  ffive  me  $800  for  it  I  let  him  have  the  land. 

Mr.  hiiOAN.  Where  did  you  sign  the  papers,  if  any? 

Miss  Warren.  Right  there. 

Mr.  Sloan.  At  tlie  hotels 

Miss  Warren.  Yes.  sir;  at  the  hotel. 
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Mr.  Sloan.  Is  that  hotel  at  Pine  Pouit  or  at  Ponsford  ? 

Miss  Warren.  It  is  at  Ponsford. 

Mr.  Sloan.  How  did  you  sign  the  papers — ^by  making  your  thumb 
print,  or  otherwise  ? 

Miss  Warren.  I  wrote  my  name  and  also  made  my  thumb  print. 

Mr.  Suoan.  Who  furnished  you  the  paper  and  other  materials 
with  which  you  si^ed  ? 

Miss  Warren.  The  land  buyer  furnished  the  material  and  also 
the  paper";  I  do  not  know  where  he  got  them. 

Mr.  Sloan.  Did  anyone  other  than  the  land  buyer  ask  you  any 
questions  about  this  paper  that  you  signed  i 

Miss  Warren.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Su)an.  Was  there  any  man  other  than  the  land  buyer  who 
asked  you  if  you  signed  this  paper  willingly,  or  did  you  raise  your 
hand  and  swear  to  any  statement? 

Miss  Warren.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sloan.  Did  you  have  your  trust  patent  with  you  at  that  time  ? 

Miss  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sloan.  What  did  you  do  with  it? 

Miss  Warren.  The  one  I  had  there  that  day  I  sold. 

Mr.  Sloan.  What  did  you  do  with  the  paper  ? 

Miss  Warren.  The  land  buyer  took  it.  ^ 

Mr.  Sloan.  Did  he  pay  you  $100  that  day  ? 

Miss  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sloan.  Have  you  had  any  more  money  since  ? 

Miss  Warren.  No,  sir;  that  was  the  only  time  that  he  has  paid  me. 

Mr.  Sloan.  Have  you  asked  him  for  any  money  since? 

Miss  Warren.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sloan.  Have  you  seen  him  since? 

Miss  Warren.  I  have  seen  him  once  since  I  sold  the  land  to  him. 

Mr.  Sloan.  Where  did  you  see  him  that  time  ? 

Miss  Warren.  I  saw  him  at  White  Earth  during  the  14th  of  June 
celebration. 

Mr.  Sloan.  Did  lie  come  to  your  house  at  any  time  after  you 
signed  the  papers  for  him  at  Pine  Point? 

jiiss  Warren.  Three  weeks  after  I  signed  the  papers  he  came 
again. 

Mr.  Sloan.  What  did  he  come  for  then,  if  anything? 

Miss  Warren.  He  told  me  that  I  was  not  yet  of  age,  and  asked 
my  mother  to  give  up  her  land,  and  that  he  would  release  my  trust 
patent  and  send  it  back  to  me. 

Mr.  Sloan.  Did  he  say  how  long  he  would  want  to  hold  your 
mother's  land  and  trust  patent  ? 

Miss  Warren.  He  said  for  four  years. 

Mr.  Sloan.  State  whether  or  not  your  mother  signed  any  papers 
at  that  time? 

Miss  Warren.  The  last  time  he  came  to  our  house  neither  I  nor 
my  mother  signed  any  papers. 

Mr.  Sloan.  Did  he  take  your  mother's  trust  patent  with  him  at 
that  time? 

Miss  Warren.  Yes,  sir;  he  took  my  mother's  tnist  patent  away 
with  him. 
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Mr.  Sloan.  Do  yon  know  whether  or  not  it  has  been  returned  to 
your  mother? 

Miss  Warren.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sloan.  How  long  ago  was  it  that  you  signed  these  papers  for 
the  man  that  bought  your  land? 

Miss  Warren.  I  think  it  was  about  three  years. 

Mr.  Sloan.  Have  you  a  sister,  or  had  you  a  sister? 

Miss  Warren.  I  had  one  younger  sister. 

Mr.  Sloan.  What  was  her  name? 

Miss  Warren.  Susan  was  her  name. 

Mr.  Sloan.  How  much  younger  was  she  than  you,  if  you  know  ? 

Miss  Warren.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Sloan.  Is  she  living  now  ? 

Miss  Warren.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Six)AN.  How  long  ago  did  she  die? 

Miss  Warren.  I  think  about  nine  years  ago. 

Mr.  SiiOAN.  Do  you  remember  the  time  she  died? 

Miss  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sloan.  Did  you,  at  the  later  times  that  you  saw  this  land 
buyer,  ask  him  for  any  of  the  money  still  due  on  your  land? 

Miss  Warren.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Six)AN.  Tell  us  how  much  you  have  received  altogether  up  to 
this  time  for  vour  land? 

Miss  Warren.  He  only  gave  me  $100. 

Mr.  Sloan.  And  that  is  all  yon  have  had? 

Miss  Warren.  That  is  all  he  ever  gave  me. 

Mr.  Six)AN.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  land  this  was? 

Miss  Warren.  It  was  prairie  land. 

Mr.  Su)AN.  Do  von  know  whether  it  was  good  prairie  land  or  not  • 

Miss  Warren,  f  eople  who  have  seen  it  say  that  it  is  good  prairie 
land. 

Mr.  Su)AN.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  is  farming  land? 

Miss  Warren.  I  do  not  know. 

Air.  Sloan.  Have  you  ever  seen  this  land? 

Miss  Warren.  I  never  saw  the  land. 

Mr.  SiiOAN.  With  whom  did  you  talk  about  selling  it  before  the 
deed  was  written  out  and  signed  by  you  at  Pine  Point  ? 

Miss  Warren.  No  one. 

Mr.  Su>AN.  Did  anyone  advise  you  to  sell  it? 

Mias  Warren.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Si.()ax.  Was  this  the  onlv  man  with  whom  vou  talked  about 
selling  your  land  ? 

Miss  Warren.  He  is  the  only  one. 

Mr.  Si/)AN.  Did  he  tell  vou  what  his  business  was  or  where  he 
lived? 

Miss  Warren.  The  interpreter  told  me  where  the  land  buyer  caine 
from. 

Mr.  SiiOAN.  Where  was  that  ? 

Miss  Warren.  From  Calloway,  where  he  has  a  bank. 

Mr.  SiiOAN.  Did  he  not  tell  vou  that  he  was  a  banker  from  Call<>' 
way? 

Miss  Warren.  He  told  me  that  he  was  a  banker  and  came  frow 
Calloway,  and  so  did  the  interpreter. 

Mr.  Six)AN.  That  is  all  the  questions  I  have  in  mind. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  some  documents  to  offer? 

Mr.  Sloan.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  an  abstract  of  title  that  we  wish  to 
file  with  this. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  directly  with  the  land 
buyers,  or  were  the  negotiations  largely  with  your  father  and 
mother? 

Miss  Warren.  The  land  buyer  did  not  let  my  mother  talk,  but 
only  wished  to  talk  with  me  myself. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Did  the  land  buyer  ask  you  how  old  you  were  at  the 
time  you  signed  these  papers? 

Miss  Warren.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  told  him  that  I  was  over  10  years 
3f  age,  and  he  asked  me  again,  and  I  told  him  I  was  probably  19 
years  of  age. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Did  the  land  buyer  ask  your  stepfather  how  old  you 
were  ? 

Miss  Warren.  No,  sir;  he  asked  only  me. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Did  he  ask  your  mother  now  old  you  were? 

Miss  Warren.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Did  your  stepfather  or  your  mother  sign  any  papers 
which  showed  your  age  at  that  time? 

Mis8  Warren.  No  one  signed  any  papers  but  myself. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Didyou  sign  more  than  one  paper? 

Miss  Warren.  There  was  just  one  piece  of  paper,  which  I  signed 
:wice. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Did  you  sign,  any  affidavit  or  paper  purporting  to 
^how  how  old  you  were  at  that  time? 

lyiiss  Warren.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Is  your  father  a  white  man  or  an  Indian  ? 

Miss  Warren.  An  Indian.     , 

Mr.  Feiuiis.  A  full-blood  or  mixed-blood? 

Miss  Warren.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Ferris.  You  do  not  know  whether  a  full-blood  or  mixed- 
>Iood  ? 

Miss  Warren.  No. 

Mr.  Fi-aiRis.  How  much  Indian  blood  have  you  ? 

Miss  Warren.  I  do  not  know,  but  mv  father  is  a  mixed-blood  and 
n  V  mother  is  an  Indian. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Your  mother  is  a  full-blood? 

Miss  Warren.  My  mother  is  a  full-blood  Indian  and  my  father  a 
^ixed-blood. 

Mr.  Ferris.  What  age  were  you  when  your  father  died  ? 

Miss  Warren.  My  father  is  still  living. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Then  your  mother  has  been  married  twice? 

Miss  Warren.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferris.  How  long  ago  was  your  mother  married  the  second 
time  ? 

Miss  Warren.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Ferris.  About  how  long? 

Miss  Warren.  Probably  five  yea-rs. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Does  your  stepfather  speak  English  ? 

Miss  Warren.  No. 

Mr.  Ferrib.  Does  your  mother  speak  English? 

Miss  Warren.  No. 

Mr.  Ferris.  How  many  years  did  you  attend  school  ? 
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Miss  Warren.  Only  two  years. 

Mr.  Ferris.  AMiat  ^ade  were  you  in? 

Miss  Warren.  In  the  second  reader. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Had  you  attended  any  school  prior  to  the  sale  of  your 
land  ? 

Miss  Warren.  The  first  year  I  attended  school,  and  during  that 
school  year  I  went  home,  and  while  I  was  home  is  when  I  eaw  this 
land. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Then  you  had  only  been  attending  school  part  of  the 
year  at  the  time  you  sold  your  land  ? 

Miss  Warren.  I  was  there  only  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Hanna.  Who  did  the  land  buyer  pay  the  money  to — your 
stepfather  or  to  you  ? 

Miss  Warren.  He  gave  the  money  to  me. 

Mr.  Hanna.  Did  you  use  the  money  for  yourself — spend  the 
money  yourself,  or  did  you  turn  it  over  to  your  stepfather? 

Miss  Warren.  I  gave  some  money  to  my  mother. 

Mr.  Hanna.  When  the  land  buyer  came  afterwards  and  got  the 
trust  patent  for  your  mother's  land,  did  your  mother  at  that  time 
give  a  deed  or  anything  for  her  land  ? 

Miss  Warren.  No  one  signed  papers  then. 

The  Chairman.  Did  your  mother  sign  any  paper  for  them  ? 

Miss  Warren.  She  never  signed  any  papers  while  she  was  selling 
her  land. 

The  Chaujman.  Why  did  your  mother  give  her  trust  patent  to  the 
land  buy^r. 

Miss  Warren.  The  land  buyer  did  not  tell  her  that  he  wished  to 
keep  the  paper;  only  that  he  wanted  to  look  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  at  the  time  that  you  signed  your  deed  to 
him? 

Miss  Warren.  No. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it? 

Miss  Warren.  Three  weeks  after  that,  when  he  came  again. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  still  keep  the  trust  patent? 

Miss  Warren.  He  still  holds  the  two  trust  patents. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  you  understand  that  he  bought  your 
mother's  allotment  too? 

Miss  Warren.  No. 

The  Chairman.  WTiy  do  you  think  he  is  keeping  the  trust  patent? 

Miss  Warren.  I  was  not  of  age;  that  is  the  reason  he  is  holding 
the  trust  patent. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  money  did  he  give  you? 

Miss  Warren.  It  was  paper  money. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  count  money? 

Miss  Warren.  Yes;  I  counted  the  money  he  gave  me. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  kind  of  bills  was  it  in — what  denomination 
or  size  were  the  bills  in? 

Miss  Warren.  Some  of  them  were  $20  bills  and  some  of  them 
were  tens. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  tell  the  land  buyer  you  were  W 
years  old  ? 

Miss  Warren.  I  did  not  know  my  age — what  my  age  really  vas. 

The  Chairman.  Did  anvone  tell  you  to  sav  vou  were  19? 

Miss  Warren.  No  one  advised  me  what  to  say  at  that  time. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  talk  with  your  own  father  about  selling 
the  land. 
Miss  Warren.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  is  coming  to  you  on  that 
sale? 
Miss  Warren.  He  has  to  pay  me  $700  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  at  any  time  offered  you  $700,  or  any  part 
of  it  ? 

Miss  Warren.  I  have  never  talked  with  him  since  I  sold  the  land 
to  him. 
The  Chairman.  How  long  ago  is  it  that  you  sold  it  ? 
Miss  Warren.  It  is  three  years  now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  get  any  more  money  from  him? 
Miss  Warren.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Why,  if  he  owes  you  $700,  do  you  not  expect  to 
get  it  ? 

Miss  Warren.  I  have  not  seen  him  since,  and  he  lives  too  far 
away  for  me  to  go  to  call  him  up. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  ever  expect  to  get  any  of  that  $700  now? 
Miss  Warren.  Xo. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  have  taken  $50  at  the  time? 
Miss  Warren.  No;  I  would  not  have  taken  it  then;  but  when  he 
offered  me  $100  why  I  took  it. 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  most  money  you  ever  saw? 
Miss  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  with  it? 
Miss  Warren.  We  used  it  up. 
The  Chairman.  How? 
Miss  Warren.  We  got  what  we  needed. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  it  did  you  spend  the  day  you  got  it? 
Miss  Warren.  I  could  not  remember  now. 
The  Chairman.  Was  it  a  good  deal,  or  just  a  little? 
Miss  Warren.  We  paid  a  debt  of  $20. 

The  Chairman.  Whose  debt   was  it — ^your  stepfather's  or  your 
mother's  ? 
Miss  Warren.  I  think  it  was  my  mother's. 
The  Chadiman.  To  whom  was  it  owed? 

Miss  Warren.  Jim,  the  storekeeper.    His  last  name  is  Nunn. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  any  particular  thing  you  got 
that  day  witl\  the  money  ? 

Miss  Warren.  We  paid  a  debt  with  the  $20,  and  two  days  after- 
wards we  came  to  town  again  and  my  mother  bought   a  sewing 
machine  for  $20. 
The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  of  that  money  left  by  this  time? 
Miss  Warren.  I  spent  all  the  money  I  got;  and  what  he  still  owes 
me,  that  is  there  yet 
The  Chairman.  You  have  not  spent  the  other  $700  yet? 
(No  response.) 

Mr.  Hensley.  What  day  of  the  month  is  this? 
Miss  Warren.  I  could  answer  that  better  in  English. 
Mr.  Hensley.  What  day  of  the  month  is  it  ? 
Miss  Warren.  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  Hensley.  What  dav  of  the  week  is  it? 
Miss  Warren.  Wednesday. 
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Mr.  Hensley.  If  you  had  $20  and  spent  $5,  how  much  would  you 
have  remaining? 

Miss  Warren.  $15. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  When  did  the  purchaser  of  your  land  promise  to 
make  the  balance  of  the  payments? 

Miss  Warren.  In  four  years,  when  he  would  return  my  mothers 
.     trust  patent,  and  he  would  pay  me  in  full  for  the  land  he  bought. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yes;  but  he  did  not  obtain  your  mother's  trust  pat- 
ent at  the  time? 

Miss  Warren.  On  this  second  \asit  he  did — three  weeks  after. 

Mr.  MoNDEix.  But  at  the  time  he  paid  you  the  $100,  when  did  he 
promise  to  pay  the  $700  ? 

Miss  Warren.  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  before. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  is  it ;  what  did  you  say  ? 

Miss  Warren.  When  he  came  again  the  second  time  he  said  that 
he  would  pay  us  in  four  years. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  when  he  paid  you  the  $100,  did  you  then  under- 
stand that  there  was  more  money  coming  to  you,  to  be  paid  you  later; 
and  if  so,  when  ? 

Miss  Warren.  When  he  paid  me  this  $100  he  said  he  would  be  back 
again  in  a  week,  and  he  did  not  show  up,  but  came  in  three  weeks 
afterwards. 

Mr.  MoNDKLL.  He  was  to  pay  the  $700  at  the  end  of  a  week,  when 
he  returned,  was  he? 

Miss  Warren.   Yes;  that  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  MoNDKLL.  Is  this  case  one  of  the  cases  you  now  have,  Mr. 
Burch,  up  for  investigation,  in  connection  with  which  you  are  bring- 
ing a  suit  ? 

Mr.  Birch.  I  think  so;  yes.  I  do  not  know  definitely,  but  I 
think  so,  but  I  will  give  you  our  theory  of  this  case.  I  think  it  is 
very  easily  explained  to  you. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  think  that  mipht  be  interesting. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  something  you  have  already  stated  that  is 
in  the  record  that  you  are  going  to  allude  to? 

Mr.  Bi'RCH.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Mondell.  State  it  very  briefly. 

Mr.  Birch.  Very  briefly,  I  will  endeavor  to  state  to  the  cx>niinittee 
what  possibly  will  explain  very  much  about  this.  I  think  the  theory 
at  our  office 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  minute.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Mondell  a  quej^- 
tion.  Is  it  necessaiT  to  further  examine  the  witness?  If  so,  we  had 
better  get  her  testimony  together  and  hear  Mr.  Burch  later. 

Mr.  BiRKE.  I  am  like  Mr.  Mcmdell.  I  want  to  ask  Judge  Burch 
a  (juestion  when  it  is  proper. 

The  Chairman.  I^t  me  ask  the  witness  an  additicmal  question, 
then.  I  To  the  witness.]  Did  you  have  any  sister  of  the  same  name 
as  yourself? 

Miss  Warrkn.  I  cnly  had  a  younger  sister  who  was  named  Susan. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  vour  name  also,  is  it  not? 

Miss  Warren.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Oh:  Isal^elle  is  your  name? 

Miss  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  gave  Susan's  age,  I  l>elieve.  Will  you 
give  it  again? 
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Miss  Warren.  Susan  died  nine  years  ago,  and  she  was  2  years  old 
at  her  death. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Susan  your  full  sister?  Do  vou  know  what 
that  means?    Was  she  the  child  of  your  own  father  and  mother? 

Miss  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  mother  had  any  children  since  5?he  mar- 
ried your  stepfather  ? 

Miss  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ? 

Miss  Warren.  Two. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  children  did  your  mother  have  by 
your  father? 

iliss  Warren.  Three. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  oldest  of  the  three  ? 

Miss  Warren.  I  am  the  oldest. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  other  two  still  living? 

Miss  Warren.  One  is  yet  living. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  the  one  that  is  living? 

Miss  Warren.  He  is  a  boy,  and  he  is  called  George. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  were  you  older  than  Susan  ? 

Miss  Warren.  T  think  three  or  four,  probably  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  Was  your  mother  married  before  she  married 
vour  father? 

Miss  Warren.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  oldest  child  that  your  mother  had  ? 

Miss  Warren.  Yes:  I  am  the  oldest. 

The  Chairman.  Was  your  father  married  before  he  married  your 
mother  ? 

Miss  Warren.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sloan,  are  vou  readv  to  offer  a  record  ? 

Mr.  Sloan.  Judge  Burch  will  offer  them.  There  is  a  decree  of 
court. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Whatever  documents  you  have  may  go  in  now. 

Mr.  Burch.  Will  the  committee  indulge  me  if  I  make  a  brief  state- 
ment so  as  to  clarify  the  matter,  or  do  they  want  the  more  or  less 
blind  title? 

Mr.  Burke.  Make  your  record,  Judge. 

Mr.  Burch.  This  abstract  is  in  the  regular  form  of  the  other  ab- 
stract that  we  have  made  use  of  here.  Isabelle  Warren  was  born 
August,  1896,  according  to  this  abstract,  and  there  is  involved  lot  4 
and  the  southwest  quarter  of  northwest  quarter,  section  G,  township 
141,  range  42.  The  application  for  the  allotment  appears  to  have 
been  approved  February  28, 1901,  and  the  trust  patents  issued  Decem- 
ber 30,  1902. 

Mr.  MoNDELL,  What  is  the  size  of  that  tract  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  It  is  a  lot. 

Mr.  MoNDELL..  Does  it  not  give  the  amount  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  It  does  not  give  the  amount,  the  exact  acreage. 

Mr.  MoNDEix.  Or  the  approximate  amount  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  No. 

The  Chairman.  No  fractional  description? 

Mr.  Burch.  How  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  description  have  you  of  it? 
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Mr.  BuRCH.  The  fractional  description  would  be  lot  4;  and  the 
regular  description,  southwest  quarter  of  northwest  quarter,  whicfc 
would  be  40  acres,  of  course. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  If  it  was  an  ordinary  fraction  it  would  be  some- 
thing less  or  more  than  40  acres.  ^ 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Just  about  40  acres:  it  may  have  been  about  40  acres, 
so  it  was  intended  as  an  80-acre  allotment,  undoubtedly. 

Now,  the  United  States,  as  it  appears,  conveys  to  Isabelle  Warren, 
dated  December  30,  1902,  filed  February  23,  1909,  and  it  is  recorded 
in  deeds  book  25,  page  17 — conveys  lot  4  and  southwest  quarter  of 
northwest  quarter  of  section  6,  township  141,  range  42. 

The  next  thing  that  appears  of  record  is  a  decree  of  a  probate 
court,  and  all  they  put  on  record  was  the. decree.  I  have  not,  in 
other  words,  the  papers. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  This  first  record  is  tiie  record  of  the  trust  patent! 

Mr.  Bi:rch.  Yes:  the  one  I  have  already  read. 

Mr.  MoNDRELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bi;r(^h.  Now  comes  the  decree  of  the  probate  court — a  certi- 
fied copy  of  the  decree  of  the  probate  court  that  this  girl  is  dead. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  the  affidavit  of  decease  noted  on  vour 
abstract  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Absolutely  nothing;  just  the  decree  placed  on  record 
in  the  register's  office,  and  that  decree  is  all  that  has  been  sent  to  mo 
here  to  explain  the  case.  That  decree  shows  an  adjudication  of  heir- 
ship ;  that  is,  adjudicates  the  title  to  the  heirs  as  George  Warren,  her 
father,  and  her  mother  by  her  Indian  name,  Ne-chow-day — father 
and  mother. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  George  Warren  is  the  real  father? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes ;  the  real  father ;  that  is,  according  to  the  probate 
court's  decision,  and,  I  understand,  according  to  her  testimony. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  is  not  her  stepfather? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  His  name  was,  she  (Isabelle  Warren)  says,  was  John 
instead  of  George — John  Warren.  [To  the  witness.]  Did  you  say 
John  or  George? 

Miss  Warren.  John. 

Mr.  Bi:rch.  Well,  this  shows  John.  Now,  John  Warren  and  the 
Indian  woman  were  adjudicated  heirs,  and  here  is  the  adjudication 
just  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  county  register's  office.  The  proceedings 
of  the  probate  court  which  led  up  to  that  we  have  not  here.  Wc  (U^J 
not  bring  them.     We  did  not  intend  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  will  put  the  adjudication  of  the  probate  court 
into  the  record,  will  you? 

Mr.  BiJRCH.  Yes. 

(The  document  submitted  by  Mr.  Burch  is  as  follows:) 

IN   PRORATK   COURT. 

Statk  of  Minnesota,  County  of  Becker: 

III   the  matter  of  the  estate  of  Isabelle  Warren,  decedent.     Final  decree  of 

distribution. 

The  al>ove-entitled  matter  came  on  to  be  lieard  on  the  4th  day  of  October, 
1909,  uiK)n  the  petition  of  the  reinesentative  of  said  estate  for  the  distribution 
of  the  residue  of  said  estate  to  tlie  persons  thereunto  entitled. 

The  representative  of  said  estate  appeared  In  i>er8on  and  by  his  attorney, 
".  W.  Peake,  Esq. 
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C'pon  said  hearing,  and  due  consideration  of  said  petition  and  said  final  ac- 
count and  the  evidence  produced  at  said  hearing,  the  arguments  of  counsel  and 
all  persons  interested  therein,  and  tlie  files  and  records  in  said  matter,  the 
court  finds  the  following  facts : 

First  That  notice  of  said  hearing  has  l>een  duly  given  and  served  as  required 
bj  law  and  the  citation  of  this  court  for  said  hearing  made  and  filed  on  the  8th 
day  of  September,  1909,  and  that  said  citation  has  been  published,  as  required 
by  law,  In  the  Detroit  Quiver. 

Second.  That  the  said  estate  has  been  in  all  respects  fully  administered, 
tbe  expenses  of  administration  thereof,  of  the  last  sickness  and  burial  of  said 
decedent,  and  all  debts  of  said  decedent  and  claims  against  his  estate,  have 
been  fully  paid  and  satisfied,  and  that  said  representative  has  filed  his  final 
account  herein  which  has  been  settled  and  allowed  by  the  court. 

Third.  That  said  decedent  died  intestate  on  the day  of  September,  1908, 

and  at  the  time  of  his  said  death  was  a  resident  of  Ponsford,  in  the  county  of 
Becker,  State  of  Minnesota. 

Fourth.  That  the  residue  of  the  estate  of  said  decedent  for  distribution  con- 
sists of  the  following  property,  to  wit : 

(A)  Personal  property  of  the  value  of  $ comprising  the  following 

items,  viz:  . 

(B)  Real  property  described  as  follows:  The  homestead  of  decedent  situate 
in  the  county ,  State  of  Minnesota,  viz : . 

Those  other  tracts  or  parcels  of  land  lying  and  being  in  the  county  of 
Becker  and  Mahnomen,  State  of  Minnesota,  described  as  follows,  to  wit:  Lot 
four  (4)  and  the  southwest  quarter  (SW.  i)  of  the  northwest  quarter  (NW.i) 
of  section  six  (6),  township  one  hundred  forty-one  (141),  range  forty-two 
(42)  west. 

And  the  south  half  (S.  i)  of  the  northwest  quarter  (NW.  \)  of  section  four 
(4).  township  one  hundred  forty-three  (143),  range  thirty-eight  (38)  west. 

Fiftii.  That  the  following-named  i^erjsons  are  the  sole  heirs  at  law  of  the  said 
decedent,  and  are  all  of  the  iKjrsons  entitletl  to  the  residue  of  said  esbtte  of 
said  decedent  by  law,  to  wit :  John  Warren,  father  of  said  deceased :  Ne-chow- 
day,  mother  of  said  deceased. 

Xow,  therefore,  on  motion  of  F.  W.  Peake,  attorney,  for .  representa- 
tive of  said  estate,  and  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  this 
court  by  law,  It  is  hereby  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed,  and  the  said  court 
does  hereby  order,  adjudge,  and  decree,  that  all  and  singular  the  above-described 
property,  together  with  all  other  estate  of  said  decedent  in  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  assigned  to  and  vested  in  the  above-named 
persons  In  the  following  proportions  and  estates,  to  wit:  To  said  John  War- 
ren and  Ne  chow  day,  each  and  equal  undivided  one-half  thereof. 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  same,  together  with  all  the  hereditaments  and  ap 
imrtt'uances  thereunto  belonging  or  in  anywise  appertaining,  to  the  said  above- 
named  persons,  their  heirs  and  assigns;  without  prejudice,  however,  to  any 
lawful  conveyance  of  said  projierty  or  any  part  thereof  by  said  persons,  or  any 
of  them,  made. 

WitnesH,  the  Hon.  W.  ^V.  Wilkins,  judge  of  said  court,  and  the  seal  of  said 
court,  this day  of  October,  1909. 

(SEAL.]  W.  W.  Wilkins, 

Judge  of  Probate. 

Note  1. — Insert  "payment  of  legacies,"  if  any  there  be. 

Note  2. — Insert  "  residuary  legatees  and  devisees,"  or  "  sole  heirs  at  law,"  as 
tile  case  may  be. 

Note  3. — Insert  "  by  the  terms  of  his  last  will  and  testament "  or  "  by  law," 
as  the  case  may  be. 

(Indorsed:)  No. .    In  probate  court,  county  of  Becker.    In  the  matter 

of  the  estate  of  Isabelle  Warren,  decedent.  Final  decree  assigning  residue  of 
estate.  State  of  Minnesota,  county  of  Becker,  ss:  I,  W.  W.  Wilkins,  judge  of 
the  probate  court  of  said  county,  do  hereby  certify  that  I  have  compared  the 
within  final  decree,  in  the  matter  of  said  estate,  with  the  original  final  decree  on 
file  and  of  record  in  the  probate  office  of  the  county  aforesaid,  and  that  the 
same  is  a  true  copy  thereof,  and  of  the  whole  of  said  original  final  decree  and 
record.  In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  affixed  the  seal  of  the  probate 
court  of  said  county  and  signed  my  name  this  IGth  day  of  May,  1911.  W.  W. 
Wilkins*  judge  of  probate.  Filed  this  4th  day  of  October,  1909,  and  recorded  in 
Book  1  of  Decrees,  page  490.    Albert  Wilkins,  clerk. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  was  the  date  of  these  proceedings? 
Mr.  BuRCH   (reading) : 

In  the  matter  ot  the  estate  of  Isabelle  Warren,  probate-court  decree,  county 
of  Becker,' to  John  Warren,  father,  etc. 

It  is  dated  October  4,  1909;  filed  October  14 — that  is,  for  record  in 
the  register  of  deeds'  office,  October  14,  1909 — and  then  it  gives  the 
deeds.  Do  you  desire  the  book  of  deeds  description  of  that?  She 
was  then,  according  to  this  record,  13  years  of  age,  according  to  the 
date  that  is  given  on  the  agency  record ;  that  is  aostracted  also.  She 
would  have  been  13  years  of  age. 

Mr.  George.  Then  this  thing  occurred  two  years  ago  by  that 
paper  ? 

ilr.  BuRCH.  Yes;  it  was  filed  two  years  ago — 1909. 

The  next  thing  is  the  warranty  deed,  John  Warren  to  Achsah 
Mooers,  and  that  purports  to  be  a  warranty  deed  of  one-half:  that 
is,  the  father's  half.  The  father  and  mother  were  adjudicated  equal 
parts  according  to  the  law  of  Minnesota,  heirs. 

Mr.  Burke.  Did  this  adjudication  include  more  than  80  acres,  or 
160  acres? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Eighty  acres,  or  thereabouts.  Xow,  Warren  deeds  his 
half  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  inherited  from  the  dead  Isabelle 
Warren  to  Achsah  Mooers.  That  is  dated  January  12,  1909,  and 
filed  January  14,  1909,  which  is  the  same  day  as  tne  filing  of  the 
probate  matter.  That  is  all  we  have  here;  that  is,  we  have  a  copy 
of  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  Suppose  you  put  that  in  the  record ;  let  us  get  the 
record  of  this  one  case. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Ye^s:  that  may  be  put  into  the  record. 

(The  document  here  submitted  by  Mr.  Burch  is  as  follows:) 

WARBANTY    DEKI). 

This  Indenture,  made  this  12th  day  of  January.  In  the  year  <»f  our  Ifit^ 
1900.  between  John  Warren,  of  the  county  of  Tass  and  State  of  Minneciota,  iwrty 
of  the  first  part,  and  Achsjih  Mooers,  of  the  county  of  Becker,  in  the  State  ff 
Minnesota,  party  of  the  se<*ond  part. 

Wltnesseth.  that  tlie  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  and  In  considenitionof  the 
sum  (»f  $4(H),  to  him  in  hand  paid  l>y  the  said  party  of  the  s(»cond  part,  there^'eipt 
where<»f  is  liereby  aclvnowl(Mlj:ed.  do  liere  ^rant,  barpiln,  sell,  and  convey  unto 
I  lie  said  party  of  the  se<'ond  part,  her  heirs  and  assl^nis.  forever,  all  that  tract 
or  iiMn-(»l  of  land  lyinjr  and  beinjr  in  the  county  of  Hei'ker,  In  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, described  as  follows,  to  wit :  Lots  4  and  9.  in  section  (>,  township  l-Jl- 
iiorrh  of  nni^e  42  west  <tf  th(»  fifth  principal  meridian.  To  have  and  to  hoUl 
the  Siime.  together  with  all  the  lienMlitaments  and  appurtenances  thereunto  be- 
lon^luK  or  In  anywise  appertalninjj:  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  her 
heirs  and  assl^riis.  forever.  And  the  said  J(»hn  Warren,  party  of  the  first  yvLtl 
for  himself,  his  heir*!,  extn-utors,  and  administrators,  do  covemint  with  the  l»arty 
of  the  second  part,  her  heirs  and  assljrns,  that  he  Is  well  seized  in  fee  of  the 
lands  and  premises  aforesaid.  an<l  has  jrood  ri^ht  to  sell  and  convey  the  sanit* 
in  the  manner  and  form  aforesjiid,  and  that  the  sjime  are  frtn*  from  all  Incum- 
brances, and  the  above-barjralned  and  granted  lands  and  premises  in  the  quiet 
and  peaceable  possession  of  the  said  party  of  the  s^H'ond  part,  her  heirs  and 
assi^is.  apilnst  all  persons  lawfully  claimln;:  or  to  claim  the  whole  or  any 
part  thereof,  the  said  [uirty  of  the  first  part  will  forever  warrant  and  defend. 

It  is  expn'ssly  rei>resent<»d  that  the  party  of  the  first  part  is  a  niixed-bhKNl 
Indian  of  the  White  Karth  Uoscrvatlon  In  the  State  of  MInnesoa  and  not  an 
Indian  of  the  full  blcxMl.  and  that  he  comics  within  the  purview  of  an  act  paaBri 
by  ('on>n*<*>*><.  entitled  "An  act  maklnjr  appro]»rlations  for  the  current  and  con- 
tln>r<Mit  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department,  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations 
with  various  Indian  trllies,  and  for  other  puriHJses.  for  the  fiscal  year  endim? 
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•  • 

June  3C>.  11K)7,"  wbieh  «aid  act  was  passed  by  the  Fifty-uluth  CungreBs  and,  in 
part,  is  as  follows : 

"That  all  restrictions  as  to  sale,  encumbrances,  or  taxation  for  allotments 
within  tlie  Wbite  Earth  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  now  or  here- 
after held  by  adult  mixed-blood  Indians  are  hereby  removed,  and  the  trust  deed 
heretofore  or  hereafter  executed  by  the  department  for  such  allotments  are 
hereby  declared  to  pass  the  title  in  fee  simple,  or  such  mixed-bloods  upon  appli- 
cation shall  l>e  entitle<l  to  receive  a  patent  in  fee  simple  for  such  allotments; 
and  as  to  full-bloods  said  restrictions  shall  be  removetl  when  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  satisfied  that  said  adult  full-blood  Indians  are  competent  to 
handle  their  o>vn  affairs,  and  In  such  case  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
is^ne  to  such  Indian  allottees  a  patent  In  fee  simple  upon  application." 

In  testimony  whereof  the  party  of  the  first  iwirt  has  hereunt<i  set  his  hand 
and  seal  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

John  Wabben.     [seal.] 

Sliemed,  sealed  and  delivered  In  the  presence  of — 
H.  R.  Mklbose, 
Joe  Belcoubt. 

State  of  Minnesota,  County  of  Becker,  us: 

On  this  12th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  19(M),  before  me,  a  notary  public  within 
and  for  said  countj',  personally  appeared  John  Warren,  to  me  known  to  be  the 
person  described  In  and  who  executed  the  foregoiuji:  Instrument,  and  acknowl- 
edjred  that  he  executed  the  same  as  his  free  act  and  dee<l. 

H.  R.  Meuiosk, 
yotary  Public,  Becker  County,  Minn, 

My  commission  expires  November  30,  1914. 

State  or  Minnesota.  County  of  Becker,  st^: 

John  Warren,  beln^  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  on  oath  and  says  that  he  is  the 
grantor  and  party  named  In  the  foregoing  deed  and  the  owner  of  the  premises 
therein  described ;  that  he  has  read,  or  heard  read,  the  foregoing  deed  and 
knows  the  contents,  and  that  all  of  the  statements  therein  made  are  true:  that 
he  Is  a  mixed-blood  'Indian  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  and  that  he  is  not  an  Indian  of  the  full-blood;  and  that  this  affi- 
davit ifl  made  with  the  full  understanding  and  knowledge  that  the  grantee  in 
91  id  deeil  is  purchasing  said  land  and  premises  upon  the  representation  that 
the  affiant  is  an  adult  Indian  of  the  mixed-blood,  and  in  reliance  upon  this 
affidavit. 

John  Wabben. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  January,  A.  I).  1909. 

[SEAX.]  H.  R.  Melbose, 

Kotnry  Public,  Becker  County,  Minn. 

My  commission  expires  November  30,  1914. 

Taxes  paid   and   transfer  entered  this  14th  day   of  January.   1909.     H.   S. 
Dahlai,  county  auditor,  Becker  County.    By  A.  C.  K.,  deputy. 
Xo.  48872. 

Office  of  Reoisteb  of  Deeds,  County  of  Becker,  Minn.,  Hf*: 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  within  Instrument  was  filed  In  this  office  for  record 
00  the  14th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1909,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  was  duly  re- 
corded in  book  33  of  deeds,  page  438. 

Phillip  S.  (.^nvebse. 

Register  of  Deeds. 
By  J.  D.  C,  Deputy. 

CEBTIFICATE  OF  COPY  OF  BECOBD — BEOISTGB  OF  DEEDS. 

Office  of  Reoisteb  of  Deeds,  Becker  County,  Minn.: 

I,  U  P.  Stenseth,  register  of  deeds  of  said  county  and  State,  do  hereby  certify 
that  I  have  compared  the  foregoing  paper  writing  with  the  orlglnnl  record  now 
remaining  in  this  office,  and  that  the  same  is  a  correct  transcript  therefrom  and 
of  the  whole  of  said  original  record  as  the  same  appears  In  book  33  of  deeds, 
page  438,  recorded  January  14,  1909,  at  5  p.  m. 
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In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  affixed  my 
official  seal  at  the  courthouse  in  the  city  of  I>etroit,  in  said  county  and  State, 
this  10th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1911. 

[sjiAL.]  L.  T.  Stenseth,  Register  of  Deedn. 

The  next  thing  that  appears  is  the  deed  of  Isabelle  Warren  to 
Frank  S.  Graham — that  is,  this  purchaser  she  has  been  testifying 
about,  to  whom  she  sold  directly.  It  appears  that  the  grantee  was 
Frank  S.  Graham.     That  deed  was  dated  February  20,  1902. 

Mr.  MoNDELi^.  TVTiat  is  the  description  in  that  deed?  Is  it  the 
same  description  as  in  the  trust  deed  which  you  have  read  from  ? 

Mr.  Bfrch.  Well,  it  does  not  give  the  description  here  on  the 
abstract,  but  that  follows  from  the  other.  We  have  the  deed  itself, 
or  a  copy  of  the  deed  itself. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  deed  to  Frank  Graham? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Xo ;  that  is  not  the  deed  to  Frank  Graham ;  it  is  Frank 
Graham's  deed  to  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  consideration  is  in  this? 

Mr.  BiTRcii.  $1,000.  Here  [indicating]  in  the  deed  to  Frank  Gra- 
ham.    I  will  put  that  in. 

(The  document  here  submitted  by  Mr.  Burch  is  as  follows:) 

WARRANTY    DFJ^Il). 

This  indenture,  made  tliis  20tli  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  liord, 
one  thousand  nine  Imndred  and  nin(»  (i:K)l)).  between  Isabelle  Warren,  a  single 
woman,  of  the  countj*  of  Bet-ker  and  State  of  Minnesota,  party  of  the  first  i^wri. 
and  Frank  S.  (haliam  of  the  (.'ounty  of  Becker,  hi  the  State  of  Minnesota,  party 
of  the  second  iwirt, 

Witnesseth  that  the  said  party  (jf  the  first  part,  for  and  In  consideration  of 
the  sum  of  one  thou«nid  dollars,  to  her  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowle<lgeil,  do  here  grant,  bargain, 
sell,  and  convey  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
forever,  all  that  tract  or  parcel  of  land  lying  and  being  in  the  county  of 
Becker,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  described  as  follow.^,  to-wit : 

The  lot  uumbenMl  four  (4)  and  the  soutluvest  (juarter  of  the  northwest  quflf' 
ter  of  sf*ction  six  (0)  in  the  townshii)  one  hundretl  forty-one  (141)  north  of 
range  forty-two  (42)  west  of  the  fifth  |>rincipal  mericUan  in  Minnesota  c(jntaln- 
ing  eighty  acres  and  4.5/1 0()  of  an  acre. 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  same,  together  with  all  the  hereditaments  and  appur- 
tenances thereunto  belonging  or  in  anywise  api>ertaining  nnto  the  said  party 
of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  forever,  and  the  Siiid  Isabelle  Warrwi. 
party  of  the  first  part,  for  her  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators  does  covenant 
with  the  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  that  she  is  well  wiz^ 
in  fee  of  the  lands  and  pnnnises  aforesaid,  and  has  good  right  to  sell  and  convey 
the  same  in  the  manner  and  form  aforesai<l,  and  that  the  same  are  free  trom 
all  incumbrances,  and  the  above  bargained  and  grante<l  lands  and  premises  in 
the  (piiet  and  peaceable  jK^ssession  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  bi^ 
heirs  and  assigns,  against  all  i>ers<ms  law^fully  claindng  or  to  claim  the  whole 
or  any  part  thereof,  the  said  imrty  of  the  first  iiart  will  forever  warrant  and 
defend. 

It  is  expressly  represented  by  the  party  of  the  first  part,  a  mixed-blood 
Indian  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  not  an 
Indian  of  the  full-blood,  and  that  she  comes  within  the  purview  of  an  act 
passed  by  Congress  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  current 
and  contingent  exi)enses  of  the  Indian  Department,  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipu- 
lations with  various  Indian  tribes,  and  for  other  purjioses,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1907,"  which  said  act  was  passed  by  the  59th  Congress,  and 
in  part  is  as  follows: 

**  That  all  restrictions  as  to  sale,  Incumbrances,  or  taxatloti  for  allotments 
within  the  White  Earth  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  now  or  here- 
after held  by  adult  mixed-blood  Indians,  are  hereby  removed,  and  the  trust 
deed  heretofore  or  hereafter  executed  by  the  department  for  such  allotments 
are  hereby  declared  to  pass  the  title  in  fee  simple,  or  such  mixed-bloods  upon 
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application  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  patent  in  fee  simple  for  such  allot- 
ments; and  as  to  full-bloods  said  restrictions  shall  be  removed  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  satisfied  that  said  adult  full-blood  Indians  are  competent 
to  handle  thei^  own  affairs,  and  in  such  case  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  issue  to  such  Indian  allottees  a  patent  in  fee  simple  upon  application/' 
In  testimony  whereof  the  party  of  the  first  part  has  hereunto  set  her  hand 
!        and  seal  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

ISAB£LLE    WaBBEN.       [SEAL.1 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of — 
Fbaitk  Mtjbphy, 
Chas.  R.  Fairbanks. 

State  of  Minnesota, 

County  of  Becker,  ss: 

On  this  20  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1909,  before  me,  a  notary  public  within  and 
for  said  county,  personally  appeared  Isabelle  Warren,  a  single  woman,  to  me 
known  to  be  the  person  described  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  instrument, 
and  acknowledged  that executed  the  same  as  her  free  act  and  dee<J. 

[sEAUl  Frank  Murphy. 

My  commission  expires  May  21,  1912. 

I 

State  or  Minnesota, 

County  of  Becker,  ga: 

Isabelle  Warren,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  on  oath  and  says  that  she  is 
the  grantor  and  party  name!  in  the  foregoing  deed  and  tbe  owner  of  the 
premises  therein  described ;  that  she  has  read,  or  heard  read,  the  fore^iolng  deed 
and  knows  the  contents,  and  that  all  of  the  statements  therein  made  are  true ; 
that  she  is  a  mixed-blood  Indian  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  and  that  she  is  not  Indian  of  the  full-blood,  and  that  thi^  affidavit 
is  made  with  the  full  understanding  and  knowledge  that  the  grantee  in  said 
deed  is  purchasing  said  land  and  premises  upon  the  representation  that  the 
afiBbint  is  an  adult  Indian  of  the  mixed  blood  and  in  reliance  upon  this  affidavit. 

ISABFLLE  Warren. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  20  dayof  February,  A.  I>.  1900. 

[seal,]  Frank  Murphy, 

Notary  Public,  Becker  County,  Minn, 

My  commission  expires  May  21,  1912. 

State  of  Minnesota,  County  of  Becker,  ss: 

Charles  R.  Fairbanks  being  duly  sworn  and  says  that  he  understands  and 
speaks  the  Chippewa  Indian  language  fluently;  that  he  read  and  carefully 
interpreted  and  explained  the  foregoing  instrument  to  Isabelle  Warren  before 
she  signed  the  same,  and  that  she  stated  then  j;nd  there  that  she  fully  under- 
stood Its  purport. 

Charles  R.  Fairbanks. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  20  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1009. 

[seal.]  #  Frank  Murphy, 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  May  21.  1912 
Taxes  paid  and  transfer  entered  this  23  day  of  Feb.,  1909. 

H.    S.   Dahlen, 
County  Auditor,  Becker  Co. 
By  A.  C.  K.,  Deputy. 

Ofhce  of  Register  of  Deeds,  County  of  Becker,  Minn.,  ss: 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  within  instrument  was  filed  in  this  office  for  record 
on  the  23*  day  of  Feb.,  A.  D.  1909,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was  duly  recorded 
in  book  33  of  deeds,  page  458. 

Phhxip  S.  Converse, 

Register  of  Deeds. 
By  J.  D.  C,  Deputy. 
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certificate  of  copy  of  kecord — register  of  deeds. 

Office  of  Register  of  I>eeds, 

Becitrr  Coukty,  Minn. 

I.  L.  T.  Stensetli,  rejjister  of  deeds  of  said  county  and  State,  do  hereby  certlftr 
that  I  have  comimred  the  foregoinjc  paper  writing  with  the  original  record 
now  remaining  in  tliis  office,  and  tliat  the  same  is  a  correct  transcript  therefrom, 
and  of  the  whole  of  sjiid  original  record  as  the  same  api)ears  in  book  33  of 
dee<ls,  page  458.     Ilecorde<l  Feb.  23il,  190!).  at  10  a.  in. 

In  witness  wliereof,  I  hnve  hereunto  snbscril)ed  my  name  and  atHxe<l  aiy 
official  seal  at  the  courthouse  in  the  city  of  Detroit  in  said  county  and  State 
this  19  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1911. 

[SEAL.]  L.  T.  Stenseth, 

Register  of  Decdn. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  that  description  the  same  as  you  have  read  in 
the  tnist  patent? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes;  lot  4,  and  southwest  quarter  of  northwest  quar- 
ter, section  5,  township  141  north,  range  42  west;  the  same  descrip- 
tion.    That  conveys  from  the  living  girl. 

Mr.  Burke.  Whom  does  that  purport  to  have  been  acknowledged 
before  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Frank  Murphy,  who  states  that  his  commission  ex- 
pires May  21,  1912,  and  that  it  is  in  the  county  of  Becker,  Stat«  of 
Minnesota. 

The  next  thing  that  appears  of  record  is  a  mortgage  from  Frank 
Graham  and  Bessie  E.  Graham,  his  wife;  the  consideration  named 
in  that' deed  is  $1,000 — Frank  Graham  and  Bessie  Graham,  his  wife, 
mortgaged  to  the  Homestead  Real  Estate  Loan  Co.,  February  23, 
1909.  I  think  that  is  three  days  later;  three  days  after  he  obtained 
this  deed  he  mortgaged  it,  consideration  $1,000,  to  the  Homestead 
Ix)an  Co. 

The  next  thing  that  appears  of  record  is  a  warranty  deed  from 
O-bah-bah-waush-kud-once,  or  Mrs.  John  Warren,  and  John  Stits, 
husband,  to  Achsah  Mooers. 

Mr.  Bi  RKE.  That  is  the  Indian  woman  conveying? 

Mr.  Ik'RCH.  That  is  the  Indian  woman  and  her  second  husband 
ccmvevini?  to  the  same  Achsah  Mooers.  Thev  conveved  the  entire 
probated  state.  The  first  had  been  by  John  Warren  alone,  his  halt 
and  this  second  half  is  by  the  mother,  or  wife,  and  her  second  hus- 
band, c(mveying  the  other  half  of  the  probated  estate. 

The  (^iiAiRMAx.  Do  vou  know  what  the  laws  of  Minnesota  are 
with  reference  to  inheritances  in  case  of  a  minor  child  dying,  leaving 
a  father  and  mother  and  brother  and  sister? 

Mr.  lU'Rcn.  It  goes  to  the  father  and  mother  jointly. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  children 

Mr.  BrRcii.  Not  jointly,  but  equally,  I  would  say. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  children  get  nothing? 

Mr.  Birch.  I  think  not.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that,  however; 
for  the  puri)()ses  of  this  case  I  am  not  entirely  familiar. 

The  next  thing  that  ap|K»ai>^  is  the  satisfaction  of  this  $500  mort- 
gage. It  is  dated  December  (>,  1909 — in  the  following  December  the 
mortgage  was  satisfied.  That  ruiis  to  Frank  S.  Graham.  So  that 
leaves  Frank  (iraham  the  deed  from  Isabelle  and  Achsah  Mooers,  the 
deed  from  the  ])robate  court — that  is,  from  the  father  and  mother 
under  the  decree  of  the  probate  court. 

Mr.  BvRKE.  Graham — I  thought  Graham  got  the  deed? 
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Mr.  BuRCH.  Oh,  no ;  Achsah  Mooers. 

Mr.  Burke.  All  right. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Then  I  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  this: 
The  next  is  a  quitclaim  deed  from  Frank  S.  Graham  and  Bessie  E. 
Graham,  his  wife,  to  Achsah  Mooers. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Have  you  pursued  that  proceeding  far  enough  to  see 
where  they  got  the  proof  tnat  this  Indian  girl  was  dead? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  feel  sure  thev  have  it  at  the  office,  but  I  have  not 
got  it  myself. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Could  you  secure  it? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Oh,  absolutelv. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Do  they  keep  a  stenographer  in  the  probate  court 
there  and  make  a  record  of  all  the  ex  parje  hearings? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No;  they  take  the  blanks.  The  blanks  are  filled  out 
with  these  proofs. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  thing  required  is  an  affidavit  that  the 
person  is  dead,  and  that  affidavit  should  state  the  relatives  who 
should  inherit.  Then  an  application  would  be  made  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  administrator;  and  if  that  application  was  approved, 
the  administrator  would  file  a  bond.  A\Tien  the  bond  was  filed  and 
approved,  letters  of  administration  would  issue. 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  am  familiar  with  that  proceeding,  but  the  thing  I 
am  trying  to  get  at  is  what  that  proof  consisted  or  and  who  put  the 
proof  on. 

Mr.  Burke.  Do  you  think  the  probate  court  would  have  had 
jurisdiction  if  the  girl  had  been  dead? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Well,  that  is  a  question,  but  I  think  generally  they 
consider  that  they  would  have ;  yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  In  the  case  of  an  Indian  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  In  the  case  of  an  Indian. 

Mr.  Burke.  As  to  the  allotment  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  As  to  the  allotment ;  ves. 

Mr.  MoNDELiL.  Do  you  think  that  is  generally  true  or  simply  true 
in  Minnesota  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  true  under  these  acts  in  Minne- 
sota; that  is  the  way  we  regard  it,  I  think. 

Mr.  Burke.  The  Five  Tribes  is  a  different  proposition. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  would  not  be  true  as  a  rule,  I  think,  in  the  In- 
dian country  generally. 

The  Chairman.  Please  go  on,  and  then,  when  you  complete  your 
statement,  the  committee  can  go  after  you  as  vigorously  as  they 
wish. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  All  right;  then,  I  will  go  on  with  this  next.  The 
next  step  is  a  mortgage  from  Harry  Manes  and  Sarah  Manes,  his 
wife*  to  S.  E.  Mooers.    That  is  dated  November  8,  1909. 

Mr.  MoxDEUL.  A  mortgage,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  A  mortgage,  yes;  to  S.  E.  Mooers;  not  Achsah  Mooers, 
but  S.  E.  Mooers. 

Mr.  Burke.  Who  is  the  mortgagor? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Oh,  no;  I  guess  I  have  skipped  one.  I  beg  your  par- 
don. I  should  have  said  the  next  thing  is  a  mortgage  from  Frank 
S.  Graham.    Oh,  no;  I  have  gone  over  that,  too. 

Mr.  MoNDELL,.  You  had  reached  the  point  where  there  was  a  war- 
rantv  deed  to  Mooers. 
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Mr.  BrRCH.  The  next  step  was  a  warranty  deed  from  Achsah 
Mooers  and  8.  E.  Mooers,  his  wife.  I  supposed  that  Achsah  was  a 
woman  all  the  time,  but  apparently  they  deeded  to  Harry  Manes 
December  9,  1909.  Then  Harry  Manes  and  Sarah  Manes,  his  wife, 
mortgaged  to  S.  E.  Mooers;  probably  a  mortgage  back  for  purchase 
money. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  much? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Sixteen  hundred  dollars.  The  next  is  an  assignment 
of  this  mortgage  from  S.  E.  Mooers  to  the  Farmers  &  Merchants' 
Bank  of  Sheboygan,  Wis.  That  is  dated  August  8,  1910,  and  the 
consideration  is  $1,646.67. 

(The  document  above  read  from  is  as  follows:) 

ISAI'.KLLK    WaKKKX,    1(>7    MlNOR.      OKUilNAL,    1949. 

STATEMENT. 

This  allottee,  IsJibelle  Warren,  is  alive,  and  was  recently  attending  the 
Government  school  at  Ponsford  (Pine  Point),  and  nui  be  found  either  at  the 
school  or  a  short  distance  north  of  Ponsford.     I^nip. 

Mr.  Frank  (\irr,  timber  cruiser,  can  give  s<.)me  pointer  where  to  find  her. 

Orlj^iujii,  VM\),  Isabolle  Warren,  mhior,  ItiT.  born  Aujsust,  18JK5.  Ix)t  4  and 
SW.  \  of  NW.  \,  ^\-^4'[-42:  apiilication  approved  February  28.  1901;  patented 
Dec-emlxM'  IMK  lHOli. 

1.  /V//r///.— Fnited  States  t(»  Isjibelle  Warren.  date<l  December  30,  1902:  filed 
February  23.  K>00:  dee<l  book  35.  page  17:  conveys  lot  4  and  SW.  i  of  NW. 
i,  (M41-42. 

2.  Dvcifc. — Estate  of  Isabelle  Warren,  probate  court,  Becker  County,  to  John 
Warren,  father.  Nechow-dsiy,  mother,  each  an  undividetl  oncshalf  thereof: 
datwl  October  4.  l!l(ii>:  tiled  October  14.  lOOt):  deed  book  32,  page  402:  decrees 
laml  in  patent  Jind  S.  4  of  XW.  ].  4-143-38. 

3.  Wurnintji  (IraL — John  Warren  to  AchsiUi  Mooers:  witnesses,  H.  R.  Mel- 
rose. .Toe  Pelconrt :  (b'tcnl  .January  12,  15)09:  filed  January  14,  1909;  deed  book 
3.3.  pj'^re  43S:  (M.nsi<?cration.  $4(K»:  conveys  lots  4  and  J).  *>-141-42;  before  H.  B- 
Melros^^  dot  9  is  SW.  \  of  NW.  \)  :  mixed-blood  affidavit  by  grantor. 

4.  Warranty  iUal. — Isiibelle  Warren,  single,  to  Frank  S.  Graham:  witne^ws, 
FrjMik  Murphy,  Charles  K.  Fairbanks:  dated  February  20.  1909;  filed  February 
23.  1!109:  deed  book  33.  page  4r)S :  consideration,  $1,000;  conveys  land  In  latent 
before  Frank  Murph.v:  inixe<l-blood  atfidavit  by  gi'antor  and  in teri>reter'8  affi- 
davit by  (^liarles  K.  F;iirbanks. 

.").  MitrUiatic. — Frank  S.  Graham  and  Hessie  E.  Graham,  wife,  to  Homestead 
Henl  Kstate  Loan  Co..  dated  F>l»ruary  23,  1909;  filed  March  11,  1909;  mortgage 
book  3r>.  page  29:  consideration  $500;  conveys  land  in  patent. 

<).  Warranin  dcul. — O-bMh-bah-waush-kud-once,  or  Mrs.  John  Warren  and 
John  Stits.  husband.  t(»  Arhsah  Mooers;  witness(»s,  H.  R.  Melrose,  Frank  Sinltb; 
dated  March  19.  19(n):  filc<l  March  23.  1909:  deeds  book  37.  page  237:  considera- 
tion, $400;  conveys  lots  4  and  9:  0-141-42;  H.  R.  Melrose;  mixed-blood  affi- 
davit by  grantor,  Mrs.  John  Warren. 

7.  Sat isf actum. — Homestead  Real  Estate  Loan  Co.  to  Frank  Graham  et  aL: 
dated  December  r».  190i>:  tiled  December  9,  11M)9:  mortgage  book  37,  page  830: 
consideration,  payment:  satisfies  mortgage  in  abstract  No.  5. 

5.  Quiti'taim  deed. — Fnnik  S.  (Jraham  and  Bessie  E.  Graham,  his  wife,  to 
Achsiih  Mooers;  date<l  I>ecemlK'r  9.  IIHH);  filiHl  Februai-j^  28,  1910;  deeds  book 3J1. 
page  12S.  consideraticm.  ^1.200:  conveys  land  in  patent. 

9.  Warranty  deed. — Achsah  Mooers  and  S.  E.  Mooers,  his  wife,  to  Harry 
Manes;  dated  December  9.  1909;  filed  February  28,  1910;  deeds  book  39.  page 
128;  ccmsideration,  $1,2(K>:  conveys  land  in  patent. 

10.  Mart (f aye. — Harry  Manes  and  Sarah  Manes,  his  wife,  to  S.  E.  Mooers: 
dated  November  8.  1901);  filed  February  28,  1910:  mortgage  book  33,  page  214: 
consid«M-ation.  $1,000;  conveys  land  in  patent  and  other. 

11.  Assiynmmt. — S.  E.  Mooers  to  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank,  of  Sheboy- 
gan. Wis. ;  dated  April  8.  1910:  filed  April  15,  1910;  mortgage  book  21,  page  318: 
consideration,  $1,040.07;  assigns  mortgage  in  abstract  No.  10. 

March  17,  1911. 
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A.  A.  1437.     ISABELLE  Wabben,  Minor.    Case  167. 

A.  A.  1437,  1949,  case  167;  Isabelle  Warren,  born  August  — ,  1896;  S.  1  of 
NW.  i,  4-143-38.  Application  approved  September  13,  1907;  patented  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1908. 

1.  Patent. — United  States  to  Isabelle  Warren;  dated  February  6,  1908;  filed 
September  20,  1910 ;  deeds  book  20,  page  184 ;  conveys  S.  i  of  N W.  h  4-143-38.  * 

2  Warranty  deed, — John  Warren  and  Ah-be-tah-wah-wush-cud-once,  his  wife, 
to  Homestead  Real  Estate  Loan  Co.;  dated  February  39,  1910;  filed  March  5, 
1910;  deeds  book  15,  page  495;  consideration  $400;  conveys  land  in  patent. 

3.  Final  decree, — Estate  of  Isabelle  Warrep,  probate  court,  Becker  County, 
to  John  Warren,  father,  and  Ne-chow-day,  mother,  each  one-half  thereof ;  dated 
October  4,  1909;  filed  September  20,  1910;  deeds  book  13,  page  282;  decrees 
land  in  patent  and  lot  4.  8W.  i  of  NW.  h  6-141-42. 

4.  Affidavit, — Fred  W.  Peake,  to  whom  it  may  concern;  dated  September  12, 
1910;  filed  September  20,  1910;  miscellaneous  book  B,  page  383;  declares  John 
W.  Warren  and  Ah-be-tah-wah-wusl^-cud-once  adult  mixed-bloods. 

5.  Warranty  deed, — Homestead  Real  Estate  Loan  Co.,  to  Joseph  McCann, 
Bottineau  County.  N.  Dak. ;  dated,  December  22,  1910 ;  filed,  February  17,  1911 ; 
deeds  book  15,  page  592 ;  consideration,  $1,550 ;  conveys  land  in  patent. 

February  17,  1911. 

Allotment  No.  A.  A.  1437,  case  107;  allottee,  Isabelle  Warren;  allotment,  S. 

J  of  XW.  J,  4-14a-38,  lot  4  and  SW.  i  of  NW.  h  6-141^2 ;  application, ; 

approved,  ;  patented,  ;   birth,  ;  death,    September,  1908; 

age  at  death,  minor ;  petition  for  probate,  January  15,  1909 ;  county,  Becker ; 
name  of  petitioner,  John  Warren;  relationship  of  petitioner,  father;  name  of 
administrator,  H.  R.  Melrose;  date  of  hearing,  October  4,  1909;  order  to  sell, 

;  date  of  decree,  October  4,  1909;  lands  decreed,  lot  4  and  SW.  I  of  NW. 

I  6-141-^2,  S.  i  of  NW.  i,  4-143-^S ;  to  whom  decreed  and  relationship,  John 
VVarren,  father,  Ne-show-day,  mother,  each  an  equal  undivided  one-half  thereof. 

Now,  may  I  state  a  theory  we  have  about  this,  at  least  our  under- 
standing? I  have  been  told  what  the  proof  would  develop.  This 
case  was  brought  only  as  ilhistrative,  anvway.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Your  theory  about  what? 

Mr.  BtTRCH.  How  this  happened. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  how  this  administration 

Mr.  BuHCH.  Yes ;  the  whole  matter — ^just  a  word. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  this  apparent  mix-up  occurred. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  hear  you. 

Mr.  BuKCH.  I  understand  from  the  people  in  our  oflSce  who  in- 
vestigated this  case — it  is  hearsay  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  prove  the  facts  you  are  going 
to  state  or  to  offer  proof  in  support  of  them. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  If  tne  committee  want  it,  later  on,  but  we  expect  to 
prove  the  circumstances  when  we  come  to  the  case  in  court,  and  if 
the  committee  desires  further  proof  about  the  matter  or  the  other 
side  contests  it,  we  will,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  That  Mooers  sought  to  purchase  this  land  and  found 
that  the  girl  was  under  age;  that  he  boldlv  took  the  probate  court 
method  of  avoiding  that,  and  induced  the  father  or  somebody,  who- 
ever it  was,  to  claim  that  she  was  dead,  and  thus  went  through  the 
probate  proceedings;  and  Graham  found  out  about  it  and  went  and 
pot  this  deed  for  the  $100 — only  paid  $100  down  and  got  this  deed — 
and  then  went  and  held  Mooers  up.  He  knew  of  this  affair.  He 
found  out  about  this  affair  of  probating  the  estate  of  a  person  who 
vra?  not  deceased,  etc.;  that  he  went  and  got  this  deed  from  the 
Indian  and  held  the  Mooers's  outfit  up. 

.3523 — No.  6—11 3 
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Then,  in  justification  of  Mooers,  or  at  least  on  his  side,  I  have 
seen  a  telegram  in  the  hand  of  the  chairman,  and  I  understand  that 
it  is  claimed  by  these  parties  that  Mooers  understood  all  the  time 
that  this  deceased  sister,  Susafi's,  was  the  estate  that  he  supposed  he 
»was  getting;  that  is,  she  had  an  allotment.  It  appears,  however,  she 
never  did  have  any  allotment,  and  that  her  mother,  or  some  one,  had 
told  her  that  her  name  was  Isabelle,  and  that  when  she  died  they 
gave  the  name  Isabelle  to  this  one ;  in  other  words,  he  claims  to  have 
acted  in  good  faith  in  the  probate  proceedings. 

Mr.  Burke.  Susan  was  the  yoimger? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Susan  was  the  vounger,  and  he  claims — ^I  think  the 
chairman  has  a  telegram,  which  he  kindly  showed  me,  to  that  effect 
Now,  here  is  an  affidavit  from  the  mother  which  denies  that  fact.  But 
the  fact  that  we  stand  on  was  that  she  was  always  under  age  and  had 
no  right  to  convey  away  the  Government  lands. 

Mr.  Burke.  Is  there  an  answer  filed  in  this  case  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  do  not  know ;  I  can  not  sav. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Has  there  been  any  prosecution  for  perjury  connected 
with  that  proceeding? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  We  do  not  have  any  such  thing  under  the  United 
States  law. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Which  is  the  better  title? 

Mr.  Burgh.  I  am  not  on  oath  now,  nor  advising. 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  am  serious  about  my  question.  My  question  was. 
Has  there  been  any  prosecution  for  perjuries?  There  have  been 
a  series  of  perjuries. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  we  are  investigating  the  local 
authorities? 

Mr.  Burch.  To  my  knowledge  there  has  been  no  prosecution  for 
perjury — that  is,  so  lar  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  question  before  we  leave  it.  You  mention 
an  affidavit,  which  you  produced.  For  what  purpose- do  you  pro- 
duce it? 

Mr.  Burch.  WeU,  it  was  known  that  it  was  claimed  that  the 
parties  acted  under  good  faith  in  these  probate  proceedings,  but 
under  some  mistake  or  misapprehension,  and  that  misapprehension 
was  in  connection  with  this  Susan  who  had  died. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  offer  it,  do  you,  on  the  theory 
that  it  is  evidence  before  the  committee? 

(Affidavits  submitted  by  Mr.  Burch  are  as  follows:) 

Minor  Case  No.  167.— Ohio.  No.  1948,  A.  A.  No.  1437. 

State  of  Minnesota, 

County  of  Becker,  88: 

Ah-be-tab-wu8h-kiid-oonce,  or  Mrs.  Warren,  correct  Indian  name  Ne^how-day, 
of  lawful  age,  and  first  being  duly  sworn,  says : 

I  am  the  mother  of  Isabelle  Warren,  who  is  my  oldest  child ;  she  is  now  fifteen 
years  of  age.  My  other  child,  Susan  W^arren,  was  three  years  younger;  she  died 
eight  years  ago.  I  have  one  boy  of  that  family ;  he  is  now  attending  the  Pin« 
Point  School.    John  W.  Warren  is  the  father  of  these  three  children. 

Isabelle  Warren  sold  her  orig.  allot,  to  a  man  from  Calaway.  I  told  him  that 
she  was  not  of  age.  and  he  would  not  let  me  talk,  as  he  said  that  it  did  not 
make  any  difference.  He  was  to  pay  $800,  and  gave  her  $100,  and  said  that  he 
would  pay  the  remainder  after  he  saw  the  agent.  This  was  three  years  ago; 
^e  has  not  been  paid  any  more  since. 

W.  Warren  and  J.  W.  Nunn  came  to  my  house  to  have  me  sign  some 
to  sell  the  allotment  of  my  dead  child,  Susan  Warren,  or  Way-we^he- 
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gah-bow-e-quay.  I  did  not  know  that  the  estate  of  Isabelle  had  been  probated. 
I  do  not  know  Achsah  Moores,  or  H.  R.  Melrose,  and  I  have  not  signed  any 
papers  when  Frank  Smith  acted  as  interpreter.  I  did  not  sell  the  additional 
allotment  of  Isabelle  Warren  to  anyone;  we  have  her  trust  patent  at  my  house 
at  the  present  time.  I  have  known  of  Fred  Peak  for  about  ten  years,  although 
not  personally  acquainted  with  him.  * 

Ah^be-tah-wush-kxtd-oonce,  or  Mrs.  Wabben  (her  mark). 
Witness  to  mark: 
John  Bbokeb, 
p.  d.  cjooke. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  April,  1911. 

Thos.  E.  Habpeb, 
Special  Agent,  Department  of  Justice, 


MiNOB  Case,  No.  167.— Obig.  No.  1947,  A.  A.  No.  1437. 

State  or  Minnesota,  County  of  Becker^  sa: 

J.  W.  Nnnn,  of  lawful  age,  and  first  being  duly  sworn,  says : 
I  took  an  acknowledgment  to  some  papers  that  I  understood  to  be  a  transfer 
of  land  In  which  John  W.  Warren  and  Ah-be-tah-wush-kud-oonce,  his  wife,  were 
interested  before  they  had  separated.  I  understood  that  it  was  a  dead  allot- 
ment. In  that  deal  Mrs.  Warren  was  to  have  received  $250.00  in  consideration 
of  her  claim  to  the  estate,  and  was  paid  $25.00  at  the  time  of  signing  the 
docmnent. 

J.  W.  NUNN. 

Subscribed  and  s^vom  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  April,  1911. 

Thos.  E.  Hakpeb, 
Special  Agent,  Department  of  Justice^ 


MfNOB  Case  Xo.  167.— Ohio.  No.  m.49,  A.  A.  No.  1437. 

State  of  Minnesota,  County  of  Bcckri\  ss: 

Ij4>ell  Warren,  minor,  l)eli]g  duly  sworn,  nays: 

About  one  year  ngo  my  stepfather  came  home  and  told  me  tiiat  some  men 
were  at  the  hotel  at  Pousford  and  wanted  to  buy  my  land.  My  mother  and  I 
KOt  into  h!s  wagon  and  went  to  the  hotel  and  there  met  a  man  that  wanted  to 
buy  the  land,  and  he  asked  me  how  old  I  was,  and  I  said  over  10  years  of  age. 
My  mother  tried  to  tell  them  and  they  would  not  let  her  talk.  They  said  that 
they  would  buy  my  land,  and  I  told  them  that  I  might  be  over  19  years  of  age. 
I  wanted  $1,000  for  my  land  and  they  would  only  agree  to  give  me  $800.  They 
jtfiid  me  ^00  and  said  that  they  would  i)ay  the  balance  In  five  years.  I  signed 
one  paper  for  them. 

IsBELL  Warren. 
Witnesses : 

John  Bbokeb. 
F.  I>.  Cooke. 

SnbFcribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  April.  1911. 

Thos.  K.  Harper. 
Special  Agent  Department  of  Juative, 


MiNOB  Case  No.  167.— Obio.  No.  1949.  A.  A.  No.  1437. 

8TATE  OF  Minnesota,  County  of  Becker,  hh: 
Frank  Smith,  of  lawful  age,  and  first  being  duly  sworn,  says : 
I  aiD  acquainted  with  Ah-be-tah-wush-kud-oonce,  or  Mr's.  Warren,  and  John 

55tlt8,  her  huFband,  but  have  no  recollection  of  acting  as  a  witness  for  them  in 
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any  sjile  of  land.     Neither  have  I  been  a  witness  to  any  sole  of  luud  in  which 
I  knew  Achsiih  Mooers  to  l)e  interested. 

I  linow  IsjibiHIe  Warren  to  l)e  alive  and  at  tlie  present  time  to  be  nbont  lifteeu 
yejirs  of  age. 

Frank  Smitu. 

Sul)»cril)e<l  and  s\\1)rn  to  before  me  tliis  oth  day  of  April,  ISUl. 

Thos.  K.   Harpeb. 
t^pevial  Atjetit.  Dvparinwnt  o/  JmhIh'*. 

Mr.  BiRcii.  No:  I  do  not  consider  anv  of  this  relevant  evidence  in 
a  court  of  law. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  statement  of  what  you  hoj^e  to  show  later 
on? 

Mr.  Birch.  It  is  merely  a  case  illustrative  of  the  wav  business  has 
been  transacted  there;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  MoNOELL.  What  proceeding  are  you. taking:  what  method  are 
you  employing  to  straighten  out  this  matter  and  restore  the  title  to 
the  owner  t 

Mr.  Bi  RCH.  We  file,  as  in  all  cases,  a  bill  stating  that  this  person 
sought  to  convey  away  property  of  the  Governinent  of  the  United 
States  under  mistake  of  her  legal  rights,  but  she  had  no  right  to  do 
so,  and  thereby  clouded  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  tho^:e  lands 
which  cloud  we  have  to  ask  to  be  remoyed. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  bring  the  probate  proceedings  in? 

Mr.  Birch.  Ordinarily,  while  we  state  the  probate  procee<lings  in 
the  bill,  we  do  not  ask  relief — that  is,  do  not  make  party  defendant 
anybody  but  the  last  person  or  j)ersons.  If  one  holds  a  mortgage  and 
another  a  deed,  we  >implify  our  bill  against  the  persons  whom  weuj^k 
relief  from  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Bi'RKE.  I  want  to  ask  him  one  or  two  questions. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  ask  them. 

Mr.  BintKK.  What  I  am  desirous  of  doing.  Judge — and  we  have 
sat  here  two  or  three  days — is  to  see  whether  or  not  we  can  do  any- 
thing that  will  relieve  the  situation  up  there.  Under  the  theor}' 
of  the  law,  the  Clapp  amendment  or  the  Clapp  Act,  inside  of  1*2 
nHHiths  she  can  cimyev  this  land  I 

Mr.  BrncH.  Under  this  amendment  of  1907,  I  think  she  can. 

Mr.  Bi'RKE.  In  other  words.  alK)ut  the  time  you  get  your  proceed- 
ings through  conyeying  the  land  she  could  conyey  it? 

Mr.  Brmii.  She  could:  but  not  the  United  States  to  those  same 
parties. 

Mr.  BiKKE.  Is  there  any  way,  in  your  judgment,  by  which  this 
girl  nuiy  be  i)rotected  ? 

Mr.  Bi  Hcii.  Yes.  I  think  a  repeal  of  that  amended  law  under 
the  11)07  act  would  lea  ye  her  in  exactly  the  condition  she  was  in 
In^'ore  either  of  the  laws  was  i)ass(Ml. 

Mr.  BiKKE.  What  degree  of  Indian  is  she,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Brm  II.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hiiitoii.  can  you  answer? 

Mr.  IIiNTON.  She  is  noted  on  the  record  4/4. 

Mr.  BiRKE.  Then,  in  this  case,  if  she  is  full-blood,  the  result  of 
tb.esc  piMK-eedings  will  be  that  she  can  not  convey  it? 

Mr.  HiNTON.   If  she  is  full-blocxl  she  can  not  conyey  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  do  you  reconcile  the  record  that  she  has  a 
father  who  is  half-blood  and  the  daughter  is  full-blood? 
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Mr.  HiNTON.  The  record  does  not  show. 

Mr.  BrRCH.  Gentlemen,  it  is  on  the  ground  sometimes  of  the 
statement  of  the  mother  of  what  possibly  might  be  termed  marital 
infidelity,  if  it  was  a  white  person. 

Mr.  Burke.  We  will  assume,  for  the  purposes  of  mv  inquiry,  that 
she  is  of  mixed-blood ;  I  think  she  is.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  you  can  furnish  the  committee  with  any  evidence  to  show 
that  this  Frank  Graham  was  the  man  she  talked  with  and  saw  in 
this  hotel  when  this  transaction  took  place  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Most  surely ;  we  expect  to  connect  it  up. 

Mr.  Burke.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Certainly;  but,  gentlemen,  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  that  is  the  later  form  of  the  jjroceedings. 

Mr.  Bi^KE.  I  am  asking  it  for  information. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Surely. 

Mr.  Burke.  Do  you  know  who  Frank  Murphy  is  ?  Is  he  where  he 
can  be  gotten  at? 

Mr.  fiuRCH.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  No;  he  was  a  notary  public  there,  and  that  is  all  I 
know  about  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Charles  R.  Fair- 
banks? 

Mr.  Burch.  I  know  the  Fairbanks  family  generally,  but  I  do  not 
know  him  at  all. 

Mr.  Burke.  Would  it  be  possible  to  find  him  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it— any  of  them 

Mr.  Burke.  I  merely  want  to  sug^st,  Judge,  if  we  are  going  into 
one  of  these  cases,  as  an  illustration,  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  we 
could  get  all  the  details  pertaining  to  each  case. 

Mr.  Burch.  Gentlemen,  if  I  have  time  you  shall  have  all  you 
want,  but  I  must  have  time. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  want  to  find  out  if  there  is  any  man  who  would 
take  a  girl  14  years  of  age  and  pay  her  money  and  take  a  convey- 
ance or  land  in  Minnesota  or  anywhere  else  with  the  idea  that  he 
would  acquire  title,  or  whether  this  was  done  by  an  agent  for  Frank 
Graham. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  wish  you  would  find  out. 

Mr.  Burch.  Immediately? 

Mr.  Burke.  No,  no ;  but  during  this  hearing. 

Mr.  MoNDBLL.  Is  this  a  sample  of  many  of  the  cases  somewhat 
similar? 

Mr.  Burch.  I  am  told  there  were  101  minors  or  something  like 
that  out  of  our  1,100.    I  say  it  is  a  sample. 

Mr.  MoNDEiiL.  Where  there  were  probate  proceedings? 

Mr.  Burch.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  MoxDELX..  But  transfers  of  minors'  lands? 

Mr.  Burch.  Yes;  I  will  give  you  the  statistics  in  a  moment.  I 
can  give  you  the  statistics  now. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  BuhcH.  One  hundred  and  one  suits  filed  on  the  ground  or  the 
statute  that  the  parties  were  minors,  either  male  or  female. 

Mr.  Hanna.  Are  those  suits  in  the  State  courts  or  Federal? 
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Mr.  BuRCH.  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  Hanna.  Is  not  there  some  language  in  the  Federal  courts  in 
the  matter  of  perjury? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  am  not  aware  of  any.     Seventeen  have  been  settled; 
that  is,  by  reconveyance  of  the  parties,  without  suit. 

Mr.  MoNDEix.  Is  it  your  understanding  you  can  not  prosecute  in 
the  Federal  courts  for  a  case  of  perjury? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  That  is  my  understanding;  that  is,  unless  it  is  inci- 
dent or  an  overt  act  to  the  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Supposing,  Mr.  Burch,  it  should  appear  that  the 
parents  of  this  girl  named  their  girl  who  died  Isabelle,  and  that  her 
allotment  was  this  same  allotment  that  is  here  in  question,  and  it 
should  further  appear  that  that  girl  died,  and  that  the  minister  that 
officiated  at  the  funeral  and  that  another  witness,  respectaWe  and 
reliable,  appeared  at  probate  court  and  swore  to  the  truth  that  that 
girl  did  die  and  that  she  was  really  the  Isabelle  Warren  that  got  this 
allotment;  and  it  afterwards  turned  out  that  the  parents  of  Isabelle 
Warren,  deceased,  having  her  memory  dear,  concluded  to  call  their 
older  daughter.  Susan,  Isabelle  thereafter,  and  Uiat  is  the  reason 
this  girl  is  called  Isabelle  to-day,  and  that  her  original  name  was 
Susan.     Suppose  that  should  api:)ear,  and  that  the  original  girl  was 
the  real  one,  and  they  simply  sought  to  get  a  quitclaim  from  this 
Isabelle  to  strengthen  the  probate  title  which  was  clouded  by  another 
Isabelle  Warren  being  in  existence,  and  suppose  that  should  appear 
unquestionably,  what  would  become  of  your  case?     Would  that  he  a 
defense  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  You  put  to  me  a  hypothetical  question 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Burch.  That  is  so  long  and  so  involved  that  it  would  require 
a  considerable  length  of  time  to  formulate  a  reply. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  event,  would  there  be  another  allotment 
around  there  somewhere? 

Mr.  Burch.  If  this  one  has  not  an  allotment,  she  is  entitled  to  one, 

Mr.  Hanna.  In  this  case  this  girl  is  the  older;  it  was  the  younger 
that  died. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  discussed  in 
some  other  way.  If  there  is  anything  before  the  committee  now,  we 
had  better  take  it  up.     This  is  bootless  discussion. 

Mr.  Br  RKE.  I  suggest  you  put  the  allotment  record  in  this  case^  in 
order  to  complete  the  record,  the  same  as  we  did  in  the  other  case^. 

The  Chairman.  Before  going  to  that,  Judge  Burch,  have  you  indi- 
cated to  the  reporter  the  order  in  which  you  wish  those  abstracts  to 
appear  in  our  record? 

Mr.  Burch.  As  they  were  being  testified  about — I  will  have  to 
leave  that  to  somebody,  as  I  am  going  away.  I  handed  them  over  to 
the  stenographer,  and  I  suppose  he  marked  them.  The  reporter  says 
he  marked  them  in  their  order. 

The  Chairman.  Will  Mr.  Hiiiton  attend  to  the  production  of  his 
record  ? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  That  I  will  read  in  now,  if  vou  will  allow  it.    The 

« 

allotments  appear  in  family  groups. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  read  it  in.  It  is  not  a  large  family? 
and  you  might  read  in  the  entire  family  group. 

Mr.  IliNiK)N.  I  read  the  original  sduMlule  of  allotments,  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  February  *28,  11)01,  original  allot- 
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ment  No.  1945,  marked  "  Mah-kah-day-wub,"  under  the  heading  of 
"Male,"  "Husband:  age  in  1889,  56.""^  Do  you  wish  the  description 
of  the  land  of  the  husband  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  That  is  not  necessary,  is  it? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Lots  2  and  3,  section  36,  township  141,  range  38, 
^2.40  acres.  Original  allotment  No.  1946,  0-gah-a-yah-muh-ge-way- 
o-say-quay.  Under  the  heading  of  "  Female,"  "  Wife ;  age  in  1889, 
52."'  Description  of  land :  "  Lot  5,  and  the  southwest  quarter  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  section  19  in  township  142,  range  37,  78.35." 
Original  allotment  No.  1947,  Ah-be-tah-wush-kud-oonce,  Mrs.  War- 
ren, under  the  heading  of  "  Female,"  "  Daughter,  aged  in  1889,  18." 
Description  of  land :  '"  West  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section 
19,  township  142  north,  range  37,  80  acres.  Opposite  that,  in  red 
ink,  under  the  heading  of  "Remarks,"  is  this:  '*  Wife  of  No.  2666." 
Original  allotment  No.  1948,  Shah-bonde.  Red-ink  note,  "Dead." 
Under  the  heading  of  "  Female,"  "  Daughter  " 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  give  the  date  of  that  death  ? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Not  here;  but  I  have  a  copy  of  a  list  which  shows 
the  date  of  the  deaths  of  all  of  the  allottees  on  the  reservation,  accord- 
ing to  the  agency  records  prior  to  December  5, 1906. 

The  Chairman.  This  particular  one ;  could  you  give  it  now  ? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  I  think  I  could  find  it  after  I  am  through  with  this 
description. 

"Age  in  1889,  9  years.''  Description  of  land:  "South  half  of  the 
northeast,  quarter  of  section  31,  township  142,  range  37,  80  acres." 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  WTiat  was  the  date  ? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  You  mean  of  this  schedule? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  No;  the  date  you  just  gave.  You  gave  the  age 
at  a  certain  date. 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Age  in  1889;  that  is  the  year  of  the  Nelson  Act. 
The  census  which  was  prepared  by  the  commissioners  appointed 
under  the  Nelson  Act  of  January  14,  1889,  based  this  age  on  that  at 
that  time. 

"Original  allotment  1949,  of  Isabelle  Warren,  'gr.  dau.,'"  mean- 
ing granddaughter,  imder  the  heading  of  "  female."  Description 
land :  "  Lot  4,  and  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter 
of  section  6,  township  141,  range  42.  80.45  acres";  red-ink  note  under 
the  head  of  "remarks."  ''Born  August,  1896."  That  is  the  original 
record.     Now,  I  think  I  have  a  coj^y 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  ^Vhat  does  that  make  the  total  number  of  allot- 
ments of  the  Warren  family  i 

Mr.  HiNTON.  As  indicated  here,  there  are  five. 

Mr.  MoNDEix.  How  manv? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Five  allotments. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Well,  begin  with  the  first — what  is  the  first,  the 
father  ? 

Mr.  HiNTi^N.  No:  it  is  husband;  put  down  as  husband. 

The  Chairman.  It  means  "  father." 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Daughter,  granddaughter;  Mi-s.  Warren  is  noted 
here  as  ''  daughter.'- 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  There  is  a  husband  and  a  wife  and  two  daughters 
and  a  granddaughter,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  There  is  a  husband,  a  wife,  two  daughters,  and  a 
granddaughter. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  Isabelle  Warren  is  supposed  to  bo  the  grand- 
daughter ? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Of  the  husband  and  the  wife  mentioned  here. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Of  the  husband  and  wife  mentioned  there? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  Is  that  supposed  to  be  this  person  ?  . 

Mr.  HiNTON.  This  person. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Where  is  the  father  of  Isabelle  Warren  in  vour  list? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  The  father  is  not  noted  on  the  record.  I  ask  the 
committee  to  look  closely  at  the  language.  I  do  not  wish  to  put 
anything  in  the  record  that  is  not  here. 

Mr.  MoNDEiJ^.  We  do  not  expect  you  to. 

Mr.  HiNTON.  You  ask  me  wnere  the  father  is.  That  may  be  the 
question.  Opposite  "  1947,"  as  I  ead  before,  is  a  red-ink  note,  "  wife 
of  No.  2666."    That  person  is  allotted  in  another  part  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Hanna.  That  is  because  they  were  in  a  different  group;  is 
that  it? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Well,  2666 ;  now,  there  is  a  family  group. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Who  is  2666  ? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  It  is  Pah 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  what  is  the  English  name? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  John  Warren.  Now,  he  is  noted  as  '*Son,"  under 
the  head  of  ''  Male,  age  in  1889,  18." 

Mr.  Hanna.  He  simply  comes  in  another  family  group? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  many  Warrens  are  there  there? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  None  other  is  mentioned.  Mother  is  mentioned 
here,  "2665,  Quay-nib,  mother,  age  38  in  1889."  Opposite  John 
Warren's  number  is  this  red  ink  note,  under  the  head  oi  Remarks," 
"  Husband  of  No.  1947.'^ 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  she  the  woman  you  have  just  referred  to  on  the 
other  page  ? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  1947;  I  think  that  is  right.  [Referring  to  the  rec- 
ord.] That  is  right;  1947,  under  '"Husband  and  wife,"  but  nothing 
said  about  ''  father.-' 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  any  other  Warren  with  the  John  Warren  on  the 
page  your  hand  is  on? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  2666? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  HiNTON.  No,  sir:  not  in  that  family  group. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  is  John  Warren? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  That  is  all  there  is  in  that  family  group,  and  I  do 
not  believe  the  name  Warren  occurs  in  the  English  column.  I  do 
not  believe  any  other  name  occurs. 

Mr.  Bi  RKE.  Does  that  record,  under  No.  1947,  the  mother  who 
appears  to  be  the  mother  of  Isiibelle,  show  her  to  be  a  full-blood? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  It  shows  1947  to  l)e  a  full -blood. 

Mr.  Bi  RKE.  Yes? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  It  does. 

Mr.  Bi  RKK.  And  the  record  of  the  husband,  1947,  who  is  John 
Warren,  the  record  shows  him  to  be 

Mr.   HiNTON.  One-half  l)lood.     The  husband   is  noted  as  "1/2. 
The  wife  is  4/4.    Mrs.  Warren  is  4,  4,  and  Isabelle  4/4. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Now.  turn  to  John  Warren,  the  father, 
k.        Mr.  HiNToN.  You  state  "  father.''    I  am  six'aking  from  the  record. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  Well,  John  Warren  is  the  husband  of  Mrs. 
Warren,  who  is  the  mother  of  Isal:)elle  Warren.  What  does  the 
rec*oi-d  show  about  John  Warren. 

Mr.  HiNTON.  He  is  the  husband  of  1947. 

Mr.  MoNDEiJ..  What  does  it  show  as  to  his  degree? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  One-half. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  right  in  sticking  to  his  numbers,  because 
he  can  avoid  confusion. 

Afr.  MoNDELL.  According  to  your  records  he  is  half-bh)od,  and 
father  of  a  full-blood  daughter? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  There  is  proof  on  file  as  to  the  blood  of  this  girl, 
and  that  was  verified,  and  that  is  the  reas<m  why  it  is  noted  as  4/4. 
It  is  a  question  of  fact  to  l)e  determined. 

The  C'haihmax.  The  one  wlio  is  reported  as  having  died,  will  you 
find  the  date  which  .you  promised  you  would? 

Mr.  HixTox.  I  think  I  have  that.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  list  of  the 
deaths  prepared  by  the  office  force  at  the  White  P2arth  Agency  in 
Minnesota.  Xo.  1948,  Shah-bonde;  death  is  indic^ited  as  having 
occurred  May  24,  1905. 

Mr.  MoNDEiJ^.  There  is  no  allotment  indicated? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  For  Shah-bonde;  yes,  sir;  here  is  an  allotment,  No. 
1948. 

The  Chairman.  Kead  it  into  the  record. 

Mr.  HiNTON.  It  has  been  read. 

Mr.  Bi:rke.  Kead  it  again.  I  overlooked  that  one.  I  thought  you 
gave  a  family  group  of  five. 

Mr.  HixTON.  I  did. 

Mr.  Burke.  Husband  and  wife  and  two  daughters  and  Isabelle, 
granddaughter. 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Shah-bonde  is  one  of  the  daughters. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  She  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  original  War- 
ren and  his  wife? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  No;  she  is  the  daughter  of  Mah-kah-day-wub. 

Mr.  MoNDEUL.  That  is  the  original  Mrs.  Warren,  to  whose  two 
daughters  an  allotment  was  made — the  woman  whose  name  you  have 
just  read? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  What  is  the  question? 

Mr.  MoNDELJ^.  You  said  there  .were  five  in  the  original  group — 
the  man  and  his  wife  and  two  daughters. 

Mr.  HiNTON.  And  the  granddaughter. 

Mr.  MoNDELJ^  And  the  granddaughter. 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Yes.    Now,  the  man  and  wife  are  indicated. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  There  were  not  two  granddaughters,  were  there? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  No;  there  is  only  one:  and  there  is  Mrs.  Warren  and 
Shah-bonde,  daughters,  indicated,  the  inference  being  that  they  are 
sisters. 

Mr.  MoNDEi^Lr.  Then,  this  allottee  you  are  now  alluding  to  is  a 
daughter  of  the  original  Mrs.  Warren? 

Mr,  HiNTON.  No;  she  is  not  called  Warren;  she  has  no  finglish 

name. 

The  Chair3Ian.  If  one  of  you  will  take  Mr.  Hinton  and  fight  it 
out  with  him,  do  so;  but  I  think  we  are  getting  deeper  and  deeper 
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into  the  mire.    Mr.  Burke,  voii  go  ahead  without  interruption.    Let 
Mr.  Burke  have  it  out  with  "Mr.  Hinton. 

Mr.  Burke.  The  girl  testified  that  she  had  a  sister,  Susan,  and  that 
that  sister  was  dead.    Did  that  deceased  child  have  an  allotment? 

Mr.  Hinton.  Not  in  the  family  group. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  sa^  not  in  the  family  group  ? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  It  is  not  in  the  family  group. 

Mr,  MoNDELL.  That  is  exactly  what  I  asked  you  a  moment  ago  in 
another  form. 

Mr.  Hanna.  Mr.  Hinton,  when  were  the  allotments  made  to  these 
Indians  originally? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  You  mean  when  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior? 

Mr.  Hanna.  Yes;  how  far  back? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Approved  February  28.  1901.  That  is  the  time  when 
the  allotment  is  recorded  as  having  been  made  by  the  Government, 
but  without  the  right  to  make  sales,  by  the  act  of  1889 ;  and  under  the 
treaty  of  1867  some  selected  homes. 

Mr.  Hanna.  According  to  this  girFs  testimony,  her  sister  died  in 
1894,  and  was  two  years  old  at  that  time.  Xow.  if  her  parents  never 
applied  for  an  allotment  for  that  child,  and  the  child  died,  they  had 
no  right  then  at  all  and  the  rights  died  with  the  child. 

Mr.  Hinton.  Sometimes  they  made  application  after  the  death  of 
the  child,  and  it  appears  allotments  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Ferris.  That  would  be  irregular  rather  than  regular. 

Mr.  HiNTON.  When  the  selection  of  land  had  been  made  for  the 
child  and  the  child  has  died,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  ruled 
that  the  party  was  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Is  entitled  to  it? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Yes;  is  entitled  to  it.  He  ruled  to  that  eflFect  in  the 
case  of  Zushotter,  at  the  Lower  Brule  Indian  Reservation  of  South 
Dakota,  as  I  recollect. 

Mr.  Ferris.  How  long  after  the  child's  death  would  the  Secretary 
rule  that  that  child  would  have  an  allotment? 

Mr.  HiNTON.  That  was  not  in  the  case  of  a  child;  it  was  a  case  of 
an  adult ;  but  the  rule  of  the  department  has  been  that  where  a  selec- 
tion of  land  has  l)een  made  and  the  party  dies  before  the  allotment  is 
completed  in  the  field  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
heirs  of  the  person  are  entitle<l. 

Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Ilinton,  you  referred  to  the  roll  -known  as  the 
Hinton  roll.  Tell  us  what  is  shows  as  to  John  Warren  and  what  it 
savs  as  to  Isa belle  Warren. 

Mr.  HiNix:)N.  I  suppose  that  can  be  found. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  seem  to  have  an  Isabelle  Warren  in  your  list. 

Mr.  Hinton.  Here  [indicating]  is  '•  Isabelle  Warren,  4/4  Indian 
blood.  Xo.  1949,"  the  same  as  the  other  here.  I  will  say  to  the  com- 
mittee that  there  are  sometimes  manv  Indians  of  the  same  name. 
Take  the  name  Equay-zaiiice:  you  will  find  12  or  15,  perhaps,  of  the 
same  name,  and  you  identify  them  by  the  family  group,  and  the 
original  allotment  number  by  the  census  rolls  and  the  annuity  rolls. 
The  c()mmissi(m,  under  the  Nelson  Act.  prepared  a  census  of  these 
Indians,  and  the  annuity  rolls  are  based  (m  that  census,  and  the  allot- 
ment here — the  original  allotments — are  based  on  that  census. 
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Mr.  Steenerson.  Who  prepared  this  book  here? 
Mr.  HiNTON.  Darwin  S.  Hall. 
Mr.  Steenerson.  As  Chippewa  commissioner? 
Mr.  HiNTON.  As  Chippewa  commissioner.     I  do  not  think  the 
original  commission  finished  the  allotments,  but  this  was  sent  to  the 
department  by  Mr.  Hall  under  date  of  July  21,  1900 ;  at  least,  that 
is  the  date  given. 

Mr.  Burgh.  Are  we  discharged  from  the  further  hearings  of  this 
committee,  so  that  the  witnesses  can  return,  with  the  understanding 
that  if  anybody  wants  to  interrogate  them  hereafter  they  may  be 
brought  here  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time ;  and  will  the  com- 
mittee carry  on  further  investigation  mto  this  matter? 

The  Chairman.  The  record  contains  more  than  one  statement 
covering  the  ground  you  have  just  covered.  Now,  Judge  Burch,  in 
view  of  the  oeath  in  your  family,  I  am  sure  the  committee  sympa- 
thizes with  you  and  reels  that  duty  calls  you  there,  and  in  view  of 
the  early  adjournment,  it  is  entirely,  improbable  that  we  will  get  to 
this  matter  again  before  adjournment.  I  suppose  the  committee  will 
take  some  action  with  reference  to  giving  you  notice  when  it  is  up 
again  and  giving  notice  to  all  of  the  interested  parties  named. 

Mr.  Burch.  On  the  record  I  desire  to  put  my  duplicate  address: 
Marsden  C.  Burch,  Department  of  Justice;  and  404  Federal  Build- 
inff,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mr.  MoNDELX-  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  your  thought  that  this  investi- 
gation would  develop  something  in  connection  with  this  matter  that 
would  indicate  the  necessity  of  additional  legislation,  possibly  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  Chair  has  no  well-defined  opinion,  but 
the  Chair  is  very;  much  inclined  to  the  view  that  unless  something 
occurs  to  change  it  it  ought  to  result  in  le^slation  and  in  the  repeal 
of  the  so-called  Clapp  amendment,  but  that  is  only  an  individual 
expression  of  view,  and  it  may  be  modified  by  further  developments. 
5fr.  MoNDELL.  The  cases  are  now,  as  I  understand  it,  in  the  hands 
of  Judge  Burch,  with  a  view  to  straightening  out  the  titles  and 
bringing  to  justice  those  who  have  defrauded  the  Indians,  if  such 
there  be. 

The  Chahman.  No  ;  only  the  straightening  out  of  titles.  I  think 
Judge  Burch  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  matter  mentioned, 
although  I  may  be  wrong  about  that.  His  statement  was  confined  to 
the  removal  of  a  cloud  upon  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  those 
lands  which  were  conveyed  by  Indians  imder  disability.  I  do  not 
know  that  he  said  anything  about  prosecutions. 

Mr.  Burch.  We  paid  no  attention  to  the  fraud,  for  they  had  no 
right  to  convey.  Tnat  is  all  there  is  to  it.  In  other  words,  we  filed 
a  bill  upon  the  ground  that  a  cloud  has  been  created  upon  the  title 
of  the  Government  by  the  improvident  or  illegal  action  of  these 
parties  in  making  sale. 

Mr.  Six)AN.  It  appears  in  the  record  that  the  mother  of  Isabelle 
Warren  had  two  Indian  names.  I  thought  it  would  probably  be  well 
to  recall  her  and  let  her  give  the  statement  of  her  mother's  names, 
one  in  addition  to  the  one  already  given. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  objection  to  the  proceeding.  [After 
a  pause.]    In  the  absence  of  objection,  it  may  be  (Tone. 
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Mr.  Sloan.  Isabelle  Warren,  you  have  stated  that  your  mother 
had  an  Indian  name.  I  will  now  ask  you  whether  or  not  she  has 
more  than  one  Indian  name? 

Miss  Warren.  My  mother  has  two  Indian  names.  The  other  name 
is  Nezhoday. 

Mr.  SiiOAN.  Now  state  again  the  first  one  that  you  gave  before. 

Miss  Warren.  It  is  Ah-be-tah-wash-kud-oonce. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  went  into  executive 
session,  at  the  ccmclusion  of  which  an  adjournment  was  taken  to 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman:) 
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Committee  on  Expenditures 
IN  the  Interiob  Department, 

House  of  Kepresentatives, 

Monday^  January  S,  191%, 

The  committee  met  at  10.,30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  James  M.  Graham 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  following  members  of  the  committee  were  present:  Messrs. 
Hensley,  Hanna,  and  Mondell. 

ADDinOHAL  STATEMENT  OF  KS.  K.  C.  BURGH. 

Gentlemen  :  In  the  first  series  of  hearings  upon  the  White  Earth 
Indian  troubles  a  partial  statement  was  made  by  me  on  the  showing 
we  expected  to  make.  The  beginning  of  that  investigation  was,  in 
a  measure,  sudden  and  unexpected,  and  I  was  well  aware  that  there 
was  much  yet  to  be  learned  and  presented  to  the  committee  to  effect 
a  clean-up  of  the  whole  matter. 

Since  tne  cessation  of  those  hearings  in  August  last,  information 
has  come  to  me  from  many  sources  and  I  feel  warranted  in  stating 
now  that,  by  leave  of  the  committee,  we  shall  be  able  to  present  in 
regular  chronological  order  the  most  important,  and  practically  all 
of  that  series  of  events  which  have  resulted  in  the  disintegration  of 
that  great  and  valuable  Indian  reservation  and  the  spiuiation  of 
the  property  rights  and  effects  of  a  large  majority  of  the  several 
thousand  Indians  concerned  in  the  ownership  thereof.  I  will  there- 
fore proceed  as  nearlv  as  possible  in  the  same  manner  as  would  an 
attorney  in  making  his  opening  statement  of  the  facts  expected  to  be 
proved  to  a  court  or  jury. 

the  pour  townships. 

Originally  this  reservation  consisted  of  36  townships,  in  a  square 
body  containing  796,000  acres.  It  was  so  diversified  in  soil  and  tim- 
ber resources,  so  interspersed  with  lakes  and  rivers,  and  so  rich  in 
all  its  available  resources  as  to  constitute  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of 
land  of  that  extent  possible  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The 
climate  of  northwestern  Minnesota  is  particularly  fine  and  conducive 
to  good  health  and  long  life.  The  reservation  was  very  closely  ap- 
proached by  the  main  lines  of  three  great  railroad  systems ;  it  was 
Hot  far  distant  from  the  rich  and  highly  developed  agricultural 
regions  of  Minnesota,  and  near  by  the  great  and  growing  cities  of 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  It  was  ceded  to  the  Indians  under  the 
treaty  of  1887,  and  selected  by  a  committee  of  their  number  in  1868. 

I  have  heretofore  referred  to  the  act  of  January  14,  1889,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Nelson  Act,  which  was  passed  for  the  purpose 
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of  collecting  the  Indians  of  some  10  different  reservations  and  con- 
gregating them  upon  two  reservations,  namely,  White  Earth  and 
Red  Lake,  at  the  same  time  obtaining  from  them  for  the  United 
States  Government  the  lands  of  these  various  other  reservations  and 
so  much  of  the  White  Earth  and  Red  Lake  Reservations  as  might 
be  spared  after  allotments  in  severalty  had  been  granted  to  these 
Indians  in  accordance  with  the  general  allotment  act  of  1887,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Dawes  Act. 

While  apparently  every  safeguard  known  to  legislators  at  that 
time  was  inserted  in  the  Nelson  Act  for  the  protection  of  these 
Indians,  it  is  plain  that  the  longing  eyes  of  the  lumbermen  and  the 
land  grabbers  were  early  dire<?ted  to  the  magnificent  timber  and 
fine  agricultural  lands  of  these  reservations.  The  Chippewa  Indian 
Commission,  appointed  to  negotiate  treaties  with  the  Indians  under 
tlie  Nelson  Act,  after  taking  a  census  of  the  Indians,  reached  the 
conclusion  that  these  four  townships  would  not  be  needed  to  provide 
allotments  to  the  Indians  in  severalty,  and  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaties  negotiated  with  the  Indians  under  the  terms  of  the  Nelson 
Act,  securing  the  cession  of  the  four  townships.  Thus  they  were 
to  be  sold  as  pine  and  agricultural  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  carrying  out  the  terms 
of  the  Nelson  Act  in  the  matter  of  examining,  classifying,  and 
appraising  the  lands,  several  parties  making  the  attempt  on  behalf 
or  the  Government  and  the  Indians,  but  none  succeeding  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  authorities,  and  this  led  to  subsequent  legislation  in 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  February  26, 1896,  which  provided  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  discretion,  might  sell  said  lands  in 
bl(x*ks  of  100,000  acres  or  less. 

j\ Loved  by  application^  fen-  the  sale  of  agricultural  lands  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  those  four  to^vnships  for  actual  ^i:ett lenient,  the 
Minnesota  dele<ration  in  Congivss  petitioned  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  therefor,  and,  concluding  that  if  the  settlei*s  were  to  be 
allowed  entry  into  any  section  it  would  be  as  well  to  sell  the  pine 
timber  at  the  same  time,  lest  it  should  l>e  ruined  or  appropriated 
by  reascm  of  such  settlement  wiihc»ut  any  benefit  to  the  Indians,  he 
decided  to  sell  the  entire  body  of  these  four  townships. 

The  Secretary  therefore  ordered  the  sale  of  the  pine  lands  at  public 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  sale  to  be  held  at  the  Crookston 
land  office  on  November  27,  1000;  and  further  ordered  the  opening 
of  the  agricultural  lands  under  the  homstead  laws  on  December  4, 
1900,  the  Indians  to  receive  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  timber 
lands  and  agricultural  lands — the  latter  to  be  sold  at  the  minimum 
price  of  $1.25  per  acre. 

We  expect  to  show  that  when  the  sale  of  the  pine  lands  took  place 
a  combination  of  certain  large  lumlxTmen  was  formed  for  the  pur- 

Eose  of  dividing  the  territory,  preventing  competitive  bidding,  and  so 
olding  the  price  down  and  freezing  out  the  small  purchasers.  The 
Nelson  Act  provided  that  the  pine  should  be  estimated  and  sold  tt 
the  minimum  price  of  $3  per  thousand.  As  the  result  of  the  c<m- 
spiracy  just  referred  to,  certain  lumbermen  succeeded,  on  account  of 
the  underestimate  of  the  pine  timber  and  by  means  of  preventiiig 
competitive  bidding,  in  securing  the  pine  in  the  four  townships  it 
about  $1.60  per  thousand  on  its  real  measurement. 
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We  expect  to  show,  through  persons  actually  present  at  the  sale, 
that  while  a  large  number  or  bidders  were  on  hand,  ostensibly  each 
an  independent  purchaser,  they  were  in  reality  merely  dummies  act- 
ing in  tlie  interests  of  leading  concerns  in  the  combination,  and  that 
when  one  bid  the  others  refrained  from  bidding  in  comj^etition,  except 
in  a  few  isolated  instances  where  real  independent  operators  sought 
to  make  purchases,  when  at  once  the  bidding  became  spirited  and 
prices  were  run  up  beyond  the  reach  of  such  independents. 

After  the  sale  was  over  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  received  ad- 
vices  to  the  effect  that  there  had  been  collusion  at  the  snle.  He 
immediately  dispatched  an  insi)ector  to  investigate  the  reports,  and 
the  inspector,  after  making  a  thorough  examination,  reported  that 
there  had  been  a  combine.  The  Secretary  thereupon  issued  an  order 
suspending  the  issuance  of  patents  to  all  purchasers,  but  afterwards 
issued  another  order  to  the  effect  that  he  would  issue  patents  to  any 
purchaser  who  would  make  a  showing  that  he  acted  in  good  faith  at 
the  sale.  All  of  .the  purchasers  who  took  part  in  the  Crookston 
sale  thereupon  furnished  the  Secretary  with  affidavits  that  there 
was  no  combination  and  that  they  had  attended  the  sale  in  good  faith 
and  paid  a  fair  price  for  the  lands  purchased.  Of  course,  the  com- 
bination had  not  l>een  made  bv  the  l>idders,  but  by  their  principals. 
The  Secretary  then  referred  tlie  matter  to  the  Comniissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  and  on  the  commissioner's  re^'ommonda- 
tion  that  the  Government  had,  at  best,  a  doubtful  case,  and 
that  patents  should  issue,  ordered  that  patents  be  issued  to  said  pur- 
chasers. Photographic  copies  of  the  original  aflidavits  on  file  will 
be  submitted  in  evidence  to  the  ccimmittee. 

Tlie  interests  reported  to  the  Secretary  as  being  in  this  illegal 
combination  very  soon  thereafter  proceeded  to  cut  and  remove  the 
timber  from  these  lands,  and  nianv  veai's  afterwards  deeds  from  the 

'  ft       V 

patentee-r-',  who  were  the  purchasers  of  these  interests  respectively, 
were  placed  of  record  showing  that  practically  all  the  limber  within 
certain  boundaries  fell  to  one  concern,  within  certain  cither  bound- 
aries to  another  concern,  and  within  certain  other  boundaries  to  still 
another,  just  as  claimed  in  reports  of  combination  originally  made 
to  the  Secretary.  We  expect  to  show  to  the  connnittee  plats  of 
these  four  townships,  showing  the  land  which  went  to  each  interest, 
together  with  our  own  abstracts  of  title,  verifying  the  statements 
made  above  and  showing  a  clean-cut  and  well-executed  plan  ff^r  the 
purchase  of  the  timber  lands  and  a  divisicm  of  the  territory  anumg 
these  interests.  It  will  appear  that  the  luml)er  interests  which  se- 
cured the  timber  in  these  four  townships  are  the  same  that  secui-ed 
the  bulk  of  the  timber  in  the  remaining  32  townshii)s  of  the  A^Hiite 
Earth  Reservation. 

THE    MORRIS   ACT. 

The  Legislature  of  Minnesota  in  1899  passed  an  act  prohibiting 
any  corporation  from  owning  more  than  5,000  acres  of  land  within 
that  State.  The  result  was  that  in  securing  lands  at  the  Crookston 
sale  the  ostensible  buyers,  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  real  purchasers, 
who,  in  the  last  analysis,  were  corporate,  were  used  as  holding  instru- 
ments to  evade  this  State  law.  At  the  same  time,  moved  thereto  by 
charges  of  illegal  combination  at  the  Crookston  sale.  Secretary  Hitcli- 
cock  refused  to  sanction  any  further  sales  of  timber  lands  until  le^\^* 
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lation  could  be  enacted  prohibiting  the  so-called  open  competitive 
bidding,  and  requiring  bank  scale  or  measurement  of  logs  instead  of 
tree  estimate. 

The  Morris  Act  seems  to  have  been  framed  to  cover  the  points  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  Secretary,  but  by  some  means  a  joker  seems  to  have 
been  engrafted  on  the  act  which  provided  for  the  sale  of  the  timber 
without  the  land,  and  the  laws  of  Minnesota  were  evaded  in  practical 
effect  by  a  law  of  Congress;  or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  the  Congress  an- 
nulled a  law  of  Minnesota,  so  far  as  lumber  corporations  were  con- 
cerned. This  was  the  act  of  January  12, 1902,  containing  a  provision 
under  which  the  large  lumber  corporations  were  enabled  to  purchase 
vast  quantities  of  pme  on  the  cecled  Indian  lands  from  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Minnesota  law  intended  to  be  a  preventive  of  such  a  con- 
summation to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  effect  of  this  pro- 
vision was  to  pave  the  way  also  for  these  lumber  corporations  to 
acquire  the  pine  from  the  White  Earth  Reservation  without  buying 
the  lands,  and  thus,  as  to  that  tract  of  32  townships,  evade  the  pur- 
pose and  intent  of  the  State  of  ilinnesota. 

LEGISLATION   OF   1904. 

The  Interior  Department,  including  the  commission  appointed  to 
treat  with  the  Chippewas  under  the  S'elson  Act,  construed  the  gen- 
eral allotment,  or  Dawes  Act,  of  February  7, 1887,  to  mean  that  only 
agricultural  or  gi'azing  land  should  be  allotted  to  the  Indians,  and 
that  the  timber  land  should  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe  as  an 
entity.  As  late  as  1904,  the  Interior  Department  canceled  allotments 
for  the  sole  reason  that  they  were  pine  lands.  A  rider  was  put  on 
the  Indian  appropriation  bill,  by  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Clapp,  of  Minnesota,  providing  in  substance  that  timber  en  allot- 
ments theretofore  made,  or  that  might  thereafter  be  made,  might  be 
sold.  Now,  the  timber  land  theretofore  allotted,  if  an}*,  was  inconse- 
quential in  extent.  This  rider  was  introduced  January  13,  1904.  On 
January  12,  190-1,  Ee]iresentative  Steenerson,  of  Minnesota,  intro- 
duced a  bill  providing  for  additional  allotments  under  which  the  tim- 
ber lands  on  the  White  Earth  Beservati(m  were  allotted.  The  act 
containing  the  rider  was  approved  April  21,  1904,  and  the  Steener- 
son Act,  April  28,  1904.  The  one  legislative  measure  provided  what 
should  be  done  with  the  timber  when  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Indians,  and  the  other  provided  that  the  timber  should  fall  into 
the  Indians'  hands,  and  the  two  were  introduced  one  day  apart  and 
became  law  one  w^ek  apart. 

TIIK  AOmTIONAL  ATJX)TMENTS  UNDER  THE  STEENERSON  ACT. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  Steenerson  Act  each  Indian  who  had  re- 
ceived an  allotment  on  the  Wliite  Earth  Reservation  or  was  entitled 
thereto  should  have  an  additional  allotment  sufficient  to  make  the  <wig- 
inal  and  additional  total  IGO  acres,  provided  that  if  there  sbould  not 
be  enough  land  for  IGO  acres  each,  the  additional  allotments  should 
contain  only  so  much  land  as  could  be  allotted  by  dividing  the  total 
remaining  allottable  land  by  the  number  of  eligible  allottees. 

We  expect  to  show  that  of  this  White  Earth  Keservation  there  wi8 
an  area  of  lake  surface  aggregating  59,731.24  acres;  also  that  there  18 
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cbdined  as  swamp  land  going  to  the  State  as  part  of  its  quota  under 
the  organic  law  of  Congress  26,668.15  acres.  The  allotments  additional 
under  the  Steenerson  Act  were  made  by  one  Simon  Michelet,  the 
White  Earth  Indian  superintendent,  or  agent,  at  that  time.  By  omit^ 
ting  the  two  items  of  lake  land  and  State  swamp  land  from  considera- 
tion, he  figured  that  there  was  sufficient  territory  practically  to  fur- 
nish each  allottee  the  full  160  acres  of  land,  and  thus  he  proceeded  to 
allot  to  those  who  first  came  to  be  served  the  total  of  160  acres;  of 
course,  including  all  the  valuable  pine  upon  the  reservation. 

We  expect  to  show  that  those  wno  were  thus  favored  by  these  com- 
plete additional  allotments  were  largely  composed  of  persons  who 
could  be  handled  in  the  matter  of  purchase  of  the  timber  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  lumber  companies  that  had  procured  the  greater 
portion  of  the  timber  in  the  four  townships.  Large  numbers  of  per- 
sons eligible  to  additional  allotments,  but  who  came  later,  were  denied 
the  same  because  there  was  no  land  left  for  them,  there  being  31,516.88 
acres  lacking.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  so-called  additional  allot- 
ment under  Michelet  was  a  fraud  upon  the  rights  of  from  400  to  500 
Indians  who  were  absolutely  left  out  in  the  cold.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  would  seem  that  the  allotments  made  included  the  59,000  odd 
acres  of  lake  land,  thus  increasing  the  fraud  upon  those  who  were 
not  favored  with  pine  in  these  aduitional  allotments.  The  allotment 
was,  of  course,  in  direct  violation  of  the  Stfeenerson  Act  itself.  It  is 
a  matter  of  question  whether  those  who  had  knowledge  of  and  par- 
tictipated  in  the  benefits  arising  from  these  illegal  allotments  can  not 
be  yet  reached  by  a  court  of  equity  and  they  compelled  to  account  for 
their  misdeeds. 

We  expect  to  show  that  the  full  bloods  and  bona  fide  Minnesota  In- 
dians were  the  ones  most  made  to  suffer  from  this  series  of  illejjal 
transactions,  and  that, having  made  bitter  complainls  to  the  Indian 
Bureau,  a  special  agent  named  Downs  was  sent  to  White  Earth :  that 
he  made  a  careful  investigation  and  a  full  report,  basing  tlie  same 
upon  the  unequal  and  unfair  manner  of  the  allotment  and  recom- 
mending that  the  whole  affair  be  set  aside.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  accordingly  issued  an  order  setting  the  allotments  aside. 
Thereupon,  it  is  claimed,  Gus  II.  Beaulieu,  Benjamin  Fairbanks,  and 
John  Leecy.  acting  with  certain  of  the  Indians  of  the  reservation, 
petitioned  for  a  confimiaticm  of  the  allotment,  or,  rather,  that  an 
agent  be  sent  there  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  re<^er- 
vation  people.  This  petition  was  forwarded  by  Senator  Clapp  to 
the  Indian  Bureau,  accompained  by  a  letter,  and  it  resulted  in  the 
sending  of  another  agent,  named  McLaughlin.  Remembering  that  the 
scope  of  the  petition  did  not  cover  the  question  of  fraud  or  unequal 
distribution  of  the  land,  but  was  to  obtain  the  wishes  of  the  majority 


cipal 

a  missionary  of  the  protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  who  bore  the 

English  name  of  Rev.  Charles  Wright. 

With  Mr.  Wright  there  were  four  or  five  other  leading  Indians 
on  the  reservation.  Quite  a  large  number  of  the  followers  of  Beau- 
lieu,  Fairbanks,  and  Leecy  were  present,  outnumbering  the  mere 
representatives  of  the  othei-s  many  times.  Mcl>aughliri,  in  holding 
the  consultation,  whicli  was  in  no  sense  a  council,  seemed  disposed  to 
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put  the  question  to  a  vote  as  to  whether  the  Indians  were  satisfied 
with  the  allotment  or  not.  When  his  purpose  became  manifest  the 
representative  men,  thus  numbering  only  a  handful,  begged  for  time 
to  send  out  runners  and  bring  in  the  people  of  the  reservation  to 
participate  in  the  vote,  which  McLaughlin  arbitrarily  refused,  and 
thus  those  who  complained  were  vastlj'  outvoted  and  practically 
subjected  to  the  same  treatment  visited  in  old  times  by  snap  judg- 
ment in  a  packed  caucus.  In  the  report  made  by  this  man,  which 
we  expect  to  offer  in  evidence,  it  was  stated  that  some  50  or  60  full 
bloods  were  present  and  voted  in  favor  of  allowing  the  allotments 
to  stand,  whereas,  in  connection  with  said  report,  we  expect  to  show 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Wright  and  others  present  that  there  were  not  more 
than  five  or  six  of  those  w^ho  complained  of  the  injustice  of  the  allot- 
ment who  were  present  in  fact. 

TTpon  McLaughlin's  report  that  the  allotments  should  be  permit- 
ted to  stand,  it  was  so  directed  by  the  departinent,  and  we  expect  to 
further  prove  tliat  when  Mr.  Wright  came  to  Washington  to  repre-, 
sent  the  cause  of  those  who  had  thus  been  defrauded  and  then  over- 
reached, the  rei)()rt  of  Mr.  ^IcLaughlin  liaving  preceded  him,  he  was 
unable,  although  he  was  the  leading  chief  of  all  the  Chippowas  of 
Minnesota,  to  obtain  any  satisfaction  at  the  hands  of  the  Commis- 
sionei-  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  was  denied  an  audience  with  the  Presi- 
dent, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  brought  lettei's  of  introduction 
from  Senator  Nelson  and  Gov.  John  A.  Johnson,  of  Minnesota.  Dis- 
heartened, Mr.  Wright  returned  home,  and  tlius  the  nefarious  schemes 
of  the  lumber  interests  were  ratified  and  confirmed  by  those  who  rep- 
resented ofiiciallv  the  Government  of  tlie  T'nited  States. 

FIRST  CRAB  FOR  THE  TINE. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  of  100:*)  one  Fred  Her- 
rick,  of  Lac  du  Flambeau.  Wis.,  largely  connected  with  the  Steams 
Lumber  Go.,  of  Wisconsin,  and  himself  reputed  to  be  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  made  an  application  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indiai  Affairs 
to  purchase  the  pine  timber  on  the  White  Eartli  Reservation  and  es- 
tablish a  sawmill  and  other  lumWring  outfit  for  its  manufacture. 

Almost  immediately  the  Xichols-Chisolm  Luml)er  Co.,  of  Minne- 
sota, which  had  been*  the  largest  purchaser  in  the  four  townships, 
filed  a  like  request.  These  were  referred  to  one  J.  R.  Farr,  a  log^ng 
agent  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  who  recommended  that  the  timber  be 
sold  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder.  Sanniel  B.  Davis,  with  certain 
assistants,  a  man  almost  wholly  inexperienced  in  that  respect,  was 
dispatched  to  the  reservation  to  estimate  the  timber  supposed  to  be 
standing  thereon.  This  estimate,  which  apparently  w^as  little  better 
than  a  guess,  showed  a  great  deal  more  hard  wood  than  there  was 
and  very,  very  much  less  pine  than  there  was.  The  Indian  Bureau 
then  prepa reef  rules  and  regulations  for  the  cutting  and  manufacture 
of  the  timber  and  machinery  for  the  bidding  and  .sale  of  the  same. 
After  the  estimates  of  Davis  had  been  published  and  notice  given  for 
the  recepticm  of  bids,  a  new  estimate  was  made  showing  a  great  deal 
more  pine  and  far  less  hard  wood  than  the  earlier  estimate.  But  the 
sale  was  proceeded  with,  or,  rather,  the  reception  of  bidd  for  the 
same,  the  latter  estimate  being  considered  not  to  alter  the  situation,  as 
each  kind  of  timber  was  to  be  paid  for  according  to  the  amount 
thereof  actually  cut. 
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There  were  nine  bids  submitted  by  eight  bidders.  When  these 
were  opened  it  was  found  that  the  highest  actual  bidder  wa?j  Herrick. 
The  highest  apparent  bidder  under  the  misconception  of  the  amount 
of  pine  and  hardwood,  relatively,  was  the  Lyman-Irwin  Lumber 
Co.,  a  Minnesota  concern.  The  Nichols-Chisohn  Lumber  Co.  had 
been  a  bidder,  but  was  outbid  on  the  basis  of  any  just  estimate  of 
the  pine,  by  Herrick,  and  on  any  such  basis  as  that  of  the  Davis 
estimate,  which  overstated  the  hardwood  and  understated  the  pine, 
by  the  Lyman-Irwin  Lumber  Co.,  and  was  thus  altoa:etlier  out  in 
the  cold.  These  bids  and  the  report  of  Farr  there<^n  Avillhe  furnished 
in  evidence. 

Immediately  after  the  result  became  known,  the  agents  of  Xichols- 
Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  got  busy,  and  we  shall  show  that,  led  by 
Beaulieu.  Fairbanks,  and  others,  a  small  clique  of  the  Indians  not 
representative  in  character  or  method,  violently  protested  against 
the  sale  by  various  means  which  will  be  duly  explained  to  the  com- 
mittee by  documentary  evidence  and  oral  testimony.  The^e  pro- 
tests were  duly  placed  in  the  hands  of  Senator  Clapp  and  by  him 
transmitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  with  Uie  result 
that  all  bids  were  rejected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
field  Tvas  again  clear. 

THE  SECOND  (IRAll. 

This  was  more  successful.  The  complaining  Indian>  had  l>een 
driven  off,  the  intruding  bidders  for  the  pine,  from  Wi>^con.sin,  luid 
been  disposed  of  as  factors  in  the  great  movement  for  the  White 
Earth  lands,  and  the  question  now  was  how  to  do  it.  The  Sioux 
Railway  system  had  pushed  its  line  to  Winnipeg  from  the  Twin 
Cities  riprht  through  the  reservation  from  south  to  nortl*.  Half  a 
dozen  hamlets  had  been  started  on  the  reservation  along  this  line. 
A  new  county  was  created  out  of  the  reservation  itself,  with  a  few 
more  white  inhabitants  than  were  sufficient  to  hold  the  countv  offices. 
A  new  set  of  actors  had  joined  the  army  of  land  and  timber  grabbers, 
and  they  were  lookinjg  after  the  agricultural  lands,  and  the  question 
was  how  to  divest  the  Indian  of  his  allotment  of  pine  as  well  as 
his  agricultural  land.  The  Beaulieu- Fairbanks  idea  will  be  shown 
to  have  been  that  a  conmiission  of  men  to  be  (composed  of  the  Indian 
agents  this  same  Simon  Michelet.  an  Indian  missionary,  and  an 
Indian,  should  be  appointed  to  determine  w^hether  parties  applying 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  permits  to  sell  their  hind  l^e- 
cpuse  of  being  competent  to  do  business,  were  really  competent  <.r  not. 

No  sooner  was  this  plan  known  than  charges  began  to  be  made 
and  published  that  the  proposed  commission  was  to  constitute  a 
great  toll-collecting  scheme  of  the  parties  advocating  the  measure, 
and  a  furiou.s  opposition  was  engendered.  I^ater  it  was  proposed  to 
amend  this  proposition  by  placing  on  the  commission  a  State  dis- 
trict judge  instead  of  the  Indian  missionary.  The  opposition  still 
continued,  when  finally  a  representative  of  the  agricultural  land 
seekers  proposed  a  new  scheme,  and  this  took  form  in  a  rider  upon 
the  Indian  appropriation  bill  for  190G,  commonly  known  as  the 
Clapp  amendment  This  so-called  amendment  really  embodied  both 
ideas,  as  in  one  paragraph  it  provided  that  an^^  Indian  being  de- 
clared competent  by  me  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  be  treed 
from  restraint  in  the  alienation  ox  his  allotments,  and^  furtVv^t^  tVv^V 
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all  adult  Indians  of  the  mixed  blood  should  be  likewise  freed  from 
restraint  and  entitled  to  hold  their  allotments  as  in  fee  simple,  which 
allotments  should  be  subject  to  taxation  and  for  which  the  allottees 
might  have  patents  in  foe  simple  issued  to  them  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  upon  application  therefor.*  An  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  legislation  was  secured  to  be  passed  will  be 
furnished  to  tlie  committee  as  coming  from  a  representative  in  Con- 
gress from  Minnesota.  This  legislation  was  enlarged  in  scope  and 
effort  in  another  rider  to  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  of  1907. 

While  it  appeared  on  the  face  of  it  that  the  Indians  to  whom 
pino  had  heon  allotted  wore  free  to  sell  their  timber  to  whomsoever 
thoy  wished,  we  novortholess  expect  to  show  that  within  certain  well- 
defined  boundaries  no  one  could  purchase  pine  in  commercial  quan- 
tities with  the  exception  of  the  isichols-Cliisolm  Lumber  Co.;  thai 
within  other  certain  woU-dofined  boundaries  no  one  could  purchase 
commercial  quantities  of  timber  with  the  exception  of  the  Wild  Rice 
Lumber  C(k,  and  that  within  still  other  well-defined  boundaries  no 
one  could  purchase  conmiercial  quantities  of  timber  except  the  Park 
Rapids  Lumber  Co.  We  also  expect  to  show  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  best  agricultural  lands  had  been  tied  up  by  the  land  sp)eculators 
on  and  near  the  reservation  by  means  of  mortgages  secured  from 
the  Indiau:^  prior  to  and  in  anticipation  of  the  passage  of  the  so- 
called  Clapp  amendment.  These  speculators  paid  each  Indian  $25, 
or  some  small  sum,  had  him  sign  a  mortgage  which  recited  a  consid- 
eration.  generally  of  $*>00,  and  a  promise  to  pay  the  remaining 
$'j7r*  upon  the  passage  of  tlio  so-called  Clapp  amendment,  and  re- 
corded tlie  mortgage. 

No  machinery  for  carrying  into  effect  the  Clapp  amendment  was  pro- 
vided therein,  ami  thus  it  remained  to  be  determined  who  were  and  who 
were  not  adults  of  the  mixed  blood  and  freed  from  restraint  as  to  alien- 
ation. The  result  was  that  designing  persons  rushed  in  and  obtained 
deeds  and  mortgages  indiscriminately;  that  is,  from  children  of 
the  mixed  blood  and  adults  of  the  full-blood  the  same  as  adults  of 
the  mixed  blood.  In  all  of  these  they  were  accustomed  to  recite  the 
competency  of  the  Indian,  and  attached  to  the  deed  in  each  case 
they  usually  secured  what  purported  to  be  the  affidavit  of  two  per- 
sons that  the  allottee  was  an  adult  Indian  of  the  mixed  blood,  which 
affidavits  wore  ordinarily  passed  with  the  deed  in  making  mesne 
conveyances  or  in  recording  in  the  proper  county  recording  office. 
In  connection  with  these  transactions  we  shall  be  able  to  demon- 
strate to  the  committee  that  every  variety  of  fraudulent  schemes 
and  devices  which  would  occur  naturally  to  acute  minds  was  re- 
sorted to  to  defraud  the  Indians.  The  taking  of  these  deeds  in 
violation  of  law  from  minors  of  the  mixed  blood  and  from  full- 
bloods  eventuated  in  the  action  of  the  Government  in  requiring  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  file  about  1,200  bills  in  equity  to  remove 
the  clouds  from  the  titles  to  lands  thus  unlawfully  obtained. 

THE  SATURNALIA. 

Following  upon  the  sudden  acquirement  of  money  by  persons  in 
some  respects  less  fitted  to  handle  the  same  and  make  proper  use 
of  it  than  white  children  of  tender  years,  there  came  a  condition  of 
affairs  whicli  we  expect  to  demonstrate  to  the  committee  as  most 
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deplorable  and  shameful,  a  stain  upon  the  fair  fame  of  a  m^eat  and 
enlightened  State.  Saloons  ran  wide  open.  Cheap  and  tawdry 
articles  were  sold  at  extravagant  prices.  The  Indians  were  over- 
reachedj  and  the  money  they  had  ootained  from  selling  or  mortgag- 
ing their  lands  or  timber  was  coaxed  from  them  in  exchange  for 
objects  of  little  or  no  value,  but  of  supposed  utility — ^such  as  decrepit 
horses,  defective  vehicles,  immanageable  sewing  machines,  and  even 
pianos  of  little  worth.  A  perfect  frenzy  of  dnmkenness  charac- 
terized many  who  took  their  way  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Detroit 
and  cami>ea  in  its  vicinity,  and  practically  the  same  conditions 
occurred  in  the  hamlets  along  the  Sioux  Road.  The  land  shark, 
passing  under  the  more  dignified  title  of  real-estate  agent,  was 
everywhere  in  evidence^  and  the  money-loaning  shark,  posmg  under 
the  more  dignified  busmess  appellation  of  banker,  was  engaged  in 
overreaching  the  Indians  right  and  left. 

We  shall  show  that  this  condition  did  not  pass  unnoticed;  that 
some  of  the  more  fearless  and  outspoken  newsi)apers  of  Minnesota 
placed  it  in  detail  before  the  public,  assailing  these  conditions  vigor- 
ously; that  it  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment; that  Indian  Agent  Michelet  was  called  upon  for  a  report 
concerning  it;  and  practically  in  such  report  whitewashed  the  wnole 
matter;  and  that  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Assistant  Senotary  of 
the  Interior  was  quoted  in  a  Minnesota  daily  by  its  Washington  cor- 
respondent as  having  said  in  substance  and  effect  that  he  could  not 
see  how  such  a  condition  could  be  avoided  with  such  a  law  upon  the 
statute  book,  all  of  which  will  be  shown  to  the  cdniniittoe. 

THE   SWITCHING   OF   ALLOTMENTS. 

As  one  of  the  devices  for  fraud  and  deceit  and  wrong  toward  the 
Government,  but  more  especially  toward  the  Indians  wlio  had  been 
deprived  of  any  allotment,  a  system  of  switching  allotment^  was 
permitted  by  the  Indian  agent,  Michelet,  and  finally,  to  some  extent, 
confirmed  apparently  by  the  action  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  but  this 
last  probably  because  of  a  want  of  understanding  of  the  situation. 
It  occurred  substantially  in  this  wav:  Indians  would  be  alh.tted 
land.  Oftentimes,  if  examined  at  all,  it  would  be  found  to  be  of 
little  value.  They  would  sell  it  cheap  to  the  graft(»rs,  of  course,  as 
they  understood  it,  parting  title  witii  the  land  originally  assigned 
to  them,  or  rather,  agreeing  to.  The  purchaser  would  then,  by  pro- 
curing the  descripticm  to  be  switched,  obtain  a  more  valuable  or,  at 
least,  desirable  description  to  be  substituted,  for  which  the  ignorant 
allottee  would  execute  a  deed  to  his  cunning  purcha>;('r.  A  large 
amount  of  this  nefarious  work,  which  we  believe  to  have  been  wholly 
illegal  in  character,  was  done,  and  it  is  difficult  to  under -tanil  how 
such  changes  could  have  been  made  while  Indians  perfectly  eligible 
thereto  were  denied  allotments  for  want  of  land  to  allot.  It  is  alto- 
gether likely  that  eventually  all  these  Indians  who  were  defrauded 
by  the  failure  to  secure  allotments,  as  well  as  by  the  switching  proc- 
ess practiced  by  the  allotting  agent,  will  knock  at  the  doors  of 
Congress  for  recompense  for  the  wrong  practiced  upon  them  in  that 
regard.  Their  several  claims  will  fiirnish  the  gr(;undwork  for 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  applications  for  relief,  and  Congress 
may  be  importuned  for  some  sort  of  commission  or  other  machinery 
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to  adjudicate  their  claims.  Even  their  principal  chief,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Wright,  or  \Miite  Cloud,  has  never  been  able  to  secure  an 
additional  allotment  because  he  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
time  the  same  occurred,  while  a  minor  child,  charged  with  having 
no  Indian  blood  whatever  in  her  veins,  is  alleged  to  have  been  the 
fiist  allottee,  and  to  have  been  assigned  an  allotment,  which  was  pur- 
chased from  her  at  the  enormous  sum,  relatively  speaking,  of  $19,000. 
These  probable  calls  for  future  expenditure  of  money  would  seem 
to  furnish  an  ample  scope  for  inquiry  at  the  hands  of  this  honorable 
committee. 

THE  ACTION  OF  MOOREIIEAD  AND  LINNEN. 

From  the  close  of  1906  or  1007,  when  isolated  transactions  were 
goinff  on,  but  the  fiercest  of  the  fraud  and  debauchery  had  subsided, 
till  the  summer  of  1909  a  condition  like  that  of  the  quiet  which  suc- 
ceeds a  prolonged  intoxication  occurred.  The  Indians  had  mainly,  in 
one  form  or  another,  parted  with  their  heritage  and,  in  most  instances, 
had  suffeivd  severelv  fnjm  its  result.  Povertv,  sickness,  a  sense  of 
mortification  and  loss  at  the  hands  of  the  white  man  pervaded  their 
minds  and  depressed  their  spirits.  The  pine  again,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  four  townships,  by  clean-cut  lines  of  apparent  division  had 
shown  up  in  the  ownersliip  and  possession  as  to  certain  territory 
(and  this  the  largest  and  most  valuable  part)  of  the  Nichols-Chis- 
olm  Lumber  Co.-  -])ine  reputed  in  extent  to  be  of  the  amount  of 
150,000,000  feet. 

Pine  in  another  clean-cut  and  well-defined  territory,  reputed  to 
amount  to  about  50,000,000  feet,  was  found  to  be  in  the  possession 
and  under  the  control  of  the  Park  Rapids  Lumber  Co;  and  in  still 
another  section,  equally  well  defined  in  its  boundary  line,  a  reputed 
50,000,000  feet  was  controlled  by  the  Wild  Rice  Lumber  Co.  Like- 
wise the  best  of  the  agricultural  lands  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of, 
or  under  the  control  of,  the  so-called  bankers  at  the  hamlets  before 
menticmed  and  certain  men  of  greath  wealth  and  influence  resident 
in  the  city  of  Duluth,  as  well  as  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  In  the 
summer  of  1909  a  New  England  professor  stopped  off  the  train  at 
Detroit,  Minn.,  and  there  became  aware  of  the  beastlv  condition  of 
debauchery  and  intoxication  to  which  some  of  the  belated  Indians 
had  been  reduced.  His  name  was  \A'arren  K.  Moorehead,  and  his 
residence  Andover,  Mass. 

Shocked  by  the  conditions  which  confronted  him  and  subsequently 
going  upon  and  over  the  reservation,  and  thereby  being  provoked  to 
righteous  indignation  by  the  conditions  he  discovered,  he  sacrificed 
temporarily  his  interest  in  scientific  investigation  and  came  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  knocked  at  the  doors  of  the  Indian  Bureau  withgreint 
energy  and  found  his  way,  it  is  claimed,  to  the  ^Miite  House,  and  in 
each  instance  was  received  cordially.  He  was  at  once  appointed  a 
special  inspector  for  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  there  was  also  assigned 
to  the  work  E.  B.  LinneUj  Indian  inspector  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  both  were  dispat(5hed  to  the  White  Earth  Reservation; 
and,  wuth  a  retinue  of  stenographers,  interpreters,  and  other  assist- 
ants, spent  many  w^eks  in  a  tedious,  but  thorough,  investigation  of 
^JhA  whole  matter.  The  testimony  of  these  gentlemen  and  their  re- 
^^K^  filed  at  the  time  as  the  result  of  their  labors,  will  be  placed 
^^^  the  committee  and  will  form,  as  will  be  demonstrated,  the 
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basis  for  the  combined  action  of  the  Departments  •>£  JiittTior  and 
Justice  to  make  a  clean-up  of  the  whole  matter.  Such  testimony  and 
reports  will  be  a  demonstration  in  and  of  themselves. 

THE  GRIEVAKCES  OF  THE  REAL  MINNESOTA  INDIANS. 

As  stated  by  them,  the  grievances  of  the  real  Indians  of  ilinnesota 
are  very  great,  and  have  been  borne  by  them  with  a  patience  and 
long-sufferinjg  kindness  remarkable  in  a  people  not  yet  supposed 
to  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  lortitude  akin  to  martyr- 
dom as  the  white  man  oi  high  intelligence  is  supposed  to  he. 

Stated  in  brief,  they  claim  that  whereas  they  and  their  fathers, 
the  Indians  within  tHe  boundary  lines  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
originally  owning  and  possessing  all  the  lands,  rights,  and  benefits 
belonging  to  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribes,  have  been  intruded 
upon  oy  Chippewa  and  other  Indians  of  other  States,  and  people 
having  no  Indian  blood  whatever,  through  the  baneful  influence  of 
persons  who  first  came  into  their  boundaries  as  traders  and  em- 
ployees of  trading  companies;  that  they  have  been  gradually  over- 
powered and  overburdened  and  outnumbered  by  such  intruders,  and 
thereby  deprived  of  their  lands,  their  tribal  funSs,  their  tribal  rights, 
their  voice  in  Indian  council,  and  many  other  things  dear  to  and 
properly  belonging  to  themselves  only. 

Authentic  histories  of  the  Minnesota  Indians  inform  us  that  the 
instinct  of  this  race  for  preservation  of  its  national  integrity  predis- 
posed it  to  hostility  toward  the  whites.  This  inborn  feeling  was 
increased  by  the  enormous  prices  charged  by  the  traders  for  goods, 
by  their  debauching  of  their  women,  and  the  sale  of  liquors  which 
were  attendefl  by  drunken  brawls,  often  resulting  fatally  (o  the  par- 
ticipants. The  hostility  arising  from  these  cause.^  was  imt  trivial  in 
comparison  with  that  which  arose  out  of  the  sale  of  their  lands  and 
the  treaties  connected  therewith.  The  traders,  knowin*!  for  years 
in  advance  that  the  whites  would  purchase  the  Indian  lands,  sold 
the  Indians  goods  on  credit,  expecting  to  realize  their  pay  from  the 
consideration  paid  by  the  Government.  They  thus  became  the  inter- 
ested instruments  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Indians  to  the 
treaties,  and  the  concurrence  oi  the  Indians  was  obtained  largely  by 
refusing  to  give  them  further  credit  and  by  representing  to  them 
that  they  would  receive  an  immense  amount  of  money  if  they  sold 
their  lands,  and  would  thenceforth  live  at  ease,  with  plenty  to  eat 
and  wear.  After  the  treaties  were  agreed  to  the  traders  appro])ri- 
ated  the  Indians'  annuities  by  procuring  the  payment  thereof  to 
thenL'^ehes.  Claims  for  depredations  upon  white  settlers  were  also 
deducted.  ITiese  claims  were  always,  when  based  on  fact,  double 
the  actual  loss,  and  the  "expenses"  of  obtaining  the  allowance  of  a 
claim  always  entered  into  the  amount  demanded  and  received. 

In  the  spring  of  1862  Chief  Hole-in-the-Day  visited  Washington 
to  expose  nieir  grievances,  but  an  audience  was  so  long  delayed  by 
those  in  authority  that  he  returned  to  Minnesota  in  disgust  and  ad- 
vised his  people  to  join  with  the  Sioux  Indians  in  the  massacre  of 
the  white  settlers.  This  was  prevented  only  by  the  hereditary  en- 
mitj^of  the  Chippewas  towardithe  Sioux  and  by  the  promises  made 
by  iJnited  States  Senator  Bice  and  other  whiteis  who  had  influence 
with  them.    A  soleDin  treaty  was  entered  into  wherein  the  Govern- 
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inent  promised  to  investigate  and  redress  their  wrongs.  The  redress, 
however,  has  never  come.  In  18G8  Chief  Hole-in-the-Day  was  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood  by  the  agents  of  the  persons  interested  in  plunder- 
ing his  people,  and  for  a  considerable  time,  it  is  claimed,  the  Indians 
were  so  terrorized  by  that  circumstance  which  they  and  their  children 
mention  almost  in  whispers  to  this  day  that  these  intruders  had  Utfle 
opposition  in  padding  the  roll  by  inserting  thereon  the  names  of 
whomsover  they  desired  to  make  use  of. 

In  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and,  it  is  said,  elsewhere  Indians  had  se- 
cured rights  and  benefits  as  members  of  the  tribes  in  those  States  and 
had  parted  with  their  rights.  They,  having  nothing  more  to  gain, 
like  many  white  people,  turned  their  footsteps  westward  toward  a 
land  in  the  State  of  Aiinnesota  where  there  was  more  freedom  of  move- 
ment and  a  new.opportunity  to  enjoy  annuities^  allotments,  and  tribal 
(privileges  at  the  hands  of  the  Government.  It  is  claimed  tnat  there  ia 
)ut  one  regular  method  whereby  Indians,  according  to  Chippewa 
custom,  coiud  be  properly  placed  upon  the  roll  and  become  memberR 
of  the  tribe  by  adoption,  namely,  that  at  a  general  council  of  the 
tribes  regularly  called  and  constituted  as  such  the  name  of  the  pro- 
posed candidate  might  be  considered  and  by  a  vote  of  at  least  a  ma- 
jority of  those  assembled  and  rightfully  participating  therein,  the 
candidate  should  be  formally  and  solemnly  adopted  into  the  tribe^ 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  property  held  in  common  as  it  then  was  by  this 
tribe,  if  it  had  been  hold  by  a  community  of  white  citizens  as  common 
property,  could  not  have  been  enjoved  by  any  outsider  without  the 
con??ent  of  every  party  in  interest.  'These  Indians  owned  their  reser- 
vations, many  in  number  and  large  in  aggi'Cgate  extent. 

They  partiMl  with  ihem  only  hy  treaties  with  the  United  States 
and  for  (Musitlei-aticns  ap*eed  upon  lH»tween  the  Government  com- 
missioners an<l  themselves.  It  would  l)e  the  height  of  wrong  nnd 
injustice,  ijoth  legally  and  morally,  to  bring  in  informally,  without 
the  consent  of  all  persons  interested,  and  install  as  memliers  of  the 
tribe,  entitled  to  equal  benefits  and  advantages,  persons  who  had 
immigrated  to  that  country  and  were  making  it  merely  their  habitat. 
It  is  claimed  tiiat  a  large  number  of  devices  for  obtaining  places  on 
the  roll  were  adopted  l)y  these  designing  inti-uders.  One  of  the  nlo^t 
noted  of  these  we  expect  to  show  was  the  following: 

One  White  Cloud,  the  father  of  Rev.  Charles  Wright,  became 
stnmgly  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicants.  Tie  was  the  principal 
chief  of  all  the  Minnesota  Indians.  It  will  be  shown  that  the  design- 
ing leaders  of  the  intruding  parties  were  accustomed  to  furnish  hira 
and  lead  him  to  drink  to  excess  strong  liquors.  After  he  l)ecame  in- 
toxicated they  would  present  candidates  for  adoption,  induce  him  to 
§0  through  some  form  of  ceremony  in  his  maudlin  condition  and  in 
le  presence  of  witnesses  furnished  for  the  purpose.  They  would 
then  have  him  place  the  names  of  the  parties  so  pretended  to  be 
adopted  upon  the  rolls  of  the  tribe.  We  believe  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  present  to  the  committee  persons  who  will  testify  to  having  been 
eyewitnesses  of  these  nefarious  proceedings. 

In  such  manner  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Indians  who  had  real 
right  were  overawed,  intimidated,  and  practically  silenced  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  while  the  process  of  their  spoliation  was  going  on. 

Another  important  factor  working  against  the  Minnesotas  and  in 
favor  of  the  intruders  was  the  commission  commonly  called  the  Chip- 
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pewa  CScMnmission  under  the  Nelson  Act  of  1889.  By  the  terms  of 
this  act  a  commission  was  to  be  appointed  to  treat  with  the  Indians 
and  secnre  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  different  tribes  or  bands  of 
Minnesota  before  the  law  could  become  operative,  and,  as  a  mere 
means  of  making  fairly  siu*e  that  they  had  this  assent,  they  were 
to  make  a  census  or  list  of  the  Indians.  Under  these  circumstances, 
of  course,  the  intruders  were  as  active  and  as  much  present  as  the 
real  Minnesota  Indians. 

In  fact,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  more  so,  and  since  the  rjues- 
tion  of  their  relative  rights  in  no  wise  concerned  the  commission, 
which  was  mainly  intrusted  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  a 
treaty  and  securmg  the  assent  of  the  Minnesota  Chippewas  to  this 
law  and  to  the  cession  of  lands  to  the  United  States  and  of  the  counter- 
considerations  to  be  given  by  the  United  States  therefor,  there  was  no 
definite  determination  by  such  treaty  or  by  such  commission  of  the 
riffhts  of  any  of  these  Indians  who  so  participated  as  among  them- 
selves, but  ever  since  it  has  been  stoutly  claimed  by  the  intruders  that 
this  census  and  this  action  of  the  commission  insured  their  status  as 
members  of  the  Minnesota  tribes  and  entitled  them  and  their  de- 
scendants to  equal  rights  and  benefits  with  tlie  real  Indians  of  Min- 
nesota. 

This  they  still  claim,  and  it  will  be  shown  to  the  committee  that 
this  question  is  one  fraught  with  great  interest,  both  to  the  Indians 
themselves  and  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  hec^auso  if  in 
a  direct  pixxieeding  of  some  nature  to  determine  «lefinitely  and  for 
all  time  w^ho  are  Indians  of  Minnesota  and  who  are  not.  it  shouM  be 
determined  as  a  legal  proposition  that  largo  num])ers  of  those  who 
have  been  receiving  allotments  and  particij^ating  in  annuities  were 
not  entitled  thereto,  and  that  bv  such  misadministratir.n  bv  the 
United  States  as  guardian  of  the  tribes,  the  Indians  <»f  Minnesota 
have  been  damagecl  and  deprived  of  lands  and  moneys  which  right- 
fuUv  belonged  to  them,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  they  might 
equitably  call  upon  their  guardian  to  make  good  the  h^ss.  Su<"h  an 
inquiry,  to  say  the  least,  being  necessary  upon  the  part  (»f  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  having  already  been  begur.  by  initia- 
tory steps  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Indian  Commissinne!*.  must  there- 
fore involve  expenditures  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which 
are  a  proper  subject  for  consideration  by  this  honorable  comniittee. 

From  that  which  has  been  recited  heretofore  in  t])is  statement  con- 
nected with  what  we  have  now  to  say  and  which  we  expect  to  prove, 
we  design  that  the  committee  should  infer  that  the  acquirement  of 
the  timber  and  of  the  best  agricultural  land,  and  the  practical  spolia- 
tion of  a  large  portion  of  the  last  stand  or  abiding  place  <if  the  Chip- 
pewa Indians  of  Minnesota,  has  been  largely  accomplished  through 
these  same  baneful  influences,  who  have  thus,  as  intruders  among  the 
Indians  of  Minnesota,  made  themselves  practical  rulers  and  con- 
trollers of  the  means  for  such  spoliation  at  every  important  junc- 
ture. We  expect  to  show  that  it  is  these  influences,  acting  under 
direct  pay  of  one  of  these  lumber  companies  and  regularly  dra^ving 
salaries  from  its  pay  roll,  that  have  mfluenced  and  controlled  the 
course  of  events  smce  1904. 

We  will  show  that  when  the  proposition  was  made  and  tlu»  law 
passed  in  1897  for  the  sale  of  the  dead  and  down  timber  and  it  was 
required  that  contracts  should  be  given  only  to  Indians  these  same 
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influences  were  at  work  as  contractors  doing  the  cutting  and  logging 
and  dealing  with  the  heavy  lumber  interests;  that  later,  when 
Herrick  made  his  proposition  to  buy  the  timber  on  the  reservation 
contained  in  the  32  townships,  and  that,  at  the  secret  bidding,  the 
Nichols-Chisolni  Lumber  Co.  was  outbid  at  one  end  bv  Herrick 
and  at  the  other  by  the  Lyman-Irwin  Lumber  Co.,  it  was  these 
paid  agencies  and  influences  that  got  busy,  drummed  up  a  few 
henchmen,  who  were  their  close  and  subservient  adherents,  and  made 
a  showing  to  a  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  must  have  deceived 
him  into  the  belief  that  the  whole  tribe  was  in  arms  against  the 
best  bid  made  in  the  Indian  intere^st  by  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  as  will  appear  from  the  report  of  an  official  who  gave  the 
matter  careful  and  expert  investigation,  and  thus  defeated  the  best 
interests  of  the  Indians  for  their  employers  b^  deceiving  the  In- 
terior Department  here  in  Washington:  that  it  was  these  parties 
who  were  later  active  in  securing  the  affirmance  of  the  unfair  and 
fraudulent  allotment  by  the  Indian  agent,  Michelet;  that  it  was  the 
same  parties  who  became  active  in  the  attempt,  by  legislation,  to 
procure  a  commission  to  decide  upon  the  competency  of  the  Indians 
to  be  emancipated  from  restraint  in  the  sale  of  their  allotments; 
and  that  it  was  the  same  influences  that  after  the  passage  of  the 
Clapp  amendment  was  found  to  have  secured  the  largest  share  of 
the  timber  upon  this  reservation  for  their  employers  of  the  lum- 
bering interests,  and  the  agricultural  lands  for  the  parties  herein- 
before described. 

THE    EXPENDITURE     OF    (HIPPEWA    FUNDS. 

Auiither  serious  grievance  affecting  the  real  Indians  of  Minne- 
sota and,  if  thev  sliould  be  held  entitled  to  anv  consideration,  the  in- 
truders  as  well  is  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  their  inone^y  in 
practicallv  wasted  efforts  in  the  handling  of  their  interests  in  tunes 
past  by  the  Government.  The  origin  of  these  troubles  dates  back 
to  1889.  when  tlie  Government  sent  three  commissioners  to  obtain 
from  tlie  Chippewas  a  cession  of  their  valuable  reservations  covered 
with  forests  of  magnificent  pine.  The  Indians  at  first  were  un- 
willing to  make  a  treaty.  They  were  afraid  of  being  deceived,  and 
it  was  only  after  considerable  effort  and  some  strategv  that  the 
required  number  of  Indians  signed.  They  knew  that  tfie  reserva- 
tions and  the  pine  forests,  worth  millions  of  dollars,  were  all  that 
they  had,  and  for  years  they  had  ample  evidence  of  the  broken 
promises  of  the  white  man.  Knowing  that  the  whites  attached  great 
importance  to  an  oath,  the  Indians  required  the  commissioners  to 
swear  with  uplifted  hands  and  by  kissing  the  Bible  that  all  the 
promises  made  in  the  treaties  would  be  kept. 

The  first  result  of  the  treaties  of  1889  was  the  saddling  upon  the 
Chippewas  of  an  allotting  commission  of  three  members  and  a  large 
retinue  of  subordinates.  The  exj^ense  of  this  commission  was  $88 
a  day,  and  the  work  that  the  commission  and  its  subordinates  accom- 
plished could  doul>tless  have  easily  been  done  by  an  allotting  clerk 
at  $1,000  a  year.  Besides  this  commission  many  other  white  officials 
were  sent  to  the  reservations,  ostensibly  to  supervise  the  cuttins  of 
the  timber  and  on  many  other  pretexts,  for  all  of  which  the  Xadiaos 
had  to  pay.    A  corp  of  estimators,  each  drawing  $6  a  day  of  the 
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Indians'  money,  was  appoiiite<l  to  estinmte  the  pine  on  the  Red  Lake 
Reservation.  Fraud  having  been  discovered  in  making  this  esti- 
mate, a  new  corps  of  estimatoi*s,  numbering  about  26,  was  appointed 
to  do  the  work  over  again.  Each  of  the  new  corps  also  received  $C 
l>er  day  of  the  Indians'  money. 

The  new  corps  proved  to  be  grossly  incompetent.  They  were  al- 
ways well  supj)lied  with  whisky  and  drank  heavily.  Tiiov  spent 
most  of  their  time  in  towns  15  or  '20  miles  distant  fnmi  tlie  pint 
they  were  sent  to  estimate.  Some  of  the  interlopers  were  members 
of  this  corps  of  examiners,  and,  though  they  al)sented  themselves  for 
long  periods  of  time,  they  still  drew  their  pay.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  the  total  cost  to  the  Indians  of  these  two  corps  of  estimators 
was  $350,000  and  that  the  real  value  of  their  work  was  about  $0,000; 
that  in  many  cases  the  pine  had  been  underestimated  in  tlie  interest 
of  the  purchasers.  The  simoiuI  corps  of  estiInator^  wcw  lik(»wise 
discharged  and  a  third  corps  appointed  to  go  over  the  work  previ- 
ously done.  Like  the  celebrated  cast*  of  Jarndice  r,  Jarndice,  it 
seems  that  after  all  the  proceedings  were  over,  although  the  pine 
alone  on  the  reservations,  exclusive  of  that  on  the  White  Earth  Res- 
ervation, was  supposed  to  be  worth  from  $25,(X)0,000  to  5^50,000,000, 
there  woidd  l>e  little  or  nothing  l(»ft  but  heirs.  Although  an  Indian 
entitled  to  a  share  of  the  immense  vahie  of  these  hinds  and  forests 
nii«/ht  be  starving  to  death,  he  c(mld  not  procure  2  cents  from  his 
great  wealth  to  buy  a  pound  of  flonr. 

While  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  pine  was  thus  ])cing 
squandered,  the  Indians  were  also  being  defrauded  by  the  loggers 
and  lumbermen  who  w^ere  purchasing  the  timber.  By  the  cim- 
>l)iracy  at  the  Crookston  sale  in  11>0()  the  Indians  doubtless  lost 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  by  the  fraudulent  operations 
under  the  so-called  '"dead  and  down"  act  they  lost  even  a  greater 
sum. 

Another  source  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  real  Indians  of 
Minnesota  is  the  payment  of  annuities  to  persons  whom  the  Indiana 
contend  are  not  members  of  their  tribe,  and  whose  names  are  not 
properly  upon  the  tribal  rolls,  and  wdio  c<msequently  had  no  rights 
thereto. 

THE  TRA<iEDY  OF  is»s. 

Anothef  grievance  of  which  the  real  Indians  bitterly  iomplaia 
and  which  was  the  inunediate  cause  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Pillagi»r« 
in  1898,  resulting  in  the  killing  of  a  major  and  six  soldiers  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  the  woiuiding  of  many  others,  wns  the 
conduct  of  certain  mixed-blood  deputy  marshals,  several  of  whom 
it  is  claimed  by  the  Indians  were  persons  who  had  iinpro])erly  biHjn 
placed  upon  their  tribal  rolls.  These  deputy  marshals  <iiiginatetl 
and  devdoped,  as  we  shall  expect  to  shoA*,  a  system  of  arivstinjf 
and  transporting  to  St.  Paul,  Duluth,  and  Detroit  various  members 
of  the  trioe,  charging  them  either  with  bringing  whisky  upon  the 
re.servation  or  with  some  other  like  offense.  We  expect  to  show  that 
the  purpose  of  these  mixed-blood  deputy  marshals  wjis  to  -c«*urc 
fees  for  making  such  arrasts  and  for  bringing  other  ln<lians  to  the 
said  cities  as  witnesses  against  the  Indians  accused.  The  pi  notice 
continued  for  some  years,  imtil  finally,  as  we  expect  to  show,  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Pillager  Band  was  arrested  in  this  manner  and  taken  in 
Duluth.  He  was  left  at  Duliith  without  money  to  buy  food  or  to 
buy^  transportation  home,  and  compelled  to  walk  back  to  the  ner- 
vation, a  distance  of  more  than  200  miles.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
reservation  he  was  nearly  dead  from  exposure  and  starvation. 

We  expect  to  show  that  when  the  next  attempt  was  made  by  a 
half-breed  marshal  to  transport  an  Indian  on  a  trumped-up  charge 
the  Pillager  Band  assembled  and  after  holding  a  council,  in  which 
they  went  over  in  detail  their  hmg  list  of  grievances,  including  the 
squandering  of  their  funds,  the  stealing  of  their  pine  under  the 
^'dead-and-down  "  act.  and  the  logging  operations  or  the  half-bi*eed 
intruders,  thev  rescued  the  ai-icsted  Indian  from  the  hands  of  the 
half-breed  deputy  marshal.  AVord  was  immediately  sent  out  that 
there  had  been  an  uprising  of  the  Indians,  and  Federal  troops  were 
dispatched  to  Leach  Lake.  A  i)itche(l  battle  between  the  troops 
and  the  Indians  ensued,  in  which  Maj.  Wilkinson  and  6  soldiers  were 
killed  and  about  12  other  soldiers  badly  wounded. 

As  descriptive  of  the  mental  atthude  of  these  Indians,  we  quote 
from  an  address  of  the  Kev.  J.  A.  GiUillan,  a  former  Episcopal 
missionary  among  the  Minnesota  Chipj)ewas,  delivered  before  the 
Mohonk  conference  shortly  after  the  outbreak  and  printed  in  the 
records  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  A  Hairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

No  wonder  that  the  poor  Hoar  Islaiidors,  not  knowing;  wh*Te  to  strike,  Ftnirk 
at  last  wildly  and  blindly.  But  tliey  strnrk  no  woman  nor  child,  nor  man 
withont  arms;  (o  their  nobility  bf  it  said  tlmt  as  men  they  sought  luen  and 
heroes  with  arms  in  their  hands.  This  is  always  the  way  the  Inilian  d(H?s: 
He  bears  till  he  can  bear  no  longer.  He  has  no  newsimpers  nor  t)rgan  by 
which  to  make  known  what  is  being  done  to  him ;  he  does  not  speak  our  lan- 
guage, has  no  powerful  organization  of  friends  t<»  champion  his  cause,  and  at 
last  he  does  the  only  thing  ho  thinks  he  can  do— strikes  a  despairing  blow. 

In  conclusion,  avc  desire  to  further  cpiotc,  fnan  I)age  51  of  Senate 
Document  No.  70,  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  third  session,  a  j)ortion  of 
the  report  of  si)ecial  agents  of  the  (Teiicral  I^and  Office  (Park  aud 
Schwartz),  as  follows: 

The  poor  old  chiefs  are  i>rone  to  linger  over  many  of  their  past  grievances 
and  do  not  look  to  see  that  their  sle*'k  advisers  earn  a  livelihood  by  instigating 
them  to  violence,  defending  them  in  court,  pleading  their  ]»ardon  after  <-<»n- 
viction.  and  going  to  Washington  with  them  as  interpreters  or  attorneys.  Tbe»«c 
Indians  need  a  strong  and  impartial  Innnl  to  guide  their  destiny  and  save 
them  from  annihilation.  They  need  a  man  who  will  ilefeml  them  from  tbiMr 
enemies  and  preserve  them  from  their  alleged  friends. 

A  T\V0-ED<iKI)  FR.\ll)--TnE   MIIJ.K  L.\('  CASE. 

An  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Minnesota  Indians  have 
been  made  the  instruments  or  causes  for  defrauding  the  Government 
through  Congress,  in  the  interests  of  attorneys  and  these  same  parties 
who  have  been  so  often  suggested,  is  the  Mille  Lac  Indian  case.  An 
appropriation  of  $40,000  was  secured  through  an  act  of  (\>ngi-ess 
ostensibly  for  the  relief  of  the  Mille  I^ac  Indians  as  a  payment  f<»r 
certain  alleged  improvements  made  by  them  upon  the  MiUe  Lac  Res- 
erv^ation.    The  matter  came  up  this  way: 

••  In  18r)4  the  Mille  Lac  Band  ceded  their  reservation  to  the  (iovern- 

ment.    In  1862,  when  Chief  Hole-in-the-Day  advi.sed  a  combination 

^•nth  the  Sioux  for  an  uprising  against  the  Government,  these  Indians 
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refused  to  participate  on  account  of  their  ancient  enmity  with  the 
Sioux.  To  reward  them  for  their  loyalty  the  President  promised 
them  they  might  still  remain  on  their  reservation  as  long  as  they  did 
not  interfere  with  the  whites. 

Under  the  Nelson  Act,  in  the  treaty  of  1889,  they  ceded  this  privi- 
lege of  occupancy  to  the  Government,  but  some  portions  of  them  re- 
fused to  remove  to  White  Earth,  claiming  that  they  had  never  really 
ceded  anything  to  the  Government.  As  an  inducement  for  these 
parties  to  leave  Congress  was  persuaded  to  appropriate  $40,000,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  purpose,  to  pay  these  par- 
ties for  the -improvements  they  had  made  during  their  occupancy  of 
the  reservation.  (32  Stat.  L.,  268.)  Michelet  and  this  same  *Mc- 
Ijau^hlin  went  over  for  the  Government  to  investigate  and  appraise 
the  improvements,  'and  found  practically  none — nothing  but  the 
charred  remains  of  some  Indian  tepees;  but  to  eat  up,  that  is,  to  cover 
the  entire  $40,000,  these  charred  remains  were  appraised  at  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  the  tepees,  and  items  were  inserted  in  the  list  of  improve- 
ments, such  as  the  profit  an  Indian  would  make  gathering  wild  rice 
for  a  year,  for  gathering  wild  honey  for  a  like  period,  and  other  like 
items.  Now,  the  real  disposition  of  the  money  seems  to  have  been 
as  follows: 

Fii-st,  $4,000  was  paid  to  Gus  H.  Beaulieu  for  attorney's  fees, 
$'J,.'>00  was  paid  to  D.  B.  Henderson  as  attorney's  fees,  and  $1,500  to 
D.  15.  Henderson  for  expenses.  Four  chiefs  received  $1,000  each. 
About  $17,000  was  then  prorated  among  the  Indians;  $10,020  then 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Gus  H.  Beaulieu. 

It  then  became  necessary  for  the  Mille  Lac  Indians  to  employ 
another  set  of  attorneys  to  sue  Beaulieu  for  the  $10,020.  After  con- 
siderable expensive  litigation  Beaulieu  deposited  $5,600  to  the  credit 
of  the  Mille  Lac  Band  m  the  Merchants  >fational  Bank  of  St.  Cloud, 
Minn.,  and  paid  $1,000  to  the  Indians'  attorneys. 

The  traders  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mille  Lac  lieservation  then  com- 
menced suit  for  the  money  so  deposited,  claiming  that  the  individual 
men»hers  of  the  band  owed  them  money  for  goods.  Again  a  com- 
promise was  effected  with  the  result  that  a  portion  of  the  $5,600  was 
turned  over  to  Agent  Michelet  for  distribution.  There  is  now  about 
$208  waiting  for  the  claimants. 

We  think  this  is  indicative  of  the  way  in  which  Congress  has  con- 
tributed innocently  from  the  public  funds  to  the  support  and  enrich- 
ment of  a  few  persons  of  little  or  no  merit,  by  a  species  of  pretense 
of  recompensing  the  Indians  who,  in  the  end,  have  slight  participa- 
tion in  the  generous  provisions  so  by  Congress  made. 

TIIK   COMBINED   EFFORTS  OF  DEPARTMENW3  OF    INTERIOR    AND   JISTIC'E   OF 

REMEDIAL    CTTXRAOTER. 

Early  in  the  year  1909  the  matter  of  investigating  and  taking 
action/civil  and  criminal,  upon  the  basis  of  the  Linnen  and  Moor- 
head  reports  was  placed  in  the  Department  of  Justice  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  A  combined  force  of  the  two  depart- 
ments was  organized  and  began  operations  within  a  month  or  two 
of  that  time.  Much  has  heretofore  been  said  respecting  this  work 
and  the  exi)enditures  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  connected 
thei-ewith — ^matters  we  conceive  to  be  legitimate  subjects  for  inves- 
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tigalion  by  yuur  committee.     A   most  thorough  inspection  of  this 
work  and  of  these  expenditures  is  invited. 

During  tlie  winter  and  spring  of  1011  tlie  newspaj^ers,  having  an 
interest  in  this  work,  began  to  make  it  plain  that  influences  had 
been  set  in  motion  to  discredit  not  only  certain  members  of  this  force, 
but,  in  fact,  the  entire  of  its  ])ersonnel.  It  was  announced  that  a 
ccmnnittce  or  subcommittee  of  a  conunittte  of  the  House  of  IJepre- 
sentatives  was  to  be  sent  to  Minnesota  for  this  purpose,  practically, 
and  by  hint,  innuendo,  and  otlier  means  it  was  made  plain  that  ^'ertain 
of  the  force  were  to  be  accused  of  corruption  in  connection  with  the 
discluirge  of  tiieir  duties.  A.n  mmiu  as  authentic  information  f<»uUl 
l>e  obtained  a<-tive  measures  were  taken  to  ascertain  whether  there 
was  any  foundation  for  the  stalements  that  such  a  pbm  had  been  en- 
tered upon,  antl  it  was  found  that  then*  was  a  large  degree  of  truth  in 
the  claim  that  sucli  an  attempt  would  be  made  by  concerted  action 
among  numy  of  those  wliom  it  ha<l  been  f<»und  necessary  to  pursue 
directly  or  indirectly  in  these  remedial  proceedings. 

We  expect  to  show  the  committee  the  source  of  this  ctmibination 
to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice  by  bringing  worthy  Government  officials 
into  discredit,  the  numner  in  which  the  false  cluirges  were  to  be  nnuie 
and  the  nature  thereof,  and  the  persons  who  were  to  furnish  the 
material  tlierefor  and  the  nature  of  the  same,  and,  further,  to  show 
the  conunittee  that  such  proposed  action  was  devised  .for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  parties  interested  from  ])urMiit  by  the  (iovern- 
ment  through  its  regular  legal  channels. 

LKCUSLATION    AFFi:('TIN(;  TIIK   WllITK  KAKTII    MA'ITKltS,   PKNniNG   AM) 

IMtOPOSKU. 

Almost   inunediately  after  it  became  known  that  suits  in  erjiiity 
would  be  couuuenced  by  the  I)e])artment  of  Justice  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  clouds  fronj  the  title  of  the  (iovernment  to  lands  that 
had  been  unlawfullv  alienated  bv  minors  of  the  mixed-blood  and 
full-blood   Indians,  these  being  the  interdicted  classes,  a  prop<)>al 
was  made  by  (Jus  II.  Beaulieu  to  have  a  commission  appomted  by 
an  act  of  Congress  to  ])repare  a  roll  of  the  Indians  showing  tlioir 
blooil  status  and  ages.     As  this  was  a  plain  method  for  doing  away 
with  the  attempt  of  the  (ioveinment  to  reclaim  these  lands,  by  hav- 
ing the  commission  find  the  very  facts  which  the  Government  wju? 
seeking  to  haw  the  couils  find,  and  as  the  connnissicm  could  pn»''- 
ticallv   forestall   all   attempts  ma<Ie  to  re<'laim   these  lands  hv  wnA 
through  the  etforts  of  tiie  oHicers  of  the  twt)  departments,  prote>ts 
weie  made  to  the  i)a>sa<rc  of  this  bill,  when  intrmluced,  bv  both  tlit 
SecH'tarv  of  the  Interior  and  the  Attornev  (icneral,  with  the  iw't 
that  it  was  for  the  time  being  dropped. 

'I'iicrt  upon  a  roll  was  pi-eparcd  bv  a  skilled  and  exiH^rienced  offi^'ii^l 
of  the  Indian  Bureau,  answering  for  all  practical  i)urposes  the  pn' 
liminary  needs  of  the  Interior  Department  in  its  adniinistratiop 
until  the  judgnienl  of  the  C(»urts  could  be  obtained  by  and  throiijrl! 
the  equity  suit  in  each  ])articular  instance.  This  roll,  having  l>^n 
adopted  i)y  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was  published  and  widely 
circulated  among  the  Indians  and  all  parties  interested  and,  «i> 
might  ha\e  been  expected,  met  with  strong  opp(jsition  and  veheaieiit 
denunciation  by  tlujse  interested  in  defeating  the  equity  suite  and 
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unjiKstlv  and  unlawfully  holding  the  lands  which  they  had  acquired 
from  these  interdicted  classes. 

I^te  in  the  last  session  of  the  last  Congress  a  new  bill  was  intro- 
duced for  the  same  purpose,  which,  however,  was  later  withdrawn. 

Another  bill  introduced  during  the  same  session  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  so-called  inno- 
cent purchasers,  and  of  this  we  shall  ask  a  very  careful  inspection 
by  this  committee  for  the  purpose  of  determininff  whether  or  not 
such  a  bill  is  wise  and  just  and  whether  the  expenditures  of  moneys 
from  the  Interior  Department  for  expenses  in  carrying  out  its  terms 
would  I>e  advisable. 

At  this  session  of  this  Congress  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  if  passed  would  not  only  work  a  great 
liarni  and  injustice  by  discrimination  between  the  full  bloods  and 
the  mixed  bloods  but  would  involve  the  payment  by  and  through 
the  Interior  Department  of  large  sums  of  money  for  expenses  m 
carrying  out  the  Treasures  therein  provided  for,  and  would  irlso 
involve  the  premature  payment,  as  it  is  estimated,  of  $2,000,000  or 
thereabouts,  which  would  in  all  probability  be  as  speedily  dissi- 
pated by  the  supposed  beneficiarias  to  whom  it  might  be  paid  as  were 
the  lands  allotted  to  them,  and  bring  the  recipients  thus  pro\  ided 
for  so  much  nearer  to  the  conditions  of  objects  of  charity  for  the 
United  States  or  charges  upon  the  people  of  the  State  of  ilinnesota 
as  indigent  persons. 

In  conclusion,  I  respectfully  ask  at  the  hands  of  your  honorable 
committee  that  means  may  be  provided  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives whereby  at  the  least  possible  expense  and  with  the  greatest  rea- 
sonable celerity  all  these  matters  may  be  inquired  into,  together  with 
any  others  that  may  from  time  to  time  be  suggested,  to  tne  end  that 
the  Congress  and  the  people  may  know  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  wards  of  the  Government  have  been,  are  being,  and  may  still 
further  be  ill  treated,  cheated,  and  deprived  of  the  little  that  re- 
mained to  them  when  the  matters  hereinbefore  recited  began. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

M.  C.  BURCH, 

Attorney  in  charge  of  White  Earth 

Matters  for  Department  of  JiiRtive, 
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The  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Interior  Department,  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  an  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  the 
White  Earth  Reservation,  State  of  ]£nnesota,  convened  in  the 
United  States  district  court  room,  fourth  floor  Federal  Building, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  January  23,  1912. 

Said  subcommittee  consists  of  Hon.  J.  M.  Graham,  of  Illinois, 
chairman;  Hon.  Henry  George,  jr.,  of  New  York;  and  Hon.  Frank 
W.  Mondell,  of  Wyoming. 

There  were  present,  of  the  conmiittee,  Mr.  Graham,  chairman, 
and  Mr.  George. 

Aopearances:  M.  C.  Burch,  attorney  for  the  Department  of  Justice, 
in  cnarge  of  White  Earth  matters;  Mr.  E.  C.  O'Brien,  special  assist- 
ant to  the  Attorney  General:  Mr.  W.  A.  Lancaster  and  Mr.  Milton 
D.  Purdjr,  representing  D.  N.  &  C.  J.  Winton;  Mr.  R.  J.  Powell, 
representing  the  Nichols-Chisholm  Lumber  Co. -Mr.  Gus  H.  Beau- 
lieu  and  ifi.  John  Cari,  claiming  to  represent  White  Earth  Indians. 

Jessie  Carey  Smith  was  sworn  m  as  official  reporter. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  ready  to  proceed  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  We  think  we  are  ready  to  proceed,  in  a  way.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  take  up  a  statement  fded  at  the  request  of  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  before  it  was  decided  whether  or  not  there 
would  be  a  subcommittee  come  to  Minnesota,  and  attempt  to  follow 
that  as  nearly  as  possible  through  the  meetings  of  the  suocommittee 
for  this  hearing. 

Mr.  George.  Is  this  embraced  in  No.  7  i 

Mr.  Burch.  Embraced  in  No.  7  of  the  series  of  hearings  of  this 
House  committee  on  resolution  No.  103.  I  will  state,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  committee,  that  we  have  been  very  fortunately  en- 
abled to  provide  a  map  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  eliminating 
the  four  townships  sold  about  the  year  1900,  I  think,  and  while  it  is 
not  oITered  in  evidence,  being  rather  too  bulky  for  that  purpose,  the 
committee  may,  if  it  so  desires,  have  it  reduced  and  included  in  the 
committee's  proceedings  at  any  time;  and,  if  it  were  necessary  to 
have  the  map  itself  offered  in  evidence,  it  might  be  done,  although  I 
am  not  prepared  at  the  present  time.  It  contains  32  townships, 
and  a  bmuK  space  where  4  townships  would  have  been  if  the  map 
was  conlplet^  of  the  original  reservation  of  36  townships.  It  shows 
the  lake  area — the  water  area — the  line  of  the  Soo  Rai&oad  between 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  at  one  terminal,  and  Winnipeg  at  the  other, 
and  it  is  regarded  as  what  we  would  call  a  sectional  map.  That  is, 
each  township  contains  36  square  marks  or  spaces  intended  to  indi- 
cate each  a  section  of  land  approximately  in  extent  640  acres. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  there  to  indicate  the  character 
of  the  land,  as  to  whether  it  is  timberland  or  not  ? 
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Mr.  Birch.  Xo:  there  aro  no  iixdicatious  of  that  kind.  The  coiu- 
inittee  will  huvo  to  ilepoiul  upon  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  as  to 
the  general  location  on  this  reservation  of  timberland. 

The  Chairman.  The  map  as  it  appears  now  is  a  square,  or  would-be 
square — 6  miles  each  way  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Xo;  36  miles  each  way. 

Mr.  George.  Six  townships  each  wav,  but  the  four  townships 
begimiing  at  the  northeast  corner  ancT  extending  southward  are 
missing  i 

Mr.  liuRCH.  Are  missing,  because,  at  the  time  of  the  making  of 
this  map  they  had  been  sold  and  were  segregated  tliereby  from  the 
reservation  and  not  deemed  important  f(;r  tlie  purposes  for  wliich, 
doubtless,  the  maj)  was  made. 

The  Chairman.  The  i)roceeds  of  that  sale  was  Indian,  money, 
was  it  i 

Mr.  BuRCH.  We  expect  to  show  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  doubt  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Xot  at  all;  not  at  all;  that  is  beyond  question. 
There  is  no  doubt  on  that  })()nit.  It  will  all  be  embraced — and  I  mar 
say  to  th(»  chairman,  by  way  of  general  indication,  that  the  subject 
matter  of  these  four  townships  and  their  sale  will  bo  the  first  under 
Hiquiry,  if  the  committee  will  allow  us  to  offer  them  in  that  way— 
that  is,  subject  to  the  determinati<m  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  assumed  that  vou  have  studied  the  case 
and  know  how  y<ni  want  to  present  it,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  you 
should  present  it  as  you  have  j)repared  it. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  First,  if  it  please  the  ccmimittee,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
desire  to  n^xd  into  the  record  article  2  of  a  treaty  with  tlie  Cliippewa 
Indians  of  1807. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  do  you  read? 

Mr.  Birch.  Found  in  Indian  Affairs,  Laws  and  Treaties,  by  Kap- 
pler,  volume  2  of  treaties,  second  edition,  on  page  975.  Tliis  w 
th(»  treatv: 

Art.  2.  In  order  to  j)ro\ndo  a  Buitable  farming  region  for  the  said  bands,  there  is 
hereby  set  apart  for  their  use  a  tract  of  land  to  be  located  in  a  square  farm  am  nfiuiy  « 
possible,  with  lines  corresponding  to  the  Government  survey,  which  resen'BtiaD 
shall  include  the  White  Earth  Lake  and  Rice  Kiver,  and  contam  thirty-flix  townshi]* 
of  land :  And  said  portions  of  the  tract  herein  provided  for  as  shall  oe  found  upoD 
actual  sur\'ey  to  lie  outside  of  the  reservation  set  apart  for  the  Ghippewaa  of  the  Mis' 
sissippi  by  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  March  20,  18^,  ahaU  be  received  by 
them  in  part  consideration  foi  the  cession  of  lands  made  by  this  agreement. 

The  matter  of  the  selection  of  this  particular  tract  and  its  adoption 
by  a  committeo  of  the  Indians  of  Minnesota  will  be  adverted  to  later 
on  by  oral  testimony.     It  is  only  preliminary  anyhow. 

W.  D.  Andrews,  sworn  by  the  chairman,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  BuRCii.  Will  the  committee  ask  any  preliminary  questions! 
The  Chairman.  We  might  ask  a  few  preliminary  ones. 

Exanuned  by  Mr.  Grauam  (chairman) : 

Q.  State  your  full  name. — A.  Walter  D.  Andrews. 
Q.  Whore  do  you  reside  ? — A.  Minneapolis. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here?— A.  Between  16  and  16  yei». 
Q.  And  how  long  in  the  State  ? — A.  Since  May  of  1864. 
Q.  What   is   your   present   occupation? — A.  Insurance   and  the 
handling  of  farm  lands. 
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Q.  How  long  has  that  been  your  business? — A.  About  16  years. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  occupation  than  those  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  at  Wliite  Earth? — A.  In  a  measure;  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  done  business  there  at  any  time  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Along  the  line  of  your  regular  business? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the 
purchase  of  some  farm  lands. 

Q.  Do  you  own  land  on  the  reservation  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  owned  it  long  ? — ^A.  About  six  or  seven  years.  That 
is,  1  think  1  have 

Q.  Your  answer  is  approximately  correct — six  or  seven  years? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  traded  or  dealt  in  lands  there? — A.  I  purchased 
acme  land  and  have  sold  a  portion  of  it. 

Q.  You  don't  own  quite  as  much  now  as  you  have  at  one  time  up 
there  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  a^cultural  or  timber  ? — A.  Agricultural. 

Q.  Any  timber  land? — ^A.  No,  sir.  Well,  there  is — some  12  or  15 
acres  of  scattered  timber  lands,  a  particular  piece  that  I  have. 

Q.  How  famiUar  are  you  with  conditions  up  there  on  the  reserva- 
tion?— A.  At  the  time  that  I  purchased  tliis  land  I  traveled  quite 
extensively  over  the  agricultural  portion  of  it.  That  is  the  western 
portion.     The  eastern  portion,  which  is  timber,  I  know  nothing  of. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  proposition,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
regarding  this  witness  at  tliis  time,  was  only  to  describe  in  general  the 
reservation.  Later,  I  mav  sav  to  the  chairman  that  he  wiU  be  called 
upon  for  more  active  and  important  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  All  I  wanted  to  get  now  was  a  short  personal 
history  of  Mr.  Andrews,  so  that  we  would  know  to  some  extent  th« 
angle  from  wliich  he  looked  at  tilings.     You  may  proceed. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bitrch: 

O.  You  are  president  of  the  Farmers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co., 
of  this  city  and  State? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  You  are  actively  occupying  that  position  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Andrews,  how  many  townships  were  there  in  the  White 
Elarth  Reservation  ? — A.  Originally  36. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state,  tlie  towns  and  ranges  contained  in  that 
reservation  after  the  Government  passed  them?  -A.  It  incKides — it 
did  include  originally,  beginning  with  township  No.  141  to  No.  146, 
inclusive,  and  from  range  37  to  include  range  42  west. 

Q.  What  are  now  supposed  to  be  excluded  ?  Give  the  to\\Tis  and 
ranges  of  those,  if  you  can. — A.  Townships  Nos.  143,  144,  145,  and 
146,  of  range  37,  have  been  exdude-d. 

Q.  Have  vou  traversed  any  portion  of  these  eliminated  four  town- 
ships ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  those  ? — A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  Confining  your  answers,  then,  to  the  32  remaining  townships, 
will  vou  state  about  how  far  the  reservation  lies  from  MinneapoUs  and 
St.  PauI;  approximately?— A.  The  southern  border  lies  aoout  130 
to  135  miles  from  MinneapoUs. 

Q.  As  the  bird  flies,  or  as  the  railroads  go? — A.  As  our  railroads 
traverse  the  country. 

Q.  The  northern  border  would,  of  couree,  be  36  miles  farther? — A. 
ThirtVHsix  miles  farther. 
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Q.  What  lines  of  what  systems  of  railroad  pass  through  or  closely 
approach  this  reservation?  Describe  them. — A.  The  &)o  line,  ex- 
tending from  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  to  the  border  line  of  our  State 
just  south  of  Winnipeg,  trnvei-ses  the  entire  length  of  the  reservation, 
striking  the  southern  border  of  the  reservation  about  7  miles  from 
the  western  border  and  leaving  it  about  4  miles  from  the  western 
border  at  the  north.  The  Great  Northern  line,  from  Duluth  to 
Crookston  and  Grand  Forks,  passes  not  quite  parallel  with  the  north- 
ern border,  but  ai)proximatelv  so,  and  toucnes  the  reservation  at 
that  point  iust  about  6  miles  from  the  northeastern  comer  and  then 
angles  sligntly  to  the  northwest,  going  to  Crookston  and  Grand 
Forks. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  indicate  to  the  committee  ? — A.  I  don't  know 
that  I  can  follow  it  exactly;  I  will  give  it  as  I  remember  it  [indicating 
on  map].  The  Great  Northern,  coming  from  Duluth,  touches  the 
reservation  at  the  north,  6  or  7  miles,  then  angling  to  the  northwest 
to  Crookston  and  Grand  Forks,  while  the  Northern  Pacific  line,  from 
this  city,  comes  through — I  behove  the  point  is  Detroit,  some  12 
miles  from  the  reservation,  at  which  point  there  is  a  junction  with 
the  Soo  which  traverses  the  reservation. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  nearest  station  point,  south  of  the  west 
line  of  the  reservation  ?    That  is  about  6  or  7  miles  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Then,  about  10  miles  west  of  the  reservation  there  is 
a  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific  that  goes  north  parallel  to  the  west 
line  of  the  reservation. 

Q.  What  is  the  nearest  considerable  town  to  the  reservation  t — ^A. 
On  the  south  it  would  be  Detroit.  On  the  north  we  have  Fosston, 
Erskine,  the  principal  towns  on  the  Great  Northern;  and  on  the  west 
Twin  Valley.     That  is  only  a  little  station,  but  the  principal  station. 

Q.  About  how  far  from  the  reservation  are  the  towns  of  Fargo  and 
Moorhead,  and  in  what  direction  ? — A.  Fargo  and  Moorhead  are  west 
of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  reservation,  I  should  say,  approx- 
imately, 35  or  40  miles. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  Fargo  in  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes;  it  is  on  the  borders  on  the  other  end — the  first 
large  point  on  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  Road,  I  think, 
from  this  reservation. 

The  WrrNESS.  Probably  30  miles,  instead  of  35. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  watercourses  on 
this  reservation,  and  if  so,  what  are  they,  and  in  which  direction  do 
they  run  ?  I  don't  know  as  you  know  anything  about  that ;  but  if  you 
know  i 

A.  There  is  one  stream,  I  think,  is  about  all,  the  branches,  Wild 
Rice  River,  which  flows  in  a  westerly  direction. 

Q.  In  what  portion  of  the  reservation  is  the  Wild  Rice  River  I— A 
It  flows  just  south  of  the  countv  seat,  Mahnomen. 

Q.  Of  what  county  ? — A.  Malmomen  County.  I  was  going  to  re- 
mark that  Mahnomen  is  the  county  seat  or  the  capital,  and  is  on  the 
Soo  Railway,  near  the  certj-al  i)art  of  the  reservation  north  and 
south. 

Q.  Are  there  am-  logging  railroads  or  small  spurs  of  these  larger 
systems  in  any  direction,  that  you  know  of '( — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Will  you  now  describe  in  your  own  manner  and  from  your  per- 
sonal observation  the  general  character  of  tliis  reservation  for  agri- 
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cultural,  lumbering,  or  other  purposes  ? — ^A.  I  know  but  very  little 
about  the  lumber  or  the  timber  part  of  this  reservation,  llie  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  timber  and  the  agricultural  lies,  I  would 
say,  from  approximately  the  center  of  the  reservation,  and  a  line 
dnwn  through  the  center  of  the  reservation  north  and  south  would 
very  nearly  divide  the  timber  from  the  agricultural  lands. 

Q.  Where  would  the  timber  be,  to  the  east  of  that  or  the  west  ? — 
A.  To  the  east,  with  the  agricultural  lands  to  the  west. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  center  of  the  original  reservation  ? 

The  Witness.  I  mean  the  center  of  the  five  townships  left,  mak- 
ing about  2i  timber  and  2^  in  width  of  agricultural  lanos. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  soil  on  this  reservation? — ^A.  As 
far  as  I  have  examined  it  is  the  black  loam,  underlaid  with  a  clay 
subsoil. 

Q.  What  you  call  prairie  soil  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  its  topography,  flat  or  imdulating) — ^A.  It  is  rolling, 
the  two  southern  tiers  of  townships  being  more  rolling  than  the 
west.  From  the  north  boundary  or  the  two  southern  tiers  of  town- 
ships north  there  is  quite  a  little  bit  of  flat  land,  and  considerable 
of  it  is  wet  at  certain  times  of  the  year  during  the  wet  seasons — it  is 
not  what  would  be  called  rank. 

Q.  Is  there  any  considerable  area  of  water-covered  land,  I  will  put 
it,  lake  or  pond  area,  upon  tliis  reservation  ? — A.  Why,  there  are  a 
number  of  lakes.  Our  northern  Minnesota  is  noted  for  its  lakes,  and 
this  is  no  exception. 

Mr.  Graham.  Are  those  real  lakes,  or  are  they  swamps,  or  are  they 
to  any  extent  susceptible  of  drainage  i 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  the  fall  of  the  land  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  I  can  not  therefore  say  whether  they  are  susceptible  of 
drainage  or  not,  but  there  are  quite  a  number  of  permanent  lakes. 
Those  He  mostlv  in  the  southern  and  eastern  portions,  however. 

Q.  Is  this  lake  area,  in  connection  with  tne  other  lands,  in  a  con- 
venient way  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  people  living  upon  the 
land) — ^A.  Some  might  consider  that  they  were  beneficial,  while 
others  who  thought  solely  of  agriculture  would  consider  them  a  detri- 
ment. That  would  be  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  individual 
residing  there. 

Q.  Frequented  by  fishermen,  fishing  points,  etc? — ^A.  There  are 
some  such  lakes,  yes,  sir;  but  there  are  a  number  of  small  lakes  that 
don't  contain  fish,  and  I  don't  know  of  any  benefit  to  the  country  in 
any  way. 

Q.  Tk>  the  Indians,  so  far  as  you  know,  make  any — do  they  gather 
the  rice  to  any  extent  ? — A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that.  Do  you  know  whether 
there  is  any  quantity  of  rice  swamps  on  tliis  reservation  ?  That  is, 
wild-rice  swamps. — ^A.  There  is  not  on  the  agricultural  part  of  it. 

Q.  WeU,  around  in  the  swampy  portions  of  it  or  about  the  lakes  ?— 
A.  I  have  seen  but  verv  httle  of  it. 

Q.  How  early  was  the  first  occasion  when  you  visited  this  reserva- 
tion!— ^A.  I  was  around  the  border  of  this  reservation,  more  or  less, 
about  22  years  ago.    I  had  no  occasion  to  go  onto  it. 

Q.  You  have  been  there  ocx^asionally  since !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  ^ou  state,  if  you  know,  what  the  general  character  imd  sit- 
uation is  m  the  surrounding — can  you  bound  the  reservation  by 
counties? — ^A.  I  think  I  can. 
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Q.  Please  do  so. — A.  It  is  bouiuletl  upon  the  north  by  Polk  County, 
on  the  east  by  Cleanvater  County,  except  those  two  southern  tiere 
which  set  right  cIo\\ti  in  Becker  County,  so  those  two  southern  tiere 
on  the  east  and  south  and  west  are  b«)un(led  by  Becker  County,  and 
the  balance  of  the  reserv'ation  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Norman. 
The  two  southein  tiere  of  townships  set  right  down  in  Becker  County, 
so  that  Becker  is  on  the  east,  south,  and  west  of  these  two  southern 
tiers  of  t()^\^lships.  That  would  leave  the  four  tiers  being  bounded 
on  the  east  bv  Clearwater,  the  north  bv  Polk,  and  the  west  bv  Norman. 

Mr.  George.  Clearwater  seems  to  b<»und  one  of  these  townships 
on  the  north  ? 

A.  On  two  and  three  and  four  by  Polk,  and  one  by  Clearwater, 
ilav  I  step  to  this  other  map  i 

'f  he  Chairman.  We  can  get  it  i)erlian5  better  from  the  map  before 
us  here.     Bounded  on  the  north  by  P<dk  and  Clearwater? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  on  the  east  by  C-learwater  and  Becker? 

The  WrTNESs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  south  by  Becker,  on  the  west  by  Becker 
and  Norman  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  these  counties  surrounding  ]x>pulated  ?  That  is, 
whether  densely  or  sparsely  or  fairly  ?  Please  state. — ^A.  On  the 
north  and  west  sides  1  thinfc  the  land  is  practically  all  settled.  On 
the  east  I  know  nothing  about  it.     I  have  not  been  there. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Settled  by  white  i)eople  or  by  Indians,  or  by 
mixed  nopulation  ? 

The  Witness.  White,  ])rincipally  of  Scandinavian  descent. 

Q.  Fairly  prosperous  famiin^  community? — A.  Reasonably  so; 
ves,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  counties  are  the  reservation  and  the  four  eliminated 
towniships  inclosed?  Please  state. — A.  1  do  not  know  that  I  catch 
the  meanintr.  exactly. 

Q.  What  counties  is  the  reservati<»n  divided  into,  and  how  many 
townships  in  it? — A.  Into  Mahnomen  County,  which  contains 
20  townships. 

Q.  Aren't  you  mistaken;  don't  yon  mean  Clearwater  County? — ^A. 
The  reservation  is  in  Mahnomen  Count  v. 

Q.  Oh,  I  understood  you  to  say  Norman.  Go  ahead. — ^A.  And  the 
southern  2  tiers  of  townsliips,  comprisiuir  12  townships,  are  in  Becker 
County. 

Q.  Any  in  Clearwater^  I  am  reierrin<r  to  the  four  eliminated 
townshins.     The  four  eliminated  town«^hi|)s  woiUd  be  in  Clearwater. 

The  Chairman'.  Are  the  four  townships  which  would  have  iwl- 
joined  the  four  eliminated  ones  also  in  Clearwater?  Beginning  at  the 
north,  on  the  east  side  of  the  diminished  reservation,  tnere  are  only 
two,  tljree,  and  four,  do\\'n  to  the*  jog.  which  seem  to  be  in  Clearwater. 

The  Witness.  I  think  that  is  Clearwater  County. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  time  when  you  fii-st  went  there,  about 
wliat  the  j^r^neral  i)ric(»,  the  <r(Mieral  value  of  these  aCTicultural  lands, 
was? — A.  Xo.  I  was  there  first  22  years  ajjo.  I  don't  think  they 
had  any  salable  value  wlien  1  was  there  22  years  ago. 

Q.  It  was  all  reservation  then  f     That  was  before ^A.  Yes.    It 

didn't  luive  anv  salable  value. 
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Q.  Now,  at  the  time  of  the  practical  opening  of  the  reservation  to 
purchasers,  or  certain  of  the  Indians,  say  1906,  when  the  Clapp  Act, 
so-called,  was  passed,  will  you  say  whether  it  had  any  ? — ^A.  1  think 
it  did.  . 

Q.  What  was  the  general  valuation,  do  you  think,  placed  upon 
lands  at  that  time;  agricultural  lands  I  am  speaking  of  now?— A. 
You  simply  want  to  know  what  I  would  place,  as  my  opinion,  of  the 
value? 

Q.  Yes;  we  might  as  weUget  that;  not  the  market  value,  but  your 
opinion  of  the  value  ? — A.  Well,  I  should  say  aU  the  way  from  five  to 
ten  or  twelve  dollars  an  acre. 

Q.  Have  lands  advanced  in  value  since  that  time  ? — ^A.  Throughout 
all  our  Northwest,  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  what  would  make  the  difference  between  the 
S5  land  and  the^lO  and  $12  land  ? 

The  Witness.  The  land  that  would  be  low  or  wet  at  certain  por- 
tions of  the  year,  or  require  drainage,  or  would  be  covered  pretty  well 
with  what  we  call  "brush" — small  wood  for  timber — ^would  be  less 
valuable  than  the  land  that  was  a  little  higher  and  could  be  broken 
at  once  and  put  under  cultivation. 

Q.  Sow  did  you  ^obtain  your  knowledge  of  land  values  up  there; 
from  the  fact  that  you  had  bought  some  of  it  and  sold  some  of  it  ?— A. 
I  have  not  only  bought  and  sold  some  of  that,  but  I  had  the  year 
before,  and  the  year  before  that,  and  for  two  or  three  years  before 
bought  land  in  northern  Minnesota  farther  north,  just  across  the  line 
in  Canada,  which  was  better  land,  and  also  land  in  Dakota,  just  west, 
and  I  place  my  estimation  of  the  values  upon  what  I  was  able  to  buy 
land  for  outside  of  the  reservation  withm  from  one  to  two  years 
before. 

The  Chairman.  You  feel,  then,  that  you  are  competent  to  jBx  a 
price  on  the  land  there  at  that  tune  from  your  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  land  matters  in  that  neighborhood  ? 

The  WrrNESS.  Well.  I  think  so ;  and  was  so  thoroughly  convinced 
that  I  was  that  I  bougnt  the  land  that  I  did  buy  upon  my  own  knowl- 
edge, without  consultmg  anybody  as  to  the  value  or  what  they  were 
paving. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  probably  a  supreme  test.     Go  ahead. 

Q.  As  to  a  place  for  residence — homes  and  farming — ^for  a  class  of 
people,  as,  for  instance,  the  Indians.  Was  this  a  desirable  tract  of 
land  or  not,  in  your  opinion  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  would  have  to  quahfy  my 
answer  to  that  a  Uttle.  I  presume  I  would  be  allowed  to  ao  so  here. 
I  would  say  that  it  would  be  as  desirable  as  the  average  land  in  our 
Northwest  when  it  had  once  been  settled  by  the  white  man,  so  that 
he  would  have  the  advantages  of  civilization  and  societv;  but  at  that 
time  of  course  it  was  not  as  desirable  as  land  outside  of  the  reservation, 
where  it  was  all  subject  to  the  settlement  of  white  men  without  any 
strings  or  without  any  reservations. 

Mr.  OeoReE.  This  was  in  1906  ? 

The  Witness.  1906.  And  the  conditions  have  grown  worse, 
rather  than  better,  since  that  time. 

Q.  Well,  you  mean  now  from  the  standpoint  of  a  white  man  ? — ^A. 
Oh,  I  do;  certainly.        . 

Q.  I  rather  design  to  put  it  from  the  standpoint  of  a  residence  and 
home  for  Indians.     In  other  words,  for  an  Indian  reservation. — ^A.  As 
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far  as  I  could  discover,  traveling  over  the  reservation  at  that  time, 
the  agricultural  part  was  scarcely  used  at  all.     It  was  vacant. 

The  Chairman.  Your  answers,  given  up  to  this  time,  apply  only 
to  the  agricultural  land  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  because  I  know  nothing  of  the  other  lands, 
having  not  traveled  over  them;  but  I  found  along  the  border^  where 
I  stated  wjis  a  dividing  line  between  the  timber  and  the  praine,  that 
they  had  settled  in  there,  and  wherever  there  was  a  little  timber,  or 
a  little  grove,  you  would  find  perhaps  mixed  blood.  The  agricultural 
lands  had  not  been  tilled  to  anjr  extent.  There  were  a  few  little 
patches  here  and  there  that  were  tilled,  but  practically  it  was  an  open 
prairie  dotted  with  httle  homes. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  usual  crops  there? 

The  Witness.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  flax. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  don't  quite  understand  what  I  wanted  to  aak  of 
you.  It  is  this:  Wliether,  from  your  observation  of  this  reservation, 
it  was  a  desirable  home — reservation — I  speak  now  of  the  tenn 
"reservation" — a  desirable  home  for  the  Indians — ^A.  Yes,  I  think 
it  was,  so  long  as  the  fish  and  game,  which  were  fast  disappearing, 
would  remain.  But  as  soon  as  the  fish  and  game,  which  was  fast  dis- 
appearing, had  gone,  then  they  would  have  to  turn  their  attention  to 
agriculture  or  be  without  means  of  liveUhood. 

O.  W^ell,  even  then  would  it  be  desirable — would  it  be  as  desirable 
a  i)lacc  as  any  other? — A.  Provided  they  took  up  agriculture;  yes. 

Q.  That  is  wliat  I  mean.  Whether  it  would  be  desirable  lor  ull 
purposes  as  a  home  or  reservation  for  the  Indians  ? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  any  attempt  was  made  to 
stock  thosi^  lakes — keep  them  st  )oked  with  food  fish  ? 

Tiie  W^iTNEss.  I  do  not. 

The  CuAiRMAN.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  of  sufficient  depth 
to  enable  tfie  fish  to 

Tiie  Witness.  Some  of  them  I  know  are.  Some  of  them  are  con- 
sidered to  be  very  fine  fishing  lakes. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  wild  rice  you  speak  of  seems  to  be  of  consider- 
able importance  up  there.     It  is  used.  Is  it? 

The  Witness,    i  es. 

The  Chairman.  Good  for  food? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  at  all  like  the  ordinary  rice? 

The  Witness.  W^ell,  no;  it  is  inferior  to  ordinary  rice. 

The  Chairman.  But  is  it  of  tfie  same  general  character  or  same 
general  appearance  i 

The  Witness.  Oh,  yes;  but  still,  on  the  markets,  it  would  not  bring 
anything  like  the  price  of  the  other.  It  is  a  food  that  I  believe  the 
mixed  bloods  and  the  full-bloods  exist  upon  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  is  it  grown  there? 

Tlie  AViTNEss.  W'ell,  I  didnH  see  but  very  little  of  it. 

Mr.  (iRAHAM.  It  grows  in  the  swamps,  or  somewhat  swampy  land? 

The  W^iTNEss.  Y(»s. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  of  sufiicieut  iini)ortance  to  let  it  stay  on  the 
land,  if  a  real  farmer  had  it  i 

The  Witness.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  CiEOROE.  But  it  does  helj)  to  bring  the  game  there,  does  it  not, 
rtain  seasons  ? 
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Tlie  Witness.  I  think  so;  yos,  sir.  It  would  bring  the  wild  duck 
and  wild  gooso. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  y:)u  include  in  tlie  game  which  you  say 
is  fast  disappearing  ? 

The  Witness.  The  deer,  and  there  used  to  be  bear  and  moose.  I 
believe  to-day  there  could  be  none  of  the  moose  found  in  there — prac- 
tically none,  I  should  say.  The  bear  h«is  almost  disappeared,  the  deer 
is  very  fast  disappearing,  and  then  there  were  the  fur-bearing  aiumals^ 
wiiich  they  tell  me  are  not  nearly  so  abundant  as  formerly. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they,  the  mink  and  beaver  ? 

The  Witness.  The  mink  and  lynx,  and  I  think  the  beaver,  the 
muskrat. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Burch,  you  stated  that  you  expected  Mr. 
Andrews  to  take  the  stand  a^ain,  later?  « 

Mr.  Burch.  Oh,  yes,  on  otiier  matters;  I  desire  to  recall  him  later 
on,  I  suppose,  if  there  is  no  further  examination  now.  I  suppose  it 
is  understood  that  anybody  interested,  showing  a  proper  interest  in 
this  investigation,  can  ask  any  questions  they  care  to  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  would  like  to  exercise  a  little  con* 
trol  of  that,  but  anyone  showing  a  reasonable  ground  would  be 
allowed  to  examine.  You  will  hold  yourself  in  readiness,  Mr.  An- 
drews, to  recall.  I  understand  you  have  been  subpoenaed.  Is  there 
anyone  here  who  desires  to  ask  any  questions,  who  has  any  interest  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  I  now  desire  to  place  in  the  record,  and  wul  read  to 
the  committee — I  will  file  it  later  for  the  convenience  of  the  com- 
mittee— the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1902.  pages  28  and  29  of  that  public  document,  "The 
ceded  Chippewa  lanas  in  Minnesota.'' 

Mr.  Burcn  then  read  the  report,  which  was  later  marked  ''Burch's 
Exhibit  No.  1,"  as  follows: 

BURCH'S  exhibit  NO.  1. 

Report  of  Secrbtary  of  Interior  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1902 

(PP.2S-29). 

THE   CEDED  CHIPPEWA    LANDS   IN   MINNESOTA. 

These  lands  embraced  orignally  about  3,000,000  acres  and  constituted  the  finest 
body  of  pine  lands  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

In  order  to  dispose  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  the  act  of  January  14, 188^ 
(Stat.  L.,  642),  was  passed.  Under  that  act  about  660,000  acres  have  been  disposed 
of,  for  which  there  has  been  received,  approximately,  $1,126,830.18. 

In  my  last  two  annual  reports  I  adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  experience  of  this 
department  in  the  administration  of  that  act  had  demonstrated  its  inadequacy  to 
accomplish  the  purpjoses  intended. 

Saidact  provided,  in  brief,  that  after  tlie  cession  of  the  lands  they  should  be  examined 
and  dassified  as  ''agriculturar'  lands  and  *'pine"  lands.  The  pine  lands  were  to  be 
estimated  and  appraised  and  sold,  after  advertisement,  at  public  auction  to  the  high- 
est bidder,  and  the  agricultural  lands  were  to  be  openea  to  disposition  under  the 
homestead  laws  at  11.25  per  acre. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  classification  of  the  land  was  faulty,  in  that  lands 
were  frequently  classified  as  agricultural  that  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  pine  lands  and 
that  the  estimated  quantity  and  value  of  pine  on  a  given  tract  was  frequently  very 
much  in  excess  of  that  set  forth  in  the  reports  of  the  appraisers. 

Soon  after  these  discoveries  were  made,  and  in  order  to  relieve  the  situation,  the 
act  of  June  7,  1897  (30  Stat.  L.,  90),  was  passed  authorizing  the  sale  of  the  deacl  and 
down  timber  on  aaia  lands.    As  soon  became  apparent,  this  was  the  most  convenient 
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vehicle  for  fraud  that  had  yet  beeu  fiimbihod  those  who  were  peeking  to  despoil  the 
Indians,  and  on  March  1,  1891),  (;ongre:«H  patted  an  act  (30  Stat.  L.,  929)  under  author- 
ity of  which  I,  on  March  30,  1899,  directed  the  Commissioner  of  the  Greneral  Land 
Office  to  suspend  until  further  notice  a?  to  said  lands  all  estimating,  appraif^ing. 
examining,  selling,  and  cutting  of  timber,  the  letting  of  further  logg^ing  contracts 
under  said  act  of  June  7,  1807,  as  well  as  the  sale  of  said  lands. 

I  also  appointed  two  inspectors  of  the  Indian  Office  to  investigate  the  frauds  reported 
to  have  been  committed  under  the  dead-and-down  act.    The  result  of  their  investi- 

fEition  was  the  discover}'  that,  in  round  numbers,  12,000,000  feet  of -green  timber  had 
een  unlawfully  cut  under  dead  and  down  contracts  and  over  8,000,000  feet  cut 
without  authonty  on  individual  allotments.  They  collected  from  the  parties  m) 
offending,  without  resorting  to  legal  proceedings,  over  $o5,000.  Against  one  firm, 
which  made  re]>eate<i  efforts  to  compromise  for  less  than  the  value  of  the  timber,  a 
judgment  of  $93,560.60  was  linally  obtained. 

During  the  summer  of  1!KX)  representations  were  made  to  the  department  by  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  from  Minnesota  that  it  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  Indians  that  the  pine  lands  in  the  four  coded  townships  in  the  White 
Earth  Reservation  in  said  State  be  sold  and  the  agricultural  lands  opened  for  dispo- 
sition under  the  homestead  laws. 

I  accordingly  referred  the  matter  to  the  Commuisioners,  respectively,  of  the  General 
Land  Office  and  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  upon  receipt  of  their  reports  that  no  practical 
objection  existed  to  the  disposition  of  said  lands  as  provided  for  under  said  act  of 
Januarv  14,  1889,  and  the  amendment  thereto  of  February  26,  1896  (29  Stat.  L.,  17). 
I,  on  October  6,  1900,  directed  that  the  pine  lands  in  said  four  townshipe  be  offered 
for  sale  on  November  27,  1900,  and  that  the  agricultural  lands  be  opened  for  dispo- 
sition under  the  homestead  law  on  December  4, 1900;  and  the  order  of  March  30, 1899, 
suspending  all  proceedings  in  relation  to  said  lands  was  modified  accordingly. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  I  will  file  that  Exhibit  No.  1  now,  and  ask  that  it  gi» 
into  the  record  at  the  proper  point. 

Heretofon*  in  the  earlier  sessions  of  this  (rommittee  held  in  tlie 
citv  of  Washingjton,  1  think,  in  •lulv  hist,  the  Xelson  Act  was  cited, 
and  in  part  read,  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  record.  At  what  page 
possibly  t'le  chairman  can  state. 

The  Chaiumax.  Xo;  I  have  not  the  page  noted. 

Mr.  liuucH.  Ferhay)s  it  can  be  c»asily  found  by  anyone  desiring  to 
see  it;  as  it  U  one  of  t!ie  pubhc  statutes,  it  is  not  necessary  to  givi* 
furt'ier  empliasis  to  it. 

I  now  offer  to  r(»ad  to  t\\o  committee,  and  will  file  it  for  conveniemc 
in  t'le  report,  an  amendment  to  the  Xelson  Act,  so  called,  approvinl 
Feb.uary  2(5,  lS<Hi,  printed  2\)  Statutes  at  Lar^e,  17. 

M-\  liurch  then  read  t!ie  amendnu'iit,  which  was  later  marked 
**Bii.ch's  Exhibit  Xo.  2,"  as  follows: 

BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  2. 

Amexdmknt  to  Act  of  Januarv  14,  1889. 
[Approved  Ft-b.  ->«;,  ISWi  (-".»  Stat.  L.,  17).] 

Bf  it  iiKicted  hij  the  Senate  anrl  Ifounr  nj  h'cprifirntatiuat  of  the  United  States  <^ America 
in  (y'ongress  assembled,  That  the  lifth  siH^tion  of  th(>  act  of  CongresB  paased  J&nuan* 
fourt<*enth,  eiKhtoen  huiidn.Ml  and  ei^hty-nino.  providing;  for  the  relief  and  civiliutiou 
of  tho  Chippewa  Indiant*  in  the  State  of  Minne.H<)t;i,  he,  and  the  same  is,  amended  fo 
far  us  the  name  relaten  to  the  While  Karth  an<l  Red  Lake  Reservations,  and  as  to  the 
othor  re.'Hjrvution.s  mentioned  in  s;ii<l  act  whenever  all  the  allotments  of  land  in  sever- 
alty shall  have  l)een  niad«*  to  th<»  Indians  of  <?arh  reservation,  respectively,  therein 
provide<l,  so  as  to  n^d  as  follows: 

*  'Skc.  5.  That  whenever,  and  as  often  as  the  survey,  examination,  and  appraisil  of 
one  Inindn^d  thoii.'^and  avtca  of  &iid  ])ine  lands,  or  of  a  less  quantity,  in  the  discretion 
of  th«>  Secretary  of  the  lnteri(»r,  have  In'en  made,  the  }>ortion  so  surveyed,  examined, 
and  ap])raisod  .shall  be  proclaimed  u'^  in  market  and  offered  for  sale  in  the  foUowins 
manner:  The  Commi.ssioner  of  the  (ieneral  Laii<l  Office,  under  the  direction  of  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  cause  notices  to  be  inserted  once  in  each  week  for  four 
consecutive  weeks,  in  one  newspaper  of  eeneral  circulation  published  in  Minneapolis, 
Saint  Paul,  Duluth,  Stillwater,  Taylors  FallH,  Fosston,  Saint  Cloud,  Brainerd,  Gnwks- 
ton,  and  Thief  River  Falls,  Minnesota;  Chicago,  Illinois;  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin; 
Detroit,  Michigan;  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  and  Boston,  ^fassachusetts,  of  the  sale 
of  said  land  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  for  cash,  at  the  local  land  oflice  of 
the  district  in  which  said  lands  are  located,  said  notice  to  state  the  time  and  place  and 
terms  of  such  sale.  At  such  sale  said  lands  shall  be  offered  in  forty-acre  parcels,  except 
in  case  of  fractions  containing  either  more  or  less  than  forty  acres,  whicn  shall  be  sold 
entire.  In  no  event  shall  any  psurcel  be  sold  for  a  less  sum  than  its  appraised  value. 
The  residue  of  such  lands  remaining  unsold  after  such  public  offering  shall  thereafter 
be  subject  to  private  sale  for  cash  at  the  appraised  value  of  the  same,  upon  application 
at  the  local  land  office:  Provided,  That  sections  numbered  sixteen  and  thu*ty-six  in 
each  township  so  surveyed  shall  not  be  sold  until  the  claim  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 
to  the  ownership  of  said  sections  as  part  of  the  school  lands  of  said  State  shall  have  been 
determined. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  This,  as  we  understand  it,  provided  a  means  whereby 
the  timber  should  be  sold  in  quantities  of  100,000  acres  or  less,  and 
these  four  townships  embraced  less  than  100,000  acres.  It  provided 
the  way — this  amendment  to  the  Nelson  Act,  whereby  those  four 
townships  upon  this  reservation  could  be  segregated  from  the  reser- 
vation and  sold  by  two  methods:  One,  the  sale  of  the  timber  land  at 
public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder  in  parcels  of  40  acres  or  there- 
abouts; the  other,  the  sale  of  the  agricultural  lands,  so  classified,  or 
their  disposition,  at  $1.25  per  acre. 

The  C^iKMAN.  Whose  amendment  was  that  i 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  think  it  was  introduced  by  Representative  Charles 
Towne,  of  Minnesota,  at  the  request,  so  stated  in  the  record,  I  believe, 
of  Representative  Eddy,  who  preceded  Congressman  Steenerson  in 
the  representation  of  the  district  in  which  this  reservation  was  lo- 
cated. 

I  desire  now  to  read  to  the  committee,  and  will  file,  section  1  of 
Thirtieth  Statutes  at  Large,  90,  w^hich  was  referred  to  in  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Intel  ior.  This  was  the  act  that  the  Secretary 
desired  to  have  appealed. 

Mr.  Burch  read  the  section  referred  to,  copy  of  which  was  marked 
"Burch's  Exhibit  No.  3,^'  and  offered  in  evicience  as  follows: 

BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  3. 

[30  Stat.  L.,  90.] 

Section  1.  *  *  *  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  in  hie  diBcretion,  from 
year  to  year,  under  such  reflations  as  he  may  prescribe,  authorize  the  Indians  resid- 
ing on  any  Indian  reservation  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  whether  the  same  has  been 
allotted  in  severalty  or  is  still  unallotted,  to  fell,  cut,  remove,  sell,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  the  dead  timber,  standing  or  fallen,  on  such  reser\'ation  or  any  part  thereof, 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  such  Indians;  and  he  may  also  in  like  manner  authorize  the 
Chippewa  Indians  of  Minnesota  who  have  any  interest  or  right  in  tJie  proceeds  derived 
from  the  sales  of  ceded  Indian  lands  or  the  timber  growing  thereon,  whereof  the  fee 
is  stiD  in  the  United  States,  to  fell,  cut,  remove,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  dead 
timber,  standing  or  fallen,  on  such  ceded  land.  But  whenever  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  such  dead  timber  in  either  case  has  been  killed,  burned,  girdled,  or 
otherwise  injured  for  the  purpose  of  securing  its  sale  under  this  act.  then  in  that 
case  such  authority  shall  not  be  granted. 

Mr.  BxJBCH.  I  will  now  read  from  30  Statutes  at  Large,  929,  which 
was  a  rider  to  an  appropriation  bill  under  the  head  of  '^vestigation 
of  alleged  cutting  or  green  timber,''  etc. 
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Mr.  Burch  then  read  the  article  referred  to,  and  the  copy  was 
marked  ^'Burch's  Exhibit  No.  4/'  and  oflFered  in  evidence,  as  follows: 

BURGH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  4. 

[30  Stat.  L.,  929.] 

(Investigating  of  alleged  cutting  of  green  timber,  etc.) 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  an  investi* 
gation  by  an  Indian  inspector  and  a  special  Indian  agent  of  the  aU^^[ed  cutting  of 
green  timber  under  contract«^  for  cutting  "dead  and  down"  on  the  Chippewa  ceded 
and  diminished  reservations  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  also  whether  the  preaent 
plan  of  estimating  and  examining  timber  on  said  lands  and  sale  thereof  is  the  best 
that  can  be  dovirad  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  said  Indians;  and  also  in  hu 
discretion  to  suspend  the  further  estimating,  appraising,  examining,  and  cuttiDg  of 
timber,  and  the  sale  of  the  .same,  and  also  suspend  the  sale  of  Uie  lands  in  saki 
reservation. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  now  read  from  House  Executive  Document  No.  247, 
Fifty-first  Congress,  fii-st  session,  pa^e  102,  from  the  speech  of 
Commissioner  Kice  at  the  ^Miite  Earth  council,  July  25,  1889.  Mr. 
Rice  was  one  of  the  Chippewa  commissioners.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  I  will  state,  that  under  the  Nelson  Act  it  was  provided 
that  a  commission  should  be  anpointed,  of  suitable  persons,  to  treat 
with  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  \imnesota  for  the  cession  by  them  of 
certain  lands — certain  parts  of  their  reseiiration — ^tothe  enathat  that 
land  might  be  put  on  sale  for  their  benefit,  on  these  reservations, 
and  that  they  be  practically  all  segregated  on  the  White  Earth  and 
Red  Lake  Reservations.  The  scheme  evidently  beings  upon  the 
part  of  the  Government — and  it  seems  very  wise — to  seal  fldl  theae 
scattering  reservations,  having  obtained  a  cession  of  them  from  the 
Indians,  for  their  benefit,  and  gather  them  together  on  these  two 
reservations,  the  White  Earth  and  the  Red  Lake.  But  it  was  not 
to  be  enforced  upon  them.  This  Xelson  Act  was  as  safely  guarded, 
I  may  say  this  in  justice  to  the  great  and  good  man  whose  name  it 
bears,  as  could  well  be  devised,  in  my  opinion,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances existing  at  that  time.  These  Indians  were  not  to  be  en- 
forced into  cedmg  these  lands,  but  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  them 
was  to  be  secured  before  the  act  could  become  operative  in  character. 
Now,  a  commission  called  the  Chippewa  Indian  Commission,  was 
appointed,  and  Mr.  Ri(;e,  an  eminent  man  of  this  State  at  that  time, 
who  had  dealt  much  with  the  Indians,  was  one  of  these  commis- 
sioners, and  the  following  is  the  promise  or  speech  that  he  made  to 
them. 

The  Chairman.  For  whom  does  he  speak,  for  himself  or  the  com- 
mission ? 

Mr.  Burch.  For  the  commission.     This  was  at  a  council  between 
the  commission  and  the  Indians. 

Paper  marked  "Exhibit  No.  5*'  read  as  follows: 

BURGH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  6. 
[House  Ex.  Doe.  No.  247,  51st  Cong.,  Ist  sen.,  p.  109.] 

(From  speech  of  Commissioner  Rice  at  White  Earth  council,  July  25,  1889.) 
The  eastern  tier  of  townships  contains  a  great  deal  of  pine,  which  will  bring  lais^ 
sums  of  money.  It  is  all  surveyed.  It  is  only  necessary  to  have  it  oxamined  m 
sold,  which  will  not  take  a  long  time.  It  L<  in  our  power  to  have  liie  Govemnwnt 
advance  something  to  give  your  young  men  a  start  and  we  will  have  it  done.  We 
have  talked  this  over  and  will  do  what  wo  can.    We  know  the  difficulties  you  tie 
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onder,  and  are  astoniahed  at  the  industry  with  which  some  of  you  have  earned  160 
acred.  But  if  you  neglect  this  opportunity,  how  much  better  off  are  you;  what  have 
you  gained?    You  must  reflect  upon  the  future. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Referring  to  Exhibit  No.  5, 1  will  say,  in  reference  to 
that  remark  about  ''earning  160  acres  of  land/'  that  a  former  treaty 
had  provided  that  an  Indian  who  cleared  10  acres  of  land  and  put 
it  undta  cultivation  could  have  140  acres  conveyed  to  him  as  a 
separate  allotment,  and  so  on,  up  to  160  acres;  if  he  cleared  40  he 
could  have  160  acres  set  apart  for  him.  This  is  what  the  commis- 
sioner referred  to  in  that  speech. 

I  will  now  read  House  Executive  Document  No.  247,  Fifty-first 
Congress,  first  session,  pages  56-58,  signature  rolls  Pillager  Bands  of 
Chippewa  Indians,  Otter  Tail  Bands,  White  Earth  Keservation, 
Mimi.  The  commissioners  signing  this  were  Henry  M.  Kice  and 
Joseph  E.  Whiting;  B.  P.  Shuwr,  United  States  Indian  agent;  W.  C. 
Hubbell,  secretary  to  the  commission,  and  144  Indians. 

The  paper  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  6"  and  offered  in  evidence, 
as  follows  : 

BURGH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  6. 
(Hotue  Ex.  Doo.  347  5l8t  Cong.,  Ist  aen.,  pp.  56-^.] 

filGNATUBB  BOLLS,  Pn^LAGEB  BANDS  OF  CHIPPEWA  INDIANS,  OTTEB  TAIL  BANDS,  WHITE 

EARTH  RESERVATION,  MINN. 

We,  the  undersigned,  bein^  male  adult  Indians  over  eighteen  years  of  age  of  the 
tribe  or  band  of  Otter  Tail  Chippewa  Indians,  occupying  and  belonsing  to  the  White 
£arth  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  do  hereby  certify  and  declare  that  we 
have  heard  read,  interpreted,  and  thoroughly  explained  to  our  understanding  the 
act  of  ConsresB  approved  January  14,  1889,  entitlea  '^An  act  for  the  relief  and  civili- 
sation of  tne  Chippewa  Indians  in  the  State  of  Minnesota'*  (public,  No.  13),  which 
ftiid  act  is  embodied  in  tha  foregoing  instrument,  and  after  such  explanation  and  under- 
standing, have  consented  and  agreed  to  said  act,  and  have  accepted  and  ratified  the 
aud  act,  and  each  and  all  of  the  provisions  thereof,  and  do  hereby  giant,  cede,  and 
relinquiEh,  and  conve^r  to  the  United  States  all  our  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and 
to  ill  and  so  much  of  Baid  White  Earth  Reservation  as  is  not  embraced  in  the  following 
uOBtnTibod  hoimd^j^es  to  wit  * 

Townships  141  and  142  of  range  37;  townships  141,  142,  143,  144,  145,  and  146  of 
laoge  38;  townships  141,  142,  143,  144,  145,  and  146  of  range  39;  townships  141,  142, 
143,  144,  145,  and  146  of  range  40;  townships  141,  142,  143,  144,  145,  and  146  of  range 
41;  and  townships  141, 142, 143, 144, 145,  and  146  of  range  42,  for  the  purposes  and  upon 
the  t^ms  stated  in  said  act,  which  said  lands  embraced  within  said  boundaries  have 
been  reserved  by  the  commissioners  appointed  under  said  act  and  as  therein  authorized 
for  the  purpose  of  making  and  filling  the  allotments  therein  provided  for,  and  we  do 
ftlso  heroby  grant,  cede,  and  relinqiiiah  to  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  and  upon 
the  terms  stated  in  said  act,  all  our  rieht,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  the  lands  reserved 
bf  us  and  described  in  the  first  article  (ending  with  the  words  ''to  the  place  of  begin- 
mng")  of  the  treaty  with  the  CMppewas  of  the  Mississippi,  proclaimed  April  18,  1867 
(16  Stat.,  p.  719),  and  also  to  the  Executive  addition  thereto  made  and  described  in 
an  Executive  order  dated  October  29,  1873;  and  we  do  also  hereby  cede  and  relin- 
ouiflh  to  the  United  States  all  our  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  all  and  so  much  of 
uie  Red  Lake  Reservation  as  is  not  required  and  reserved  under  the  provisions  of 
aud  act  to  toake  and  fill  allotments  to  the  Red  Lake  Indians  in  quantity  and  manner 
IB  therein  provided. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals  hereto  subscribed  and  affixed  at  White  Earth  Agency, 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  this  29th  day  of  July,  1889. 

Henrt  M.  Rice,  Fbeal.I 

Joseph  B.  Whiting,    lsbal.j 

Commisnoneri. 


B.  P.  SSULBR, 

UmUd  States  Indian  Agent. 

W.  0.  HUBBBCL, 

Secretary  to  Commimon. 
(Hero  foDows  sigiiatiue  by  mark  of  144  Indians.) 
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Mr.  BrKCii.  I  will  also  ofFor  an  oxcoi-pt  from  House  of  Reproseiit- 
ativos,  Exocutivo  Document  Xo.  47,  Hfty-first  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, pa^es  4o-4K,  si<j;naturo  roll  Clnpncwa  Indians,  ^fiUe  Lac  Bands. 
This  is  about  t!io  same  purport  and  elTect  as  the  one  before  it  except 
that  it  is  a  troatv  of  the  commission  with  the  Mille  Lac  Bands,  those 
treaties  liavin*^  Ix'on  Juul  with  the  bands  separately,  according  to 
their  location.     They  were  all  cedinj^  these  four  townships. 

Tlie  (^iiAiRMAN.  1  understand  a  band  is  a  subdivision  of  a  tribe, 
is  it  ^ 

Mr.  liuRCii.  Yes. 

Tlie  Chairman'.  The  |)oint  I  liad  in  mind  is  this,  Is  a  band  such  a 
desijjnation  as  indicates  power  of  action?  Can  a  band  call  a  council 
and  make  a  treaty  and  act  in  sucli  way  as  to  bind  themselves,  or  must 
it  be  tlie  tribe  tliat  takes  such  action  ? 

Mr.  Buucu.  We  do  not  know  and  have  not  found  any  hard  and 
fast  law  or  rule  of  action  anion^  the  (^hippewa  Indians  wliich  would 
answer  tlie  question  of  the  chainnan.  We  iind  the  commissioners 
to  tliese  Indians  treatin^^  witli  tliem  in  one  locality,  with  a  band  like 
the  Pilla<:<M'  Band,  which  inliabits  that  localitv,  and  we  find  another 
band  which  w(»  would  say  would  be  the  Pillasrer  Band  in  another 
locality,  etc.  In  otlier  words,  tliey  (Hdn't  call  tliem  all  to^etlier  in  a 
tribal  <reneral  council,  apparently,  in  deahn«:  with  tliem,  but  found 
them  wJuMc  tliev  could,  probably  at  the  headquarters  of  each  of  these 
several  bands,  and  treated  with  them  there  separately,  the  Indians 
then>bv  him^  somewliat  at  a  disadvantajje  and  the  commissioners 
for  the  Tnited  States  veiT  much  at  an  advantajre — the  commissioners 
United  States — because  they  could  treat  witli  them  separately. 

Mr,  Beaulieu.  Isn't  it  true,  Judj^e,  tliat  another  treaty  was  made 
with  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewas  in  IS()3  at  the  ci*ossing  of  the 
Red  Lake  River  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes;  I  tliink  there  was  such  a  treaty.  I  will  say 
further,  that  I  don't  believe  that  the  commisssioners  tor  the  Unitell 
States  ever  found  anything  like  a  rule  of  action  so  ri|]^d  and  dis- 
tinctly drawn  as  our  own  national  arran<]:enients  of  (iovemment, 
Gc^neral,  Stat(\  Territory,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  They  l)ad  to  take  them  as  they  found  themf 

Mr.  BrR(  II.  Y<^;  they  dealt  with  tliem  to  some  extent,  irregularly; 
the  hest  they  could  under  the  circumstances. 

Paper  markrd  Kxhibit  Xo.  7  and  ofVered  in  evidence,  as  follows: 

IJUK(  II'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  7. 
[lluuse  Ex.  Doo.  No.  247,  olsi  (oag.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  45-48.] 

.SUiSATUUK   UOLL.S,   MISSISSIPPI   CHIPPEWA  INDIANS,   UILLE   LAC   BANDS. 

\\\\  tli«»  undfTsigiiod,  luMiig  male  a<luU  Indiana  over  eighteen  veara  of  age,  of  the 
Mille  Lac  Hand  i>f  ('hi])i>cwa>  of  thv  Missis-^ippi,  occupjnng  and  belonging  to  the  Mille 
I^c  Ri^scrvation  under  and  by  virtue  of  a  cfauso  in  the  twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
May  7,  18(14  (13  Stat.,  p.  GJiH,).*  d(»  heri'hy  certify  and  declan*.  that  we  have  heard  rid, 
interpreted,  and  thonmjrhly  explained  to  our  understanding  the  act  of  Congw* 
appnived  January  14,  1S89,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  and  civilization  of  the 
(  ni]>pewa  Indian.'^,  in  the  iState  of  -Minnesota"  (Public.  No.  13),  which  said  act  ie 
(>inbodied  in  the  foregoing  instrument,  and  after  such  explanation  and  undeKtandine 
have  const>nte<l  an<l  agreed  tr)  said  act.  and  have  accepted  and  ratified  the  aame.  tiu 
do  herebv  iurce])t  and  consent  t(»  and  ratify  the  said  act.  and  each  and  all«of  thepn>' 
virions  thereof,  and  do  bereby  grant,  cede,  relinciuish,  and  convey  to  the  United 
States  all  our  ri^ht,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  all  and  so  much  of  the  White  Earth 
Reservation  as  is  not  n.*c|uir«'d  an<l  resprv<»d  under  ami  in  accordance  with  the  pro* 
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vi<«!on9  of  isaAd  act  to  make  and  fill  the  allotmentH  in  quautity  and  manner  a.^  therein 
provided  for  the  purposes  and  upon  the  terms  utated  in  eaid  act ;  and  we  do  also  hereby 
grant,  cede,  and  relinquish  to  tlie  United  States  ff»r  the  uurpo-es  and  upon  the  temw 
stated  in  said  act  all  our  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  the  lands  reserved  by  us 
and  described  in  the  first  article  (endiniz:  with  the  words  "to  the  place  of  beginning") 
of  the  treaty  with  the  Chippewas  of  the  Mis'sissippi,  proclaimed  April  18,  1867  (16 
Stat.,  p.  719),  and  also  to  the  aforesaid  executive  addition  thereto  made  and  described 
in  an  Executive  order  dated  October  19,  1873;  and  we  do  also  hereby  code  and  relin- 
quL^h  to  the  United  States  all  our  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  all  and  so  much 
of  the  Red  Lake  Reservation  as  is  not  required  and  reserved  under  and  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  said  act  to  make  and  fill  the  allotments  to  the  Red  Lake  Indians, 
in  Quantity  and  manner  as  therein  provided;  and  we  so  also  hereby  forever  relinquish 
to  tne  United  States  the  right  of  occupancv  on  the  Mille  Lac  Reservation,  reserved  to 
us  by  the  twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  of  ^fav  7,  1864  (13  Stat.,  p.  693). 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals  hereto  subscribed  and  affixed  at  Mille  Lac,  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  this  5th  day  of  October,  1889. 

[sEAL.l  Henry  M.  Rice, 

SEAL.]  Joseph  R.  Whiting, 

Commissioners. 
(Here  follows  signature  by  mark  of  189  Indians. ) 

Mr.  BuncH.  I  now  oflFer  from  tlio  same  House  Executive  Doeu- 
ment  No.  247,  Fifty-first  Congress,  first  session,  pages  42-45,  signa- 
ture rolls,   Mississippi  Chippewa  Indians,  White  Oak  Point  Band. 

It  is  to  the  same  purport  and  effect  as  the  one  preceding,  and  is  on 
their  part  the  cession  of  the  four  townsliips  under  consideration. 

A  paper  marked   "Exhibit  Xo.   S/'    and    oil'ered   in   evidence,   jls 

follows: 

BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  8. 

[House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  247,  51st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  42-45.] 

8IGXATURE   ROLLS,    MISSISSIPPI    CHIPPEWA    INDIANS,    WHITE   OAK   POINT   BAND,    MINN. 

We,  the  imderHij?ned,  beinjj  male  adult  IndiaiiH  over  eighteen  yeaiv  of  age,  of 
the  White  Oak  Point  Band  of  Chippewa.^  of  the  MiA^sissipju,  (Mrcupying  and  belonginj^ 
to  the  reservation  etitablirihed  by  Executive  order  dated  October  29,  1873,  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  reservation  provided  for  by  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  ("hippewas 
of  the  Mississippi,  proclaimed  April  18,  1867  (16  Stat.,  719),  do  hereby  certify  and 
declare  that  we  have  heard  read,  inter|)reted,  and  thoroujrhly  explained  to  our  under- 
standing, the  act  of  Conprew*  approved  January  14,  1889,  entitled  **An  act  for  the  relief 
and  civilization  of  the  Chippewa  Indiana  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  (Public,  No.  3), 
which  said  act  is  modified  in  the  foregoiiii^  instrument,  and  after  such  explanation  and 
understanding  have  consented  and  agreed  to  naid  act,  and  have  accepted  and  ratified 
the  same,  and  do  hereby  accept  and  (ronsent  to  and  ratify  the  said  act,  and  each  and  all 
of  the  provisions  thereof,  ana  do  hereby  grant,  cede,  relinquish,  and  convey  to  the 
l'nit<^  States  all  our  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  all  and  so  much  of  the  White 
Earth  Reservation  as  is  not  required  and  reserv(*d  under  and  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  said  act,  to  make  and  fill  the  allotments  in  quantity  and  manner  as 
therein  pro\'ided  for  the  purposes  and  upon  the  terms  specified  in  said  act;  and  we  do 
also  hereby  grant,  cede,  and  relinquish  to  the  United  States,  for  the  purposes  and  upon 
the  terms  stated  in  said  act,  all  our  right,  title,  and  intere-tt  in  and  to  the  lands  reserved 
by  us  and  deRcribed  in  the  first  article  (ending  with  the  words  "to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning") of  the  treaty  with  the  Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi  proclaimed  April  18,  1867 
(16  Stat.,  p.  719),  and  also  to  the  aforesaid  Executive  addition  thereto,  made  and 
described  as  an  Executive  order  dated  <  )ctober  19,  1873;  and  we  also  hereby  cede  and 
relinquish  to  the  United  State-t  all  our  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  all  and  .-<> 
much  of  the  Red  Lake  Reservation  as  is  not  required  and  reserved  under  and  in 
accoidance  with  the  provisions  of  said  act,  to  make  and  fill  the  allotments  to  the  R«»d 
F^ke  Indians  in  quantitv  and  manner  as  thereiti  ])n)vided. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals  hen.'to  subs<*rib(Hl  and  affixed  at  Wliite  Oak  Point,  i'l 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  this  6th  day  of  September,  1889. 

fsEAL.I  11  KNiiY  M.  Rice, 

(seal. J  JosEi»u  H.  Whiting, 

Comm  iss  in  n  en . 

(Uere  follows  signatures,  by  mark,  of  172  Indians. ) 

23191— No.  8—12 2 
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Mr.  BuRCH.  I  now  offer  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
from  A.  C.  Tonncr,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  A^ffairs,  the  date  of 
which  is  as  follows :  '  *  In  rq)Iy  refer  to  the  following,  land^  44213 — 1900 
(headed)  Department  of  Interior,  office  of  Indian  AiTairs,  Washing- 
ton, Sept.  21,  1900."  Tliis  is  a  certified  copy  of  this  letter  from  the 
Department  of  tlic  Interior. 

Tlie  Chairmax.  ilav  I  see  it  ? 

Mr.  Burch  hands  tlie  letter  to  tlie  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  certificate  itself  is  not  dated. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  It  is  a  public  documant,  and  I  presume  there  will  be 
little  dispute. 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  identification  of  it  is  here  aU  right. 

Mr.  Burch.  It  can  be  substituted  by  another,  if  the  committee 
wishes,  later  on. 

The  paper  was  marked  "Exhibit  Xo.  9,"  and  read  in  evidence  as 
follows : 

BUR(  H'S  EXHIBIT   NO.  9. 

United  States  of  America, 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington^  D.  C, ,  291 — . 

Pursuant  to  section  882  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  I  hereby  certify  that  the  annexed 
copy  of  a  letter  dated  September  21 ,  1900,  addressed  to  the  honorable  the  Secretiry 
of  tne  Interior,  si^ed  by  A.  C.  Tonner,  Acting  CommiBsioner,  and  relating  to  the 
disposal  of  the  "pme  lands"  and  "agricultural  lands"  on  the  four  ceded  townshipe 
of  the  Wliite  Earth  Indian  Reservation,  Minn.,  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  on  file 
in  this  dej)artment. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name,  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  be  aiiixed,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

[seal.]  Carmi  a.  Thompson, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  op  the  Interior. 

Opfice  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Wa^ington,  September  ^1,  1900. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  The  office  acknowledges  receipt  of  department  letter  of  September  7,  1900, 
relative  to  the  disposal  of  the  "pine  lands"  and  ''agricultural  lands**  on  the  four 
ceded  townships  of  the  Wliite  Earth  Reservation.  Minn. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  Januarv  14.  1889  (25  Stats.,  642),  provides  for  the  complete 
cession  and  relinquisliment  of  all  interest  of  tlie  Chip|>ewa  Indians  off  Minnesota  id 
and  to  all  their  reservations  in  said  State.  ex(»ept  the  White  Earth  and  Red  Lake 
Rtwrvations.  and  tx)  all  or  so  much  of  these  two  reserv'ations  as,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  commission  pmvidod  for  the  (^arrv-ing  of  the  terms  of  said  act  into  effect,  will  not 
be  needed  tn  make  and  fill  the  allotments  reouired  for  the  Chippewa  Indians  by  thi« 
and  other  existing  acts.  Of  the  White  Earth  Reservation  the  commission  determined 
that  four  townships  l.ving  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  reservaticm  would  not  be  needed 
for  allotments,  said  townships  being  designated  town8hi]>s  143.  144,  145,  and  146 
north,  ranpe  'XI  west.  These*  townships  were  accordingly  ceded  for  disposal  under 
the  pn>visi(>n8  of  the  said  act. 

It  is  stated  in  said  department  letter  that  it  is  urgently  recommended  by  Senaton 
Davis  and  Nelson  that  tne  agricultural  lands  in  these  townsliips  l>e  opened  to  settle- 
ment. The  matter  is,  therefore,  bn»ught  to  the  attention  of  this  office  with  the  request 
that  the  de^)artment  i>e  advised  whether  any  reason  is  known  by  the  office  why  the 
agricultural  lands  in  question  should  not  he  0T)ened  U^  settlement  as  provided  rorin 
sectiim  T)  of  the  said  act  of  January  14.  188{).  The  fle{)artment  adds  that  it  seems  that 
if  the  agricultural  lands  are  to  be  o})enod  as  roconi mended  that  the  pine  lands  should 
also  l)e  dispo8c.>d  of  under  the  pn.> visions  of  section  5  of  said  act.  The  office  is  requested 
t4)  submit  Its  views  on  this  matter,  togetlicr  with  such  reo)mmendations  as  may  seem 
ne<*es8arj'. 
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The  departrnent  incloses  for  the  iuformation  of  the  office  certain  papers  prepared  iii 
the  General  I^nd  Office,  the  return  of  which  is  requested  in  connection  with  the  report 
of  the  office. 

The  total  area  of  these  townships  as  reix)rted  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  is  89.366.71  acres,  classified  as  follows:  j^^^^^ 

Swamp  lands 11.  093. 14 

Sectiims  10  and  36 5. 0:\^.  95 

Pine  lands 39.  922. 4R 

Apriciiltural  lands 33,  316. 14 

The  estimated  quantity  of  pine  on  these  lands  is  76.:M.0O0  feet,  having  an  appraised 
val  uat  ion  of  $23 1 .489. 62 ,  as  follows : 


Feet.  Value. 


T.  143. 
T.  144. 
T.  145. 
T.  146, 


33.358.000  S100.4D7.44 

27. 410.000  K2,671.8(> 

12.832:000  39.644.25 

2.783.000  8. 670. 07 


70.384.000       231.489.02 


Af*  the  department  is  aware,  much  annoyance  and  discouragement  has  attended 
the  disposal  of  the  timber  and  lands  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  Minnesota.  These 
discfuiragements  relate  to  the  disposal  of  the  ''dead  and  down"  timber  as  w^ell  as  to 
the  dispiosal  of  the  standing  and  growing  timber  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
January  14.  1889. 

As  a  result  of  the  many  complaints  reaching  this  office  in  connection  with  the 
logging  operations  of  dead  and  down  timber,  th^  Indian  appn>priation  act,  approved 
March  I,  1899  (30  Stats.,  924),  authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior— 
*'  to  cause  investigation  to  be  made  by  an  Indian  inspector  and  a  special  Indian  agent 
of  the  alleged  cutting  of  green  timber  under  contracts  for  cutting  'di>ad  and  down' 
on  the  Chippewa  ceded  and  diminishi^d  reservations  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and 
also  whether  the  present  plan  of  estimating  and  examining  timber  on  said' lands 
and  sale  thereof  is  the  best  that  can  be  devised  for  the  protection  of  the  interests 
of  said  Indians,  and  also  in  his  discretion  to  sus(H^nd  further  estimating,  appraising. 
examining,  and  cutting  of  timber  and  the  sale  of  same,  and  also  sus{Hmd  the  sale  of 
lands  on  said  r^0ervation.'* 

Pursuant  to  this  authority  of  law,  the  department,  by  letters  of  March  30,  1899, 
addrei««ed  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  I^nd  Ofiitre  and  to  this  office,  directed 
a  suspension  of  all  operations  of  whatever  kind  or  character  relating  to  the  cutting 
or  sale  of  timber  on  the  ceded  lands  and  to  the  sale  of  the  ceded  laiids  of  the  Chip- 
pewafr  of  Minnesota.  As  no  timber  operations  were  being  conducted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  this  office,  which  has  jurisdiction  only  over  the  diminished  reservations,  the 
only  operations*  to  be  suspended  were  those  that  were  ))eing  conducted -under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  General  I^nd  Office. 

The  matter  relating  to  the  appraisal  and  disj^osition  of  the  ])ine  land:*  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  January  14,  1S89,  is  sTX)ken  of  at  considerable  length  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  for  189S,  at  page  35  et  seq.,  to  which  attention  is  respect- 
full  v  invited.  By  reference  to  said  report,  it  will  be  seen  that  much  of  the  pine  lands 
originally  estimated  were  found  u|xm  reexamination  to  have  been  very  greatly  under- 
estimated. The  reexaminations  ordered  by  rea.son  of  the  undervaluation  of  th(^  first 
examination,  as  well  as  new  examinations,  were  made  by  a  board  of  examiners  .^ielected 
about  August,  1897.  This  board  consisted  of  twenty-three  men,  seventeen  of  whom 
were  from  Minnesota  and  specially  versed  in  the  business  of  examining  timber.  For 
the  details  of  the  reexaminations  and  examinations  made  by  this  cor]>s  of  examiners. 
attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  Stvretary's  ro]Kjrt  for  1S98,  page  38.  Uespect- 
inj?  the  examinations  made  by  this  corps  of  examiners,  said  r(?])ort  states  (p.  39^: 

"No  complaints  have  been  made  of  the  undervaluation  of  timber  by  tn<»  present 
corps  of  examiners.  They  have  performed  their  work  more  expeditiously  than  did 
the  former  boiud  and  have,  bv  rea.'nm  of  their  experience,  di.«<covered  more  tiinber." 

It  i"*  the  understanding  of  this  office,  obtained  through  an  informal  conference  with 
the  General  Land  Office,  that  the  estimates  of  ])ine  timber  on  the  four  townships  in 
question  were  made  by  the  new  corps  of  appraisers  comjiaratively  a  short  time  before 
uie  suspension  of  the  work  of  appraising.  In  view  of  this  fact  and  the  urgent  request 
of  8enatoiB  I>ftvis  and  Nelson  for  the  dis]>osaI  of  the  agricultural  lands,  the  office  has 
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no  objection  to  the  disposal  of  the  pine  land^  of  said  four  townships  as  a  iiocosRary  pre 
liniinarv  ste])  to  the  ojuminp  of  the  afrriciiltural  lands  to  homeiiitead  entry.  The  omce 
reL-ardw  it  as  very  desirable  that  the  pine  lands  should  be  first  disposed  of,  or  at  least 
that  the  dis]K)sition  of  the  two  classes  of  lands  should  be  simultaneous,  a^  it  might  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  prevent  depredations  on  the  timber  lands  if  the  agricultund 
lands  should  be  disposed  of  in  advance  of  the  pine  lands. 

The  only  hesitation  the  office  has  concerning  the  matter  grows  out  of  the  lack  of 
knowledge  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  estimates  of  the  pine  timber;  but,  aa  stated  above, 
the  estimates  were  made  by  the  new  corps  of  estimators,  and  so  far  a8  is  known  no 
complaints  have  been  made  challenginiif  their  estimates. 

If,  therefore,  the  department  is  satisfied  that  the  estimates  made  by  the  examiners, 
upon  which  basis  pine  lands  must  be  disposed  of,  are  fair  and  true,  the  office  see?  no 
objection  to  making  an  exception  of  these  four  township  to  department  order  of 
March  30,  1899,  to  the*  General  Land  Oflice  and  of  dL»*posing  of  both  the  pine  land^ 
and  agrucultural  [sic]  lands  of  said  townships  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Jan- 
uarv  14.  1889.  As  the  departmcMit  is  aware,  (he  disposal  of  both  classes  of  land^  is 
under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  General  l^nd  Office.  It  must  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  views  herein  expressed  relate  only  to  the  four  ceded  town- 
shii>s  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation  and  to  no  other  lauds  embraced  in  the  said  act 
of  Januarj'  14,  1889.  The  general  subjwt  of  the  disjK)sal  of  the  lands  of  the  Chippewa 
Indians  will  form  the  ba^'is  of  a  further  communication. 

The  papers  submitted  are  returned  herewith  and  a  copy  of  this  report  inclosed. 
Very  respectfully,  y(»ur  obedient  servant, 

A.  C  TONXER, 

Acting  Commissioner. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  S3  per  thousand  was  fixed 
as  a  minimum  under  the  Nelson  Act,  below  which  pine  timber  could 
not  be  sold.     This  estimate  of  the  75,000,000  feet,  therefore,  would 

Cermit  these  lands  to  be  bid  for  upon  the  basis  of  the  75,000,000  feet; 
ut  if  it  afterwards  came  out  more,  or  proved  to  be  very  much  more,  or 
were  only  bid  up  to  $.S  per  thousand  or  thereabouts  on  the  public  sale, 
the  Indians  would  lose  just  as  mucli  as  tlie  real  amount— which  the 
timber  tliere  was  on  the  land  proved  to  be — ^from  the  estimated 
amount  of  75,000,000  feet.  Hence  it  was  important  that  these  sales 
be  open,  free,  and  unobstructed  in  every  way.  I  have  read  this  letter 
for  the  purpose  of  callinj^  attention  to  tlie  situation  as  it  exists  then. 
I  may  say  1  tliink  we  have  now  covered  the  proposed  sale  of  these 
lands  to  the  Crookston  United  States  land  office,  that  is  embraced  in 
the  letter  of  the  Se^Tctarj',  at  the  Crookston  United  States  land  office 
on  a  certain  day  and  time. 

Recess  till  2  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

S.  K.  Phillips  sworn  in  as  reporter. 

Mr.  BuRcii.  1  hold  in  mv  hands  now  certified  copy  of  a  letter,  under 
date  Department  of  tlie  Tnterior,  (leneral  Land  Office,  Washington, 
Fel)ruarv  4,  11)03,  from  the  then  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office. 
W.  A.  Richards,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

1  have  finished  the  rea(lin<i:  of  that  letter. 

Mr.  (fRAHAM.  Is  that  the  original? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  A  certified  copy. 

BURGH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  10. 

United  States  op  Am  erica  , 

Depautment  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  I).  C, ,  JfW— . 

rnrs<uant  to  Kectioii  882  of  tlie  Kevined  iStiitutes*.  I  hereby  certify  that  the  anoezed 
c*<i]>y  of  n  letter  date^l  February  4.  1903.  uddreHscd  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Intf^rior,  signed  by  W.  A.  Richard.'-,  cominiHstioncr,  and  relating  to  a  public  mIp  ot 
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e'ne  lands  in  the  White  Earth  and  Red  Lake  Indian  HeHervation:*,  at  Crookston. 
inn.,  in  November,  1900,  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  on  file  in  this  department. 
In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  subHcribed  my  name  and  caused  the  peal 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  be  affixed  the  day  and  year  fir.-tt  a))ove  written. 

fsEAi^.]  Carmi  a.  Thompson, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


["C,"  1902-206674,  1903-6441,  3113,  4170,  4347.] 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office. 

Washington^  February  4,  190S. 
rhe  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  On  November  27  and  28,  1900,  there  was  held  at  the  district  land  office  at 
Crookston,  Minn.,  a  public  sale  of  pine  lands  in  the  four  ceded  townships  of  the  White 
Earth  Reservation  and  a  portion  of  the  Red  Lake  Reservation.  iSaid  sale  was  made 
imder  the  act  of  January  14,  1889  (25  Stat.,  642)  as  amended  by  the  act  of  February 
26, 1896  (29  Stat.,  17).  A  description  of  the  lands  sold  at  said  sale  is  as  follows,  toc^ether 
with  the  names  of  the  purchasers  and  the  entries  coverijig  the  various  tracts  of  lands: 

C.  E.  1016,  November  27,  1900,  Hovey  C.  Clarke,  lots  3,  4,  S.  i  NW.  J,  SW.  \  and 
S.  \  SE.  J,  sec.  1,  T.  143  N.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  E.  1017,  November  27,  1900,  Uovey  C.  Clarke,  lots  2,  4,  S.  i  NE.  J,  S.  J  NW. 
I.  N.  J  SW.  },  sec.  2.  T.  143  N.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  E.  1018,  November  27,  1900,  Hovey  C.  Clarke,  lots  5,  6,  7,  SE.  J  NE. },  SE.  J  NW. 
I,  N.J  SW.  \.  NW.  i  SE.  },  SE.  J  SE.  J,  sec.  3,  T.  143  N.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  E.  1019,  November  27, 1900,  Hovey  C.  Clarke,  SW.  J  NW.  J,  SW.  }  SW.  i,  sec.  5; 
S.  1  NE.  i,  lots  3,  4,  5,  6,  sec.  6;  lot  3,  SE.  }  NE.  J,  NW.  J  SE.  J,  SE.  J  SE.  J,  sec.  7, 
T.  143  N.  R.  37  W. 

C.  E.  1020^  November  27,  1900,  Hovev  C.  Clarke,  S.  J  NW.  J,  N.  i  SW.  i,  SE.  J 
SW.  },  N.  i  SE.  i,  sec.  8;  NW.  J  NE.  f  S.  i  NE.  J,  N.  i  NW.  i,  NW.  J  SE.  J,  wm-. 
9;  lot  3,  sec.  10,  T.  143  N.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  E.  1021,  November  27,  1900,  Hovey  C.  Clarke,  W.  i  NE.  },  NW.  J,  N.  i  SW.  J, 
SE.  i  SW.  i,  N.  \  SE.  J,  sec.  11;  SE.  J  SW.  J,  SW.  J  SE.  J,  sec.  13;  and  XW.  i  SE.  t, 
sec.  14,  T.  143N.,  R.  37W. 

C.  E.  No.  1022,  November  27,  1900,  Hovey  C.  Clarke,  W.  J  NE.  i,  SE.  \  NE.  I, 
NE.  J  NW.  J,  SE.  J  NW.  },  sec.  17;  lots  1  and  2,  sec.  19:  SW.  J  NW.  J,  sec.  20;  NW. 
J  BW.  J,  lot  8,  sec.  21;  SE.  J  NW.  i,  N.  }  SW.  J,  N.  i  SE.  J,  SW.  J  SE.  },  sec.  23,  T. 
143  N.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  E.  No.  1023,  November  27,  1900,  Hovey  C.  Clarke,  SE.  i  NE.  J  NW.  i,  N.  i 
8W.  i,  E.  i  SE.  J,  sec.  24,  T.  143  N.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  E.  No.  1024,  November  27,  1900,  William  Kaiser,  NW.  J  SE.  J,  sec.  1,  T,  143  N., 
R  37  W 

C.  E.  i025,  November  27,  1900,  Marshall  H.  Alworth,  lots  1,  3,  S.  i  SW.  J,  N.E.  J 
8E.  },  S.  }  SE.  },flec.  2:  lot  1,  SW.  J  NE.  J,  NE.  i  SE.  i,  sec.  3;  N.  i  SE.  J,  sec.  4, 
T.  143  N.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  E.  No.  1026,  November  27, 1900,  Marshall  H.  Alworth,  lot  2,  SW.  \  NE.  J,  SE.  \ 
NW.  },  N.  i  SW.  J,  SE.  J  SW.  i,  sec.  5;  NE.  \  SW.J,  sec.  6;  NE.  J  NE.  J,  NE.  \  NW.  J, 
lot«  1,  2,  sec.  7;  E.  \  NE.  J,  N.  J  NW.  J,  SE.  },  SE.  J,  sec.  8,  T.  143  N.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  E.  No.  1027,  November  27, 1900,  Marshall  11.  Alworth,  NE.  \  SE.  J,  sec.  9;  SE.  i 
NE.  1,  N.  1  NW.  i,  SW.  i  NW.  J,  W.  J  SW.  i,  sec.  13:  E.  i  NE.  J,  E.  \  SE.  J,  sec.  14, 
T.  143N.,  R.  37W. 

C.  E.  No.  1028,  November  27, 1900,  Marshall  11.  Alworth,  NW.  i  N W.  J,  E.  J  SE.  i, 
Jec.  22;  SW.  \  NW.  i,  sec.  23;  E.  \  NE.  i.  sec.  25;  NE.  \  NW.  i,  8e<\  26;  SW.  \  SE.  \, 
«c.  29,  and  lot  2,  sec.  30.  T.  143  X.,  R.  37  W. 

C  E  1029,  November  27, 1900,  Luther  Davies,  XW.  J  SE.  J,  sec.  2;  SE.  J  SE.  i, 
«?€  '4-  SE.  i  NE.  i,  lot  3,  and  NE.  \  SE.  J,  sec.  5;  lot  2.  SE.  \  SW.  i,  XW.  J  SE.  i. 
ec.  6,  T.  143N.,  R.37W. 

r  E  No.  1030,  November  27, 1900,  Luther  Davies,  SW.  J,  SE.  J,  sec.  8:  SE.  \  XE.  J, 
ec'io'*  SB.  J  S  W.J,  sec.  14;  SW.  J  SE.  J,  sec.  15;  lots  1  and  5,  sec.  18;  XE.  J  XE.  \, 
ec'  24*  T-  143  N.,  R.  37  W. 

r  e'  Ma  mli  Hovember  27,  1900,  Fred  S.  Bell,  lots  1  and  7,  SE.  \  XW.  }.  E.  } 
IE  *  eaKVwB.  *  SW.  i,  sec.  7;  SW.  \  SW.  J,  sec.  8:  SE.  i  XW.  i,  and  W.  *  SW.  J, 
ec'9  T^«!C**-37W. 

C  E  No  lOW,  November  27, 1900.  Fred  S  TJell,  XE.  \  XE.  },  lot  2,  sec.  10;  N  .J 
IE*  J,*SW!  i  SB.  »,  eec.  11,  T.  143  N.,  R.  37  W. 
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C.  E.  No.  10:«.  Xovembor  27,  IIKK).  Frod  S.  Boll,  NE.  i  NE.  J,  S.  J  \E.  i,  \\V.  \ 
and  S.  i,  WT.  12.  T.  U'^  X.,  R.  37  W. 

(\  E.'No.  Km,  N(.vombor  27.  10(X),  Fred  S.  Hell,  N.  J  NE.  J.  S\V.  }  NE.  },  SE.  i 
X\V.  i,  NE.  i  SW.  i,  SE.  i  SE.  },  sor.  13;  S\V.  J  XE.  J,  E.  *  N\V.  J.  NE.  J  SW. }, 
S\V.  i  SW.  i,  80C.  1 1;  lot  12,  we.  IS;  S\V.  i  XE.  J,  SE.  }  NW.  1,  SW.  i  SE.  J,  h.h-.  22, 
and  SE.  i  XW.  J,  wc.  25,  T.  113  X.,  H.  37  W. 

C.  E.  1030.  Xov«'nihcT27,  IflOO,  Frod  S.  Holl,  SE.  J  SW.  },  X.  i  SE.  J.  SW.  }  SE.  J 
.soc.  2(J;  XE.  i  SW.  I  s<v.  27.  and  lot  7,  h(h-.  30,  T.  143  X.,  R.  37  W. 

('.  E.  1037,  Xovonihor  27,  IJMK),  Michaol  H.  MfCarthv,  W.  i  XE.  }  .^oi-.  8;  XK.  | 
XE.  i.  SW.  1  XW.  j,  SE.  i  SW.  i.  S.  i  SE.  }  j.<v.  9;  SE.'i  SE.  J  so<\  II;  NE.  1  XE.  { 
MT.  17.  lot  3,  NW.  J  SE.  \  .-vc.  20.  and  lol  1.  .<oc.  21,  T.  143  X.,  R.  37  W. 

r.  E.  U)3S.  Xovonibor  27,  I9<M),  Michaol  H.  MoCarthv,  SE.  }  XE.  J,  NE.  J  XW.  I 
XE.  i  SW.  i  j*oo.  22:  S.  J  XE.  j.  SW.  [  SW.  ^  so«".  23;  X.  J  XE.  \  tHH\  27,  aud  lot  5, 
.vo<'.  30,  T.  143  X.,  K.  37  W. 

C.  E.  Xo.  1039,  Xovt-nihor  27,  IJMH),  Charlf.'*  S.  (iilhort,  W.  *  NW.  },  NE.  i  SW.  J, 
lots  2,  3,  I.  N.  i  SK.  \,  SE.  1  SE.  j,  and  lot  1,  ho<\  17,  T.  143  X.,  R.  37  W. 

('.  E.  1040.  Xovombor  27,  WOO,  ('harlo»«  S.  (iilbort,  SE.  J  XE.  j,  lot.-*  2,  H,  7,  8.  9.  10. 
and  11,  soc.  IS;  lot.-'  3.  4,  :>.  II.  hoc.  19,  and  S.  i  SE.  j  stv.  20,  T.  143  N.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  E.  1041.  Xovonibor  27,  UMK  (-harlo.^  S.  (lilbort,  W.  i  XE.  i.  SE.  i  NE.  J.  Iufc« 
2,  3,  4,  SE.  i  XW.  },  NE.  j  SW.  },  S.  i  SW.  j,  lot  6,  X.  i  SE.  J,  SW.  i  SE.  J  hw.  28, 
T.  143  X.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  E.  1042.  Xovonibor  27,  i900,  Charlos  S.  (iilbort.  lotn  2,  3,  4,  5,  NW.  i  XE.  i, 
XW.  i.  XW.  1  SW.  },  S.  i  SW.  J  soc.  29,  T.  143  N.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  E.  Xo.  1043,  Xovonibor  27.  IJMK).  Tharlos  S.  Gilbort,  lots  1,  G.  S,  SE.  J  XW.  J, 
XE.  }  SW.  1,  SK.  {  SW.  },  and  SE.  •  soc.  30,  T.  143  X..  R.  37  W. 

('.  E.  No.  1044,  Xovonibor  27,  1900,  William  F.  HnM)k.-*,  lots  7,  8,  9.  10, 11  «K-.  19;  Uf 
1,2,  4,  5,  and  <;.  SK.  \  XK.  i,  NW.  {  XW.  J.  E.  i  SW.  J  sw.  20,  T.  143  N.,  R.  37  W. 

r.  E.  1045,  Nnvonibor  27.  1900,  Willuini  F.  HnM>kH,  lot  2,  «?<•.  21;  SW.  J  NW.  }. 
XW.  i  SW.  J.  XW.  i  SE.  1  .M-c.  22;  NW.  1  XE.  i,  N.  i  NW.  i  wh\  23;  NW.  i  XE. } 
soc.  24;  X.  i  SK.  J  .-re.  25:  W.  J  XE.  i.  W.  .}  NW.  \.  SE.  J  NW.  \  seo.  26,  T.  143  .\ , 
R   3"^  W 

"('.'e.  i04«,  Novonibor  27.  1900,  William  F.  Rrooks,  S.  J  NE.  },  NE.  1  NW.  J.  SW.  J 
NW.  j,  W.  i  SW.  },  SK.  \  SW.  \  .<fM-.  27,  T.  143  N.,  R.  37  W. 

('.  K.  1047,  Novonibor  2S.  1900.  Thoma.-^  Munn)o.  NE.  {  NE.  i,  S.  i  NE.  4.  lot.- 1. 
2,  SE.  i  NW.  1  .-oc.  31.  T.  143  N..  R.  37  W. 

('.  K.  lOls.  Ncivombor  2S,  19(K),  I.nlhor  I)a\ics,  NW.  }  NE.  J,  NE.  \  NW.  {,  R.  J 
SW.  1,  lot  3,  XW.  }  SE.  },  SK.  i  soc.  31;  XE.  i  NE.  J,  XW.  i  NW.  J.  W.  i  SW, }. 
XE.  I  SE.  i  soc.  32;  NW.  \  NW.  \  sec.  :W;  loi  2,  .•«o<\  34,  T.  143  N.,  R.  37  W. 

<\  E.  1019,  Novonibor  2s,  19(K),  Luthor  Davios*,  XE.  i  XE.  J,  S.  i  NE.  J.  XE  J 
SW.  4.  soc.  12.  T.  144  X.,  K.  37  W. 

('.  E.  1050,  Xovonibor  2S,  UHK),  Hovov  ('.  Clarko,  XE.  J  SE.  J,  SW.  J  SE.  J,  w. 
31:  S.  J  NK.  \,  NK.  }  XW.  ;.  SW.  J  NU'.  J,  SK.  J  SE.  i,  wx\  32;  NE.  {  aiid  NE.J 
XW.  4.  .*M»c.  33,  T.  143  N..  U.  37  W. 

i\  K.  1051,  Xi.vonibor  2S,  19(K),  Hovov  i\  Clarko,  X.  A  XW.  J,  SE.  J  NW.  i,  XW.  J 
SW.  J,  SK.  i  SW.  i,  XW.  I  SK.  i,  s(M'.  34;  SW.  J  NE.  f  SW.  J  XW.  J,  lot  1,  ««er.  i5. 
T.  143  X.,  R.  37  W. 

(\  K.  1052,  N.)vonibrr  2S,  19(H),  Hovov  *'.  Clarke,  lot  2,  hoc.  1;  NW.  J  NE.  J.  SE. } 
SE.  },  .Koc.  12;  X.  \  XK.  <.  .soc.  13;  SE.  fXW.  },  ?nc.  14;  X.  i  NW.  J,  W.  }  SW.  J,  ?ec. 
15;  XE.  J  .\W.  J,  Poc.  is;  W.  \  NK.  J,  SK.  i  NK.  J,  sim-.  19,  T.  144  N.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  E.  1053,  November  2S,  IsrtK),  Hovov  C.  (Marke,  XE.  J,  S.  *  NW.  J,  NW.  J  SW.  i. 
soc.  21;  X.  A  SW.  }.  SK.  }  SW.  \,  i^^r.  22;  SE.  }  NE.  },  W.  i  SE.  J,  sec.  23.  T.  144  >'.. 
R.  37  W. 

C.  E.  1054,  November  2S,  1IK)0,  Hovov  <'.  Clarke,  lots  I,  2,  3.  W.  A  SE.  J,  SK.  1 
SE.  t,  w<-.  24:  N.  \  NK.  J,  l.)t  7.  soc.  25;  NK.  J  NE.  J,  »e<\  27;  SE.  ^  SW.  },  see.  30; 
NW.  1  XE.  J.  XK.'J  SW.  1,  and  SW.  }  SK.  J,  sec.  32.  T.  144  N.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  K.  1055,  N.)vombor  2s,  19(H),  Hovev  C.  Clarke,  NE.  },  SE.  J  NW.  J,  soc.  2ti;SE.l 
SE.  f  .«ec.  2S,  T.  145  N.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  K.  I()5(i,  November  2S.  19(K),  Marshall  H.  .Mworth,  lot  1.  hoc.  34,  T.  143  X..  B. 
:t7  W. 

.  C.  K.  1057.  November  2S.  19(K).  Marshall  H.  Alwt>rlh,  S.  *  SW.  J,  sec.  10;  SW.  J 
NK.  },  SK.  i  NW.  },  NK.  }  SW.  J,  S.  \  SW.  }.  N.  i  SK.  i,  SW.  i  SE.  J,  sec.  II;  X.  I 
SK.  1,  SW.  \  SK.  \.  ^i-r.  12;  lots  1  and  2,  SK.  },  soc.  1:^,  T.  144  N.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  K.  105S.  No\eniber  2s,  llHH),  Mar.'^hall  H.  Alworth,  NW.  J  NE.  J,  SE.  J  SW.  l- 
NW  i  SK.  I  soc.  14;  SK.  J  NW.  \,  sec.  15;  NK.  \  SK.  I  S.  i  SE.  J,  sec.  MjXE.J 
SW.  1.  .>*o<'.  30;  loi  1.  see.  31;  W.  \  SK.  \.  so*-.  33;  W.  A  NW.  J,  SW.  }  SW.  J.  wc.  34. 
and  X.  4  XW.  J,  .<oc.  35,  T.  144  N".,  R.  37  W. 

C.  K.'l059.  Nf.vember  2S,  I!HH).  Marshall  if.  Alworth.  S.  JNE.  J,  N.  }SE.  fSE.J 
SK.  J,  soc.  15:  K.  J  SW.  \,  lois  3.  4.  SK.  \,  s<h..  M);  NK.  J  NT:.  J,  sec.  22;  SE.  {  SE.  I 
sec.  27,  T.  145  N..  R.  37  W. 
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C.  E.  1060,  November  28,  1900,  Michael  H.  McCarthy,  W.  4  SE.  i,  SE.  J  SE.  4, 
«c.  33  T.  14i3  N.   R.  37  W 

C.  e'.  1066,  November  28^  1900,  Charles  F.  Welles,  NW.  J  NE.  i,  S.  *  SW.  J,  SE.  J 
SE.  1,  sec.  33;  W.  i  NE.  i,  SE.  J  NW.  J,  N.  J  SW.  J,  SE.  J  SW.  i,  NE.  J  SE.  J,  sec. 
U;  SW. }  NW.  i,  N.  i  SW.  },  SE.  J  SW.  i,  and  SE.  J  SE.  J,  sec.  35,  T.  144  N.,  R 

C.  E.  1067,  November  28,  1900,  Charles  F.  Welles,  lots  1  and  2,  sec.  1;  NE.  J  SE.  1, 
S.^  SE.  i,  sec.  2,  T.  145  N.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  E.  1077,  November  28,  1900,  Fred  L.  Hampson,  SW.  i  NE.  J  sec.  7,  T.  145  N., 
R.  37  W' . 

C.  E.  1078,  November  28, 1900,  Fred  L.  Hampson,  SE.  J  SW.  i  sec.  29;  NE.  i  SE.  t 
sec.  31;  N.  i  NE.  J  sec.  32;  NW.  J  NW.  J  sec.  33,  T.  146  N.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  E.  1061,  November  28,  1900,  Michael  H.  McCarthy,  lot  1,  SW.  JNE.iNW.  i 
SE.  J,  sec.  1;  lot  4,  SW.  i  SW.  i,  sec.  4;  SE.  }  NE.  J,  sec.  8;  N.  i  N W.  J,  S.  i  SE.  i, 
eec.  9;  and  SE.  i  SW.  i,  sec.  12,  T.  144  N.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  E.  1063,  November  28, 1900,  William  F.  Brooks,  W.  4  NW.  },  SE.  i  NW.  J,  W.  i 
SW.  i,  SE.  i  SE.  J,  sec.  26;  SE.  J  NW.  J,  N.  J  SW.  i,  SW.  J  SW\  i,  and  W.  i  SE.  i, 
9cc.  27,  T.  144  N.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  E.  1064,  November  28,  1900,  William  F.  Brooks,  lot  1,  sec.  13;  SW.  J  NW.  f 
sec.  27;  NE.  4  NE.  J,  sec.  28,  T.  145  N.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  £.  1065,  November  28,  1900,  Richard  H.  Chute,  SE.  i  SE.  i,  sec.  29;  S.  4  NE.  i, 
E.  i  SW,  },  W.  i  SE.  J,  sec.  31,  and  NE.  J  NW.  J,  sec.  34,  T.  144  N.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  E.  ia73,  November  28,  1900,  Carl  Hendricksen,  NW.  }  SW.  },  sec.  6;  NE.  J  SE. 
},  sec.  6;  SE.  J  SE.  i,  sec.  9;  SW.  J  NE.  i,  SW.  i  SW.  i,  sec.  14;  SW.  i  SE.  J,  sec. 
15;  W.  i  NE.  I,  NW.  i  NW.  J,  sec.  27,  T.  145  N.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  E.  1074,  November  28, 1900,  Carl  Hendricksen,  NE.  i  NE.  J,  sec.  14;  SE.  J  NE. 
\.  sec.  29,  T.  146  N.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  £.  1083,  November  28, 1900,  Samuel  McClure,  SW.  i  SE.  i,  sec.  8;  NE.  i  NE.  i, 
aec.  11;  E.  i  NE.  J,  NE.  {  SE.  i,  sec.  17;  NE.  i  NE.  J,  S.  i  NE.  i,  sec.  18;  NW.  { 
XE.  },  E.  i  NW.  J,  and  lot  1,  sec.  30,  T.  145  N.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  E.  1084,  November  28,  1900,  Samuel  McClure,  N.  i  NE.  i,  SE.  i  NE.  i,  NE.  i 
SE.  J.  N.  i  SW.  i,  S.  i  SE.  i,  sec.  33;  NE.  J  NE.  J,  sec.  34,  T.  145  N.,  R.  37  W. 


C.  E.  1086,  November  28,  1900,  Willis  J.  Walker,  8.  4  NE.  J,  NE.  i  SW.  J,  NE.  } 

SE.  4,sec.  23,  T.  145N.,  R. 
C.  E.  1087,  November  28,  1900,  Willis  J.  Walker,  W^  i  NE.  J,  SE.  \  NE.  i,  N.  4 


SE.  i,  sec.  22;  NE.  J  SW.  i,  and  SE.  4,  sec.  23,  T.  145  N.,  R.  37  W. 


XW.i,  SW.  i,  N.  i  SE.  J,  SE.  i  SE.  J,  sec.  24,  T.  145  N.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  E.  1088,  November  28, 1900,  Willis  J.  Walker,  NE.  J  NE.  J,  S.  i  NE.  i,  NW.  J, 
and  S.  i,  sec.  25,  T.  145  N.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  E.  1089,  November  28,  1900,  Willis  J.  Walker,  NW.  J  NW.  i,  W.  4  SW.  h  SE.  4, 
sec.  26;  E.  4  NW.  4,  SW.  4,  N.  4  SE  4,  and  SW.  4  SE.  4,  sec.  27,  T.  145  N.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  E.  1090,  November  28, 1900,  Willis  J.  Walker,  SE.  4  NE.  4,  NE.  4  SE.  4,  sec.  28; 
NW.  i NE.  4,  SE.  4  NE.  4,  NE.  4  NW.  4,  S.  4  NW.  4,  N.  4  SW.  4,  SW.  4  SW.  4,  sec. 
34;  NE.  4  NE.  4,  NW.  4  NW.  4,  sec.  35,  T.  145  N.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  £.  1091,  November  28,  1900,  Otis  Staples,  lot  1,  sec.  1;  SE.  4  SW.  4,  lot  4,  sec. 
7:  W.  4  SE.  4,  sec.  13;  NE.  4  SE.  4,  sec.  20;  NW\  4  NW.  4,  W.  4  SW.  4,  sec.  21; 
XE.  4  NE.  4,  sec.  24;  NE.  4  NE.  4,  sec.  25;  NW.  4  NW.  4,  sec.  27;  W.  4  NW.  4,  sec. 
28,  T.  146  N.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  E.  1092,  November  28,  1900,  Otis  Staples,  S.  4  SE.  4,  eec.  29;  SW.  4  NE.  4.  S. 
4  NW.  4,  NE.  4  SW.  4,  NW.  4  SE.  4,  sec.  32,  T.  146  N^  R.  37  W. 

C.  E.  1093,  November  28,  1900,  Otis  Staples,  E.  4  SW.  4,  NW.  4  SE.  4,  sec.  8;  W. 
4  XE.  4,  W.  4  SE.  4,  sec.  17;  W.  4  NE.  4,  lots  1  and  2,  sec.  20;  NW.  4  SW.  4,  lot  4, 
sec.  22,  T.  148  N.,  R.  35  W. 

C.  E.  1094,  November  28, 1900,  Otis  Staples,  N.  4  NE.  4,  lota  2,  3,  sec.  27;  E.  i  NW. 
i  sec.  29;  lots  2,  3,  sec.  31.  T.  148  N.,  R.  35  W. 

C.  E.  10B5,  November  28,  1900,  Andrew  P.  Moen,  SE,  4  SE.  4,  sec.  9,  T.  146  N., 
R.37W. 

Under  de]>artmental  order  of  December  11,  1900,  all  action  looking  to  the  approval 
or  confirmation  of  said  sale  of  pine  lands  was  suspended  until  further  ordered  by  the 
department. 

Under  date  of  November  18,  1902,  the  department  stated  that  the  matter  of  the 
Above-mentioned  sale  had  theretofore  been  mquired  into  by  representatives  of  the 
department,  and  the  effect  of  their  reports  was:  First,  that  there  was  such  a  combiiia- 
tion  and  agreement  among  the  bidders  at  the  sale  as  prevented  competition  among 
the  bidden,  and  prevented  the  lands  from  selling  at  their  fair  value;  and,  second, 
that  the  estimates  of  the  amount  of  pine  timber  upon  the  tracts  sold,  and  which  under 
the  law  contiolled  a  minimum  bid  which  could  be  received,  had  been  so  carelessly 
and  incompetently  made,  and  so  grossly  underestimated  the  amount  of  pine  timber 
upon  the  several  tracts,  as  to  prevent  their  being  accepted  as  any  proper  or  lawful 
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ba^i8  or  criterion  tor  deteriniiiiu}^:  tho  value  of  the  land  or  the  minimuQi  price  at  which 
the  same  oould  be  lawfully  sold,  and  that  thi.^  underestimation  waa  at  and  before  the 
time  of  the  sale  fully  known  by  the  ])enions  who  became  aucccasful  bidders. 

In  the  samu  k>ttor  this  office  was  din^frted  to  forthwith  take  Huch  pnx^eediiig8  aud 
order  puch  hearings,  aud  give  such  notice  a-^  under  existing;  rejrulationn  and  practiro 
may  be  nec«^sary  and  a])])ropriate  to  fully  invest i^jate  and  ascertain  the  facts  rcspcctine 
such  Hale,  with  a  view  to  th(^  cancellation  of  the  «*ntrie:?  of  the  several  pun*ha8ee«,  it  (j'iol 
if  be  found  tliat  they  art>  not  ris^htfully  entitled  to  maintain  and  hold  the  same. 

Hy  letter  "C"  of  November  21,  1902,  the  hxial  officers  at  Orooloiton,  Minn.,  were 

dinx!t4^d  to  advise  the  en  try  men  above  nnmod, ,  that  they  were  aiiowed 

30  davH  from  notice  to  show  cause  why  their  entries  should  not  be  canoelecl  for  ille^litv. 
and  tihat  should  they  fail  to  take  action  within  the  time  specifi(Kl,  their  entries*  would 
be  held  for  cancellation. 

Under  date  of  January  3.  1903.  the  departnii'ut  directed  this  office  to  at  once  instruct 
the  lo(*al  officers  by  win*,  if  n(H?es»ary,  that  when  said  purchaseiH  made  the  allowing 
reiiuircxi  of  tJiem  in  said  noti(!e,  the  said  local  offic(*rs  shall  at  once  forward  the  siame  to 
this  officii  with  such  recommendations  as  they  may  deem  advisable  in  the  premi^eH. 
to^eUier  \^ith  the  names  of  such  purchasers  a'^  failed  to  make  any  showinf^  whatever 
after  having  been  duly  notifie^i  so  to  do,  and  that  on  receipt  of  said  report,  this  office 
was  instructed  to  advise  the  department  thereof  stating  which  of  said  purchasen  have 
made  the  showing  acquired  in  s.vid  notice,  and  which  of  said  purchaders  have  failed  to 
make  such  showing. 

Under  dates  of  January  3,  o,  <>,  7,  8,  10.  and  14  the  local  officers  transmitted  the 
showing  made  by  each  of  the  entTvmtMi  above  named.  The  papers  show  that  notit.-e 
wai^  served  on  each  of  siiid  parties  )>\  n^iristered  letter  on  December  5,  1902. 

The  showing  made  by  each  party  in  8U]>port  of  his  entries  is  as  follows: 

Uovey  i\  Clarke:  (.larke  allege.<?  that  he  has  been  in  the  logging  business  for  same 
years  last  jnist;  that  he  liired  some  men  who  ho  believed  were  honest  and  experienced 
timber  cruisers  to  make  estimates  i»f  the  pine  timber  to  be  sold,  and  compare  such 
estimates  with  the  estimates  made  for  the  (vovernment:  that  in  some  instances  the 
estimates  made  by  the  men  employed  by  him  were  higher  than  those  made  for  the 
Goveniment,  while  in  other  instances  the  estimates  were  lower;  that  he  had  notliinir 
whatever  to  do  with  the  estimates  made  by  the  (iovernment,  and  has  no  informaii'Mi 
that  tli'Kse  estimates  wen»  carelessly  nr  i.ieinnpoteTitly  made;  that  according  u>  his 
information  a  very  fair  estimate  ha<l  been  ma<le  i>y  the  men  employed  ))y  theGoveni- 
me.it;  that  the  competition  in  biddiiiL''  at  the  s;ile  wa«>  so  stro:ig  that  he  was  compelkMl 
to  pav  more  for  some  tracts  of  land  than  he  consi«lered  the  same  worth,  and  other  tncfs 
which  he  <lesired  to  ])nn'hase  wcm-c  bi«l  sn  hiy-h  that  he  could  not  aif'^rrl  t^o  take  them: 
thut  the  prices  paid  by  him  repres<»nt  the  fair  value  of  the  land  purchased;  that  he 
did  not  enter  into  any  agreement  with  any  i)ersf»ii  whomsvKner  among  the  bidders  at 
said  sale  lo  pn^vent  the  lands  fmm  selling  at  their  fair  value. 

\'\  W.  Ileimick  makes  affidavit  that  he  resides  at  the  city  of  Duhith,  Minn.;  that  he 
l"*  eiig;iged  in  the  busines-  of  buying  and  selliiig'pine  lands  and  pine  timber;  that  he 
was  ])r(.'S(^nt  at  the  kiI(>  of  said  pine  lands  on  the  dates  mentione<l;  that  said  sale  waa 
attended  by  a  large  number  of  j>ersons.  many  •)f  whom  participated  in  bidding  for  a 
gn»at  many  different  tracts  of  Uunl,  ami  that  there  was  active  and  strong  competiiivii 
between  bidders  u])on  a  irreat  nKin\  ciitYcreni  tracts;  that  he  did  not  bid  himself  or 
purchase  any  lands  at  siiid  kUc.  but  be  was  in  possession  of  estimates  of  a  large  number 
of  different  tracts,  whirh  estimates  were  nuuli»  fur  the  purpose  of  testing  the  accuwry 
of  the  Goveniment  r»stiniatc-.  ami.  in  hi-*  judirnient,  taken  as  a  whf»le,  the  lands  s^M 
at  said  sale  brought  all  iliey  were  fairly  wnrth  at  that  time;  that  the  number  of  pel - 
sons  prest>nt  at  s;iid  sale  fmni  linn-  !••  time  exreeded  lifty,  and  at  least  twenty-five 
ditYerent  ]»ersu!is  wen*  bidders  in  « r,mpetiti«r.i  at  ditfenMit  times. 

Michael  If.  Mc<\irthy:  McCariliv  makes  affidavit  that  his  bid  for  the  tracts  pur* 
cba.'^ed  by  him  wa^  made  in  gcNid  jaith  and  that  he  paid  a  fair  and  reasonable  price 
therefor;  that  he  did  not  agree  with  any  ]»ers(»n  or  ]>ersons  not  to  bid  over  a  certain 
price  for  said  lands  and  he  did  ni>t  have  any  understanding  with  any  penon  or  penon.'' 
no!  to  raise  bids;  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  alleged  underestimates  of  the  Ciovem* 
ment  agents  at  the  date  of  said  sale;  that  be  did  not  bid  on  several  tracts  because  of 
others  bidding  more  than  in  his  judgment  tlie  property  was  worth.  His  affidavit  is 
accompanied  by  the  alfidavit  of  K.  W.  Heimiek,  .*»imilar*to  the  statements  given  abo^•e 
in  connection  with  the  showing  ma<ie  bv  riarke. 

Willis  J.  Walker:  Walker  make*  alHdavit  that  he  is  engaged  in  the  busineai  nf 
buying  and  selling  pine  and  other  timber  lands  in  lap^c>  ({uantities;  that  upon  learning 
of  ihe  sale  of  the  pine  lands  in  the  four  ceded  toxniships  of  tlie  White  Earth  Reservi- 
tinn  he  sent  timber  estimaterh  in  ti)  (rareiully  estimate  said  land,  iixpending  about  a 
thoibiand  dollars  therefor;  that  .•'aid  estimaters  were  competent  men  who  had  nude 
previous  estimat<*s  for  him;  that  their  e>timat<*s  were  in  siune  cases  higher  than  the 
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Government  estimates,  and  in  a  great  many  ca^es  were  lower;  that  he  ullended  t^aid 
sale,  belie\'ing  that  the  Government  entimatos  were  fairly  and  conscientiously  made; 
that  he  made  nia  purchase  under  very  sharp  competition  from  a  great  many  bidders, 
and  on  almost  -every  tract  purchased  nc  hau  to  pay  a  large  advance  on  the  appraised 
\'alue;  that  all  the  land  purchaMtd  bj[  him  lay  in  the  western  part  of  township  145 
north.  37  west,  which  immediately  joined  a  large  bunch  of  timber  in  which  he  wais 
interested,  and  he  desired  to  get  enoiu;h  timber  to  warrant  the  construction  of  a  logging 
railroad  some  twent>'  miles  in  length  from  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  at  Sol  way,  and 
for  this  purpose  paid  at  the  sale  more  than  anyone  else  would;  that  after  tiio  sale  said 
road  was  constructed  with  the  expectation  of  carrying  the  timber  purchased,  and  said 
road  is  now  in  operation;  that  he  was  present  during  the  entire  time  of  sale  and  the 
competition  and  bidding  was  continuous;  that  he  entered  into  no  agreement,  arrange- 
ment, or  combination  whatever  with  any  person  or  persons  whatever  to  refrain  from 
bidding  at  said  sale,  or  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  competition  for  the  lands  at  their 
full  vsuue.  His  affidavit  is  also  accompanied  by  the  affidavit  of  F.  W.  Ileimick, 
fimilar  to  that  stated  above. 

Marshall  H.  Al worth:  The  attorneys  for  M.  J.  Scanlon  state  that  in  June,  1902, 
Scanlon  purchased  of  Alworth  all  of  his  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  all  the  pine 
luids  purchased  by  Alworth  at  the  sale  above  mentioned,  his  wife  joining  in  the  con- 
ve>'ance;  that  they  conveyed  and  assicmed  to  Scanlon  all  their  right,  title,  and  interest 
in  the  lands  purchased  by  Alworth;  tnat  Scanlon  denies  that  there  was  any  combina- 
tion or  agreement  among  the  bidders  at  said  ^ale  to  prevent  competition,  and  that  the 
estimates  made  by  the  Government  had  been  grosHiy  or  otherwise  underestimated,  or 
carelessly  or  incompetently  made  so  lis  to  prevent  their  being  accepted  as  a  proper 
and  lawful  basis  or  criterion  for  the  value  of  the  land  or  timber;  that  the  sale  was 
fairly  and  honestly  conducted,  the  bidding  on  many  of  the  tracts  was  spirited,  and  in 
many  instances  the  sale  was  made  for  more  than  the  property  was  fairly  worth. 

Scanlon  makes  affidavit  that  the  response  of  his  attorneys  is  true  of  his  own  knowl- 
edge, except  as  to  matters  therein  stated  on  information  and  belief,  and  as  to  such 
matters  he  believes  them  to  be  true.  See  also  Alworth*s  affidavit  in  R.  and  R.  letter 
of  Jan'yS,  1903. 

Fred  S.  Bell:  Bell  makes  affida\'it  that  ho  was  represented  at  said  sjile  by  B.  J. 
Hinkle.  of  Little  Falls,  Minn.;  that  affiant  did  not  enter  into  any  agreement  or  com- 
bination whatever  with  any  person  or  party  whatsotner,  and  that  he  believes  the 
lands  purchased  by  him  were  sold  for  all  they  were  worth. 

Htnkle  makes  affidavit  that  most  of  the  lands  bid  in  for  Mr.  Bell  contained  a  very 
small  quantity  of  pine;  that  he  had  in  his  possession  estimates  made  by  timber  cruisers 
which  vary  somewhat  from  the  estimates  made  by  the  Goveniment;  but  the  differ- 
ences were  not  at  all  uniform,  but  taken  as  a  whole  the  estimates  did  not  vary  any 
more  than  very  frequently  occurs  where  different  partitw  employ  different  sets  of 
estimatora:  that  in  his  judgment  all  of  the  lands  bid  in  by  Mr.  Bell  were  sold  for  their 
iAiT  \'alue;  that  he  did  not  make  or  enter  into  any  combination  or  agrt»ement  to  pre- 
vent  competition  in  bidding  upon  auv  lands  offered  for  sale  at  that  time.  See  inclosed 
comes  of  fetten  "C"  of  Jan.  3  and  22,'l9a3.  in  reganl  to  Bell's  entries. 

Charles  S.  Gilbert:  Gilbert  makes  affidavit  that  upon  securing  (lescriptionH  of  the 
lands  to  be  offered  for  sale  he  employed  estimators  to  examine  the  lands,  paying  al>out 
11.500  for  the  purpose;  that  he  bid  on  several  tracts  besides  those  purchased  by  him, 
and  on  some  lanas  purchased  by  him  he  paid  more  than  the  land  waM  worth,  as  he 
desired  to  purchase  and  bid  on  laud  in  a  reasonably  compact  form;  that  he  ha<l  no 
knowledge  who  the  Government  estimat-ors  were:  that  he  did  not  enter  into  any 
agreement  or  combination  to  prevent  crmipetition  at  the  sale:  and  that  the  lands  solJl 
to  him  were  at  a  fair  and  reascmable  price  and  that  he  mode  his  purchase  in  g(M>d  faith. 

William  F.  Brooks:  Brooks's  showing  varies  very  little  from  the  foregoing.  He 
claims  to  have  had  a  private  estimate  made  on  certain  tracts:  that  there  was  stn>ng 
competition  in  bidding  at  the  sale:  that  he  did  not  enter  into  any  combination  to 
prevent  bidding;  and  that  his  purchases  were  made  in  gixxl  faith.  His  afhdavit  is 
also  accompanied  by  that  of  F.  W.  Ileimick.  who  makes  statements  similar  to  those 
set  out  in  connection  wiUi  the  showing  by  (*larke. 

i^arl  Hendricksen:  Hendricksen  makes  alfidavit  that  he  wa-^  mit  nn  collusion  with 
any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  and  had  no  arrangement,  agreement,  or  under- 
standing of  any  kind  whatever  Mrith  any  other  bidder  at  the  sale,  an<i  that  his  purchases 
were  made  in  good  faith. 

Lewis  Ellington  and  A.  P.  Hans<m,  cashier  and  assistant  cashier  of  the  Scandia- 
American  Bank,  of  Cnwkston,  Minn.,  make  affidavit  tr)  the  reliability  of  Mr.  llen- 
irickffen. 

Samuel  McC'lure:  McClure  states  under  <iath  tliat  there  wa.s  ctmsidt^rable  competi- 
tion for  the  tracts  purchased  by  him;  that  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  ^^'ith  making 
Government  eetimates:  that  he  did  not  know  any  of  tlio  men  who  made  the  same; 
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that  he  ina<le  his  piircha-ses  in  p:(mk1  faith  without  ha\'ing  made  any  agreement  to 
prevent  ronipetition  in  Indding. 

Lnther  Davis:  Davis  alknres  that  liis  purrha«CH  were  made  in  good  faith:  that  there 
wa*«  strr)ng  competition  in  the  l>idding:  tliat  his  purchases  were  for  himself  and  were 
nia<le  in<h*pen(lent  of  any  cor j>orat ions,  companies,  or  individuals. 

William  Kaiser:  Kaiser  states  under  unaer  oath  that  he  has  no  knowledge  that 
invalidatfHl  his  sale  nor  anv  reason  whv  the  same  Hhould  he  canceled:  that  he  ww 
not  in  collusion  with  anyone  in  making  his  purchase. 

Thomas  Munroe:  Munroe  states  he  livc*H  at  Muskegon,  Mich.;  that  he  purchased 
land  at  said  sale  in  active  competition  with  other  bidders  and  made  hi«  purchases 
in  good  faith:  that  he  would  have  purchased  more  land  at  the  Bale  but  the  prices 
were  too  high,  in  his  judgment;  that  he  never  made  anv  agreement  or  combinatioo 
whatever  in  relation  to  the  sale  or  the  bidding;  that  he  knew  nothing  in  reference  to 
the  (iovernment  estimates. 

Ricliard  11.  Chute:  Chute  makes  affidavit  that  he  did  not  make  any  agreement 
with  any  other  person  or  party,  either  before  or  at  said  sale,  to  prevent  coropetitioD 
in  bidding;  that  there  were  at  least  fifty  people  bidding  at  different  times;  that  he 
had  no  knowledge  concerning  the  accuracy  or  fairness  of  the  Government  cetimates. 

Charles  F.  Welles:  Welles  makes  affidavit  that  he  is  a  stockholder  in  the  Brainerd 
Lumber  Company,  a  corporation  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  at  Brainerd, 
Minn.;  that  he  made  his  purchases  for  said  company;  that  he  wae  obliged  to  compete 
with  others;  that  he  paid  all  the  land  was  reasonably  worth;  that  he  entered  into  no 
agreement  or  arrangement  of  any  kind  whereby  he  agreed  not  to  bid  on  any  particu- 
lar tracts,  or  whereby  others  agretKi  not  to  bid  against  affiant. 

FVed  L.  Ifampson:  Hampson  makes  affidavit  that  his  purchases  were  made  in  good 
faith;  that  there  wa.s  active  competition  and  he  paid  all  the  lands  were  worth;  that 
he  has  since  foiuid  that  the  pine  was  not  underestimated;  that  he  knew  of  no  combi- 
nation, and  is  positive  there  could  have  been  none,  that  had  any  influence  in  affecting 
the  bidding  on  said  lands. 

Otis  Staples:  Staples  makes  atfidavit  that  his  pun^hases  were  made  in  good  faith: 
that,  he  did  not  enter  into  any  airrcement  or  arrangement  of  any  kind  designed  to  or 
affecting  the  ]»rices  bid  for  Siiid  land. 

A  full  re|)urt  in  regard  to  the  ])nrchases  of  Staples  was  made  to  the  department  under 
dale  of  December  W,  MK)*J. 

Andrew  P.  Moen:  Moen  makes  atfidavit  that  he  attended  said  sale  for  the  pi.n>a?e 
of  purchasing  five  trdciH,  hut  by  reason  of  his  small  means  and  the  high  prices  at  wnich 
tracts  were  sold  he  was  able  to  s<»cure  but  one  fort\':  that  he  had  no  knowIe<]ge  of  any 
combination  among  the  bidders;  that  he  bid  for  the  land  all  that  it  ^-as  worth,  an<l  that 
he  had  nn  kn(>wle<lge  of  any  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  e<»timaters. 

The  followimr  table  \nll  show  the  names  of  the  purchasers,  the  acreage  coveretl  by 
each  oi  their  entries,  as  well  as  the  api)rais(>d  value  and  the  price  paid: 


l'urchas«»r. 


ifovey  C.  n»irke 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

William  KuistT 

Marshall  I!.  Alworth 

Do 

Do 

Do 

I>o 

Do 

Do 

Do 

I 


F.ntr>- 
\o. 

Acreage. 

Appraised 
valae. 

Price  paid. 

lUKi 

400.03 

• 

Ki07.03 

ti  07.(0 

loi: 

318.44 

1.311.00 

1.544.00 

1018  ' 

331.40 

2,175.00 

2. 25a  00 

lOlU  1 

406.  M 

1.863.00 

2.215.00 

loao 

S50.00 

4,818.00 

.1.  L70.00 

1021 

SCO.  00 

1.27(100 

1.^31.00 

1022  f 

•tWI.  ?SI 

5. 470. 00 

7.228.00 

1023  1 

3ttt.00 

582.00 

732.00 

1050  , 

480.00 

2.715.00 

3.545.00 

1051 

348.25 

2.58li.00 

2.716L00 

U)fi2  1 

502.17 

0.298.00 

r..  796.00 

la'u  ' 

520.00  1 

l,tt54.00 

1.054.00 

10.14  . 

'1(11.25  , 

4.858.00 

4.856.00 

Hi5o 

240.00  ! 

3.075.00 

3.075. 00 

(i.2»8.05 

30.587.08 

44.3».0I 

1024 

40.00 

51.00 

22D.00 

102.5 

477.40 

3,375.00 

3. 500.00 

1(W 

tV33.d0 

5,480.00 

5.(^4.00 

1027 

440.00 

847.00 

i.os5.no 

102K  ' 

:t40. 10 

3.S46.00 

3.8P8.00 

lasii 

39.00  • 

UO.OD 

120.00 

la'iT 

<i3O.40 

0,002.00 

9.163.00 

uv)i<  ; 

tai».5fi 

5.012.00 

5.017.00 

law 

588.10 

2,006.13 

3.791.00 

3.825.75  1 

00.021.13 

32.100.00 
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PuRihaser. 

Luther  DavlM 

Do 

Do 

Do.   

Frr<l9.Bdl 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mlehad  D.  Me 

Do 

Do 

Do 

I'hurbaR.ODbcrt.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Tbonui  Uunioc 

Do.* '".'. 

no.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'. 

Do 

nirlunl  II. Chute.. 

CHf  HtDdrtokaen... 
Do 

ntDiDfl  McClutc 

Do 

HUJttJ.  Walker.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oicauplo 

Do 

Do'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.' 

.Vnilnw  F.  Moen..- 
nattmF.W■llos... 
Do 

f  nd  L.  Htmp*oa . . 
rirUMl  tout... 


t-K-m 

1,306 

1^ 

l» 

H.«*.» 

IS,3».« 

l.tM 

Hi 

i.m 

IX) 

B.xa.eo 

2.201 

,,333 

H.UZI 

4U 

0.1W.« 
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It  will  be  seen  therefrom  that  with  few  exceptione  all  of  thepurchasen  paid  more 
than  the  appraised  price  for  the  land  covered  by  each  entry.  The  total  pnce  paid  is 
124,349.60,  or  over  14  per  cent  more  than  the  appraised  value  of  the  lands. 

In  their  reportB  the  local  officers  stated  that  the  showing  made  by  each  party  tends 
to  show  no  collusion  or  combination  among  the  bidders,  and  that  Uie  reputation  of 
the  parties,  as  well  as  their  personal  observ'ations  at  the  sale,  lead  them  to  believe 
that  the  statements  made  are  substantially  true,  and  for  the  said  reasons  the  local 
officers  recommend  that  the  suspension  bo  removed. 

I  have  cxaminod  extracts  from  tlie  report  of  the  inspector  of  the  depnurtment  who 
investigated  this  sale.  It  appears  therem>m  that  Luther  Da  vies  was  a  heavy  buyer 
on  the  first  day  of  the  sale,  and  that  while  he  was  bidding  the  lands  generuly  sold 
for  a  large  excess  over  their  appraised  value.  He  ceased  bidding  on  the  morning  of 
the  second  day,  leaving  the  room  with  Thomas  Shevlin,  who  was  associated  with 
Clarke  in  purchasing  these  lands.  The  inspector  characterizes  levies  as  a  bluffer, 
and  states  that  he  was  hired  to  withdraw  from  the  sale. 

After  Davies  ceased  bidding,  according  to  the  report,  Clarke  purchased  42  tracts 
at  the  appraised  price,  while  for  104  tracts  purchased  while  Davies  was  bidding  he 
paid  an  excess  of  16  per  cent  above  the  estimated  valuation.  Chute  also  houmt  8 
tracts  and  Welles  20  tracts  at  the  appraised  valuation,  after  Davies  had  retired.  Then 
Almond  A.  White,  classed  as  an  independent  purchaser,  commenced  bidding,  and 
was  compelled  to  pay  67  per  cent  above  the  appraised  value  for  the  tracts  purchased 
by  him. 

The  inspector  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  principal  buyers  at  said  sale,  Davies  and 
White  excepted,  entered  into  a  combination  to  divide  the  territory  and  to  refrain 
from  bidding  against  each  other. 

Ue  also  states  that  Gilbert,  McCarthy,  McAlpine,  Chute,  Welles,  Walker,  and 
others  were  permitted  to  take  whole  sections  at  me  appraised  value,  provided  they 
kept  within  their  allotments.  Chute  and  Bell  appear  to  have  both  been  buying  for 
the  Weyerhaeuser  syndicate. 

The  inspector  in  a  special  report  gives  the  names  of  persons  who  will  testify  con- 
cerning the  combination  if  compelled  to  do  so  by  a  proper  tribunal,  but  that  Uiey  will 
not  voluntarily  u»stify,  and  for  one  reas;^n  <»r  another  do  not  wish  U)  testify  in  the 
matter. 

He  states  that  one  of  them  "will  swear  speoitically  as  U)  what  he  heard  the  night 
before  the  sale  about  a  (H)nibination.  giving  names  of  jparties  who  were  making  the 
deal."  Another  party  "will  swear  specifically  as  to  what  was  said  and  done  by  the 
large  buyers  to  freeze  out  Luther  Davies  and  others.'' 

Another  will  swear  "Ui  important  facts  bearing  on  the  existence  of  a  combination 
to  prevent  competition  at  the  sale,"  another  "to  the  existemre  of  a  combine  and  the 
terms  upon  which  he  was  offered  admission  to  it."  and  another  "U>  important  lacts 
tending  to  show  the  existence  of  a  combination  at  the  sale."  Still  another  **wi]l 
swear  to  the  existence  of  a  (vunhination  amons?  the  heavy  buyers  and  his  experiences 
with  them,"  and  another  "to  the  existence  of  a  combination  and  its  effects  upon  the 
prices  at  the  sale." 

The  statements  as  to  what  thesi*  witnesses  will  swear  is  indefinite.  A  bill  entitled 
*'A  bill  providing  for  the  compulsory  attendance  of  witnesses  before  registers  and 
receiversof  the  Land  Office"  has  passed  both  Houses  of  (xingress  (enrolled  H.  R.  7664), 
and  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law  the  attendiince  of  these  parties  at  the  district  land 
officii  can  be  (f)mpelled. 

The  large  buyers  at  said  !<ale  were  ( Uarke,  Alworth,  Gilbert,  Walker,  Brooks,  Bell, 
McCarthy,  and  Staplef.  In  the  consi<leration  of  the  stiitement  that  they  had  appor- 
tioned the  territory,  and  were  allowed  to  pun-hase  entire  sections  at  the  estimated 
price,  provided  they  confined  their  purchases  to  the  territory  agreed  upon,  I  have 
marked  off  on  township  diagrams,  appmpriutely  indexed,  the  tracts  purchased  by 
each  j)arty  at  said  public  sale,  and  the  same  is  hen»with  inclo3e<l.  It  appears  there- 
from that  the  heavicit  buying  war<  done  on  T.  J  i:J  N.,  K.  ST  W.,  that  Clarke,  Alworth, 
Davies.  McCarthy.  Hell,  Gilbert,  and  Hnn^ks  were  liberal  purchasers  of  lands  in  said 
town-ships,  an<l  that  with  few  exco])tions  two  or  more  ]>artiei  l'>ought  land  in  the  several 
sections.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  j)iirchases  made  by  these  parties  are  well  inter- 
sper.-ed  throughout  the  township.  Clarke's  purcha'^es  are  scattered  all  through  the 
township,  which  is  also  true  of  Alworth.  GiUiert's  land  is  located  in  the  east  naif  of 
the  township,  but  Clarke.  Alworth,  HnK>ks,  McCarthy,  and  Davies  lK>ught  land  in 
the  nii<lst  of  Gilbert's  iiurchase".  During  the  (lis])osal  «>f  this  township,  Davies  wapa 
bidder,  and  hi-*  ])urcha<e'j  are  scattercil  over  fourteen  sections,  very  few  of  the  tracts 
heuwx  contiguou--.  This  might  in<licate  that  he  was  not  purchasing  the  lands  simplv 
for  the  timber  tliereon,  Imt  that  some  other  motive  induced  him  to  bid.  He  cetitA 
purchasing  after  the  sale  Iia<l  ])a'*se<l  s<'c.  12,  T.  J 44  N.,  R.  37  W.    Thereafter  the 
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piirchaflei*  in  Baid  towii.«hip8  are  eoatterinp,  and  it  can  not  lie  determined  therefrom 
whether  or  not  the  lands  had  been  apportioned . 

\\  hen  township  145  N.,  R.  37  W.  was  reached.  White,  Hicks,  and  Erickson  entered 
the  list  of  buver»  and  made  liberal  purchat^e^'.  All  of  their  entries,  a**  well  as  those 
made  by  McAIpine,  have  been  relieved  from  suspension.  In  this  township  are  located 
the  purchases  by  Walker,  but  in  the  miilet  of  them  are  purchases  by  White,  Erickson, 
Heudricksen.  Brooks,  Clarke,  McClure,  and  Alworth.  Staples'  lands  are  in T.  146  N. , 
R.  37  W.,  and  T.  148  N.,  R.  35  W.  He  is  the  only  person  who  purchased  land  in  the 
last^mentioned  township  at  the  public  sale,  and  made  such  purchases  at  the  estimated 
price,  but  he  paj^d  a  good  advance  for  the  lands  purchased  in  T.  146  N.,  R.  37  W.. 
where  it  would  seem  he  had  to  compete  with  White,  Erickson,  Heudricksen,  and 
Hampt4on. 

I  do  not  find  that  any  one  purchaser  bought  an  entire  section  of  land,  though  Gilbert, 
Bell,  and  Walker  each  came  within  one  and  two  tracts  of  doing  so. 

The  showing  made  by  the  inspector  raises  the  Buspicion  that  there  was  some  sort  of 
an  arrangement  among  the  purcnasers  at  eaid  ?ale,  and  that  perhaps  the  territory  was 
apportioned  among  them.  The  inspector  has  also  shown  that  the  timber  on  some  of 
the  tracts  was  underestimated. 

.\t  the  same  time  it  has  not  been  shown  that  the  purchasers  were  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  such  underestimation  of  the  timber.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  there 
are  not  enough  facts  which  can  be  proved  to  demonstrate  with  reasonable  certainty 
the  existence  of  a  fraudulent  combination.  On  proving  the  (existence  of  such  a 
combination  the  Government  would  have  to  rely  upon  the  evidence  of  persons  not 
parties  thereto.  The  latter  could  avail  themselves  of  their  statutory  privilege  of 
refusing  to  testify,  as  under  sec.  2373  R.  iS.,  U.  S..  they  would  be  liable  to  criminal 
ppofi»ecution  upon  proof  of  their  connection  with  such  an  agreement.  This  would 
apply  to  Davies  as  well  as  the  other  buyers. 

iTnder  the  circumstances  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  recommending  that  a  hearing 
be  ordered  in  these  cases.  Before  ordering  a  hearing  the  Government  should  know 
definitely  what  facts  can  be  proved  and  should  have  a  prima  facie  case.  Otherwise 
there  would  be  a  risk  that  the  Government  would  lose  its  suit,  and  thereby  inju- 
riously affect  its  interests  in  future  hearings,  even  in  good  cases. 

There  is  nothing  submitted  to  connect  Heudricksen,  Kaiser,  Munroe,  Hamiison, 
McOlure,  and  Moen  with  the  alleged  unlawful  combination,  and,  as  stated  in  my 
letter  of  December  30,  1902,  the  foots  tend  to  show  the  good  faith  cd  Staples.  There* 
fore  I  recommend  that  their  entries  be  relieved  from  suspension.  If  Davies  entered 
into  a  combination,  it  was  not  until  after  he  had  ceased  buying  and  would  not  invali- 
date the  purchases  previously  made.  For  this  reason  I  recommend  that  his  entries 
be  relieved  from  suspension.  In  view  of  the  uncertaiutv  of  proving  the  existence 
of  an  unlawful  combination  and  fraud  upon  the  part  of  the  other  purchasers  I  have 
to  recommend  that  their  entries  also  be  relieved  from  suspension. 

The  department  had  a  most  energetic  and  painstaking  insx>ector  investigate  this 
sale:  and  if  he  could  not  get  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  unlawful 
combination  at  said  sale,  it  seems  to  this  office  that  it  is  doubtful  if  more  definite 
evidence  could  be  produced  at  a  hearing  at  the  local  office. 

The  foct  that  the  matter  was  investigated  was  well  known,  and  the  length  of  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  sale  was  investigated  has  been  sufficient  to  enable  the 
parties  to  take  steps  to  weaken  the  Government's  case. 

I  inclose  the  letters  from  the  local  officem,  dated  January  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  and  14, 
1903,  a  letter  from  M.  H.  Alworth,  dat<^  December  11,  1902,  and  all  the  entries 
above  described  except  those  by  Staples,  which  were  transmitted  w^ith  letter  *'C'* 
of  December  30,  1902. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  A.  Richards,  Coinmistioner, 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  may  say  that  in  connection  with  this  renort,  before 
I  close,  possibly  toAiay,  in  theoretical  form  I  think  I  snail  be  able 
to  demonstrate  to  this  committee  that  after  the  fullness  of  time, 
when  the  statute  of  limitations  miojht  have  pavssed,  that  the  i)roof 
became  so  strong  that  it  would  require  a  "doubting  Thomas''  to 
raise  a  question  al)out  it.  I  will  now  read  into  the  record  section 
2373  of  tne  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  found  on  page  434: 

Every  person  who,  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  public  nale  of  any  of  the  lands  of  the 
United  States,  bargains,  contract",  or  agree?,  or  attempts  to  barjjain,  contract,  or  ajrree, 
with  any  oUier  person  than  the  last-named  )>erson  shall  not  bid  upon  or  purcha^^e  the 
land  so  offered  for  sale  or  any  parcel  thereof:  or  who  l»y  intimidation  or  unfair  arrange- 
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ment  hiu(lerr<  or  prevents,  ur  attempts  to  hinder  or  prevent,  any  peraon  from  biddiii); 
upon  or  piirc'luL^ing  any  tract  of  land  ho  offered  for  sale  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1 ,0(K)  or  imprisoned  not  more  more  than  two  year^^,  or  both. 

I  now  read  a  certified  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office^  under  dsie 
of  February  18,   1903: 

BURCirS  EXHIBIT  NO.  11. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Washington t  November  IS,  1911. 

1  herel>y  certify  that  the  annexed  copy  L^  a  true  and  literal  exemplification  of  the 
orieinal'tetter  in  thi?  office. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  t<ubecril)ed  my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of 
thij>  office  to  be  affixed  at  the  city  of  Wac«hington  on  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

[seal.]  H.  W.  Sanpord, 

Recorder  of  the  General  Land  Office. 


February  18,  1903. 
The  Commissioner  op  the  General  Land  Office. 

Sir:  In  your  office  letter  ''C'  of  the  4th  instant  vou  recommended,  for  reasons 
stated,  that  the  entries  of  pine  lands  on  the  four  ceded  toMmships  of  the  \Miite  Earth 
Reservation  and  a  portion  of  the  Red  I/ake  Reservation,  made  by  the  purchasers  of 
said  lands  at  the  sale  thereof  at  the  CYookston,  Minnesota,  land  office  on  November  27 
and  28,  1900,  be  relieved  from  the  suspension  created  by  departmental  order  of 
December  11,  1900. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  matter,  your  recommendation  is  apixoved  as  ui 
all  of  the  purchasers  except  I^uther  Da  vies  and  Hovev  C.  Clarke,  and  tne  entries  of 
the  purchasers,  ^-ith  the  exception  of  the  two  namea  above,  are  relieved  from  sus- 
pension and  you  are  authorized  to  pass  the  same  to  patent  if  there  are  no  other  good 
reasons  existing  to  the  contrary. 

Luther  Davies,  in  his  affidavit  in  response  to  the  order  to  show  cause  why  his  entn* 
should  not  be  canceled,  makes  no  denial  of  his  connection  with  a  combination  or 
agreement  amon^  the  bidders  to  re<>;ulate  the  bidding  and  prevent  competition. 

The  inspect(^r  in  his  report,  as  referred  to  in  your  letter,  states  that  Davies  ceased 
bidding  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  and  left  the  room  with  Thomas  Shevliu, 
who  was  associated  with  Clarke  in  purchasing  these  .lands.  The  inspector  also  char- 
acterizes Davies  as  a  '* bluffer'*  and  states  that  he  was  hired  to  withdraw  from  the 
sale. 

(Clarke,  in  his  affidavit  in  response  to  the  order  to  show  cause  why  his  entry  should 
not  be  canceled,  stat<*8:  '*  I  did  not  make  or  enter  into  any  agreement  with  any  pem 
whomsoever  among  the  bidders  at  said  sale  to  preveid  said  lands  from  selling  at  tkeff 
fair  ralu^.''  This  statement  is  ambiguous.  It  might  be  inferred  to  mean  that  he  did 
enter  into  su(*h  a  combination  to  prevent  said  lands  from  selling  At  more  than  their 
fair  value  or  to  limit  their  sale  to  tneir  fair  value. 

Until  these  purchasers  file  an  aflidavit  such  as  has  been  filed  by  the  other  pur- 
chasers affirmatively  showing  that  they  were  not  parties  to  any  coml>ination  or  agree- 
ment to  pn^vent  (competition  or  limit  the  bidding  on  the  lands  offered  at  said  stk 
and  those  purchased  by  them,  their  entries  will  remain  suspended. 

The  papers  are  herewith  returned,  tofcether  i^-ith  the  papers  transmitted  in  tbe 
Staples  case  by  your  office  lettor  "C"  of  I)ecemlK'r  30,  1902. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  A.  HrrcHCOCK,  Secrdarjf. 

Mr.  Graham.  Would  you  there  jjive  us  some  notion  of  what  tho 
evidence  will  show  as  to  the  difference  in  value  between  pine  ami  other 
kinds  of  timber  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Not  at  this  time  and  in  this  connection,  but  I  think 
we  will  very'  fully  in  connection  with  the  so-called  allotments  on  the 
32  townships  at  some  time  later  on. 
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Mr.  Graham.  One  more  question — perha|)8you  can  answer  it  your- 
self. What  is  the  minimum  diameter  size  of  trees  in  order  to  b(^ 
commercially  valuable  ? 

Mr.  BuRcii.  This  does  not  state,  but  I  may  say  that  according  to 
recent  experiences  about  4-inch.  In  other  words,  where  formerly 
thev  used  to  cut,  or  rarely  cut  pine  down  below  10  inches  or  12  inches 
in  diameter,  in  these  later  days  they  cut  it  down  to  a  point  where  it 
will  make  a  broom  handle. 

Mr.  Ghaham.  They  are  not  in  the  broom-handle  business,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes;  they  are  somewhat.  But  they  cut  it  down 
where  it  will  make  a  4  by  4  inch  stick.  I  am  stating  tliis  now  not  as  a 
witness,  but  from  my  own  observation  and  knowledge  of  the  lumber 
business.     They  cut  it  down  where  they  can  get  scantling. 

Mr.  Graham.  Four  by  four  inches  after  taking  the  four  slabs  off  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes.  Kow,  these  affidavits  are  certified  as  Nos.  12, 
13,  14,  and  15.  These  affidavits  marked  12,  13,  14,  and  15  go  to  the 
untrustworthiness  of  classification  as  made  under  any  estimate. 

BURC^H'S  EXHIBIT  SO.  12. 

United  States  op  Ameuica, 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  U,  1911, 

Pursuant  to  section  882  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  I  hereby  certify  that  the  annexed 
copy  is  a  true  and  literal  exemplification  of  the  original  affidavit' of  Thomas  Wiltse, 
dated  October  14,  1901,  on  file  in  this  department. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name,  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  be  affixed,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

[seal.]  Carmi  a.  Thompson, 

As9\9iant  Secretary  of  the  Int^ior. 

State  of  Minnesota,  County  of  Beltrami^  m: 

Thomas  Wiltse.  being  first  duly  sworn,  deix)ses  and  sa^rs  that  he  is  a  resident  of  the 
town  of  Bagley,  Minnesota;  that  by  occupation  he  is  a  civil  engineer,  lumber  scaler, 
and  timber  estimator;  that  in  these  branches  of  business  he  considers  himself  an 
expert,  havinc  been  almost  continuously  employed  therein  since  1872;  that  among 
the  individuals  and  firms  for  whom  he  has  estimated  timber  are  Robert  Neving, 
B.  F.  Brown,  Fairbanks  and  Warren,  the  Fosston  Lumber  Company,  und  the  lied  River 
Lumber  (>>mpany,  all  of  Minnesota. 

That  on  the  11th  and  12th  days  of  October,  1901,  he  visited  certain  pine  lands  in 
town^p  Itf ,  range  35  west,  being  a  part  of  the  ceded  Red  Lake  Re8er\'ation,  and 
examined  several  forty-acre  tracts  and  lots  said  to  have  been  sold  to  Otis  Staples  at 
the  sale  of  pine  lands  held  at  the  U.  S.  land  office  at  Crookston,  Minnesota,  on  the 
27th  and  28th  days  of  November,  1900.  That  the  description  and  status  of  these 
tracts  examined  by  him  on  the  dates  named  is  as  follows: 

Lots  2  and  J,  section  31. 

As  to  these  lots,  deponent  found  them  denuded  of  all  timber  of  any  commercial 
I'alue  whatever.  On  lot  2  there  are  three  white  pine  trees  of  a  diameter  of  16  inches, 
but  so  rotten  and  wind-shaken  as  to  be  worthless  for  lumber.  There  ase  the  only 
trees  on  either  lot  that  are  above  the  classification  of  bushes  and  small  saplings. 

Deponent  found  that  the  Clearwater  River  flows  in  an  easterly  counte  tnrough  the 
southern  part  of  lot  No.  2,  and  that  in  the  southeasterly  part  of  said  lot  is  the  aban- 
doned camp  of  Walker  and  Bagley.  This  camp  consists  of  a  collection  of  log  houses 
buUt  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  the  men  and  animals  necessary  for  a  logging 
camp,  for  the  storage  of  supplies,  for  the  repair  of  tools  and  implements,  and  for  the 
safeguarding  of  the  dam.  Several  of  the  buildings  arc  old  and  dilapidated,  while 
others  are  in  good  condition  and  seem  to  have  been  repaired  at  no  distant  date.  The 
dam  is  also  in  good  repair  and  efficient  for  the  storage  of  the  water  of  the  Clearwater 
River  to  facilitate  the  driving  of  logs.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  dam  are  a  number  of 
logs  fonned  into  a  boom,  and  these,  as  also  the  logs  in  the  dam  and  buildings  referred 
to,  are  without  marks  to  indicate  that  they  have  ever  been  driven,  and  to  all  appear- 
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ances  were  cut  on  the  said  lots  2  and  3.    A  careful  estimate  of  the  contents  of  the  logs 
in  the  said  buildings,  dam,  and  boom  is  as  follows: 

Fwt. 

Bunk  house 13,000 

Two  cookhouses 28,000 

Three  stables 68,000 

Blacksmith  and  carpenter  shop 8, 000 

Root  house 3,000 

Dam 20,000 

-Boom  logs 2, 500 

Total 142,500 

Deponent  estimates  three-fourths  of  said  timber  to  be  Norway  and  one-fourth  white 
pine.  Many  of  the  logs  are  wholly  rotten  at  the  present  time  and  few,  if  any,  of  them 
nave  any  value  for  lumber.  The  appearance  of  the  stumps  on  these  tracts  indicates 
that  the  first  logging  was  done  many  years  ago  and  that  the  most  recent  was  not  within 
the  two  years  last  past. 

Lot  4f  section  22. 

Deponent  next  visited  lot  4,  section  22,  above  township  and  range,  and  found  it 
without  any  commercial  timber  whatever.  Much  of  the  surface  is  marshy  and  is 
covered  wiUi  a  thicket  of  poplar,  birch,  and  other  deciduous  trees,  while  the  higher 
lands  are  clothed  with  a  dense  growth  of  jack  pines,  with  an  occasional  Norway,  lul  of 
the  denomination  of  saplings.  There  is  nothmg  to  indicate  that  this  tract  ever  had 
any  mature  or  available  pine  growing  upon  it. 

iVir.  J  5  FT.  J,  section  22, 

Deponent  next  visited  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section 
number  22,  above  township  and  range,  and  found  it  without  any  standing  or  down 
timber  of  any  commercial  value  whatever,  except  one  Norway  pme  of  the  diameter 
of  18  inches  and  a  height  of  two  logs,  which,  however,  was  so  crooked  as  to  be  prac- 
tically^ worthless .  This  forty-acre  tract  had  at  one  time  a  small  amount  of  pine  growing 
upon  it,  but  the  stumps  do  not  indicate  a  sufficient  quantitv  to  have  brought  it  within 
the  classification  of  pmeland,  viz,  ten  thousand  feet,  board  measure. 

Near  the  line  which  separates  these  two  tracts  is  a  dam  on  Buzzle  Creek,  a  con- 
siderable  stream  which  drains  Little  Buzzle  Lake  into  Buzzle  Lake  and  within  si^^ht 
a  few  rods  below,  but  across  the  boundary  line  of  the  tract  is  another  dam  on  the  same 
stream. 

Lots  1  and  £,  section  20. 

Deponent  next  visited  lots  1  and  2,  section  number  20,  and  found  them  in  like 
manner  destitute  of  commercial  timber,  standing  or  down.  Near  the  northeast  comer 
of  lot  1  is  the  Buzzle  Dam  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  surface  of  Buzzle  Lake  for 
logging  purposes.  Neither  of  these  tracts  appear  to  nave  ever  had  sufficient  mature 
or  available  pine  timber  growing  upon  them  to  have  been  classed  as  pinelands.  The 
growth  is  jack  pines,  with  an  occai^ional  Norway,  all  of  the  designation  of  sapling?. 

NE.  \  NW.  J,  section  29. 

Deponent  next  visited  the  northeast  Quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section 
number  29  and  found  it  in  like  manner  aestitute  of  commercial  timber,  standing  iir 
down.  There  is  no  timber  growth  except  a  covering  of  jack-pine  saplings,  with  an 
occasional  small  tree  of  some  variety  of  hardwood.  There  are  no  stumps  to  indiraio 
that  this  tract  ever  had  a  sufficient  amount  of  pine  timber  growing  upon  it  to  entitle 
it  to  be  daased  as  pineland.  It  ip  on  Clearwater  River  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Nehmnt' 
Dam. 

SE.  1  \W.  i  section  J9. 

Deponoiii  next  vinitod  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  north>ye8t  quarter  of  e-*^  tn»n 
jnimber  29.  adjoining  the  last  named  on  the  wmth  and  foimd  it  in  like  manner  without 
rominenial  timber,  standi  nji;  or  down.  The  forewt  growth  is  jack  pines  with  an  cKM-a- 
Hional  tree  of  some  variety  of  har(l\voo<l,  but  all  of  the  deslj^nation  of  Ku>lin^.  Tht*n- 
are  no  ntunips  to  indicate  that  this  tract  wan  ever  entitled  to  therlawnncatiim  of  piro- 
landh.  It  also  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Nelsons  Dam  on  Cletirwater  RivtT. 
maintained  and  operated  by  the  Stillwater  Lumber  Company,  of  which  <>tij»  Siajd*^- 
is  a  member,  or  reputed  to  !;e  a  member      And  deponent  further  swears  tlmt  to  ?h»»  «m»:  • 
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of  his  knowledge  and  belief  the  dams  above  referred  to  are  one  and  all  in  like  manner 
owned  and  operated  by  the  said  Stillwater  Lumber  Company,  of  which  Otin  Staples  is 
a  member,  or  reputed  to  be  a  member.'    ^Vnd  further  deponent  «aith  not. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Wiltse. 

Subecribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  14th  day  of  October,  1901,  at  Bagley,  Minne- 
Mta.  * 

(Signed)  A.  R.  Greene, 

Special  Inspector . 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  13. 

United  States  op  America, 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  12, 1911. 

Pareuant  to  section  882  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  I  hereby  certify  tliat  the  annexed 
copy  is  a  true  and  literal  exemplification  of  the  onginal  affidavit  of  Thomas  Wiltse, 
dated  October  16,  1901,  on  file  in  this  department. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name,  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  be  afKxed,  the  day  and  year  first  above  w^ritten. 

[seal.]  Garmi  a.  Thompson, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


State  or  Minnesota,  County  of  Beltrami,  ss: 

ThamBa  Wiltae,  of  lawful  age.  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  and 
for  the  nine  years  last  past  hu  been  a  resident  of  Minnesota;  that  by  occupation  he  is 
t  dvil  enffineer,  lumber  scaler,  and  timber  estimator  and  that  in  these  lines  of  businefls 
he  oondaers  himself  an  expert,  having  been  almost  continuously  engaged  therein 
in  the  lumber  regiona  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  since  1872. 

That  on  the  14th  and  15th  days  of  October,  1901,  he  visited  certain  pine  lands  in 
townihip  146,  range  37,  being  a  part  of  the  ceded  White  Earth  Reservation  lands  of 
Minnesota,  and  examined  several  forty-acre  tracts  thereon  which  have  been  home- 
steaded  and  others  said  to  have  been  sold  at  the  sale  of  pine  lands  held  at  Crookston 
local  land  office  on  the  27th  and  28th  days  of  November,  1900.  That  said  examina- 
tioDs  were  made  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  living  pine  timber  thereon 
ud  incidentally  the  amount  of  dead-and>down  pine  contained  in  the  said  tracts. 
That  in  order  to  do  this  correctly  afiSant  ascertained  the  location  of  the  tracts  herein- 
after described  by  the  use  of  plats,  field  notes,  and  a  compass  and  chain,  finding  the 
bearing  trees,  reestablishing  the  comers,  and  retracing  the  lines  in  the  usual  and 
proper  manner,  and  that  the  descriptions  and  status  of  the  tracts  examined  by  him 
^  the  dates  named  are  as  follows,  to  wit: 

SW.iSW.i  section  3. 

This  tract  has  14,000  feet  of  living  white  and  Norway  pine  upon  it  and  a  smaller 
quantity,  probably  3,000  feet,  of  dead -and -down  pine  of  both  varieties. 

SW.iSE.  i  section  4. 

This  tract  has  13,000  feet  of  living  white  and  Norway  pine  upon  it  and  about  3,000 
^t  of  dead  standing  and  down  pine. 

SE.  iSE.i  section  9. 

This  tract  has  6  living  white  pines  and  45  living  Norway  pines  upon  it  and  at  a 
conservative  estimate  the  former  will  produce  4,000  feet  and  the  latter  18,000  feet  of 
Imnber,  board  measure.  There  is  not  less  than  5,000  feet  of  dead  standing  and  down 
pine  on  this  tract. 

NIV.  \  NW.  i  section  21, 

This  tract  contains  99  living  white-pine  trees,  whifh  at  a  conservative  estimate  will 
produce  89,000  feet  of  lumber,  board  meci^ure.  It  also  contains  68  dead  standing  and 
down  pine  trees,  which  will  produce,  after  making  the  usual  allowance  of  one- third 
for  wastage  over  living  timber,  41,000  feet  of  lumber,  board  measure. 
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SW.  i  NE.  ]9fCtioJiJ8. 

Thib  tract  contains  !(>  living  whito-pine  tropf  and  5  living  Xorwav  pine  irec*,  which 
u[>on  a  (•ons<'rvative  estimate  will  nroduoe  I:}, 500  foot  of  lumber,  board  measure.  It 
alw)  contain?  15  doa<l  standing  ana  down  pino  (roos,  which,  after  making  the  u«ual 
allowance  for  wastaije  on  account  of  dead  timber,  will  produce  9,500  feet  of  lumber, 
board  measure.  '  • 

yW.  \  .sir.  isaiioti  2S. 

This  tract  contains  08  living  white-pine  trees,  which,  upon  a  careful  and  c*oniwrvi- 
tive  estimate,  will  pnKluce  til, 200  feet  of  lumber,  board  measure.  It  al^io  coutaini* 
sufficient  deud  standing  and  down  pine  io  produce  ()5,000  feet  of  lumber,  board  meif- 
use.  Als(».  tlu'  size  and  appearance  of  the  stumps  and  position  of  the  tope  of  trecu 
felle<l  within  a  pericxl  of  two  or  three  vears  indicate  that  not  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  feet  of  white-pine  limber  has  been  removed  fnmi  thi*  tnM'l.  a  large  majority 
of  which  was  living  limber  at  the  time  it  was  cut. 

SW.  \SW.  \  section  ^8. 

This  tract  contains  20  living  white-jiine  trees,  which,  ujM)n  a  ctnwervative  etitimate, 
will  pHxiuce  2(>,00()  feet  of  lunil>er,  board  moat^ure.  It  also  contains  sufficient  dead 
staniling  and  down  pine  timber  t(^  produce  15,000  feet  of  lumber,  board  measure. 
Several  of  these  down  trees  have  fallen  rt»cently  and  are  a.**  yet  uninjured  for  lumber. 

A'/;.  I  SE.  i  section  29. 

Thb*  tract  contains  210  living  white-pine  trees,  which,  upon  a  coiir»ervative  e^timite, 
will  produce  7r),f)00  feet  of  lumber,  board  measure;  al«),  14  liWng  Norwav  pine  treep 
which  will  produce  O.OtK)  feet  of  lumber,  board  measure.  Thii^  tract  also  contaixiB 
oufhcient  dead  standing  and  down  ])ine  timber  to  produce  50,000  feet  of  lumber, 
board  measure.  Also,  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  stumps  and  position  of  the  to|v 
of  trees  fellfnl  within  a  period  of  two  or  three  years  indicate  that  not  leae  than  one 
hundnnl  thousand  feet  of  white-]>ine  timber  has  been  removed  from  this  tract,  the 
major  portion  of  which  was  living  at  the  time  it  was  cut.  And  affiant  further  swein 
that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  the  Wild  Rice  Lumber  Company,  of  Ada, 
Minnesota,  obtained  this  timber  under  a  ])ermit  to  cut  dead-and-down  timber,  tf 
also  that  recently  cut  on  the  northwest  cjuarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section 
Iwenty-eight,  referred  to  above. 

SE.  i.  SE.  i  section  29. 

This  tract  contains  129  living  white-pine  trew,  which,  upon  a  careful  and  consem- 
tive  estimate,  will  produce  97,200  feet  of  lumber,  board  measure.  It  also  contaie? 
9  living  Norway  pines,  which  will  produce  6.500  feet  of  lumber,  board  measure. 
This  tract  also  (M)ntains  sulKcient  dead  standing  and  do^ni  timber  to  produce,  after 
making  the  iL>^ual  allowance  for  the  greater  wastage  on  account  of  dead  timber,  ow 
hundred  thousand  fiH't  of  lumber,  board  measure.  Manv  of  the  dead  atanding  hiTf 
<iied  recently  and  a  number  of  the  down  have  fallen  within  a  few  months  and  aretf 
yet  iininjure<l.  One  of  these  latter  measured  42  inches  in  diameter  four  feet  from 
the  nK)ts  and  IS  inches  a  dbitance  of  06  feet  from  the  roots,  45  feet  of  »aid  distance 
being  without  limbs,  knots,  or  any  blemish. 

And  affiant  further  swears  that  on  the  northwest  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section 
28,  and  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  29,  ne  found  a  gVBftt 
number  of  living,  thrifty,  white-pine  trees  marked  with  a  letter  **  V,"  chopped  in  the 
butt  and  the  tn^es  undenut  for  felling,  but  which  for  some  reason  had  not  been  felled. 
And  affiant  further  swears  that  this  letter  V  was  the  mark  place<l  upon  trees  to  indicate 
those  to  be  cut  as  ''dead  and  down,"  by  dire<*tion  of  the  General  Land  Office  in  the 


,was  <'Utting  dead  and  down  timber. 

And  affiant  further  swears  that  at  the  time  the  Wild  Rice  Lumber  Com[Mny  iFtf 
cutting  the  timber  referred  to  (»n  sections  28  and  29  in  township  146,  ranse  37  wert,  tfce 
cutting  was  d<me  under  the  supervision  of  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Lo|^ng  Bbck- 
That  affiant  does  not  know  his  full  name  but  that  there  was  no  other  man  or  oflicerof 
die  nam(>  of  Black  employe<l  in  the  camp  at  the  time. 

And  further  affiant  saith  not. 

(8gd.)  Thomar  Wiltbb. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  beff>re  me  this  16th  day  of  October,  1901,  at  Bagley,  Mini^ 
flota. 

(Sgd.)  A.  R.  Greene, 

Speaal  Iruperlor. 
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BUKCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  14. 

Unitbd  States  of  America, 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  12,  1911. 

PuiBuant  to  section  882  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  I  hereby  certify  that  the  annexed 
copy  is  a  true  and  literal  exemplification  of  the  original  affidavit  of  Thomas  Wiltse, 
dated  October  16, 1901,  on  file  in  this  department. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  be  affixed,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

[seal.]  Carmi  a.  Thompson, 

AMXiiant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

State  op  Minnesota,  County  of  Beltrami,  ss: 

Thomas  Wiltae,  of  lawful  age,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  That  John 
W.  McCarthy,  of  Stillwater,  Minnesota,  and  a  uovemment  estimator  enraged  in  rees- 
timatmg  the  timber  on  the  lands  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  on  which  me  Indians 
had  permits  to  lo^,  wrote  a  letter  under  date  of  February  26, 1899,  to  Charles  J.  Harmon, 
foreman  for  Fairoanks  and  Warren  at  Leach  Lake,  which  said  letter  was  read  in  the 
presence  of  affiant  and  then  by  the  said  Harmon  presented  to  affiant  with  the  remark, 
''You  better  take  that  and  learn  something,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  Affiant  pre- 
served this  letter  and  now  attaches  the  original  to  this  affidavit,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
identification  has  marked  it  with  his  initials,  '*T.  W.,"  on  the  upper  left-hand  comer. 
And  affiant  further  swears  that  the  following  explanations  of  the  said  letter  are  correct 
and  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  same. 

The  "Tyler"  referred  to  is  a  nickname  applied  to  William  V.  W^arren,  one  of  the 
€ont7act(^8  engaged  in  logging  for  the  Wild  nice  Lumber  Company,  being  the  Indian 
vho  had  the  permit  to  log.  Black  was  the  assistant  superintendent  of  lomng  in  the 
employ  of  the  Government  and  in  charge  of  the  logging  camps  on  the  White  Earth 
Reservation.  The  "Bob  Boleau,*'  is  Bobby  Beaulieu,  an  Indian  of  the  White  Earth 
Reservation,  who  was  "marker''  on  this  contract.  The  contract  was  on  lands  in 
township  144,  range  37  west. 

And  hirther  deponent  saith  not. 

Thomas  Wiltsb. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  16th  day  of  October,  1901,  at  Bagley,  Min- 
nesota. 

A.  R.  Greene,  Special  Inspector. 


T.  W.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

XlNrTBD  States  Land  Opficb, 

144-37  WnrrE  Earth  Res 

Feb.  £6",  1899. 
Frund  Charlet 

We  are  still  in  luck  W'e  are  stopping  at  tyler  W^arrens  Camp  in  sec  16  "  in  our  town 
there  are  two  mese  camps  in  the  town  one  on  the  south  side  of  20  &  one  at  1 4  post 
between  15  A  16  the  grub  is  shocking  but  sheasgreen  kicks  enoush  for  Croome  and 
me  we  got  the  north  i  the  town  done  and  with  the  help  of  God  will  finish  next  week 
and  if  your  camp  is  still  running  be  prepared  to  feed  three  hungry  men  we  will  start 
back  about  the  6th  or  7  **  of  Men  the  timber  here  is  poor  anci  the  land  dam  door  but 
we  are  gettin^quiet  a  bit  of  timber  there  is  some  very  fine  looking  land  in  the  north 
town  near  R  K  that  town  is  nearly  all  agr  these  logging  here  is  worse  than  their  grub 
JQst  think  the  biggest  load  is  2,500  I  toid  one  man  that  you  could  put  in  more  logs 
with  your  picker  than  the  whole  possy  of  them  this  man  has  30  men. and  lots  of  stock 
and  got  in  600  m  hailing  20  to  25  a  day  with  4  fours  there  is  too  much  to  tell  you  in 
one  letter  Black  is  stopping  here  and  he  is  worth  all  the  J  L  s  McClures  in  Kentucky  he 
bas  some  sense  and  dont  try  to  shift  responsibility  on  his  markers  and  the  markers 
twms  to  have  sense  also  I  was  out  on  15  yesterday  where  Bob  Bobeau  marked  he  just 
marked  all  the  big  sound  green  trees  witn  not  a  dead  timber  or  blemish.  Why  if  you 
bad  black  and  these  markers  you  would  have  in  ten  millions  by  the  last  of  next  week 
I  helped  tyler  a  little  there  was  a  bunch  of  a  coupl  of  hundred  m  on  20  Black  was  in 
doubt  about  it  but  I  removed  that  doubt  and  he  is  cutting  it  well  good  by.  Croome 
it  waiting  to  write  kindest  regards  to  Mr.  &  mrs  trucett  and  all  the  boys  Kesp 

John  W.  McCarthy.  . 
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HURCH'S  EXHIBIT  XO.  15. 

Unitei)  States  of  America, 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  It,  1911. 

Pursuant  to  section  882  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  I  herebv  certify  that  the  annexed 
copy  is  true  and  literal  exemplification  of  the  original  aAidavit  of  Thomas  WUtBe 
dated  October  28,  1901,  on  file  in  this  department. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  be  affixed,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

[seal.]  Carmi  a.  Thompson, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

State  of  Minnesota, 

County  of  Beltrmni,  ss: 

Thomas  Wiltse  being  first  duly  »wom  deposes  and  sa^s:  That  he  is  a  resident  of  the 
town  of  Bagley,  Minnesota,  and  by  oc*cupation  is  a  civil  engineer,  lumber  scaler,  and 
timber  estimator;  that  in  these  branches  of  business  he  considers  himself  an  expert, 
having  been  almost  continuously  employed  therein  since  1872. 

That^n  the  24th,  2oth,  and  26th  days  of  October,  1901,  he  visited  certain  lands 
in  townships  144  and  145  north,  range  37  west  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  being  a  part 
of  the  ceded  lands  of  the  Wliite  Earth  Indian  Reservation,  and  examined  several  fcffty- 
acre  tracts  and  lots  said  to  have  \yeen  sold  as  pine  lands  at  the  sale  held  at  the  U.  o. 
Land  Office  at  Crookston  on  the  27th  and  28th  davs  of  November,  1900;  that  the  aaid 
examinations  were  carefullv  made,  by  the  use  of  the  official  field  notes,  Gurley's  nQ- 
road  compass,  Chesterman^s  oaten t  steel  surveyor's  tape  and  the  scaling  whenever 
done  was  with  Scribner's  scale  rule,  Minnesota  standard.  And  aflSant  further  swean 
that  the  description  and  statiLs  of  the  tracts?  examined  by  him  on  the  dates  named  is 
as  follows: 

NW.  J  SE.  i  Section  15,  Tp.  145. 

As  to  this  forty-acre  tract  atiiant  found  a  very  heavy  belt  of  white  pine  timber  with 
scattering  Norway  pines,  extending  diagonally  across  it  from  northeast  to  southwest, 
covering  certainly  fifteen  and  possibly  eighteen  acres  of  said  tract.  Said  trees  are  for 
the  most  part  of  medium  size,  thrifty  and  exceptionally  tall. 

Affiant  measured  one  acre  on  the  north  side  of  the  tract,  being  an  area  four  rods  in 
width  and  forty  rods  in  length,  extending  from  the  northeast  comer  westward,  and 
found  it  to  contain  seventy-eight  trees;  and  affiant  l)elieve8  that  said  trees  will  make 
four  logs  to.  the  tree  and  that  twelve  of  said  logs  will  make  one  thousand  feet  of  loin- 
l)er,  1)oard  measure;  and  that  the  acre  measured  as  aforesaid  will  yield  twenty-six 
thousand  foot  of  lumln^r,  bo:ird  mea.'jiu'e.  And  affiant  further  swears  that  the  average 
of  the  whole  timlx^red  ]Jortion  of  this  tract  will  be  as  great  as  the  acre  measured  and 
that  a  safe  and  conservative  estimate  of  the  whole  is  a  yield  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  feet  of  lumber,  Iward  measure. 

And  affiant  further  swears  that  he  found  ten  large  pine  trees  had  lieen  cut  on  this 
tract  at  a  recent  date,  as  he  verily  l)elieves  not  longer  ago  than  last  winter,  and  for 
the  puriK)se  of  )>eing  used  in  the  construction  of  the  dam  of  the  Wild  Rice  Lumber 
Company  locat<»(l  at  the  center  of  section  10,  one  mile  west  of  this  tract. 

Lot  2,  Skctiok  14,  T'p  145. 

As  to  this  tnict,  affiant  found  that  it  containiMi  ten  large  white  pine  treee  and  do 
other  i)ine  of  any  variety  and  that  a  fair  estimate  of  the  yield  of  the  same  would  be 
ten  thousand  feet  of  lum]K?r,  l)oard  measure. 

Said  tract  also  contains  a  large  (juantity  of  hiu*dwoo<l.  upon  which  considerable 
trespa.****  has  l>een  committed,  apparently  within  a  year. 

S\V.  {  SW.  i  Section  22,  T'p  145. 

As  to  tliiff  tract,  alHant  found  that  it  contained  two  pine  trees,  and  no  more,  andtbst 
the  same  couhl  not  yield  to  exceed  one  thousand  tive  hundred  feet  of  lumber,  boaid 
measure.  Affiant  had  no  difficulty  in  linding  the  ct>mers  and  knows  that  he  is  not. 
luistdken  in  these  statements.  The  tract  is  covered  with  aspen,  birch,  and  balmoi 
(lilead.  and  has  no  evenrreen  timber  except  as  stated. 
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NW.  i  NW.  i  Section  27,  T'p  145. 

As  to  this  tract,  affiant  found  that  it  contained  fourteen  pine  trees,  several  good  and 
the  rest  short  and  bushv,  and  no  others,  either  of  white  or  Norway  pine,  and  that  a 
fur  estimate  of  the  yield  of  the  same  would  be  three  1<^  to  the  tree  and  ten  logs  to  the 
thousand,  a  product  for  the  tract  of  four  thousand  two  hundred  feet,  board  measure. 

NE.  i  NE.  i  Section  28,  Tp  145. 

As  to  this  tract,  affiant  found  that  it  contained  sevea  short,  bushy  pine  trees,  and  no 
more,  a  fair  estimate  of  the  yield  of  which  would  be  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  of 
lumber,  board  measure.  • 

NW.  i  SW.  i  Section  27,  T'p  145. 

As  to  this  tract,  affiant  did  not  make  any  measurements  nor  count  the  trees  on  any 
given  part  of  it,  but  he  did  examine  it  with  a  good  degree  of  care,  and  swears  that  to 
ihe  best  of  his  judgment  three  square  acres  in  the  southwest  comer  will  yield  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  tnousand  feet  of  lumber,  and  that  a  single  acre  not  included  in  the 
area  named  will  yield  one  hundred  thousand  feet  of  lumber,  board  measure. 

SW.  i  SW.  J  Section  27,  T*p  145. 

As  to  this  tract,  affiant  found  about  one-half  of  the  area  covered  with  a  dense  pine 
forest.  On  five  acres  of  the  twenty  of  the  timbered  portion,  which  he  considers  a  lair 
average  of  the  whole,  he  found  two  hundred  trees  which  would  yield  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  feet  of  lumber,  board  measure.  To  the  best  of  affiant's  judg- 
ment this  tract  contains  G\e  hundred  thousand  feet  of  timber. 

SE.  i  SE.  i  Section  28,  T'p  145. 

As  to  this  tract,  affiant  measured  two  acres  in  the  southeast  comer,  which  contained 
one  hundred  and  ninety-three  trees.  They  were  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  aver- 
aee  of  the  trees  of  the  tract  and  not  more  thickly  on  the  ground  than  fifteen  acres  of 
the  area,  but  were  exceptionally  tall;  and  affiant  believes  that  a  fair  average  would 
he  five  logs  to  the  tree  and  ten  logs  to  the  thousand  feet  of  lumber.  This  would  make 
a  yidd  ofseven.  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of 
lumb^  for  the  fifteen  acres,  which  affiant  firmly  believes  is  safely  within  bounds,  and 
that  the  yield  is  likely  to  much  exceed  this.  Affiant  further  swears  that  this  forty-acre 
tract  has  been  held  by  timber  buyers  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  to  contain  one 
million  feet  of  timber. 

S.  i  NE.  i  Section  13,  T'p  144. 

While  this  eighty-acre  tract,  as  affiant  understauds,  was  not  classed  as  pine  land  nor 
offered  at  the  sale  above  mentioned,  it  nevertheless  contains  a  large  amount  of  com- 
mercial pine  timber,  which  has  been  vanously  estimated  at  from  one  hundred  thou- 
sand to  one  million  feet.  Affiant  visited  said  tract  on  the  26th  day  of  October,  1901, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  careful  examination  of  the  same,  biit  with  only  indifferent 
results,  owing  to  the  apparent  impossibility  of  finding  the  comers.  Affiant  under- 
stands that  it  has  been  taken  as  a  homestead' and  near  tiie  soutlieast  corner  of  the  tract 
there  is  a  small  log  shanty,  now  unoccupied.  The  center  section  comer,  which  is  the 
southwest  comer  of  this  tract,  is  in  a  swamp  and  at  this  time,  when  the  surface  is  not 
froxiKi,  impassable.  It  was  therefore  impossible  for  affiant  to  locate  this  corner, 
hut  he  found  numerous  line  trees  on  what  he  believes  to  bewthe  south  line  of  the  above- 
described  tract  and,  following  this  line  nearly  half  a  mile  to  the  east,  he  found  line  trees 
im  a  north  and  south  line  which  he  believes  to  be  the  range  line  between  ranges  30  and 
37,  but  was  unable  to  locate  anj  comers.  If  afllant  is  correct,  as  he  firmly  believes 
himself  to  be,  in  accepting  this  hne  as  the  south  line  of  the  tract  described,  then  it  con- 
tains not  leas  than  one  hundred  thousand  feet  of  pine  timber,  mostly  Norway  pine. 
And  affiant  further  swears  that  his  attention  was  called  to  this,  tract  by  the  estimators 
for  the  lumber  companies  when  they  came  in  from  estimating  before  the  sale  referred 
to,  who  told  him  that  there  was  a  splendid  lot  of  pine  on  a  tract  classed  as  agricultural 
land  and  gave  affiant  the  numbers  of  the  same. 
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Lot  1,  Section  17,  T>  144. 

Ah  U)  thi.s  trart.  uftiant  fouiui  the  luinl)er  cainp  of  William  V.  Warreu,  uf  the  Wild 
Rice  Lumber  Compuny,  located  upon  it  and  prcparationc>  being  made  by  a  ctbw  in 
chaise  to  conduct  luml>erinp:  operations  uiK)n  btat>e  landn  adjoining  this  winter. 
Thin  tract.  c(»niain'«  fourteen  Norway  and  one  white  pine  tree:*,  the  same  being  below 
the  averaj^e  in  size  for  this  part  of  the  country.  Affiant  believes  that  a  fair  estimate 
for  the  tract  would  be  six  thousand  live  hundred  feet  of  lumber. 

And  afhant  further  swean*  that  he  i<>  personally  familiar  w^ith  the  Btatiu*  of  the  land? 
in  sections  15,  17,  21,  22.  23.  and  29,  town-^hip  144.  range  37  went,  aa  he  was  employed 
as  a  scaler  there  in  December,  1897.  under  <  ol.  R.  H.  Rosa  in  the  camps  of  William 
V.  Warren,  Charles  E.  Leith,  Patrick  Perault,  and  William  McKenxie.  when  the?e 
camps  were  enpa>?ed  in  lopjring:  under  Indian  contract^*,  and  knows  of  his  own  knowl- 
edge that  many  of  the  tract-*,  now  e-^timated  to  contain  fn)m  ten  thoufiand  feet  per 
forty-acn^  tract  upward  to  many  times  that  amount,  were  denuded  of  all  timner 
durinu:  the  winter  of  lS!)()--7,  when  the  logtii  afhant  scaled  were  cut. 

And  afliant  further  swears  that  it  is  generally  understood  in  the  community  that 
Thomaw  Munroe,  who  attended  the  sale  referred  to  as  a  bidder,  reprei^ents  Uie  Com- 
monwealth Lumber  Company,  of  Frazee,  Minnesota:  that  Richard  H.  Chute,  another 
bidder,  is  underst(M)d  to  be  a  member  of  the  firm  doing  business  at  Minneapolis  under 
the  name  of  the  Mi><siii.-ippi  and  Rum  River  Boom,  Driving  and  Improvement  Com- 
pany, or  a  similar  title,  beiuij  one  of  the  enterjmses  of  which  Fred.  A.  Weyerhauser 
18  principal  owner;  that  Charles  F.  Welles,  also  cme  of  the  liidders  at  the  sale  aforesaid, 
is  the  principal  man  in  the  Hrainard  Lumber  Company;  that  Almond  A.  White  is  a 
town->ite  pn.)moter  for  the  railn>ads  and  a  general  dealer  in  real  estate:  that  Carl  Hen- 
dricksen,  also  a  bidder,  is  the  name  u>ed  by  the  Thoon  and  Davids  Lumber  Company, 
of  Haglev,  Minnesota:  that  Fred  L.  Hampsen,  also  a  bidder  at  the  sale,  is  manager  of 


ipies  IS  a  memneroi  tne  Miiiwater  i^umneri  ompany, 
Bota. 

Afliant  further  swears  that  he  is  j)erh(»nallyac(iuainted  with  one  Albert  J.  Lammcn, 
who  was  (Migaged  in  loggint;  operations  on  the  Clearwater  River  fmm  the  time  the  Red 
Lake  Reservation  was  opened  until  last  year,  and  knows  that  the  said  Laiumers  used 
and  operated  the  dams  on  that  river,  including  Bagley's  dam,  Copely's  dam,  Nelson 
Dam,  Huzzle  Lake  Dam,  and  other  dams  used  in  driving  logs  from  tiie  sources  uf  Clear- 
water River  to  the  mills,  which  dams  were  built  bv  the  Red  Lake  River  L<jggw 
(.'oinpany,  and  which  are  now  the  ])r(>perty  of  the  J^till water  Lumber  Company,  ilf 
which  ()tL*  Staples  is  manager. 

And  further  afliant  saith  not. 

ThOSI A8   WiLTSE. 

SubscrilK'd  and  swoni  to  before  me  this  28th  day  of  October,  1901,  at  Bagley,  Min- 
nesota. 

A.  R.  (i KERNE,  Special  Inspector. 

Mr.  BcRciL  Now,  roplyinfj  to  Representative  George^s  question,  I 
will  say  that  the  Nelson  Act  of  1S80  provided  that  no  timber  of  these 
Indians  should  be  sold  at  less  than  $3  per  thousand  feet  stumpage. 
That  to  be  estimated.  I  jnay  sav,  and  T  think  T  am  within  bounos, 
that  there  are  several  ways  of  dealing  with  timl>er  upon  public  or 
private  lands.  One  is  for  a  cruiser,  as  they  term  him,  or  estimator 
to  estimate  it  in  the  tree — at  which  many  of  them  become  very  expert. 
Another  is  to  scale  it  in  the  log  in  the  woods  after  the  logs  have  oeen 
cut.  which  is  the  duty  of  a  man  generally  employed  in  connection 
with  logu^ng  operations. 

Mr.  Graham.  By  scaling,  you  mean  measuring? 

Mr.  BvKcii.  Yes.  They  have  regular  rules,  the  most  notable  of 
whi(*h  are  Doyle  and  Scrioner.  They  have  a  stick  with  all  kinds  of 
figures  on  which  they  put  crosses,  allowing  for  holes,  punky  or  rotten 
places.  They  very  quickly  estimate,  or  at  least  measure,  tne  amount 
of  timbiT  in  the  tree.  Another  is  by  mill  cut — that  is,  after  the  logs 
are  taken  into  the  mill  and  run  into  lumber  and  the  lumber  is  meaa^ 
out.     They  have  that  way.     Now,  this  act  provided  that  the 
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lumber  should  be  estimated.  We  expect  to  show  in  this  connection, 
that  after  this  experience,  Secretary  Hitchcock  refused  to  sell  any 
more  timber  on  estimates  made  in  this  way.  That  he  positively 
refused  to  consent  to  the  sale  of  any  more  and  that  an  act  called  tM 
"Morris  Act,"  which  we  will  deal  with  next,  was  passed  in  accord- 
ance with  his  request  or  requirements  to  obviate  that  refusal  to 
allow  timber  to  be  sold,  providing  for  bank  scale,  which  would  be 
the  same  as  wood  scale,  of  course,  practically,  and  that  act  was  passed 
in  part  for  that  particular  purpose — bank  scale,  in  other  words. 
Now,  th^e  affidavits  just  submitted  have  gone  to  that  question,  and 
before  this  inquiry  is  closed  we  hope  to  show  that  in  one  instance 
IQjOOOiOOO  feet  was  secured  by  a  party  that  cost  him,  according  to 
these  estimates  that  had  been  made,  $1.60  per  thousand.  In  other 
words,  that  implies  that  if  that  estimate  of  75,000,000  feet  made  on 
the  pine  of  these  four  to¥niships  had  been  correct  as  a  bank  scale 
would  have  been,  that  he  would  have  had  to  pay  that  much  more. 
In  other  words,  he  got  the  timber  for  $1.60  per  thousand  that  he  pre- 
pared to  bid  up  at  this  sale  to  $3  per  thousand,  according  to  this 
estimate. 

I  now  have  to  submit  to  the  committee  photographic  copies  of  the 
original  affidavits  filed  by  these  parties,  an  abstract  of  which  I  have 
read  to  the  committee  already. 

^fr.  Graham.  Where  are  the  originals  ? 

Mr.  BtTBCH.  The  originals  are  in  the  department  at  Washington, 
These  are  duly  certified  photographic  copies  of  the  original  affidavits 
made  by  all  of  these  parties,  an  aostract  of  which  I  have  read. 

BURCH»S  EXHIBIT  NO.  16. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Washington,  November  15,  1911. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  annexed  copies  of  papere  are  true  and  literal  exemplifica- 
tioos  of  ^e  originals  on  file  in  this  office. 

Iq  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of 
thie  office  to  be  aflfixed,  at  the  city  of  Wa^hinpton,  on  the  day  and  year  above  written, 

[seal.]  H.  W.  SanforI), 

Recorder  of  the  General  Land  Office, 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

United  States  Land  Office, 

CrookstoUy  Minnesota. 

In  ihe  matter  of  Hoyey  C.  Clarke.    Upon  notice  to  show  cause  why  certain  entries 

should  not  be  cancelled. 
9rATE  of  Minnesota, 

County  of  Hennepin^  ss: 

On  this  3l8t  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1902,  before  the  undernisrned,  a  notary  public 
in  and  for  Hennepin  County,  Minnesota,  personally  appeared  Hovey  C.  Clarke,  who 
havins:  been  by  me  first  dulv  sworn,  on  oatn  did  depose  and  say  as  follows: 

My  name  is  Hovey  C.  Clarke;  i  reside  at  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  State  of  Minnesota. 
1  am  and  have  been  for  some  years  last  past  engas;ed  in  the  business  of  logging  and 
lumberiag  in  the  State  of  Minnesota;  I  saw  the  notice  of  sale  of  what  are  known  as  the 
White  Earth  Reservation  llUids  to  be  held  at  Crookston,  on  the  27th  of  November, 
1900. 

I  hired  a  number  of  men  whom  I  supposed  and  believed,  and  still  suppose  and  be- 
lieve, were  honest  men  and  experienced  timber  cruisers,  to  go  upon  the  lands  which 
were  to  be  sold,  and  make  esomate^  of  the  pine  timber  thereon.    And  after  these 
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estiniateH  were  made,  I  compared  the  same  with  the  estimates  made  for  the  Govemmrat 
and  upon  which  the  minimum  price  of  the  lands  was  fixed.  I  found  that  in  some 
instances  the  estimates  made  by  the  men  employed  by  me  were  higher  than  those 
made  by  the  men  employed  by  the  Government/ while  in  many  other  instancee  the 
estimau^  were  lower.  There  was  no  more  difference  than  I  have  frequently  found 
when  bu>'ing  or  selling  timber  dealing  with  private  parties,  and  I  have  frequently 
found  greater  discrepencics  between  two  sets  of  men  whom  I  have  sent  out  upon  the 
same  land  upon  different  times  on  my  own  account.  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  estimates  made  by  the  Government,  and  never  had  any  information  whidi 
would  lead  me  to  believe  that  those  estimates  were  carelessly  or  incompetently  made, 
or  that  the  timber  was  as  a  whole  underestimated.  On  the  contrary,  such  information 
as  I  had  led  me  to  believe  that  a  very  fair  estimate  had  been  made  by  the  men  em- 
ployed by  the  Government. 

I  went'to  the  sale  intending  to  purchase  puch  tracts  of  the  land  as  I  could  buy  at 
what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  fair  price  in  localities  where  I  desired  to  purchase.  I  did 
not  intend  or  expect  to  purchase  or  bid  for  every  tract  of  land  offered  or  the  majority 
thereof. 

The  com]>etition  in  bidding  at  tlie  sale  was  so  strong  that  I  was  compelled  to  ijav 
more  for  some  tracts  of  land  than  I  considered  the  same  worth  and  other  tracts  wlucn 
I  would  have  liked  to  have  purchased  were  bid  so  hi^h  that  1  could  not  afford  to  take 
them;  and  this  same  competition  existed  not  only  with  reference  to  the  lands  which 
1  bought  or  bid  upon,  but  many  other  tracts  upon  which  I  did  not  bid  at  all.  In 
every  instance  I  bid  the  full  minimum  price  fixed  by  the  Government  for  every  tiact 
of  land  purchased  bv  me,  and  I  paid  the  full  amount  of  all  of  my  bids  in  perfect  good 
faith,  and  in  my  judgment  the  amount  bid  bv  me  for  the  lands  which  I  purchased 
represented  the  fair  value  of  the  land  so  purchased,  and  taking  the  entire  sale  as  a 
whole,  in  my  judgment  the  landn  sold  for  all  they  were  then  worth.  There  may  have 
been  isolatecl  tracti^  here  and  there  that  some  parties  purchased  at  a  bargain,  but  this  I 
think  happens  at  every  public  sale  of  lai^e  quantities  of  lands. 

I  did  not  make  or  enter  into  any  agreement  with  anv  person  whomsoever  among 
the  bidders  at  said  sale  to  prevent  said  landii>  from  selling  at  their  fair  value.  The 
lands  purchased  bv  me,  with  the  mmiber  of  each  entrv,  are  as  follows: 

C.  E.  No.  10lU,*Nov.  27,  1900.  Hovov  C.  Clarke,  lots  3,  4,  S.  J  NW.  J,  SW.  {and 
S.4SE.  isec.  1,  T.  143  N.,  R.  37  W. 

0.  E.  No.  1017.  Nov.  27,  1«K)0,  Hovev  C.  Clarke,  lots  2,  4,  S.  i  NE.  i,  S.  i  NW.  i, 
N.  i  SW.  J  sec.  2,  T.  1^3  N.,  R.  37  W.  ' 

C.  E.  No.  1018,  Nov.  27,  1900,  Hovev  C.  Clarke,  lots  o,  6,  7,  SE.  }  NE.  J,  SB.  i 
NW.  J,  N.  A  SW.  i,  NW.  i  SE.  {.  SE.  \  SE.  \  sw.  3,  T.  143  N.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  E.  No."  1019,  Nov.  27,  1900,  Hovev  C.  Clarke.  SW.  J  NW.  J  SW.  i  SW.  J  sec.  5, 
S.  i  NE.  i  and  lots  3,  4,  5,  (>,  finv.  (i,  lJ)t  3.  SE.  }  NE.  J,  NW.  i  SE.  J,  SE.  J  SE.  { 
sec.  7,  T.  143  X.,  R.  .37  W. 

C.  E.  No.  1020,  Nov.  27,  1900,  Hovev  C.  Clarke,  S.  J  NW.  J  N.  i_SW.  },  SE.  iSW. 
J,  N.  i  SE.  }  sec.  8,  NW.  4  NE.  i  S.  JNE.  i  N.  i  NW.  i  NW.  i  SE.  J  sec.  9,  and  lot 
3  sec.  10,  T.  143  N.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  E.  No.  1021,  Nov.  27,  1900,  Hov<'v  C.  Clarke,  W.  h  NE.  J.  NW.  J,  N.  JSW.}, 
SE.  i  SW.  ^  N.  A  SE.  i  sec.  11,  SE.  }SW.  i,  SW.  i  Sp:.  J  sec.  13,  NW.  J  SE.  iw. 

14,  T.  143N.,  R.37  W. 

0.  E.  No.  1022,  Nov.  27,  V.m,  Hovev  C.  Clarke,  W.  J  NE.  J,  SE.  J  NE.  J,  NE.  J 
NW.  },  SE.  }  NW.  i  sec.  17.  lots  1,  2,"  sec.  19,  SW.  i  NW.  \  sec.  20.  NW.  i  SW. } 
and  lot  «  sec.  21,  SE.  i  NW.  i  N.  A  SW.  J  N.  J  SE.  J,  SW.  i  SE.  \  sec.  23,  T.  143 X., 
R   S7  W 

(i.  E.  No.  1023,  Nov.  27.  1900.  Hovev  C.  (Uarke,  SE.  \  NE.  J.  NW.  J,  N.  JSW.J. 
E.  4  SE.  i  HW.  24,  T.  143  N.,  R.  37  W.* 

C.  E.  No.  lOoO,  Nov.  28,  1900,  Hovev  C.  (.larke.  NE.  i  SE.  J,  SW.  J  SE.  J  sec.Sl. 
S.  i  NE.  i.  NE.  }  NW.  i,  SW.  i  NW.'i  SE.  i  SE.  \  sec.  32.  NE.  i  and  NE.  {of 
NW.  i  P(H'.  33,  T.  143  N.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  E.  N«».  1051,  Nov.  28.  1900,  Hovev  C.  Clarke.  N.  J  NW.  J,  SE.  i  NW.  J,  NW.J 
SW.  i,  SE.  i  SW.  I  NW.  i  SE.  i  se<'.*34,  SW.  \  NE.  i,  SW.  J  NW.  },  lot  1,  sec.  35, 
T   14S  \     R   *^7  W 

C.  E.'no.  i()52.  Nov.  28,  1900,  Hovev  C.  Clarke,  lot  2,  sec.  1.  NW\  J  NE.  4,  SE.i 
SE.  i  sec!.  12.  N.  i  NE.  i  sec.  13,  SE.  J  NW.  i  sec.  14,  N.  J  NW.  4,  W.  i  SW.  »•«. 

15,  NE.  i  NW.  i  sec.  18.  W.  h  NE.  },  SE.  J  NE.  J  sec.  19,  T.  144  N..  R.  37  W. 

C.  E.  N(,.  1053,  Nov.  28,  1900,  Hovev  C.  Clarke.  NE.  J,  S.  *  NW.  i,  NW.  \  SW.i 
sec.  21.  N.  \  SW.  }.  SE.  \  SW.  i  .«o<'.  22.  SE.  \  NK.  i,  W.  i  SB.  }  sec.  23,  T.  144  N., 
R.  37  W. 

C.  E.  No.  1054,  Nov.  28,  1900,  Hovev  C.  Clarke,  lot.s  1.  2.  3,  W.  J  SE.  J,  SE.  4SE.4 
,  24,  N.  1  NE.  J,  lot  7,  sec.  25,  NE.  i  NE.  j  sec.  27,  SE.  {  SW.  \  sec.  30,  NW.f 

K.  i,  NE.  I  SW.  }.  SW.  1  SE.  i  str.  32.  T.  144  N..  R.  37  W. 
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C.  E.  No.  1055,  Nov.  28,  1900,  Hovey  C.  Clarke,  NE.  J,  SE.  J.  XW.  {  sec.  26,  SE. 
i SE.  i,  sec.  28,  T.  145  N.,  R.  37  W. 

I  make  this  affidavit  in  response  to  tjie  notice  to  show  caii:$e,  received  by  me  from 
the  register  of  the  land  office  at  Crookston,  dated  December  5th,  1902,  and  requir- 
ing me  to  show  cauM  why  the  entriei'^  made  by  me  as  a)>ove  ^)tated  should  not  be 
canceled. 

Hovey  C.  Clarke. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  thin  3l8t  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1902. 

John  F.  Irwin, 
Notary  Public,  Hennepin  Co.^  Minnesota. 

There  is  filed  herew^ith  and  as  a  part  of  Mr.  Clarke'fs  showing  the  affidavit  of  F.  W. 
Heimick,  of  Duluth,  Minn. 

...  N.  H.  Clapp, 

Atty.for  JL  C.  Clarke. 

Department  of  the  Ixtkrior, 

United  States  Land  Office, 

(yonkston,  Minnesota. 

In  the  matter  of  Willis  J.  Walker.    On  notice  to  show  caiipo  why  certain  entries 

should  not  be  canceled. 

State  of  Minnesota, 

County  of  St.  Louis,  ss: 

F.  W.  Heimick,  being  by  me  first  duly  sworn,  on  oath  deposes  and  sayn: 

That  he  resides  at  the  city  of  Duluth,  Minnesota;  that  he  is  and  has  been  fur  some 
yean  last  past  engaged  in  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  p^"^'  lands  and  pine 
tunbex;  that  he  was  present  at  the  sale  of  public  lands  held  at  Crookston,  Minnesota, 
(HI  the  27''  and  28^'  days  of  November,  1900;  that  the  said  sale  was  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  persons,  many  of  whom  participated  in  biddiii)^  for  a  great  many 
dino'ent  tracts  of  land,  and  that  there  was  active  and  strong  c(>m{)etition  between 
bidders  upon  a  great  many  different  tracts. 

Deponent  further  says  that  he  did  not  himself  bid  for  or  i)un3haHe  any  lands  at 
that  sale,  but  that  he  was  in  possession  of  estimates  of  a  lar^^e  number  of  different 
tiacts  of  the  land  that  was  to  be  offered,  which  estimates  had  been  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  Government  estimates,  and  that,  in  his  judgment, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  lands  sold  at  that  sale  brought  all  they  were  fairly  worth  at 
that  time. 

Deponent  further  says  that  the  estimates  in  his  possession  at  the  time  of  said  sale, 
while  not  agi^Being  exactly  with  those  made  by  the  Government  estimators,  did  not 
show  any  more  discrepancy  than  deponent  has  found  between  estimates  made  for 
private  parties  on  the  same  tract  of  land  by  different  men. 

Deponent  further  says  that  the  number  of  persons  present  at  said  sale,  from  time 
to  time,  in  deponent  s  judgment,  exceeded  fifty,  and  that,  in  his  judgment,  at  least 
twenty-five  different  persons  were  bidders  in  competition  at  different  times. 

F,  W.  Heimick. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  31st  day  of  December,  1902. 

W.  D.  Bailey, 
Notary  Public^  St.  Louin  County,  Minn. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

United  State.s  Land  Ofuce, 

Crookston^  Minnesota. 

In  the  matter  of  the  suspension  of  certain  entries  of  land  made  November  27th  and 
29th,  1900,  at  the  public  sale  of  the  pine  lands  in  the  four  ceded  townships  of  the 
White  Earth  Reservation. 

^ATs  OF  Minnesota, 

County  of  Hennepin  J  ss: 

Willis  J.  Walker,  bein^  by  me  first  duly  sworn,  on  oath  deposes  and  says:  That  he 
midee  in  Minneapolis,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  lias  been  for  many  years  past 
engiged  in  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  of  pine  and  other  timber  lands  in  laige 
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quant  it  ioH,  aii<l  was  at  the  time  of  the  land  sale  hereinafter  mentioned  auite  familiar 
with  the  values  of  the  pine  timber  in  the  locality  of  the  lands  embraced  in  aaid  s^. 

Deponent  states  that  in  the  summt^r  of  1900  he  learned  that  the  Government  was 
j^oing  to  Hell  four  townships  of  land  in  the  White  Earth  Reservation  on  the  27th  of 
November,  1900.  and  as  this  land  lay  in  close  proximity  to  a  Isxjfe  body  of  pine  that 
he  was  interc»sted  in,  he  sent  timber  estimators  in  to  carefully  estimate  these  landf>far 
the  purpos<»  of  informing  himself  of  the  amount  and  character  uf  pine  to  be  sold,  to  iln 
which  he  expended  about  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000.00)  in  money. 

That  said  estrjnates  were  made  by  land  examiners  that  he  believeJi  to  be  competent 
men,  and  which  men  ha<l  ostiniate<l  at  different  times  a  large  amount  of  timber  for 
him.  and  that  their  reports,  which  he  believes  to  be  carefully  made,  were  in  some  caeep 
higb(^r  tlian  tlie  Ciovernment  c^stimat^s  and  in  a  great  many  cases  were  lower,  but  on 
the  averag<'  did  not  vary  mon^  than  he  often  finds  in  the  reports  made  on  other  trartp 
of  land  by  two  separate  estimators. 

That  he  went  to  the  land  sale  believing,  and  still  believes,  that  the  Government 
estimates  were  fairly  and  ctmscientiously  made  by  the  Government  estimators,  and 
that  their  reports,  as  given  in  the  Government  book  of  instructions  at  the  sale,  was 
the  honest  opinitm  of  the  men  doing  the  work,  the  deponent  basing  his  opinion  from 
the  comparison  of  the  estimates  of  his  own  and  the  Government  men. 

That  the  deponent  attended  the  sale  and  purchased  his  land  under  very  sharp  com- 
petition from  a  great  many  bidders,  anil  on  alm<»st  every  piece  he  purchased  had  to  pay 
a  large  advance  on  the  (jov(>niment  a))praised  value,  so  that  a  comparison  taken  from 
the  prinie<l  list  of  lands  and  appraistnl  values  provided  by  the  Government  showed 
that  the  i«ifal  apprin.**<'d  value  of  the  laTid  pun*hase<l  by  the  deponent  was  twenty-two 
thousand  on<'  hundred  and  eight y-five  dollars  ($22,1H5.00),  whereas  he  paid  for  the 
same  the  sum  of  twenty-six  thousand  s<»ven  hundred  and  twelve  dollars  ($26,712.00), 
being  an  increase  i>f  four  thousand  live  hinidred  and  twenty-seven  dollars  (f4,527.06) 
over  the  appraised  value  set  by  the  Government. 

1>e])onent  further  ."^tateo  that  all  the  land  purchased  by  him  lay  in  the  south westem 
pan  of  t'lWMishij)  otip  hundre<l  aiid  forty-five  (14n),  of  ranj^  thirty-seven  (37^  which 
immcdiatelv  joined  a  large  bunch  of  timber  in  which  he  is  interested  and  desired  to  get 
enough  timf^er  to  warrant  the  construction  of  a  logging  railroad  of  some  twenty  miles  in 
length  from  the  (Jreat  Northern  Kailn»ad  at  Solway  into  this  timber  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  paid  at  the  sale  more  than  anyone  else  wotild  in  order  to  get  this  Govemraent 
timber  to  handle  along  with  his  own,  which  would  make  enough  to  warrant  the  con- 
struction of  the  road. 

That  aft<»r  said  ssde  this  road  was  coTistructed  with  the  exiM»ctation  of  carr>'ing  thif 
timber  pun^hased  by  the  deponent  and  is  now  in  o})eration.  That  the  prices  paid  by 
other  parties  was  sr)  high  that  the  deponent  did  not  get  any  of  it  and  only  ptirchase<l 
in  this  one  !«K'alitv,  where  he  was  able  to  i)av  mon»  than  fhe  land  wa«  worth  toanv- 
one  els*>. 

Deponent  fiirth<»r  states  that  he  was  ]>res(Mit  during  the  entire  time  that  the  sale  was 
beiiiL'  held  and  that  the  cr)m|>etition  in  bidding  was  continuous,  not  only  with  refer- 
ence to  the  land  ])urchas<>d  by  the  de|)onent  but  also  on  a  great  majority  of  the  landf 
that  were  s<»ld,  although  there  was  a  quantity  of  land  offered  that  no  one  would  take  by 
reason  of  the  high  valuations. 

Deponent  further  states  that  he  entered  into  no  agreement,  arrangement,  or  combi- 
nation whatiiver  with  any  other  ]M^rson  or  persona  to  refrain  from  bidding  in  said  sale, 
or  for  the  pnrp<)se  of  i>reventing  competition  in  bidding  for  said  lands  at  their  full 
value.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  strong  comjietition  of  bidding  for  all  of  the  land 
purchased  bv  the  deponent,  with  theexcejUionof  a  very  few  pieces,  and  a  laive number 
of  pieces  in  the  hH-ality  in  whi<'h  the  deyxment  was  purchasing  were  bid  so  high  by  other 
parties  in  c(»mpetition  to  the  deponent  that  the  deiK)nent  failed  to  get  them. 

The  lands  which  were  purchased  by  deponent  at  said  sale,  with  the  number  of  each 
entry  ma<le  bv  him.  are  as  follows,  to  >\nt: 

C.  E.  No.  1080:  S.  J  NE.,  NE.  S\V.,  NE.  SE.,  si»ction  22;  NE.  SW.,  SE.  }  section 

"'  C.  E.  No*.  1087:*  W.  j  NE,  SE.  NE..  N.  J  NW.,  SW.  i.  N.  J  SE.,  SE.  SE.,  secUon 
24,  T.  145  N..  R.  37  W. 

('.  E.  No*  1088:  NE.  NE.,  S.  A  NE.,  NW.  i.  and  S.  i  section  26.  T.  146  N.,  R.  37  W. 

('.  E.  No.  1089:  NW.  NW..  W.  J  SW..  SE.  J  secticm  2«;  E.  i  NW.,  SW.  J,  N.  )  SE., 
ami  SW.  SE.  .^tion  27,  T.  145  N..  R.  :^7  W. 

r.  E.  N.».  1090:  SE.  NE.,  NE.  SE.  secUon  28;  NW.  NE.,  SE.  NE.,  NE.  NW.,  SJ 
NW..  N.  J  SW.,  SW.  SW.  section  34;  NE.  NE.,  NE.  NW.  section 36,  T.  145  N.,  R. 37  W. 

Dep^ment  further  states  that  he  put  a  laive  amount  of  his  own  time  and  s  gnat 
deal  of  money  in  makinp;  an  examination  of  these  lands  in  perfect  good  iaith  and  pii<i 
the  full  amount  r>f  all  his  bids,  and  is  entitled  to  receive  patents  tor  his  land. 
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Deponent  makes  thiB  affidavit  in  reeponse  to  notice  received  by  him,  req^iiring  him 
to  show  caufle  why  his  entries  above  mentioned  should  not  be  cancelled  and  herebv 
o£fefs  to  make  any  further  showing  in  the  premises  tliat  may  be  reasona))ly  requirecf. 

Willis  J.  W^alkeh. 

Subecrihed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  second  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1903. 

R.  H.  Adams, 
Notary  Public,  Hennepin  Co.,  Minnesota. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Unftbd  States  Land  Office, 

( ^rooksto n ,  Minnesota . 

In  the  matter  of  M.  H.  McCarthy.     On  notice  to  show  cause  why  cortain  entries 

should  not  be  cancelled . 

State  of  Minnesota,  County  of  St.  Louis,  ss: 

F.  W.  Heimick,  being  by  me  first  duly  sworn  on  oath,  deposes  and  says: 

That  he  resides  at  the  city  of  Duluth,  Minnesota;  that  he  is  and  has  Geen  for  some 
yeani  last  past  engaged  in  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  pine  lands  and  pine 
timber;  that  he  was  present  at  the  sale  of  public  lands  held  at  Crookston,  Minnesota, 
on  the  27th  and  2$th  days  of  November,  1900;  that  the  said  sale  was  attended  bv  a 
laige  number  of  peraons.  manv  of  whom  participated  in  bidding  for  a  great  many  differ- 
ent tracts  of  land,  and  that  there  was  active  and  strong  competition  between  bidders 
upon  a  great  many  different  tracts. 

Deponent  further  says  that  he  did  not  himself  bid  for  or  purchase  any  lands  at  that 
sale,  Dut  that  he  was  m  possession  of  estimates  of  a  lar^e  number  of  different  tracts 
of  the  land  ^at  was  to  be  offered,  which  estimates  had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  accuracy  of  the  Government  estimates,  and  that,  in  his  judgment,  taken  as 
a  whole,  the  lands  sold  at  that  sale  brought  all  they  were  fairly  worth  at  that  time. 

Deponent  further  says  that  the  estimates  in  his  possession  at  th(^  time  of  said  sale, 
while  not  agreeing  exactly  with  those  made  by  the  Government  estimators,  did  not 
show  any  more  discrepancy  than  deponent  has  found  between  estimates  made  for 
private  parties  on  the  same  tract  of  land  by  different  men. 

Deponent  further  says  that  the  number  of  persons  present  at  said  salc>,  from  time  to 
time,  in  deponent's  judgment,  exceeded  fifty,  anci  that  in  his  judgment  at  h^ast 
twenty-five  different  persons  were  bidders  in  competition  at  different  times. 

F.  W.  Heimick. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  1902. 

W.  D.  Hailey, 
Notary  Public,  St.  Louis  County,  Mitin. 


U.  S.  Land  Office, 

Crool'ston,  Minn. 

In  the  matter  of  M.  H.  McCarthy  on  notice  to  show  cause  why  his  entries  should  not 

be  cancelled. 

State  of  Iowa,  City  of  Dubuque,  ss: 

Michael  H.  McCarthy,  bein^  first  duly  sworn,  on  oath  depoi^e.^^  and  says  that  he 
attended  a  public  sale  of  the  pine  lands,  being  part  of  the  ceded  Chippewa  pine-land 
reservation,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  said  sale  (xrcurring  at  the  United  States  land 
office  at  the  citv  of  Orookston,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  on  the  27th  and  28th  da}^  of 
November,  A.  D.  1900,  in  pursuance  with  notice  issued  by  the  Department  of  Interior, 
Geneiml  Land  Oflfee,  Wasnington,  D.  C,  and  that  at  said  sale  he  oid  in  the  following- 
deicribed  tiacts: 

W.  I NE.  \  eec.  8;  NB.  \  NE.  },  SW.  \  NW.  i,  SE.  \  SW.  J,  S.  i  SE.  i,  .*hm-.  9;  SE.  { 
SE.  J  tec.  11;  NE.  fNE.  i  sec.  17;  lot  3,  NW.  \  SE.  J  sec.  20;  lot  1,  all  in  sec.  21, 
Twp.  143  N.,  nage  37  W.,  containing  447  acres. 

SB.  tNE.  i,  «E.  i  NW.  J,  NE.  \  SW.  i,  sec.  22;  S.  i  NE.  i,  SW.  J  SW.  \,  sec.  23; 
N.  I  NE.  }  aec.  27;  lot  6,  sec.  30;  all  in  sec.  30,  Twp.  143  N.,  range  37  W.,  containing 
322  acres. 
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W.  i  SEf  i,  SE.  i  SE.  i,  sec.  33,  Twp.  143  N.,  range  37  W.,  containing  120  acres. 

Lot  1,  SW.  ^NE.i,  NW.  1  SE.i,  sec.  1;  lot 4,  SW.  JSW.i,Bec.  4;  SE.  fNE.  J  nee.  8; 
N.  i  NW.  J,  S.  i  SE.  i.  sec.  9;  SE.  J  SW.  {;  all  in  sec.  12,  Twp.  144  N.,  range  37  W., 
containinj^  444  ff^  acres. 

That  his  bid  for  said  tracts  of  laud  was  made  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  that  the 
price  at  which  said  laud  was  struck  ofif  to  him  was  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  therefor. 

He  further  says  his  bill  was  the  highest  offered  for  said  land,  and  that  in  no  case  was 
it  below  the  minimum  price  placed  on  such  parcels  by  the  Grovemment.  Nor  did  he 
a^e  with  any  person  or  persons  not  to  bid  over  a  certain  price  for  said  lands.  Neither 
did  he  have  any  understanding  with  auy  i)erson  or  persons  not  to  raise  his  bids. 

Afhant  further  says  that  ho  knew  nothing  of  the  alleged  underestimates  by  the 
Government  agents  at  the  date  of  said  sale. 

Aihant  further  savs  that  he  bid  on  several  tracts  of  land,  which  waa  not  struck  off 
to  him  because  of  others  biddinj^  more  than,  in  his  judgment,  the  property  was  worth. 

He  further  states  that  in  his  opinion  and  judgment  as  an  experienced  pine-land 
buyer  and  operator,  that  the  price  paid  was  a  full  value  of  the  timber  at  date  of  sale. 
He  also  states  that  he  ha.s  been  advised  that  considerable  damage  has  been  done  bv 
lire  to  some  of  the  timber  purchased  on  the  above  tracts,  and  that  the  patents  to  suck 
purchases  ou^ht  to  be  issued  at  once  in  order  to  justify  him  in  cutting  said  timbcar, 
and  thus  avoid  serious  damage  that  will  otherwise  occur  unless  the  timber  is  put  in 
promptly. 

He  also  states  that  the  Government  received  the  full  purchase  money  on  date  of  sale, 
and  that  in  all  justice  and  fairness,  that  there  should  be  no  further  delay  in  iseuing  theM 
patents.  The  county  treasurer  has  ad\'ised  him  that  the  lands  have  been  listed  for 
taxation  and  may  possibly  be  sold  under  the  State  laws  for  delinquent  taxes. 

He  further  states  that  tficre  is  no  good  reason  why  the  issuing  of  these  patents  should 
be  delayed. 

M.  H.  McOartht. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  })efore  me  and  in  my  presence  by  the  said  Michael  H. 
McCarthv,  this  23rd  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1902. 
[seal.]  Ben  R.  Hervby, 

Notary  Public  of  Iowa,  in  and  for  Dubuque  County, 

I  file  herewith  and  as  a  part  of  the  showing  by  Mr.  McCarthy  the  affidavit  of  F.  W. 
Heimick,  of  Duhith,  Minn. 

N.  H.  Glapp, 
Atty.for  M.  U,  McCarthy. 


Department  of  the  Intreiok, 

['NrrED  States  Land  Office, 

Crookston,  Minnesota. 

In  the  matter  of  William  F.  Hnxiks.     On  iioti(!e  to  show  cause  why  certain  entriw 

should  not  be  cancelled. 

State  ok  Min.nesota, 

County  of  Si.  lA)uiit,  ss: 

F.  W.  Heimick,  being  by  me  first  duly  swoni,  on  oath  dejioses  and  says: 

That  he  resides  at  the  city  of  Duluth,  Minnes()ta;  that  he  is  and  has  been  for  some 
years  last  ])asr  engaged  in  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  pine  lands  and  pine 
timber;  that  he  was  present  at  the  sale  of  public  lands  held  at  ( -rookston,  Minnesota, 
on  the  27th  and  28th  days  of  November,  1900:  that  the  said  sale  was  attended  bvt 
large  number  of  ]>ei>K)ns,  many  of  whom  ])articipated  in  bidding  for  a  great  many  iU- 
ferent  tracts*  of  land,  and  that  there  was  active  and  strong  com]>etition  between  bidden 
upon  a  great  many  different  tracts. 

Deponent  further  says  that  ho  did  not  hiin.Helf  bid  for  or  purchase  any  lands  at  that 
sale,  out  that  he  was  in  possession  of  estimates  of  a  large  number  of  different  tracts  of 
the  land  that  was  to  be  offered,  which  estimates  had  been  made  for  the  purposed 
testing  the  accnirac  y  of  the  (Tovemment  e.<<tiinates,  and  that,  in  his  judgment,  taken 
as  a  whole,  the  lands  sold  at  that  sale  brought  all  they  were  fairly  worth  at  that  time. 

Deponent  further  says  that  the  estimates  in  his  jxissession  at  the  time  of  said  salft 
while  not  agreeing  exactly  with  those  made  by  the  Government  estimators,  did  not 
show  any  more  discrepan<'y  than  deponcmt  has  found  between  estimates  made  for 
private  parties  on  the  same  tra<'t  of  land  by  different  men. 
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_  Deponent  further  says  that  the  number  of  persons  present  at  said  sale,  from  time  to 
time,  in  deponent's  judgment,  exceeded  fifty,  and  that  in  his  judgment  at  least 
twenty-five  different  persons  were  bidders  in  competition  at  different  times. 

F.  W.  Heimick. 

« 

SubHcribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  thin  20th  day  of  December,  1902. 

W.  D.  Bailet, 
Notary  PuhliCy  St.  IjOuxs  County ^  Minn. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Unffed  States  Land  Office, 

Crookstorif  Minnesota, 

In  the  matter  of  William  F.  Brooks.    Upon  notice  to  show  cause  why  certain  entries 

nhould  not  be  canceled. 
State  of  Minnesota, 

County  of  Hennepin,  ss: 

William  F.  Brooks,  being  by  me  first  duly  sworn,  deposet)  and  says: 

That  he  resides  at  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  Ilennopiu  County,  Minnesota,  and  is 
engaged  in  the  business  of  logging  and  lumbering  and  su(*h  business  requires  the  pur- 
chase from  time  to  time  of  considerable  tracts  of  pine  lands;  that  he  attended  the 
public  sale  of  lands  held  at  Oookston,  Minnesota,  on  the  27th  and  28th  days  of  Novem- 
ber. 1900.  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  at  that  sale  Huch  tracts  of  pijie'  lands  as  he 
deemed  it  advisable  to  purchase;  that  no  was  unable  financially  to  purchase  or  bid 
for  all  of  the  lands  offered  at  said  sale,  and  did  not  intend  or  expect  to  purchase  or  bid 
for  every  tract  of  land  offered  or  a  majority  thereof;  that  when  Luids  were  offered  in 
the  locality  where  this  deponent  desired  to  purchase  deponent  bid  therefor  and  suc- 
ceeded in  purchasing  the  lands  hereinafter  desrribe<l. 

That  there  was  very  strong  competition  in  the  bidding  at  said  sale,  not  only  with 
reference  to  tracts  purchased  by  deponent  or  upon  which  he  bid  and  failed  to  purchase 
because  unwilling  to  pay  as  large  a  price  as  some  other  bidder,  but  upon  many  other 
tracts  offered  for  sale  during  the  time  deponent  was  present. 

Deponent  further  says  thSit  he  paid  the  full  minimum  price  fixed  by  the  Cfovernmont 
for  each  tract  of  land  pjurchased  by  him.  and  in  many  cwpen  a  considerable  advance 
over  such  minimum  price,  and  in  seveml  instances  deponent  was  compelled  by  com- 
petitive bidding  to  pay  more  for  certain  tracts  than  he  con*»idered  the  same  worth,  and 
he  did  so  for  the  reason  that  the  tracts  so  purchase<l  wero  <'ontigiious  to  othen*  j)urchased 
by  him,  and  he  desired  as  far  as  possible  to  have  the  lands  j)urchase<i  by  him  in  a  com- 
pact and  contiguous  body. 

Deponent  further  says' that  he  did  not  make  or  enter  into  any  agreement  with  any 
person  whomsoever,  whether  among  the  bidders  at  said  sale  or  otherwise,  to  prevent 
or  stifle  competition  among  the  bidders  or  to  prevent  said  lands  from  selling  at  their 
fair  \'alue. 

Deponent  further  says  that  as  to  the  estimates  made  by  the  Government  estimators 
upon  said  lands  he  had,  prior  to  the  sale,  caused  a  large  number  of  the  tracts  to  be 
offeriKl  for  sale  to  be  estimated  by  timber  crui.^ers  hired  by  him  for  that  purpose  foj 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  estimate  made  for  the  Government;  that 
rome  or^the  tests  showed  the  Government  estimate  to  be  higher  than  the  estimates 
made  by  deponent's  employees,  and  in  other  cases  such  Government  estimates  were 
lower,  but  tnat  there  was  no  more  difference  between  the  Government  estimates  and 
the  estimatea  made  for  deponent  than  frequently  occurs  in  dealin&:s  between  private 
parties,  and  that  deponent  had  no  knowledge  or  information  at  the  time  of  the  sale, 
nor  has  he  since  acquired  any  knowledge  or  information,  which  would  lead  him  to 
believe  that  the  estimates  made  by  the  persons  employed  by  the  Government  were 
made  carelessly  or  incompetently  or  that  the  amount  of  i)iue  timber  upon  the  lands^ 
or  any  of  them,  was  grossly  or  at  all  underestimated.  The  mere  fact  that  certain  oi 
the  Government  estimates  which  were  tested  by  deponent's  em])Ioyee«  were  less  than 
those inade  by  deponent's  employees  does  not,  in  deponent's  judgment,  tend  to  show 
an  underestimation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  employef*,  because  the  business  of 
estimating  pine  or  any  other  timber  is  one  in  which  accuracy  is  im])ossible.  and  no  two 
men  will  go  upon  the  same  tract  of  land  at  different  times  and  make  estimates  which 
will  exactly  agree. 

Deponent  further  says  that  he  paid  to  the  register  an<l  receiver  at  the  local  land 
office  at  Cfookston  the  full  amount  of  his  several  bids  for  the  lands  purcha3e<l  by  him. 
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in  good  faith,  and  that  he  believe?  that  there  was  no  fraud  or  irregulwrity  whatever  in 
the  Hale,  and  he  therefore  ur^es  that  patents  imue  to  him  for  the  landit  purchaded  by 
him  without  further  delav.  And  he  maken  thin  affidavit  in  response  to  notice  recently 
served  on  him  requirinjj:  him  to  show  cause  why  the  entries  made  by  him  as  and  in  the 
manner  herein  stated  should  not  be  canceled. 

The  landH  purchased  by  deponent  at  said  sale,  and  the  number  of  each  entry  made 
bv  him,  are  as  follows: 

\\E.  No.  1044:  Lot  7.  S,  9.  10,  11,  sec.  19:  lot  1,  2,  4.  5,  tt,  SE.  J  NE.  J,  NW.  J  NW.  i, 
E.  *  SW.  i.  sec.  20,  T.  14:^  N.,  R.  M  W. 

C.  E.  No.  1045:  Lot  2,  sec.  21;  SW.  i  NW.  i.  NW.  J  SW.  i.  NW.  J  SE.  i,  see.  22; 
NW.  J  NE.  1,  N.  J  XW.  i,  sec.  23:  NW.  {  NE.  \  sec.  24;  N.  i  SE.  isec.  25;  W.  1  NE.4, 
W.  i  NW.  i,  SE.  i  NW.  i,  sec.  26.  T.  143  N.,  R.  37  W. 

r.  E.  No.  1046:  S.  i  NE.  i,  NE.  J  NW.  I  SW.  }  NW.  {,  W.  i  SW.  J,  SE.  J  SW.  J. 
sec.  27.  T.  143  N..  R.  37  W. 

C\  E.  No.  1063:  W.  \  NW.  \,  SE.  \  NW.  \,  W.  i  SW.  J,  SE.  i  SE.  J,  sec.  26;  SE.  4 
NW.  1,  N.  i  SW.  I  SW.  i  SW.  i,  and  W.  A  SE.  J,  sec.  27,  T.  144  N.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  E.  No.  1064:  Lot  1,  sec.  13;  SW.  i  NW.  {  sec.  27:  NE.  i  NE.  J  sec.  28,  T.  145 N., 
R.  37  W. 

William  F.  Brooks. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  31st  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1902. 

[seal.]  Washington  Gray, 

Notary  Public,  Hennepin  County,  Minn. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Unffed  States  Land  OmcB, 

Crool$ton,  Minnesota. 

In  the  matter  of  Maruhall  11.  Alworth  and  M.  J.  Scanlon.    On  notice  to  show  caiue 

whv  certain  entries  phould  not  be  cancelled. 

State  of  Minnesota, 

County  of  St.  Louis t.  ss: 

Marshall  U.  Alworth,  being  first  duly  sworn,  sayH  that  he  was  present  as  a  bidder 
at  the  sale  of  lands  and  timber  held  at  the  Crookston  land  office  November  27th  ttod 
28th,  1900;  that  at  said  sale  he  purchased  a  considerable  amount  of  land  and  timber. 
the  rights  to  which  he  has  since  and  in  about  the  month  of  June,  1902,  transferred  and 
assigned  to  M.  J.  Scanlon,  the  descriptions  of  such  lands  being  more  particularly  set 
forth  in  the  res{M)nso  of  M.  J.  Scanlon  to  the  order  to  show  cause  wh}^  entries  aloraaid 
should  not  be  cancelled ;  that  at  the  time  of  said  sale  affiant  had  private  estimates  of 
the  timber  on  said  lands;  that  such  estimates  did  not  vary  more  from  the  Government 
estimates  than  two  estimates  by  private  parties  of  the  same  tract  of  land  are  found  to 
vary  in  e very-day  transactions  oetween  private  parties;  that  the  estimates  of  tluB 
affiant  on  some  of  the  timber  on  some  of  tne  tracts  of  land  were  lower  than  the  Got- 
emment  estimates  and  in  some  cases  higher;  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  any  of 
the  Government  estimators  who  estimated  said  timber,  so  far  as  ne  knows;  that  tnen 
was  upon  many  of  the  lands  sold  at  said  sale  spirited  bidding,  there  being  present  it 
said  sale,  in  the  opinion  of  aftiant,  from  25  to  50  bidders;  that  in  the  opinion  of  affiant 
some  of  said  tracts  sold  for  more  than  they  were  worth  in  the  market  at  that  time  and 
perhaps  some  for  somewhat  less,  but  that  taken  on  the  whole  the  said  tracts  sold  at 
said  sale  brought  all  that  they  were  fairlv  worth  in  the  market  at  that  time;  that  affiant 
made  no  agreement  with  the  other  bidders  at  said  sale  preventing  competition  amom 
the  bidders,  and  affiant  believes  that  said  lands  sold  at  said  sale  at  their  fair  value  it 
that  time. 

M.  H.  Alworth. 

Subscribed  and  swoni  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  January,  1903. 

W.  D.  Bailey. 

.\ntnry  PublicySt.  Louis  Co.,  Minn. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

United  States  I^nd  Office. 

Crookston,  Minne^ta. 

Ill  the  matter  of  Klarehall  H.  Alworth  aiid  M.J.  Scanlou.     On  notice  to  ^how  caui^o  why 

certain  entrietj  should  not  be  cancoUKl. 

Comce  now  M.  J.  Scanlon,  and  in  roHponsc  to  the  notice  isHued  bv  the  ri^idter  of 
the  United  Stated  land  office  at  Crookston,  Minnenota,  under  date  of  Dc^'ember  5th, 
1902,  directed  to  MarBhall  U.  Alworth,  Duluth,  Minn(>flota,  and  allowing  him  thirty 
days  within  which  to  show  cause  why  his  Hek*ction8  or  purchases  of  certain  pine  land 
in  the  Wliite  Earth  Reservation  at  the  sale  then>of  held  at  Crookston,  Minnc^tK)ta,  on 
Kovember  27th  and  28th,  1900,  should  not  be  canc<41(Hl  for  the  reattonn  set  forth  in  the 
commiflsioner's  letter  "C"  of  November  21st.  1902.  a  copy  of  which  accompanied  said 
notices,  states  the  following  facts: 

That  upon  the day  of  June,  1902,  said  M.J.  Scanlon  purchat<ed  of  said  Marshall 

U.  Alworth  all  his  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  all  of  said  pine  lands  purchased 
by  said  ^larshall  H.  Alworth  at  said  sale,  and  upon  said  date  said  Manhall  U.  Alworth, 
his  wife  joinine,  conveyed  and  assigned  to  said  M.  J.  Scanlon,  all  his  right,  title,  and 
interest  m  said  lands,  and  in  and  to  his  rights  act.Tuing  through  said  purchase  such 
lands  being  described  as  follows:  Lots  1,3,  S.  ^  of  SW.  \,  N£.  ^  of  2SE.  i,  S.  ^  of  SE.  }, 
section  2;  lot  1,  SW.  {  of  NE.  J,  NE.  Jof  SE.  i,  of  8e(!tion  3:  N.  i  of  SE.  \  of  section  4, 
town  143,  range  37;  lot  2,  SW.  i  of  NE.  i,  8E.  \  of  NW.  J,  N.  4  of  SW.  J,  SE.  {  of 
SW.  },  of  section  3;  NE.  \  of  SW.  J  of  section  6;  NE.  \  of  NE.  J,  NE.  \  of  N  W.  J,  lots 
1  and  2,  of  section  7;  E.  i  of  NE.  i,  N.  i  of  NW.  i,  SE.  J  of  SE.  i,  of  swtion  8,  town 
143,  range  37;  NE.  i  of  SE.  \  of  section  9;  SE.  J  of  NE.  J,  N .  i  of  N  W.  J,  SW.  \  of  SW.  i, 
W.  i  of  SW.  J,  of  section  13;  E.J  of  NE.  i.  E.  ^  of  SE.  J,  of  section  14,  town  143,  range 
37;  NW.  \  of  NW.  J,  E.  A  of  SE.  4,  of  se<»tion  22;  SW.  \  of  N  W.  \  of  section  23;  E.  i 
of  NE.  }  of  section  25;  NE.  \  of  NW.  i  of  section  26;  SW.  \  of  SE.  \  of  section  29; 
lot  2  of  section  30,  town  143,  range  37;  lot  1,  section  34,  town  143,  range*  37:  S.  ^  of 
SW.  t  of  section  10;  SW.  {  of  NE.  \,  SE.  \  of  NW.  i,  NE.  \  of  SW.  \,  S.  i  of  SW.  i, 
N.  i  of  SE.  J,  SW.  i  of  SE. },  of  section  11;  N.  i  of  SE.  i,  SW.  \  of  SE.  j,  of  section  12; 
Jots  1  and  2,  SE.  J  of  SE.  i,  section  13,  township  144,  range  37:  NW.  \  of  XE.  i,  SE.  \ 
of  SW.  J,  NW.  J  of  SE.  J,  of  section  14;  SE.  \  of  NW.  i,  section  15;  NE.  \  of  SE.  }, 
S.  i  of  SE.  J,  of  section  28;  NE.  1  of  SW.  J  of  section  30;  lot  1  of  section  31:  W.  i  of 
SE.  J  of  section  33;  W.  i  of  NW.  J,  SW.  \  of  SW.  {,  of  miction  34:  N.  J  of  XW.  J  of 
section  35,  town  144,  range  37  west;  S.  A  of  NE.  f,  N.  ^  of  SE.  J,  SE.  \  of  SE.  J,  of 
section  15;  E.  4  of  SW.  i,  lots  3  and  4,  SE.  \,  of  section  19;  NE.  \  of  XE.  \  of  st^ction 
22;  S£.  j^  of  S£.  i  of  section  27,  town  145,  north  of  range  37,  all  in  !iIiinu'sota. 

The  said  M.  J.  Scanlon  further  denies  that  there  wa.s  any  combination  or  agree- 
ment among  the  bidder^!)  at  said  sale  to  prevent  comi>eiition  among  said  ladders,  and 
denies  that  any  such  combination  or  agreement  prevented  the  said  lauds  from  selling 
mt  their  full  and  fair  value. 

Said  If.  J.  Scanlon  further  denies  that  the  estimates  of  the  amount  (»f  ]nnc  tim1)er 
on  the  tracts  sold  at  the  said  sale,  which  controlled  the  minimum  bid  which  could 
be  received  therefor,  had  been  gro.^ly  or  otherwise  underestimated  or  earele-wly 
or  incompetently  made  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  accepted  as  a  proper  or  lawful 
basis  or  criterion  for  the  value  of  the  land  and  timber,  or  the  minimum  price  at  which 
they  could  be  lawfully  sold,  and  expre.n.'-ly  denies  that  the  said  Mar."*hall  H.  Alworth 
or  other  bidders"  had,  at  or  before  the  time  of  such  pale  any  knowledge  of  any  inider- 
estimation,  and  further  state^i  the  fact  to  be  that  the  Government  estimate^  u|)on  which 
such  minimuniprice  was  made  did  not  differ  more  from  the  private  estimates  which 
lAid  Marshall  H.  Alworth  and  other  bidders  at  .-^aid  8ale  had  of  said  timber  than 
i4  iisual  in  cases. of  two  private  estimates  upon  the  same  tract  of  land  encountered 
daily  in  timber  deals  between  private  parties. 

Said  M.  J.  Scanlon  further  alleges  that  there  was  no  unfair  dealing  or  comb-ination 
among  the  bidders  at  said  sale;  that  the  same  was  fairly  and  honc-?tiy  condu<'te<l; 
that  uie  bidding  on  many  of  the  tra(*t^  iroVX  thereat  wa<t  spirited;  and  that  in  many 
instances  said  sales  were  made  for  more  than  the  pn^perty  wa**  fairly  worth  in  the 
market  at  that  time;  and  that  taken  as  a  whole  the  property  sold  at  said  sale  l.nmght 
all  that  it  was  fairly  worth  in  the  market  at  that  time. 

Said  M.  J.  Scanlon  further  expreivly  denies  that  said  Mar-^liall  II.  Alwotth  or  said 
M.  J.  Scanlon  were  either  of  them  in  any  maimer  parties  to  any  matter  of  the  nature 
of  the  charges  i^pecified  in  said  comniksioner's  letter  '<"'  of  Xoveml^er  21,  1902, 
and  protest**  against  the  holding  of  said  enXry  for  cancellation. 

Said  M.  J.  Scanlon  further  states  that  he  is  ready,  able,  and  willing,  if  called  upon, 
to  respond  to  such  charges  and  prwluce  evidence  sufficient  to  cxmtnr)vert  any  and 
all  prools  that  may  l;e  adduced  in  support  of  the  <'harge<<  spe<'ified  in  said  coinmis- 
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pioner's  letter  "C  "  of  November  21, 1902,  and  requests  and  demands,  if  there  beany, 
proofs  to  be  produce<l  in  support  of  such  charges,  tnat  a  speedy  hearing  be  had  thereof, 
and  that  he  be  given  an  ()p]>ortunity  to  adduce  proofs  in  opposition  thereto. 

J.  L.  Washburn  and  W.  D.  Bailbt, 
Attorneys  for  M.  J.  Scanlorij  DuhUh,  Minn, 
Dated  December  :U,  1902. 


State  of  Mlvnesota, 

County  of  lianiifeyf  ss: 

M.  J.  Scanlon,  being  duly  ijwoni,  says  that  he  is  the  same  person  who  made  and  who 
is  described  in  the  foreeoiiig  response  to  order  to  show  cause;  that  the  said  reopoiiK 
is  true  of  his  o^ini  knowledge,  except  as  to  the  matters  therein  stated  on  informatioo 
and  belief,  and  as?  to  such  matters  he  believer  them  to  be  true. 

M.  J.  SCANLON. 

Subscribed  and  swdrn  to  before*  me  this  1st  day  of  January,  1903, 

[seal.]  a.  W.  Clapp, 

Notary  Puhlic^  Ramsey  Co.^  Minn, 


State  of  Mij^nesota, 

(^ounty  of  WiftOiUi^  ss: 

Fred  S.  Bell,  being  by  me  lirsjt  duly  swoni,  deposes  and  says  that  he  resides  at 
Winona,  Minnesota,  and  is  the  same  Fred  S.  Bell  for  whom  the  following  lands  wwe 
bid  in  at  the  ))ublir  sale  of  (•ede<l  Indian  lands  held  at  Cnxikston,  Minnesota,  mi  the 
27th  and  28th  davs  of  November,  1900. 

Lots  1.  7,  SE.  {'  NW.  i,  K.  i  SK.  j.  sec.  G;  NK.  J  SW.  J,  sec.  7;  SW.  i  SW.  i,  sec.  8; 
SE.  i  N\V.  i,  \V.  \  SW.  i,  sec.  9. 

NE.  i  NK.  \  ami  lot  2.  wr.  10;  NE.  }  NE.  \,  SW.  }  SE.  J,  sec.  11. 

XE.  i  NE.  \  S.  h  NE.  ]  and  S.  },  sci.-.  12. 

N.  A  NE.  {,  SW.'l  XE.  ',  SE.  \  XW.  \,  NE.  }  SW.  j,  SE.  i  SE.  1, sec.  13;  SW.  i  NE.J. 
E.  i  5fW.  1,  NE.  i  SW.  J,  SW.  1  SW.  i,  sec.  14;  lot  12,  sec.  18;  SW.  }  NE.  J,  SE. } 
NW- .  i,  SW.  I  SE.  i.  .^M-.  22;  SE.  i  NW.  1,  siv.  25. 

SE.  1  .SW.  \,S.\  SE.  j,  SW.  \  SE.  },  -Hjc.  26;  NE.  1  SW\  J,  sec.  27;  and  lot  7,sec.3U, 
all  in  T.  113  N..  K.'37  W. 

Thtxi  he  wan  repn>seiite<I  at  .<^id  sale  by  B.  J.  II inkle  of  Little  Falls,  Morrison  County, 
Minnesota,  wh«w  afhdavit  is  hereto  attached.  That  affiant  did  not  either  at  or  before 
or  after  that  sal*^  make  or  enter  into  any  afrreement  or  combination  whate\'er  with 
any  other  person  or  party  whomniK'ver,  and  deponent  believes  that  the  lands  pur 
chased  by  him.  as  above  si-t  forth,  were  sold  for  all  they  were  then  worth. 

Affiant  further  sayn  that  lie  mak«,\M  this  affidavit  and  presents  the  same  with  that  of 
Mr.  Hinkle  in  re-^pons*.'  to  :i  nor  in*  to  show  cause  why  the  entries  so  made  by  affiant 
should  not  lie  r  inw^'lerl. 

Fred  S.  Bell. 

Subscribed  an«l  >\\'*r.\  ui  iM-ioro  mo  thit-  3l.s|  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1902. 

[8KAL.]  FKANCE8   SaBIV, 

Xotary  Puhliv,  Winona  Co.,  JJittH. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

irNtTED  States  Land  Office, 

Crooksfon,  Minnetota. 

In  the  matter  of  I-VmI  S.  Bell.    To  .^how  cause  why  certain  entries  should  not  be 

canceled. 

State  of  Minnp>ota. 

.(mtnty  of  Morris* mj  ss: 

]\.  .1.  Hinkle.  bi'ing  by  me  tirnt  duly  nwom.  on  oath  duly  saj's  that  he  resides  4t 
Little  Fall.e,  in  th»'  roim'ty  of  Morrison,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota;  that  he  attended 
the  public-land  sale  held  at  Oookston  on  the  27th  and  28th  days  of  November,  A.  D- 
1900,  for  the  pur]>f»se  of  bidding  at  said  sale,  and  that  he  did,  m  fact,  cause  to  he  bid 
in  at  said  sale  certain  lands  hereinafter  described,  all  of  which  were  so  bid  inte 
Fred  S.  Bell,  of  Winona.  Minnesota;  that  most  ni  the  lands  so  bid  in  for  Mr.  Bell  trt» 
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lands  upon  which  there  was  a  very  small  quantity  of  pine  timber  standing,  and  which 
lumbenaen  seeking  for  timber  lands  exclusively  would  not  be  disposed  to  bid  much 
if  any  more  than  the  minimum  price  fixed  thereon  by  the  Government. 

Tliat  deponent  had  in  his  possession  estimates  which  had  been  made  by  timber 
cniiflen  on  the  timber  standing  upon  the  lands  so  purchased  for  Mr.  Bell,  which  esti- 
mates were  made  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  Government  estimates, 
ind  while  that  said  estimates  so  made  oy  estimators  employed  by  private  parties 
varied  from  the  estimates  made  by  the  Government  estimators,  the  difference  was 
Dot  at  all  iiniform.  In  many  cases  the  Government  estimates  were  higher  than  those 
deponent  had  in  his  possession,  while  in  some  cases  they  were  lower;  but,  taken  as 
a  whole,  the  estimates  did  not  vaiy  any  more  than  very  rrequently  occurs  where  two 
different  private  parties  employ  different  sots  of  estimators  to  estimate  the  same  tract 
of  land  at  different  times,  or  where  the  same  party  employs  different  estimators  at 
different  times;  that  in  the  judgment  of  deponent  all  of  the  lands  bid  in  for  Mr.  Bell 
were  sold  for  their  fair  value,  and  that  while  as  to  the  tracts  of  land  upon  which  there 
was  very  little  timber  deponent  had  comparatively  little  competition  in  bidding, 
still  the  tracts  upon  which  olds  were  made  tor  Mr.  Bell  which  did  have  any  consider- 
able amount  of  timber  were,  with  ono  or  two  exceptions,  run  up  by  other  bidders,  so 
that,  taken  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Bell  paid  for  the  lands  purchased  oy  him  nearly  20  per 
cent  more  than  the  minimum  price  fixed  by  the  Government. 

Deponent  further  says  that  lie  did  not  make  or  ent^T  into  any  combination  or  agree- 
ment whatever  to  prevent  or  stifle  competition  in  bidding  upon  any  of  the  lands  pur- 
chased for  Mr.  Bell  at  said  sale,  or  upon  anv  otlier  lands;  and  deponent  further  savs 
that  he  was  present  during  the  wholo  time*  tliat  said  ^'alo  was  being  held,  and  that  tie 
noticed  that  in  very  many  instances,  and  especially  upon  lands  which  appeared  to  have 
laijge  quantities  of  timber  standing  upon  tlieni.  tlie  competition  in  bidding  was  very 
brisk  and  the  prices  paid  were  largely  in  excess  of  the  minimum  price  fixed  by  the 
Government:  and  that  in  the  judgment  of  deponent,  the  landti!  sold  at  said  public  sale, 
taken  as  a  whole,  were  sold  for  all  that  they  were*  worth. 

Deponent  further  says  that  he  makes  tliL**  affidavit  for  and  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Fred  S. 
Bell  in  response  to  a  notice  served  uixm  Mr.  Bell  to  show  eaiis*.^  why  hii»  entry  should 
not  be  canceled. 

The  lands  so  purchased  for  Mr.  Bell,  with  the  number  of  each  entrv.  are  as  follows: 

S.  E.  No.  1031,  Nov.  27,  1900,  Fred  S.  Bell,  lots  1,  7.  SE.  }  NW.  J.  fc.  i  SE.  J  sec.  6, 
NE.iSW.  i  sec.  7,  SW.  JSW.  i  sec.  8.  SE.  i  NW.  }.  W.  J  8W.  J  sec.  9.  T.  143  N.,  R. 
37  IV 

C.  E.  No.  1032,  Nov.  27,  1900.  Fred  S.  Bell,  NE.  J  NE.  i  and  lot  2,  sec.  10,  NE.  ] 
NE.  J,  SW.  }  SE.  J  sec.  11,  T.  143  N.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  E.  No.  1033,  Nov.  27,  1900,  Fred  S.  Bell,  NE.  {  NE.  J.  S.  i  NE.  J,  NW.  J,  and 
8  i,  sec.  12,  T.  143  N.,  R.  37  W. 

C.  E.  No.  1034,  Nov.  27, 1900,  Fred  S.  Bell,  N.  i  NE.  1.  SW.  i  NE.  i,  SE.  i  NW.  J, 
NE.  J  SW.  },  SE.}  SE.  },  sec.  13,  SW.  i  NE.  J.  E.  i  NW.  J,  NE.  }  SW  J,  SW.  i 
SW.  }.  sec.  14.  lot  12,  sec.  18,  SW.  i  NE.  },  SE.  }  NW.  J.  SW.  |  SE.  i,  sec.  22,  SE.  J 


NW.  4,  sec.  25,  T.  143  N.,  R.  37  W. 
^E.  No. 


i 


C.  E.  No.  1035,  Nov.  27,  1900,  Fred  S.  Bell.  SE.  i  SW.  i.  N.  J  SE.  },  SW.  i  SE.  i, 
sec.  26,  NE.  i  SW.  1,  sec.  27,  and  lot  7,  sec.  30.  T.  143  N..  R.  37  W. 

B.  J.  HiKKLE. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  3 let  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1902. 

Herman  Utsch, 
Notary  Public,  Minnesota. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Unttbd  States  Land  Office, 

CroohtoUt  Minnesota. 

In  the  matter  of  the  suspension  of  certain  entries  of  land  made  November  27th  and 
28tfa,  190D,  at  the  public  sale  of  the  pine  lands  in  the  four  ceded  townships  of  the 
White  Earth  Reservation. 

^ATi  OF  WiBCONfUN,  Marathon  County^  ss: 

Charles  S.  Gilbert,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  as  follows:  I  live  at 
Wanaaa,  Wiaooiunn.  In  the  fall  of  1900  I  learned  from  newspaper  notice  that  there 
was  to  be  a  Grovemment  sale  of  certain  townships  of  lands  in  the  White  Earth  Reeerva- 
tion.  I  also  learned  from  this  notice  that  this  sale  was  to  be  held  at  the  Grookston  land 
office  November  27th,  1900. 

2S191— No.  a— 12 4 
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I  sent  to  Washington  for  descriptions  of  the  lands  and  for  such  infonnation  reguding 
the  sale  that  I  could  get  and  I  secured  a  pamphlet  that  Uie  Government  had  sent  out 
containing  descriptions  of  the  lands  and  estimates  of  the  timber  on  the  lands  and  the 
minimum  price  of  the  same.  After  I  received  what  information  I  could  about  the 
sale  I  emplo>red  some  estimators  to  go  upon  the  land  and  make  estimateB  of  the  pine 
timber  upon  it.  These  estimators  went  on  the  land  and  made  eatimateii  of  timber  on 
a  part  of  the  lands.  I  paid  about  f  1,500  for  making  such  estimatee.  Th»e  were 
eight  of  these  estimators. 

I  was  at  Crookston  on  the  day  of  the  sale  intending  to  bid  in  and  purchaee  some  of 
the  lands  offered,  provided  I  could  purchase  them  at  a  reasonable  price.  When 
the  lands  were  offered  at  the  sale  I  bid  on  various  tracts  as  they  were  offered  by  the 
officers  making;  the  sale.  Some  of  the  tracts  that  I  bid  on  were  bid  in  by  othen 
because  their  bids  were  higher  than  mine.  The  tracts  I  bought  were  aold  to  me 
because  my  bid  was  the  highest.  On  some  of  the  lands  bid  in  by  me  I  paid  man 
than  I  thought  the  lands  were  worth  for  the  reason  that  I  thought  if  I  could  secure 
them  it  womd  help  me  to  get  a  body  of  land  that  was  contiguous  and  in  a  reasonably 
compact  form. 

I  can  not  now  remember  how  manv  tracts  or  what  were  the  deseriptione  that  I  bid 
on  that  were  sold  to  others,  because  their  bids  were  the  highest.  I  did  not  charge  my 
mind  with  this. 

As  to  some  of  the  tracts  that  I  bid  in,  the  price  I  paid  was  more  than  the  minimum 
price  fixed  by  the  Government  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  of  the  sale  and  have 
never  known  who  the  Government  estimators  were  who  estimated  the  timber  on  these 
lands.  I  never  had  any  talk  or  conversation  at  any  time  with  any^  of  these  Government 
estimators.  On  some  of  the  tracts  my  estimators  reported  more  timber  to  me  than  had 
been  found  by  the  Government  estimators,  and  on  some  of  the  tracts  lees  than  the 
amount  found  by  the  Government  estimators.  As  a  whole,  however,  the  difference 
between  my  estimates  and  the  Government  estimates  was  no  greater  than  frequently 
exists  between  the  estimates  of  different  estimators,  estimating  timber  on  the  same 
land. 

Neither  before  nor  at  said  sale  did  I  enter  into  any  arrangement,  understanding,  or 
combination  with  anv  other  bidder  at  the  sale  to  prevent  competition  at  the  sale,  or 
to  prevent  any  other  bidder  from  bidding  on  any  of  said  lands,  or  to  prevent  any  of  said 
lands  from  selling  at  their  fair  value. 

In  my  judgment,  basing  my  judgment  upon  the  estimates  I  had  made  of  the  timber 
on  die  lands  bid  in  by  me,  the  amount  for  which  the  lands  were  sold  to  me  at  this  sale, 
was  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  for  them.  I  base  my  judgment  and  opinion  in  this 
matter  upon  my  experience  in  dealing  in  and  buying  and  selling  pine  lands  and  pine 
timber  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  I  bid  in  and  purchased 
these  lands  in  entire  good  faith. 

I  have  annexed  to  this  affidavit  a  lii^t  of  the  lands  that  I  bought  at  the  sale,  with  the 
number  of  the  cash  entry,  and  marked  said  list '' Schedule  A,  and  make  the  same  a 
part  of  this  affidavit. 

Charlxs  S.  Gilbbrt. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  27^^  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1902. 

[seal.]  a.  a.  Bork, 

Clerh  Circuit  Court,  Marathon  Counii/,  Wit» 


Schedule  A. 

0.  E.  No.  1039:  W.  J  NW.  J,  NE.  }  of  SW.  J,  lots  2-3  &  4,  N.  4  of  SE.  J,  SE.iof 
SE.  J  and  lot  1,  section  17,  towni*hip  143  north  of  range  37  west. 

C.  E.  No.  1040:  SE.  i  of  NE.  J,  lot**  11,  10,  9,  8,  2,  6,  7  of  section  18;  lotsi^ShSA 
6  of  section  19;  S.  }  of  SE.  i  section  20,  towaship  143  north  of  range  37  west. 

C.  E.  No.  1041:  W.  i  of  NE.  J,  SE.  J  of  NE.  i,  lots  2-3  &  4,  SE.  i  of  NW.  J,  NB.t 
of  SW.  J,  S.  i  of  SW.  i,  lot  6,  N.  J  of  SE.  {  and  SW.  {  of  SE.  J  of  section  A,  town- 
ship 143  north  of  range  37  wont. 

r.  E.  No.  1042:  NW.  J  of  NE.  J,  lots  2-3  &  4,  NW.  J,  NW.  J  of  SW.  J,  S.  i  of  SW. 
{  and  lot  5  of  section  29,  township  143  north  of  range  37  west. 

C.  E.  No.  1043:  Lots  1  A  6,  SB.  i  of  NW.  J,  NE.  }  of  SW.  i,  lot  8,  SE.  J  <rf  SW.  1 
and  SE.  i  of  section  30,  township  143  north  of  range  37  west. 

We  refer  to  the  affidavit  of  Hon.  Ray  W.  Jones,  lieutenant  governor  of  Minnesoia, 
in  corroboration  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  affidavit  and  ask  that  they  be  read  together. 

Nbal  Bbowk, 
Attorney  for  C.  8.  Qubfft- 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

United  States  Land  Office, 

CrooksUm,  Minnesota, 

In  the  matter  of  the  suspeiiBion  of  certain  entriee  of  land  made  November  27th  and 
88th,  1900,  at  the  public  sale  of  the  pine  lands  in  the  four  ceded  townships  of  the 
White  River  Reservation. 

Statb  of  Minnbsota. 

CourUy  o/RamMey,  m; 

Ra^  W.  Jones,  bein^  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  as  follows: 

I  bve  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  I  am  and  have  been  for  more  than  fifteen  vears 
last  past  enjiaged  in  the  business  of  logging  and  lumbering,  and  purchasing  pine  lands 
and  pine  timber. 

I  attended  the  sale  of  public  lands  held  at  Crookston  November  27th  and  28th,  1900, 
for  Uie  purpose  of  buying  a  portion  of  the  lands  advertised  to  be  sold  if  I  could  get  them 
at  what  I  thought  they  were  worth.  1  was  present  during  the  entire  two  days  of  the 
Bale  and  bid  upon  a  great  many  different  tracts  of  land  as  they  wore  offered,  but  I  found 
the  competition  in  bidding  so  strong  and  prices  were  run  up  so  high  that  my  bids  did 
not  take  the  property.  In  my  judgment,  the  lands  upon  which  I  bid  and  failed  to  get 
the  property  were  sold  for  more  than  they  were  then  worth ;  and  thit;  is  also  true  of  a  great 
many  other  tracts  of  land  which  were  sold  at  the  same  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  but 
upon  which  I  did  not  see  fit  to  bid  at  all. 

The  fact  ia  that  during  the  entire  sale  there  was  active  competition  in  the  bidding 
for  all  of  the  desirable  lands,  there  being  present  and  bidding,  in  my  judgment,  more 
than  one  hundred  persons. 

Ray  W.  Jones. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1902. 

[sBAii.]  Walter  T.  Lemon, 

Notary  Public^  Minnesota. 

This  affidavit  of  Hon.  Ray  W.  Jones,  of  Minnesota,  is  offered  and  filed  in  corroboration 
of  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Chas.  S.  Gilbert. 

Neal  Brown, 
Aitomq/for  Chas.  S.  Gilbert. 


United  States  Land  Office, 

Crookston ,  Min  n  esota . 
Stats  or  Minnesota. 

County  o/Polkf  ss: 

Carl  Hendricksen.  being  first  duly  sworn,  upon  his  oath  says  that  he  is  over  the  age 
of  21  yeazB  and  resiaes  at  Grafton,  in  the  county  of  Walsh  and  State  of  North  Dakota, 
and  liaa  resided  in  said  State  for  more  than  twenty  years  last  paf^t. 

That  on  the  28th  day  of  November,  1900,  he  attendwl  the  public  sale  of  pine  land 
at  said  land  office  and  he  was  a  bidder  at  said  Kale.    That  he  T)urchased  at  said  sale 


the  following-described  lands,  to  wit,  NW.  {  SW.  J  sec.  5,  NE.  SE.  J  see.  «,  SE.  J 
SE.  i  sec.  8,  SW.  i  NE.  J,  SW.  {  SW.  i  sec.  14,  SW.  i  SE.  }  sec.  15,  W.  i  NE.  i, 
NW.  J^NW.  i  sec.  27,  township  145  N.,  range  37  W.;  and  the  NE.  i  SE.  \  sec.  14 
and  SE.  i  n6.  i  sec.  29,  township  146  N.,  range  37  W.,  and  received  receipt  from 
add  land  office  No.  1073  for  $1,469  and  No.  1074  for  $255. 

That  this  affiant  was  not  at  the  time  of  said  sale  or  at  any  time  in  collusion  or  con- 
spiiacy  with  any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever  and  had  no  arrangement,  agree- 
ment, OT  understanding  of  any  kind  whatever  with  any  other  bidders  at  said  sale. 
That  this  affiant  purchased  tfie  said  land  in  good  faith"  and  upon  his  own  sole  and 
individual  account  and  not  for  the  account  or  benefit  of  any  other  person  or  persons 
whatsoever.  That  affiant  has  not  received  patent  for  said  land  and  that  he  is  aesirous 
ol  receiving  same,  and  he  makes  this  affidavit  for  that  purpose;  and  further  affiant 
aayeth  not. 

Carl  IIenduicksen. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  day  of  December,  1902. 

Fred  Dennis, 
Notary  Publicy  Polk  County,  Minn. 
Statb  of  Minnesota, 

County  of  Polk,  ss: 

Lewis  Ellington  and  A.  P.  Hanson,  being  each  duly  sworn  for  himself,  says  that  he 
is  cadbd^  and  aasistant  cashier,  respectively,  of  the  Scandia  American  Bank  of  Croc^ks- 
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ton,  Minnesota,  and  that  he  has  known  Carl  Hendricksen,  the  peraon  who  made  the 
forcing  affidavit,  for  many  years  last  past.  That  they  know  the  said  Carl  Hen- 
dricksen  to  be  honest  and  reliable  and  worthy  of  belief,  and  that  he  has  read  the  fore- 
going affidavit  of  the  said  Carl  Hendricksen  and  that  he  believes  the  statementB 
therein  made  to  be  true.    Further  affiant  sayeth  not. 

Lewis  Euungtov. 

A.  P.  Hanson. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  day  of  December,  1902. 

Frbd  Dennis, 
NoUxry  Public,  Polk  CVnnUy, 


Department  of  the  Intbbxor, 

UNrrED  States  Land  Office, 

Oooibfton,  MinnemUa, 

In  the  matter  of  Samuel  Mc<.1ure.    On  notice  to  show  cauiie  why  certain  entiieB 

should  not  be  canceled. 

State  op  Minnesota, 

dounty  of  Ramsey  J  ss: 

Samuel  Mc(.lure,  ha\'ing  been  by  me  first  duly  swom,  on  oath  did  depose  and  eay 
as  follows: 

My  name  is  Samuel  MoClure.  1  live  at  Stillwater,  Minnesota.  I  am  and  have  been 
for  many  years  engaged  iji  logging  and  lumbering  and  bu>dng  and  selling  pine  landa 
and  pine  timber.  I  was  present  at  the  sale  of  public  Is^ds  held  at  the  Orooluton 
land  office  on  November  27tli  and  28th.  1900,  and  purchased  certain  tracts  of  huid  that 
were  offered  for  sale  at  that  time,  as  follows: 

C.  E.  No.  1083:  S\V.  J  SE.  i  sec.  6;  NE.  J  NE.  i  sec.  11;  E,  )  NE.  J,  NE.  }  SE.  J, 
SCO.  17:  NE.  J  NE.  J  sec.  18;  N\V.  i  NE.  i,  E.  i  NW.  i,  lot  1,  sec.  30,  T.  145  N., 
R   37  W 

C.  E.  No.  1084:  N.  i  NE.  },  SE.  J  NE.  1,  N.  J  SW.  i,  NE.  J  SE.  i,  S.  i  SE.  i,mx. 
33;  NE.  i  NE.  J  sec.  34,  T.  145  N.,  R.  37  W. 

Upon  each  and  every  tract  of  land  that  was  sold  to  me  1  had  considerable  competi- 
tion from  other  bidders,  and  in  many  cases  was  compelled  to,  and  did  in  fact,  pty 
more  than  I  considered  the  timber  worth. 

I  had  no  estimates  made  bv  any  ])artie8  and  no  knowledge  as  to  the  amount  of 
timber  upon  the  lands  except  the  oHtimatcs  made  for  the  Government,  and  upoii  which 
the  minimum  price  at  whicn  the  land  could  be  sold  were  based.  .1  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  making  of  such  Government  estimates,  nor  did  I  know  any  of  the 
men  who  made  the  same,  and  mv  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  the  land,  so  Itf  asthe 
timber  woh  (ronconied,  was  base<I  entirelv  upon  such  Government  estimates.  1  hid 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  locality  in  which  the  lands  were  situated,  and  believed, 
and  still  believe,  that  some  of  the  lands  had  some  value  outside  of  the  mere  vakieof 
the  timber,  and  in  cases  wliere  I  paid  more  than  I  considered  the  timber  worth  I  did 
so  because  1  believed  the  vahie  of  the  land  would  reimburse  me. 

1  made  all  my  bids  in  perfect  good  faith,  without  having  made  any  agreement  cr 
entered  into  an)r  combination  with  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever  to  pseTest 
competition  in  bidding,  or  to  induce  the  sale  of  said  lands  or  any  thereof  for  1m  this 
they  were  worth.  1  have  attended  manv  sales  of  lands  and  timber  belonging  to  the 
State  and  the  General  Government,  and  1  never  saw  any  more  active  competitioD 
in  bidding  for  lands  than  took  place  at  that  sale  while  1  was  there,  not  only  with 
reference  to  the  lands  1  bid  upon  myself,  but  with  reference  to  otiher  lands  wnich  I 
did  not  care  to  bid  upon. 

I  therefore  urge  that  patents  for  the  lands  purchased  by  me  at  that  sale  msy  be 
issued  at  once,  and  1  oner  to  make  any  further  showing  with  reference  to  my  e«> 
purchases  that  may  be  required. 

Samuel  MoGlubi. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  22nd  day  of  Decembw,  A.  D.  1902. 

[seal.]  a.  W.  Glapp, 

Notary  PuhliCy  Ramaey  Co.,  Minn, 
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J.  N.  Searles,  Attorney  at  Law, 

Stillwater,  Minn. 
State  or  Minnesota, 

County  of  WashtngUm,  ss: 

Wm.  Kaiaer,  being  firet  duly  sworn,  depoees  as  follows:  On  Nov.  22,  1900,  he 
attended  a  public  sale  of  land  of  the  Chippewa  lands  at  Crookston,  Minn.,  and  bid  off 
the  NW.  or.  of  the  8E.  qr.  of  sec.  No.  1,  town.  143  north,  of  range  No.  37  west,  for 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  ($220)  dollars,  and  did  so  in  ^ood  faith  and  paid 
tibe  full  amount  of  said  bid,  for  which  the  receiver  at  said  land  office  gave  deponent 
his  receipt  therefor  in  the  usual  form. 

Deponent  has  no  knowledge  of  any  fact  that  invalidated  said  sale,  nor  any  reason 
why  the  same  should  be  canceled.  Deponent  would  have  bid  in  more  land  at  said 
sale,  but  he  was  disappointed  in  receiving  funds  in  time  to  enable  him  so  to  do. 

Further,  deponent  avers  that  he  was  not  in  collusion  with  anyone  in  making  said 
bid,  but  acted  solely  for  himself  and  in  his  own  exclusive  interest,  and  prays  that 
said  sale  may  be  sustained  and  patent  issued  to  him  therefor. 

Further  deponent  sayeth  not. 

Wm.  Kaiser. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30  Dec,  1902,  at  Stillwater,  Washington  Co., 
Minn. 

[seal.]  J.  N.  Searles, 

Notary  Public j  Washington  Co.j  Minn. 


Untted  States  Land  Office, 

Crookston f  Minnesota. 

In  the  matter  of  notice  to  show  cause  whv  entry  of  Thomas  Munroe  should  not  be 

cancelled. 

State  of  Michigan, 

County  of  Mtiskegon,  ss: 

On  this  5th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1903,  before  the  undersigned,  a  notary  public 
in  and  for  said  county  and  State,  personally  appeared  Thomas  Munroe,  who,  being 
by  me  first  duly  sworn,  did  depose,  say,  and  testify  as  follows: 

My  name  is  Thomas  Munroe;  I  live  at  Muskegon,  Michigan;  I  am  the  same  Thomas 
Monme  who  on  the  28th  day  of  November,  1900,  made  cash  entry  No.  1047  at  the  land 
office  at  Crookston,  Minnesota,  for  NE.  i  of  NE.  i,  S.  i  of  NE.  i,  lots  numbered  1  and 
2,  and  SE.  i  of  NW.  i  of  section  31,  town  143,  ran^o  37. 

I  bought  tnat  land  at  public  sale  in  active  competition  with  other  bidders  and  paid 
my  money  for  it  in  perfect  good  faith.  I  should  have  liked  to  buy  more  land  at  the 
nme  sale,  but  the  prices  were  too  high  in  my  judgment.  I  received  on  the  9tli  day  of 
December,  1902,  a  letter  from  the  register  of  that  land  office  requiring  me  to  edow 
cause  why  my  entxy  should  not  be  cancelled  for  certain  reasons  sot  fortli  in  an  accom- 
panying copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 
to  tne  register  and  receiver  at  Crookston.  I  certainly  never  made  an^^  agreement, 
•nangement,  or  combination  whatever,  either  with  the  parties  named  in  tliat  letter 
or  witti  anybody  else,  in  relation  to  that  sale  or  the  bidding  thereat.  1  knew  nothing 
in  reference  to  the  Government  estimates  except  what  I  saw  in  tlie  printed  list  fur- 
nished all  the  bidders  and  upon  which  the  minimum  price  at  which  the  lands  could 
be  sold  was  fixed,  and  I  purchased  the  few  descriptions  I  did  get  relying  on  these 
estimates  as  correct. 

I  make  this  affidavit  so  as  to  complj^  with  the  register's  notice.  There  is  certainly 
no  reason  known  to  me  why  patent  should  not  issue. 

Thomas  Munroe. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1903. 

Daniel  Upton, 
Notary  Public,  Muskegon  County^  Michigan. 
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Unitbd  States  Land  Otfiob, 
Crookiton, 


In  the  matter  of  Richard  H.  Chute.    On  notice  to  show  cause  why  entzy  should  not 

be  canceled. 

State  of  Minnesota, 

County  of  Hennepin,  as: 

Richard  H.  Chute,  being  by  me  first  dulv  sworn,  says:  I  live  at  Minneapolis,  in  Hen- 
nepin County,  Minnesota.  I  attended  tne  sale  of  lands  held  at  the  land  office,  in 
Crookston,  Minnesota,  on  the  27th  and  28th  days  of  Novemb^  1900,  and  bid  in  the 
following  lands:  SE.  }  SE.  i  sec.  29;  S.  i  NE.  i,  E.  i  SW.  i,  W.  i  SE.  i,  sec.  SI,  and 
NW.  i  NE.  i  sec.  34,  all  in  town  144.  range  37  west. 

I  did  not  make  any  agreement  with  any  other  person  or  party  either  before  or  at  Mid 
sale  to  prevent  competition  in  bidding  at  the  sale  or  to  prevent  the  lands  selling  at  tiisir 
fair  value. 

There  was  active  competition  in  the  bidding  during  the  sale.  I  think  I  paid  til 
the  lands  that  I  bought  were  fairly  worth. 

There  were  at  least  fifty  people  bidding  at  different  times  and  as  many  as  one  hun- 
dred people  present  most  of  the  time. 

I  had  m  my  possession  estimates  of  the  lands  made  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
accuracy  of  the  Government  estimates.  I  had  no  other  knowledge  or  inlonnation 
concerning  the  accuracy  or  fairness  of  the  Government  estimates.  From  such  informa- 
tion as  I  had  I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  men  who  estimated  for  the  GoTon- 
ment  were  not  competent  or  that  tncy  had  not  made  a  fair  estimate. 

1  make  this  affidavit  in  response  to  a  notice  to  show  cause  why  my  entry  should  not 
be  canceled,  and  ask,  that  my  patent  be  speedily  issued. 

Richard  H.  CHim. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  2nd  day  of  January,  1903,  A.  D. 

[seal.]  C.  a.  Barton, 

Notary  Public^  Hennepin  County,  Mintu 


State  of  Minnesota, 

County  of  Hennepin,  m: 

G.  F.  Welles,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  resident  of  Heiuis- 
pin  County,  Minnesota;  that  he  is  a  stocKholder  in  the  Brainerd  Lumber  Company, 
a  corporation  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  at  Brainerd,  Minnesota;  that  on 
November  27th,  1900,  he  attended  the  public  sale  of  Chippewa  pine  lands  at  CtooIdi- 
ton,  Minnesota,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  odd 
Brainerd  Lumber  Company,  certain  descriptions  of  the  pine  there  and  then  offered 
for  sale  at  public  auction;  that  at  said  sale  affiant  bought  certain  descriptions  of  pine 
land,  which  descriptions,  Mrith  the  Government  estimate  and  price  paid  for  the  same* 
are  hereto  aimexed. 

That  in  buying  at  said  sale  affiant  was  forced  to  bid  in  competition  with  numerooi 
other  bidders  present  and  affiant  verily  believes  that  the  price  paid  for  said  nias 
timber  was  all  that  the  same  was  reasonably  worth  at  the  time  of  said  sale;  that  amint 
entered  into  no  agreement,  either  oral  or  written,  nor  any  arrangement  of  whatnew 
kind  or  nature  with  any  other  person,  individual,  or  corporation  whereby  affiant 
agreed  in  any  manner  not  to  bid  on  any  particular  descriptions  offered  at  said  flJe^ 
nor  did  affiant  enter  into  any  agreement  with  any  person,  individual,  or  corpoimtifln 
for  said  person,  individual,  or  corporation  not  to  bid  against  affiant  on  descriptifiai 
which  affiant  desired  to  purchase. 

0.  F.  WXLLM. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me  thi?  13th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1903. 

[seal.]  Theo.  S.  McLaughlin, 

Notary  PubliCf  Hennepin  CoiaU§, 
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TOWN  MS,  SANOE  87. 


KLtBS.1 
8B.  IBK.1 


Department  of  the  Intbrior, 

United  States  Land  Office, 

Crooktton,  Minrtetota. 

)  why  certain 


Q3,  before  the  under<igned,  a  noUry  public  for 
irtiniieaota,  perxonally  appeared  rred  L.  Hampaon,  who 
oath  did  iBi-tity  as  Tolluws: 


Stati  of  Hinnxbota, 

Counts  of  A'orman,  a; 

On  this  9th  day  of  January,  A.  D. 
Norman  County,  State  of  M 
having  been  firat  duly  Hwom, 

My  name  is  Fred  L.  Hampson,  residiug  at  A'da,  Minnesota.  I  am  the  party  who 
made  cash  entrios  Noe.  1077  and  1078  on  the  28tb  of  November,  1900,  upon  the  following 

Cad)  entry  No.  1070:  SW.  }  of  SE.  i  of  action  7.  town,  146-37. 

C«h  antry  1078:  SE.  lof  SW.  i  of  section  29;  NE.  J  of  SB.  J  of  section  31;  N.  J  of 
NB-i  of  section  32;  and  NW.  i  of  NW.  4  of  section  33,  township  I4G,  range  37. 

I  bought  these  landii  in  good  faith,  rione  of  the  allegations  in  your  notice  that  I 
can  eee  apphr  to  the.-^  lands.  I  am  positive  there  wat  active  comi>etition  for  theae 
landa  and allaiound  in  thLi  vicinity,  and  I  paid  all  they  were  worth.  Tho  pine  was 
not  onderedtimated,  as  I  have  since  found  out.  It  ig  scattered,  badly  burned,  and  of 
■nail  amounts.  I  know  of  no  combination  and  am  positive  there  could  have  been 
Done  that  had  any  influence  in  affecting  the  bidding  on  these  land''.  I  was  in  active 
Gompetition  with  Carl  Hick?,  Ole  Krick<on.  Carl  Hendriekson,  A.  .\.  White,  Otis 
8lM&es,  and  others  for  these  lands  and  other  landa  in  this  vicinity.  I  am  sure  they, 
witn  the  regiater  and  receiver  and  other<.  will  corroliorate  me  in  aliovc  ftatemeotfl. 
I  bid  on  ot&er  lands  that  went  to  othera  because  I  thought  they  bid  more  than  they 
vera  worth  to  me.  I  see  no  reason  why  patents  are  witliheld  from  me  and  respect- 
fully ask  that  they  be  iwued  without  further  delay. 

Freo  L.  Hahfbok. 

Subecribed  and  i^wom  to  before  me  this  9th  day  of  January,  A.  D,  1903. 

C.J.  TOFGRBN, 

A'ofary  Public,  Norman  Co.,  Minn. 
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State  of  Minnesota.  County  of  Ramsey: 

Otis  StapIcH,  being  by  mo  iirst  duly  swuru,  dci^osee  and  says:  That  he  attended  a 
]>ublic  tjule  of  pinelands  iiituate  in  the  four  ceded  townships  of  the  Wlhite  Earth 
KoHervatioD,  in  \\iv  Stato  of  Minnesota,  tiaid  sale  occurring  at  the  United  States  hind 
oltice  at  the  city  uf  rnK)kston,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  on  the  twenty-seventh  and 
twenty-eighth  (lays  of  November  in  the  yoiir  ninet^^^en  hundred;  that  at  said  sale  he 
bid  in  the  following-des;rribed  tracts: 


('.  !•:.  10!»2,  Nov.  28,  J9()0,  S.  A  of  SE.  J,  section  29,  SW.  J  of  NE.  J,  S.  ^  of  NW.  \, 
NK.  }  of  SW.  1  and  \\V.  \  of  SE.  \  section  32.  township  146  N.,  range  37  west. 

C.  E.  1093.  Nov.  2S,  I9(X).  E.  i  of  SW.  \  and  XW.  \  of  SE.  i  section  8;  Wj  of  NEJ 
and  W.  i  of  SE.  {  section  17;  W.  }  of  X.E.  \  and  lots  1  and  2  section  20;  NW.  J  of  SW! 
J  and  lot  4  t^ection  22.  town.'^hip  148  N.,  range  35  west. 

V.  E.  1094,  Nov.  2S,  1900.  N.  i  of  NE.  J  and  lots  2  and  3  section  27;  E.  }  of  NW.  J 
section  29,  loKs  2  and  3  section  31,  township  148  N.,  range  35  west. 

That  YiiA  bid  for  said  tracts  of  land  was  made  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  that  the 
price  at  which  said  land  was  struck  off  to  him  was  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  therefor. 

And  atiiant  further  says  that  at  said  sale  and  in  connection  with  the  bidding  for 
said  land  affiant  did  not  etutT  into  any  agreement  with  any  other  person  or  persons, 
collusive  or  otherwi.=»e;  and  that  affiiint  did  not  enter  into  any  agreement  or  arrange- 
ment of  any  kintl  desiirued  to  or  affecting  the  price  bid  for  said  land. 

Ons  Staples. 

Subscribed  \\\\\\  -w.rn  »-)  before  me  this  31sl  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1902. 

[seal.]  a.  W.  Clapp, 

Notary  Public,  Ramsey  Co..  Minn. 


AFFIDAVIT. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

United  States  Land  OmcE, 

Crookston^  Minnesota. 

To  the  honorable  Kei^iater  and  Receiver  of  the  United  States  Land  Office,  CrookBton, 
Minneaota.  and  to  rh«*  honorable  Ommis?ioner  of  the  General  Luid  Office,  Warfi- 
ington.  D.  C. 

St.\.te  or  Minnesota. 

( 'o //  ttti/  f  >/  />*' Itra  ni  i,  ss: 

.Vndrew  P.  Moen.  being  first  duly  sworn,  upon  oath  deposes  and  says: 

I.  That  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  was  m  on  the  27  and  28th  day  of 
November,  IIKH),  at  which  time  he  attended  and  bid  for  pinelands  at  a  public  ale  of 
puch  lands  held  at  (/rookdton,  Minnesota,  on  the  above-mentioned  dates,  and  that 
proof  of  his  citizenship  is  now  of  record  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

II.  That  the  pinelands  sold  at  the  above-mentioned  sale  were  those  in  the  four 
ceded  townships  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  said  sale  being  made  under  the 
act  of  Januarv  14.  1889  (25  Stat.,  S\2k  a-«  amended  by  the  act  of  February  26, 18^ 
(28  Stat.,  17,..' 

III.  That  he  attended  e^aid  sale  eiolely  for  the  purpose  of  bidding  for  and  piirchtfioK 
five  forties  of  eniid  land,  but  that  he  is  only  a  poor  man  of  small  means,  and  was  tltfi^ 
fore  unable  to  comnete  with  the  moneved  bidders  who  attended  said  sale,  and  tliat 
he  therefore  wa.?  unable  to  get  more  than  one  of  the  said  forties,  as  the  othefs  w«i« 
bid  away  from  him,  he  being  only  a  farmer  and  not  being  able  to  compete  withtbe 
bidders  who  bid  against  him. 

IV.  That  he  did  bid  for  and  did  purchase  the  SE.  i  SE.  }  of  sec.  9  in  towitflup 
No.  146  N..  of  range  No.  M  W.,  and  that  he  paid  therefor  tlie  sum  of  eighty  doll*» 
($80.00),  and  received  a  receii>t  No.  1095  for  said  land  from  the  honorable  receiv* 
of  the  United  States  land  oHice  at  Crooketon,  Minnesota,  on  the  28th  day  of  November, 
1900. 

V.  That  eighty  ilollars  ($80.00)  was  and  Is  all  that  the  land  is  reaaonably  worth; 
that  it  was  estimated  os  having  on  it  Xa.*i\  thousand  feet  of  pine,  and  that  said  estonate 
was  fulh'  large  enough,  as  there  was  no  more  than  that  amount,  as  affiant  verily  believe*- 

VI.  That  ne  had  no  knowledge  of  anv  combination  among  the  bidden  at  the  aate. 
an<l  that  he  bid  on  all  of  the  forties  whicli  he  wished  to  purchase  all  that  he  considered 
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them  worth,  and  that  he  bid  for  the  above-described  land  all  thac  it  was  worth,  and 
that  he  had  no  knowledge  at  the  time  he  so  bid  that  there  was  a  combination  of  to 
oppoee  competition,  but  that  he  was  greatly  opposed  in  said  bidding  by  other  bid- 
den, and  that  he  therefore  had  to  bid  all,  if  not  more,  than  the  said  land  was  reason- 
ably worth  in  OTder  to  get  even  one  forty  of  said  land  at  said  sale 

VII.  That  he  is  a  poor  man  and  had  to  borrow  the  mone^  with  which  he  made  said 

gurchase  and  had  to  give  a  mortgage  for  such  money,  and  is  now  paying  ten  per  cent 
itereet  on  said  loan;  and  as  he  has  been  notified  not  to  do  anything  with  said  land 
until  the  question  of  the  validity  of  said  sale  can  be  determined  by  your  office  he 
has  been  greatly  inconvenienced  and  put  to  big  expense  in  this  matter,  as  the  land 
which  he  bid  for  is  low,  and  can  be  made  into  a  good  meadow,  and  it  is  for  the  hay 
which  he  can  raise  thereon  that  he  wanted  said  land,  and  not  for  the  10,000  feet  of 
pine  which  it  is  estimated  as  containing. 

VIII.  That  he  had  no  knowledge  of  any  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  estimators  who 
estimated  said  land,  as  he  does  not  know  them,  and  has  had  ny  dealings  of  any  kind 
with  them,  and  further  that  he  believes  that  they  estimated  said  forty  as  containing 
mare  not  less  than  it  actually  contains. 

Wh.erefore,  the  affiant  respectfully  asks  that  his  purchase  l>e  at  once  confirmed,  and 
that  he  be  permitted  to  go  ahead  and  improve  said  land,  as  said  land  was  assessed  at 
only  fiftv  doUars  ($50.00),  and  affiant  has  paid  therefor  eighty  dollars  (180.00)  and  is 
greatly  damaged  in  not  being  permitted  to  improve  and  make  said  land  self -paying. 

Andrew  P.  Moek. 

Subficribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  at  my  office  in  Bagley,  Beltrami  County,  Min- 
nesota, this  8th  day  of  December,  1902. 
[sBAL.]  Frank  J.  Newman, 

Notary  Public  for  Beltrami  County,  Minnesota. 

State  of  Minnesota. 

County  0/  Beltrami,  ss: 

Also  appeared  at  the  same  time  and  place  Ole  Erikson  and  S.  E.  Odegard,  who, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say,  that  thev  have  heard  the  foregoing  affidavit  of 
Andrew  P.  Moen  read  and  that  thev  know  of  their  own  knowledge  that  the  facts 
therein  set  forth  in  regard  to  the  land  in  question  are  true,  and  also  that  Andrew  P. 
Moen  is  a  poor  man.  Ole  Erikson  further  affirms  that  he  was  present  at  the  above- 
mentioned  sale,  and  that  he  knows  the  affiant,  Andrew  P.  Moen.  was  greatly  opposed 
in  his  bids  for  said  land,  as  he  heard  the  bidding  thereat,  and  that  ho  aUo  purcnased 
land  at  said  sale  and  his  purchases  have  been  ratified. 

()le  Erikson. 

S.  E.  Odeoard. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  at  my  oflice  in  Haj?ley,  Beltrami  County,  Min- 
nesota, this  8th  day  of  Decemlier,  1902. 
[seal.]  Frank  J.  Newman*, 

Notary  Public  for  Beltrami  Covoty,  }finnesotn. 


Defaktuext  of  the  Interior, 

UNiTKh  States  Land  Ofeice, 

CronhMou ,  Min  nesotn . 

In  the  matter  of  Ilovey  C.  Clarke.    On  notice  to  show  cause  why  certain  entries 

should  not  be  cancelled. 

Statb  of  Minnesota, 

Cowfity  of  St.  Louis,  ss: 

F.  W.  Heimick,  being  by  me  first  duly  »worn,  on  oath  depones  antl  .'«a>-s: 
That  he  resides  at  the  city  of  Duluth,  Minnet^ota;  that  he  b^  and  has  been  for  tome 
years  last  past  engaged  in  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  pine  lands  and  pine 
timber;  that  he  was  present  at  the  sale  of  public  lands  held  at  Crqokston,  Minnesota, 
on  the  27th  and  28th  days  of  November.  1900;  that  the  naid  ?ale  was  attended  by  a 
ham  number  of  persons,  many  of  whom  participated  in  bidding  tor  a  great  many 
diS&rent  tracts  of  land,  and  that  there  was  active  and  strong  competition  between 
bidd^iB  upon  a  great  many  different  tractt*. 

Deponent  further  says  that  he  did  not  himself  bid  for  or  purchase  any  lands  at  that 
sale,  out  that  he  was  in  possession  of  estimates  of  a  laige  number  of  dinerent  tracts  of 
the  land  that  was  to  be  offered,  which  ei<timates  had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
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testins  the  accuracy  of  the  Government  estimates,  and  that,  in  his  judgment,  taken  as 
a  whole,  the  lands  sold  at  that  sale  brought  all  they  were  titirly  worm  at  that  time. 

Deponent  further  says  that  the  estimates  in  his  poesession  at  the  time  of  said  nle, 
while  not  agreeing  exactly  with  those  made  by  the  Government  eetimatora,  dM  not 
show  any  more  discrepancy  than  deponent  has  found  between  estimates  made  for 
private  parties  on  the  same  tract  of  land  by  different  men. 

Deponent  further  sa^  that  the  number  of  persons  present  at  said  sale,  from  time  to 
time,  in  deponent's  judgment  exceeded  fifty,  and  that  in  his  jud^pnent  at  least 
twenty-five  different  persons  were  bidders  in  competition  at  dififerent  times. 

F.  W.  Humcz. 

i>ubtJcribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  1902. 

W.  D.  Bailxt, 
Notary  Public,  St.  LouU  CawfUy,  Jfinn. 

Arthur  M.  Seekell,  sworn  by  Chairman  Graham,  testified  as 
follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  Tell  your  full  name. — A.  Arthur  M.  Seekell. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Seekell? — ^A.  Minneapolis. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  city  ? — ^A.  A  little  more  than  a 

Q.  What  is  vour  present  occupation  ? — A.  I  am  special  assistant  to 
the  Attorney  General . 

Q.  Is  this  your  home? -A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Q.  Where  is  j- our  home  ? — A.  In  New  York  State. 

Q.  And  your  busmess  when  there  ? — A.  Attorney  at  law. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  New  York  State  ? — A.  All  my  life. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  practiced  law  there  ? — ^A.  Admitted  in  1894. 

Q.  And  continued  in  tlie  practice  constantly  from  that  time  on? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  White  Earth  Reservation? — ^A. 
To  some  extent;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  l)een  over  it  much? — A.  Quite  a  good  deal;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Since  when? — A.  Since  December,  1909. 

Q.  How  have  you  traveled  over  it — on  railroad  only,  or  in  other 
w-avs? — A.  1  have  driven  over  it  and  been  on  the  railroad. 

Q.  In  both  the  prairie  and  timber  portions  of  it  ? — ^A.  I  have  not 
been  in  tiie  timber  portions  very  much. 

Q.  How  many  stations,  with  villages,  are  there  on  the  railroad  that 
runs  through  tlie  reservation  ? — ^A.  I  think  about  five. 

Q.  Th(»  map  indicates  one  at  the  south  line,  Callaway.  That  is  a 
railroad  station  and  a  village? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  population  lias  that  village? — ^A.  It  is  quite 
small.     I  should  not  think  more  than  three  or  four  hundred. 

Q.  And  what  is  tlie  cliaracter  of  the  population,  with  reference 
to  race  ? — A.  I  should  say  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  white  people. 

Q.  And  the  other  three-fourtlis  Indian  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  any  of  tlie  Indians  in  mercantile  business  there? — A.  I 
don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Wliat  is  the  support  of  the  business  there,  the  Indians  or  the 
white  people  who  live  in  the  surrounding  country? — ^A.  It  comes 
from  both  of  them. 

Q.  Do  the  Indians  farm  the  land  and  raise  crops? — ^A.  Very  little, 
so  far  as  I  have  observed. 

Q.  Do  they  raise  any  crops  to  soil  ? — A.  But  very  little. 
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Q.  (joing  north;  the  next  one  which  appears  on  the  map  ie  Ogema. 
How  large  a  place  is  this  ? — ^A.  Perhaps  600. 

a.  Nearly  or  about  twice  as  large  as  Callaway,  is  it  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  What  are  the  proportions  of  the  races  in  that  town  ?— A.  I 
should  think  about  tne  same  as  in  Callaway. 

(J.  One-fourth  white  and  three-fourths  otherwise? — ^A.  I  should 
tMnk  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  are  the  other  conditions  about  the  same? — A.  I  think 
they  are;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  next  one  is  Waubun.  Is  that  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  large  is  it? — ^A.  I  think  about  the  same  size  as  Ogema. 

Q.  And  as  to  tJie  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  race,  what 
do  vou  say  ? — ^A.  I  think  about  the  same. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  business  in  those  villages  is  carried 
on  exclusively  by  the  white  people,  or  are  the  Indians  sometimes 
business  men  there? — ^A.  I  know  nothing  about  the  business  condi- 
tions at  Waubun. 

Q.  The  next  one  is  the  county  seat,  Mahnomen.  How  large  is  it  ? — 
A.  1  think  they  claim  700  people. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  say  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  races  there  ? — 
A.  The  proportion  of  white  people  is  not  so  great. 

Q.  Now,  would  you  express  it  in  figures  what  you  think  the  propor- 
tion of  white  to  Indian  is  in  Mahnomen? — ^A.  Not  more  than  one- 
tenth. 

Q.  The  courthouse  for  the  county  is  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  what  source  are  the  taxes  for  public  purposes  obtained 
mostly  in  the  county  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  except  by  taxation  on  the 
lands. 

Q.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  the  Indians  there  pay  taxes  i — A. 
I  do  not. 

Q.  There  appears  to  be  but  one  more  village  in  the  county  on  the 
railroad — ^Bejou.  How  big  is  it? — A.  Very  small;  200  people, 
perhaps. 

Q.  How  many  stores  or  business  houses  are  in  it ;  do  you  know  ? — 
A.  1  think  only  two. 

Any  bank? — ^A.  I  think  not. 

How  many  banks  in  Mahnomen? — A.  Two. 

How  many  in  Ogema?— A.  Two. 

How  many  in  Waubun  ? — A.  Two,  I  think. 

How  many  in  Callaway  ? — A.  I  think  but  one  in  Callaway. 

^  Well,  if  you*  measure  the  condition  of  the  country  surrounding 
it  by  the  numoer  of  banks  in  it  would  you  conclude  that  the  country 
around  those  little  towns  was  prosperous  to  justi^  and  maintain  two 
banks  in  a  town  of  600  ? — ^A.  I  know  but  little  of  the  banking  business 
of  those  towns. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  the  land  within,  say.  10  miles  eaclx  way  of 
Waubun,  cultivated  and  productive  ? — ^A.  I  tnink  about  Waubun  the 
land  is  cultivated  to  quite  an  extent  by  some  white  people,  more  than 
at  anyof  the  other  stations. 

Q.  How  about  Ogema  ? — ^A.  Very  little  cultivation  anywhere  near 
Ogma. 


a 


And  there  are  two  banks  there  ? — ^A.  I  think  so. 
What  sustains  them  t — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  ^ou  know  in  any  way  what  the  habit  of  the  Indian  people 
there  is  with  reference  to  keeping  bank  accounts  ? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  property  on  the  reservation  t — A.  I  do  not. 

Q   Have  you  ever  owned  any  property  there? — ^A.  No/ sir.  ^ 

Q.  Have  you  during  the  time  you  have  been  acauMa^^  with  the 
reservation — ^haveyou  given  any  attention  to  land  values  itere  ^y-A.  I 
have  observed  land  values  as  placed  by  those  who  were  dealing  in 
them. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  have  a  knowledge  of  what  land  bought  and  sold 
for  at  fair  sale,  not  forced  sale  nor  foolish  sales,  but  fair  sales  t— A.  My 
onlv  knowledge  is  that  gained  by  consulting  the  records  of  actual  sales. 

Q.  Were  those  sales  between  white  people  or  between  white  people 
and  Indians  ? — ^A.  Between  white  people  and  Indians. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  individuals  yourself  I — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  had  no  knowledge,  then,  as  to  whether  the  sale  would  be  a 
fair  test  of  the  value  of  the  land  or  not  ? — ^A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  financial  interest  of  any  sort  in  the  reservation  or 
any  property  on  the  reservation  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  farmer,  banker,  timberman,  or  otherwise  ? — ^Ai  No,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch  : 

Q.  ]VIr.  Seekell,  you  liave  been  largely  engaged  during  the  past  two 
years  in  consulting  and  abstracting  the  records  of  the  three  counties 
of  Clearwater — as  far  as  the  reservation  lands  were  concerned — 
Malmomen,  and  Becker? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  done  a  large  amount  of  work  in  that  connection  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Making  abstracts  of  the  condition  of  title  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you,  castinij  your  eye  toward  the  map  in  front  of  you  over 
yonder  on  tlie  wall,  know  about  what  are  called  the  four  eliminated 
townships,  townships  that  were  segregated  and  sold  from  the  ori^al 
White  Earth  Reservation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  any  time  directed  to  make  abstracts  of  the  titles 
to  the  lands  in  those  four  townships? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  By  whom? — A.  By  you. 

Q.  Did  you  do  so? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Alone,  or  with  assistants  or  associates  ? — A.  With  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Smith. 

Q.  What  is  he  ? — A.  Special  agent  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Q.  At  what  place  did  you  make  these  abstracts? — A.  At  Ba^ey, 
Miim. 

Q.  That  is  the  county  scat  of  Clearwater  County  ? — A.  It  is. 

(J.  Are  these  four  townships  situated  in  that  countv  t — ^A.  They  are. 

Q.  When  was  that  ?  When  did  vou  do  that  work:  ? — A.  I  thmk  it 
was  in  the  latter  part  of  September  last  and  the  early  part  of  October. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  this  bunch  of  papers  I  now  hand  you,  and 
examine  them?  I  don't  know  that  you  will  have  to  go  overall  of 
them  in  order  to  answer  the  question. 

Q.  Mr.  Seekell,  have  you  looked  over  this  bunch  of  papers! — ^A.  I 
have. 

(^.  What  are  they  ?— A.  They  are  the  original  abstracts  which  Mr. 
Smith  and  1  prepared  in  Bagley,  Minn. 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  are  they  ? — A.  My  own. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  in  substance,  how  many  there  are  1 — A.  Bach 
abstract  contains  the  lands  embraced  in  one  Government  patent. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  there  are,  approximately  ? — A.  I  think 
about  30. 

(J.  Did  you  collaborate  with  Mr.  Smitli  in  this  work  or  did  you  do 
it  independently  1 — ^A.  We  did  it  together. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  their  bemg  substantially  correct  abstracts 
of  the  records  t— A.  1  believe  them  to  be. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  here  when  I  offered  in  evidence  a  letter  from 
Commissioner  Richards,  from  the  General  Land  Office,  to  Secretary 
Hitchcock? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  it  ? — A.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  Now,  I  don't  know  whether  the  committee  will  desire 
to  go  through  these  abstracts  themselves  or  whether  this  witness 
should  be  asked  to  go  through  them  and  state  in  the  record  the  time 
when  the  conveyances  were  made  and  to  whom  they  were  made.  If 
the  committee  will  choose  to  examine  them  after  they  are  printed, 
that  will  save  that  trouble. 

Mr.  Graham.  As  to  all  dates  and  transfers,  they  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  only  question  that  is  material  now  is  the  correctness  of 
them.     If  they  are  shown  to  be  correct,  they  are  competent. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  Yes;  I  knew  that.  But  I  have  a  certain  inference 
that  I  asked  the  committee  to  draw  from  the  contents  of  those  ab- 
stracts. In  other  words,  I  hope  to  show  that  in  the  instance  of  most 
of  these  conveyances,  they  were  not  recorded,  if  made  at  all,  until 
after  the  expiration  of  the  statute  of  limitation  in  criminal  cases. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  will  appear  from  the  record. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  It  will  appear  from  the  record,  I  think,  but  I  did  not 
know  that  the  committee  would  desire  to  have  that. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  think  we  ought  not  to  take  the  time  to  go  through. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  offer  them  in  evidence. 

BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17. 

1.  Paten/*.— United  States  to  Almond  A.  White.  Dated  July  5, 1902.  Filed  Aug. 
15, 1905.    Deeds  bk.  5,  pages  349-351 .    Conveys  plats  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  hereto. 

2.  Warranty  deed. — ^Alraond  A.  ^Tiite  &  wife  to  A.  A.  White  Townsite  Co.,  St.  Paul. 
Dated  Nov.  7,  1904.  Filed  Nov.  15, 1904.  Deeds  bk.  10,  p.  15.  Cons.  $1 .00  &  other. 
Omvevs  lands  on  plats  A,  D,  &  E  hereto  attached. 

3.  WarraiUy  deed. — A.  A.  White  Townsite  (^o.  to  Karen  Helgeland.  Dated  Sept. 
17,  1907.  Filed  Jan.  27,  1908.  Deeds  bk.  11,  p.  412.  Cons.  $91.38.  Conveys  NW.* 
of  NW.n-145-37. 

4.  Warranty  dted.—k.  A.  White  Townsite  Co.  to  Frederick  S.  Kalbeig.  Dated 
Nov.  24.  1909.  Filed  Jan.  19,  1910.  Deeds  bk.  15,  p.  556.  Cons.  $960.  Conveys 
8.*  of  SB.  13,  NE.  of  NE.  24,  8E.  of  NW.  24, 145-37. 

5.  Warranty  deed. — ^Frederick  S.  Kalbeig  &  wife  to  J.  O.  Lerbeck.  Dated  Jan.  18, 
1910.  FUed  Feb.  7,  1910.  Deeds  bk.  15,  p.  472  Cons.  $710.  Conveys  S.»  of  SE. 
13,  NE.  of  NE.  24, 145-37. 

Nov.  3,  1911. 

1.  Patent.— United  States  to  Albert  T.  Hatcher.  Dated  April  18,  1902.  Filed 
June  3,  1909.    Deeds  bk.  5,  p.  485.    Conveys  plats  A  db  B.  hereto  attached. 

2.  Warranty  cfoed.— Albert  T.  Hatcher  A  wife  to  H.  C.  Akeley  Lumber  Co.,  Henne- 
pin Co.  Dated  May  8,  1902.  Filed  Aug.  27,  1902.  Deeds  bk.  K,  p.  486.  Cons. 
$2,712.    Conveys  plats  A  A  B. 

3.  Warranty  deed.—H.  C.  Akeley  Lumber  Co.  to  Hovey  C.  Clark.  Date  Dec.  15, 
1904.  Filed  June  18, 1909.  Deeds  bk.  15,  p.  536.  Cons.  $20,000.  Conveys  plats  A  <fe  B 
hereto. 

4.  ifor^ooe.— Nichols  Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  Hovey  C.  Clark  db  wife,  Thos.  H. 
Shevlin  A  wife  to  Minneapolis  Trust  Co.  Dated  July  10, 1909.  Filed  July  17, 1909. 
Mtg.  bk.  18,  p.  2S9.    Cons.  $1,600,000.    Conveys  plat»  A  A  B  hereto  A  othera. 
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BURGH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17. 
Andbbw  p.  a.    TowiuQiip  146,  nmgo  37. 
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BURGH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— C^nUnued. 
Amdbkw  p.  Moen— Plat  B.    Township  146,  range  37. 
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BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  SO.  17— Continued. 
.'oBN  MrALPijJE— Plat  A.    Towndiip  144,  r&nge  3: 


Above  lands  still  ^eeted  in  patentee. 
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BURCH^S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Continued . 
Albert  T.  Hatcher— Plat  A.    Township  143,  range  37. 
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lU  [UH'S  EXUIiSlT  XO.  17-4'ontiniied. 
Aluu.vii  a.  Wbitk— Plat  A.    TowD^ip  H5,  range  37. 


WHITE  EABTH   BESERVATION. 


BCRCH'S  BXHiniT  NO.  17— t\)Qtinued . 
Alwond  a.  Wbitb— Plat  E.    Township  145,  range  37. 


WHITE  KABTH   RESERVATION. 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Continued. 
Almond  X.  White— Plat  D.    Townihip  145,  nage  37. 


WHITE   EARTH   BESEHVATTON. 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  IT— Conlinued . 
AiABBT  T.  Hatchbe— Plat  A.    Townsliip  143,  range  3' 


WHITE  EABTH  BF.SERVATION, 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— t'ootinued. 
Cabl  Hickb— Plat  A.    Township  145,  range  37. 


WHITE  EABTH  BESEBTATION. 


IllRCH'S  EXUlllIT  XO.  lT-J:oDiiiiued. 
Carl  Hicks — Plat  U.    Township  l-l-'>,  niQgc  37. 


WHITE   EARTH   BESEBVATIOIT. 


HUKLH'S  KXHIHIT  SO.  17— Continued. 
Mark  R.  Waterruri— Pi.at  A.    Township  144,  range  3! 


WHITE  EARTH  RESERVATION. 
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BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Continued. 
Mark  H.  Waterbury — Plat  D.    Township  146,  range  37. 
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SOUTH 


WHITE  EABTH   BESERVATIOK. 


UI:K(H'S  exhibit  no.  17~<;onlinuefl. 
i  11.  \\'atekdi;iiv — Plat  C.    TowDghip  144,  rungo  37. 


WHITE  EARTH  RESERVATION. 


IJURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17-  rontiiiue.1. 
Mark  H.  Water  bury— Plat  11.    Township  H6,  range  37. 


WHITE  EARTH   RKSEKVATIOX. 


BURCH'S  EXUIBIT  NO,  17-Continued. 
Mark  II.  Watebuuby— Plat  E.    Tomiehip  IM,  range  37. 


WHITE  EABTIt   RESFRVATION. 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— (.ontinued. 
Datid  a.  Rat— Plat  A,    Townahip  144,  range  37. 


WHITK   EARTH   EESERVATION. 


BlRCirt-  KXmHIT  ,\0.  17— Contioued. 
WW  A.  llAV     I'l.AT  B,    T<™Tiahip  H3.  range  37. 


Above  Unil  still  vc=ii-i|  in  par«iiieo.  Nov.  3,  1911, 


WHITE  EASTH  RB8BBVATI0N. 


BURCH'B  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Continued. 
Davu)  a.  IUt—Plat  C.    Township  143,  nuge  37. 


Above  Und  Btill  vetted  in  patenttte,  Nor.  3,  1911. 
23191— No.  I 


WHITK  EARTH   BE3ERVATI0N. 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Continued. 
David  A.  Kay— Flat  I).    Townahip  143,  nnge  87. 


I^ndfl  tirHk«d  on  thin  |ilat*till  vmted  in  |Ml«)t«e,  Not.  3,  1911. 


WHITE   EARTH   BESEKVATION. 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17~fontinued. 
Davib  a.  Rait— Plat  E.    Towndiip  143,  range  37. 


I^nde  marlced  en  thie  plat  still  ve«t«<)  in  patentee,  Nov.  3, 1911. 


KITE   KARTIl    RESERVATION. 


BlRlHM  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Continued. 
wiD  A.  Rav— Pi,AT  F.    Tflwnihip  144,  range  37. 


WHITE  EARTH   BESERVATIOS. 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  HO.  17— Continuud . 
David  A,  Ray— Plat  G.    Towiij-hip  144,  range  37. 


;   KAKTil   ItESEHVATION. 


UUKCH'S  EXHIBIT  Nil.  IT^'ontinued. 
''ahl  HENDKiCKiiON — Plat  B.    TnwtiBhip  H6,  range  37. 


Aliijvi'  latidK  iin.'  still  vcRlcil  in  |ial«n(oe. 


WHITK  KABTH;imSERVAT10N. 


BURGH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Continued, 
Pkbd  L.  Hampson— Piat  A.    Townihip  144,  range  37. 


WHITE  £ABTH  BXStS.VAXtO'S. 


BLRtH'S  EXHIBIT  SO.  17— (.'ontiniwd. 
D  I,.  Uamkikk— Pi^T  H.    Towixahip  145,  rwijte  37. 


WHITE  BABTH  BESERVATION. 
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BURGH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  I7~Oontinued. 
Frbd  L.  Haicpson— Plat  C.    Townahip  144,  range  37. 


NOIITN 


I 


«OUTH 


WHITK   EABTli   HESEBVAllUN. 


BUBOH'S  KXHIBIT  NO.  17— Continued. 
II  I:.  U.tupsu\-  -  Plat  D.    Township  145,  ixage  37. 


WHITE   EARTH   RESERVATION. 


UURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Continued. 
ALL  H.  Alworth— Plat  A.    Towndiip  143,  range  37. 


WHITE  KARTH  UEfiEBVATION, 


BUKI  US  EXHIBIT  SO.  l7-<ootinued. 
Maksuiuj.  H.  Alworth— Plat  D.    Town^ip  143,  n 


WHITE    KARTH    HKSEBVATION, 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Conliouwl. 
Harmiall  H.  Alwokth— Plat  B.    Towintaip  14^.  ranfce  X!. 


WHITR   EARTH   RESERVATION. 


BUmU'S  EXHIUIT  XO.  17— OontiDued. 
Madhhau.  U.  Alwurtb— Plat  F.    Townahlp  143,  nnge  37. 


WHITE   EABTH   RESERVATION. 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  KO.  17— Continued. 
Maiuhall  H.  Alwortr— Plat  G.    Township  143,  range  37. 


23191— No.  8—12— 


358  WHITE   EABTH   RESERVATION. 

1.  PaUnts.—V.  S.  to  Marehall  H.  Alworth.    Dated  May  2, 1903.    See  Plata  A,  D,  E 
F,  <&  G  on  back  page. 

2.  Quitclaim  deed. — Marshal  H.  Alworth  &  wife  toM.  J.  Scanlon.  Dated  Aug.  27, 1903. 
Filed  Aug.  5,  1904.  Deedi)  bk.  1,  page  580.  Coiib.  fl.OO  &  other.  Conveys  landa 
marked  on  Plate  A,  D,  E,  F,  <&  G,  hereto  attached. 

3.  Quitclaim  c/eec?.— M.  J.  Scanlon  <fe  wife  to  George  S.  Eddy.  Dated  June  20, 1903. 
Filed  Aug.  5,  1904.  Deeds  bk.  1,  page  583.  Cons.  $1.00  &  other.  Conveys  same  as 
Abs.  2  above. 

4.  Quitclaim  deed.— Oeorge  S.  Eddy  &  wife  to  Hovey  C.  Clark.  Dated  Aug.  20, 1904. 
Filed  June  19,  1909.  Deeds  bk.  ISJ  page  170.  Cons.  $1.00  &  other.  Conveys  same 
as  Abs.  2  above. 

5.  Mortgage. — Nichols  Chisolm  Lumber  Co.,  Hovey  C.  Clark  &  wife,  Thomas  H.  Shev- 
lin  &  wife  to  Minneapolis  Trust  Co.  Dated  July  10,  1909.  Filed  July  17,  1909. 
Mtg.  bk.  18,  page  259.    Cons.  $1,500,000.    Convevs  same  as  Abs.  2  above  and  other. 

Nov.  2,  1911. 


1.  Patents.— United  States  to  Ilerbert  P.  Luce.  Dated  April  18,  1902.  See  back 
of  plats  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

2.  Warranty  cfeerf.— Herbert  P.  Luse  to  Albert  Kaiser,  cashier.  Dated  June  9, 1909. 
Filed  June  17,  1909.  Deeds  bk.  15,  p^  293.  Cons.  $1.00  &  other.  Conveys  lands 
marked  on  A,  JB,  C,  and  F,  hereto  attached. 

3.  Quitclaim  deed.— Albert  Kaiser  and  wife,  cashier  trustee  to  Herbert  P.  Luce. 
Dated  May  8, 1911.  Filed  June  1, 1911.  Deeds  bk.  5,  page  362.  Cona.  $1.00  A  other. 
Convoys  same  as  abs.  No.  2  above. 

4.  Warranty  deed.— Herheri  P.  Luce  to  Reuben  Celius  Thompson.  Dated  May  8, 
1911.  Filed  June  1,  1911.  Deeds  bk.  21,  p.  367.  Cons.  $1,800.  Conveys  same  as 
abe.  No.  2  above. 

Nov.  2,  1911. 

1.  Patent.— Vnited  States  to  Marshall  H.  Alworth.  Dated  May  2,  1903.  Filed 
June  3, 1909.    Deeds  bk.  18,  page  115.    Conveys  lands  on  plat  H,  hereto  annexed. 

2.  Quitclaim  deed. — Marshall  H.  Alworth  and  wife  to  M.  J.  Scanlon.  Dated  Aug. 
27,  1903.  Filed  Aug.  5,  1904.  Deeds  bk.  1,  page  580.  Cons.  $1.00  &  other.  Con- 
vevB  lands  marked  on  east  half  of  plats  H  and  C,  hereto  attached. 

3.  QuiUlaim  deed.—U.  J.  Scanlon  and  wife  to  George  S.  Eddy.  Dated  June  20, 1903. 
Filed  Aug.  5,  1904.  Deeds  bk  1,  page  583.  Cons.  $1.00  &  other.  Conveys  same  ss 
abs.  No.  2  <&  other. 

4.  Quitclaim  deed.— George  S.  Eddy  &  wife  to  Hovey  C.  Clark.  Dated  Aug.  20, 
1904.  Filed  June  19, 1909.  Deeds  bk.  18,  page  170.  Cons.  $1.00  A  other.  Conveys 
same  as  3  above. 

5.  Mortgage.— ^icholB  Chisolm  Lumber  Co.,  Hovey  C.  Clark  A  wife,  Thomas  H. 
Shevelin  A  wife,  to  Minneapolis  Trust  Co.  Dated  July  10, 1909.  Filed  July  17, 1909. 
Mtg.  bk.  18,  page  259.    Cons.  $1,500,000.    Conveys  same  as  3  above  and  otiher. 

Nov.  2. 1911. 


1.  Patent.— V.  S.  to  Marshall  H.  Alworth.  Dated  May  2, 1903.  Filed  June  3, 1909. 
Deeds  bk.  18,  page  115.    Conveys  plat  U,  hereto  annexed. 

2.  Quitclaim  deed. — Marshall  H.  Alworth  <&  wife  to  M.  J.  Scanlon.  Dated  Aug.  27, 
1908.  Filed  Aug.  5,  1904.  Deeds  bk.  1,  page  580.  Cons.  $1.00  A  other.  Conveys 
lands  marked  on  plats  B,  C,  A  H,  hereto  attached. 

3.  Quitclaim  deed.—}l.  J.  Scanlon  A  wife  to  George  S.  Eddy.  Dated  June  20, 1903. 
Filed  Aug.  5,  1904.  Deeds  bk.  1,  page  583.  Cons.  $1.00  A  other.  Conveys  sameai 
abe.  No.  2  above. 

4.  Quitclaim  deed.— George  S.  Eddy  A  wife  to  Hovey  C.  Clark.  Dated  Aug.  20, 
1904.  Filed  June  19,  1909.  Deeds  bk.  18,  page  170.  Cons.  $1.00  A  other.  Conveyi 
same  as  abs.  No.  2  above. 

5.  Quitclaim  deed.—Eovey  C.  Clark  A  wife  to  Nichols  Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  Dated 
Sept.  25,  190a.  Filed  Nov.  8,  1909.  Deeds  bk.  18,  page  391.  Cons.  $1.00  A  othsr. 
Conveys  lands  marked  on  west  side  of  plats  C  <&  H,  hereto  annexed. 

6.  Warranty  deed.— Nichols  Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  to  Wild  Rice  Lumber  Co.  Dated 
Sept.  25,  1906.  Filed  Oct.  26,  1909.  Deeds  bk.  18,  p.  368.  Cons.  $1.00  A  other. 
Convevs  same  as  abstract  No.  5  above  and  other. 


WHITE  EARTH  RESERVATION. 


BURCH'8  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Contiaued. 
Hkkbbrt  p.  Luce— Plat  A.    Townahip  ]4^range  37. 


WHITE  EABTH   HESEBVATION. 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— ContiDued. 
Herbert  P.  LrcB— Plat  B.    Township  143,  range  37. 


WHtlB  BABTH  BESEBVAIION. 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Continued. 
Hkbbxrt  p.  Lkcb— Plat  C.    Township  143;  range  37. 


WHtXB  EASTH  BBSBBTAnOH. 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Continued. 
Herdebt  p.  Ldce — Plat  D.    Township  U5,  range  37, 


WHITE  EARTH  RESERVATION. 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Continued. 
Hekbert  p.  Luce— Plat  E.    Township  144,  range  37. 


WHITE  EABTH   BESEBTATIOM. 


BUBCH'S  EXHIBIT  SO.  17— Continued. 
Herbebt  p.  I.icE— Plat  F.    TKwnship  1-13,  nnge  3 


WHITE  EABTII   RESKRVATIOS. 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17-Continued. 
Mabbsall  H.  Alworth— Puff  B.    Tvwnsliip  145,  Fan([e  37. 


WHITE   EARTH  BE8EBVATI0N. 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Continued. 
Marb'bali,  n.  Alwohth— PijiT  C.    Towndiip  144,  ntnge  S 


WHITE  EARTH   HESEBVATION. 


BURCn'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— CooUnued. 
Hauhall  H.  Alworth— Plat  H.    Townahip  144,  range  37. 


368  WHITE   EARTH  BESERVATION. 

7.  Warranty  deed, — ^Wild  Rice  Lumber  Co.  to  Charles  A.  LammerB.    Dated  Dec.  18, 

1909.  Filed  Jan.  28,  1910.    Deeds  bk.  18,  p.  499.    Cons.  $45,560.85.    Conveys  same 
as  abs.  5  above  and  other,  reserving  timber  &  minerals. 

8.  Mortgage. — Charles  A.  Lammers  &  wife  to  Farmers  &  Merchants  State  Bank  of 
Stillwater,  Xlinn.  Dated  Jan.  8,  1910.  Filed  Feb.  5,  1910.  Mtg.  bk.  18,  p.  580. 
Cons.  $25,000.  Conveys  same  as  abs.  5  above  and  other  &  same  reeervations  as  in 
abs.  7  above. 

9.  Warranty  deed. — Charles  A.  Lammers  &  wife  to  Solway  Land  Co.     Dated  Jan.  11, 

1910.  Filed' Jan.  28,  1910.     Deeds   bk.  18,    p.    504.    Cons.  $45,935.10.     Conveys 
same  as  abs.  No.  5  above  and  other;  same  reservations  as  abs.  7  above. 

Nov.  2,  1911. 


1.  Patents- -Vuiied  Estates  to  Albert  Kaiser.  Dated  April  18,  1902.  See  PlaU 
A  B  C  D  E  F  i&  G,  hereto  attached. 

2.  Warranty  timber  deed. — Albert  Kaiser  &  wife  to  Nichols  Chisolms  Lumber  Co. 
Date  Oct.  27,  1906.  Filed  Nov.  6,  1906.  Deeds  bk.  10,  p.  548.  Com.  $325.  Con- 
vevs  timber  on  lot  4,  30,  143,  37. 

3.  Mortgage. — Nichols  Chisolms  Lumber  Co.,  Hovey  C.  Clark  &  wife,  Thos.  H. 
Shevlin  &  wife,  to  Minneapolis  Trust  Co.  Date  July  10,  1909.  Filed  July  17,  1909. 
Mt^.  bk.  18,  p.  259.  Cons.  $1500000.  Conveys  timber  on  land  in  Abs.  No.  2  above 
and  other. 

4.  Warranty  de^d. — Albert  Kaiser  &  wife  to  Laurence  J.  Heman.  Date  Aug.  5, 
1911.  Filed  Aug.  17,  1911.  Deeds  bk.  21,  p.  419.  Cons.  $3000.  Conveys  landa  in 
Plats  A  B  D  E  F  &  G,  hereto  attached. 

5.  Mortgage. — I^urence  J.  Heman  &  wife  to  Albert  Kaiser.  Dated  Aug.  10,  1911. 
Filed  Aug.  17,  1911.  Mtg.  bk.  19,  p.  162.  Cons.  $1400.  Conveys  lands  in  Abst.  4 
above. 

Nov.  2,  1911. 


1.  Patents.  Unitod  States  to  Albert  Kaiser.  Dated  April  18,  1902.  See  Flats  A, 
B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G.  hereto  attached. 

2.  Warranty  timber  deed. — Albert  Kaiser  &  wife  to  Nichols  Chisolms  Lumber  Co. 
Dated  Oct.  19,  1907.  Filed  Nov.  6, 1907.  Deeds  bk.  12, p.  424.  Cons.  $2,750.  Con- 
veys timber  on  lands  marked  in  sections  on  Plats  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  AG,  Excepting 
sect.  1.  143,  37;  sec.  30.  143.  37;  sec.  34.  144.  37. 

3.  Mortgage. — Nichols  Chisolms  Lumber  Co.,  Hovey  C.  Clark  dc  wife,  Thos.  H. 
Shevlin  &  wife,  to  Minneaix)li8  Trust  Co.  Dated  July  10,  1909.  Filed  July  17, 
1909.  :Mtg.  bk.  18,  p.  259.  Cons.  $1500000.  Conveys  timber  on  lands  as  in  abs. 
No.  2  above. 

Note.-  SE.  of  SW.  22.  143,  37  not  in  mortgage. 

4.  Warrant u  deed.  -iWheri  Kaiser  &  wife  to  1-Aurence  J.  Hemen.  Date  Aug.  5, 
1911.  Filed  Aug.  17.  1911.  Deeds  bk.  21,  p.  419.  Cons.  $3000.  Conveys  lanfi  on 
Plats  A,  B,  D.  E.  F,  &  G,  hereto  attached. 

4.  Mortgage. — Laurence  J.  Hemen  &  wife  to  Albert  Kaiser.  Date  Aug.  10, 1911. 
Filed  Aug.  17,  1911.  Mtg.  bk.  19,  p.  162.  Cons.  $1400.  Conveys  lands  as  in  tb«. 
No.  3  above. 

Nov.  2.  1911. 

1.  Patents.-  Unite<l  States  to  Albert  Kaiser.  Dated  April  18,  1902.  See  plats  A, 
B,  C,  1),  E,  F,  and  G,  hereto. 

2.  Warranty  timber  deed. — Albert  Kaiser  and  wife  to  Grand  Forks  Lumber  Co. 
Dated  May  23, 1906.  Filed  June  1,  1906.  Deeds  bk.  10  p.  440.  Cons.,  $1,100.  Con- 
veys timber  on  plats  E  and  F,  hereto  attached. 

3.  Warranty  timber  deed.-  -Ctrand  Forks  Lumber  Co.  to  Bemidji  Lumber  Co.  Dated 
Sept.  29,  1908.  Filed  Oct.  6,  1908.  Deeds  bk.  16,  p.  387.  Cons.,  $600.  Conveya 
timber  on  lands  in  sec.  1,  143,  37,  as  above  marked  in  plats  E  and  F. 

4.  Quitclaim  deed. — Bemidji  Lumber  (^.  to  Albert  Kaiser.  Date  Sept.  13,  1910. 
Filed  Dec.  31,  1910.  Deeds  bk.  20,  p.  284.  Cons.,  $1.00  and  other.  Conveys  landa 
marked  on  plats  C,  E,  F,  hereto  attached. 

5.  Warranty  deed. — Albert  Kaiser  and  wife  to  Laurence  J.  Hemen.  Dated  Aug.  5, 
1911.  Filed  Aug.  17,  1911.  Deeds  bk.  21,  p.  419.  Cons.,  $3,000.  Conveys  lands  on 
plats  A,  B,  D,  E,  F  and  G,  hereto  attached. 

6.  Mortgage. — Laurence  J.  Hemen  and  wife  to  Albert  Kaiser.  Dated  Aug.  10, 
1911.  Filed  Aug.  17.  1911.  Mtg.  bk.  19,  p.  162.  Cons.,  $1,400.  Conveys  nme  ti 
abs.  No.  5  above. 

Nov.  2,  1911. 


WHITE   EARTH   REBESVATION. 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Continued. 
LuTHBR  Davw— Plat  D.    Township  H3,  range  37. 

NORTH 


WHITE  EABTH  BESEBVAHON. 


BURGH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17-Oontinued. 
LvTbbr  Davib— Plat  C.    Township  143,  nnge  3 


WHITE  EAfiTH   BESERTATION. 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— ConUDued. 
LuTHitK  Datis— Plat  B.    Township  143,  nnge  3' 


ITHITE   EARTH   BE6EBVATI0N. 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Continued. 
LvTUER  Davis— Plat  A.    Townflbip  144,  nnge  37. 

NORTH 


WHITE  GABTH   BEBKRVATION. 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17'-(;oDtmu«d. 
Albirt  Kaisik— Plat  A.    Townihip  143,  nnge  37. 


S74  WHITE  EARTH  KE8EEVATI0N. 


BURGH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17-ConUnuod. 
AxBBBT  Kaisbb— Plat  6.    Towndiip  143,  nnge  37. 


WHITB  XABTH  BBBBBVATIOK.  876 


BUItCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Ctmtinued. 
AisBBt  ^^^^^^  0.    Towiuhip  144,  nuge  3! 


WHIIE  EABIH  BES£BVAItON. 


BDRCH-8  EXHIBIT  NO.  17-Oontuiiied. 
Albekt  Eaiseb— Flat  D.    Townah^  143,  nt^s 


WHITE  KATtTH   BBSBEVATION. 


BURGH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Continued. 
Albkrt  Eaisxk— Fiat  E.    Towuebip  143,  nnge  37. 


878  WHITE   SABTH   BESBBVAHON. 


BURGH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Ocotinned. 
Albibt  Eaibkb— Plat  F.    Townahip  143,  nnga 


WHITE  EABTH   RESERVATION. 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Continued. 
Albibt  O.    Township  143,  lange  1 


380  WHITB  EARTH  BBSERVATIOK. 

1.  PaUnts. —Vnited  States  to  Hovey  G.  Clark.  Dated  April  and  May,  1902.  Filed 
June  3,  1909^  Deeds  bk.  5,  pp.  497-505.  Convey  lands  mariced  on  plats  A,  B,  C, 
D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  O,  P,  Q,  R,  S,  and  T  hereto  attached. 

2.  Quitclaim  deed. — Hovey  C.  Clark  &  wife  to  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  Dated 
Sept.  25,  1906.  Filed  Nov.  8,  1909.  Deeds  bk.  18,  p.  391.  Cons.,  $1.00  A  other. 
Conveys  lands  marked  on  west  half  of  township  144,  R.  37,  as  marked  on  plats  A,  B, 
D,  R,  and  T  hereto  attached,  and  all  lands  marked  on  plat  £  hereto  attached. 

3.  Warranty  deed. — Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  to  Wild  Rice  Lumber  Co.  Dated 
Sept.  25,  1906.  Filed  Oct.  26,  1909.  Deeds  bk.  18,  p.  368.  Cons.,  $1.00  and  other. 
Conveys  lands  in  aba.  No.  2,  above  and  other. 

4.  Warranty  deed. — Wild  Rice  Lumber  Co.  to  Charles  A.  Lanmiers.  Dated  Dec.  18, 
1909.  Filed  Jan.  28, 1910.  Deeds  bk.  18,  p.  499.  Cons.,  $45,560.85.  Conve>'s  lands 
in  abs.  No.  2,  above  and  other.     Reserving  minerals  and  timber. 

5.  Mortgage  deed. — Charles  A.  Lammers  and  wife  to  Fanners  A  Merchants  State 
Bank  of  Stillwater.  Dated  Jan.  11,  1910.  Filed  Jan.  28,  1910.  Mtg.  bk.  18,  p. 
580.  Cons.,  $25,000.  Convey  lands  in  abs.  No.  2,  above  and  other.  Reserving 
minerals  &  timber  to  Wild  Rice  Lbr.  Co. 

6.  Warranty  deed. — Charles  A.  Lammers  and  wife  to  Solway  Land  Co.  Dated  Jan. 
11,  1910.  Filed  Jan.  28,  1910.  Deeds  bk.  18,  p.  504.  Cons.,  $55,935.10.  Conveys 
lands  in  abstract  No.  2  above  and  other. 

Nov.  3, 1911. 

For  abstract  on  other  lands  patented  to  Hovey  C.  Clark,  see  following  pages. 


1.  PalmU.— United  States  to  Hovey  C.  Clark.  Dated  April  &  May,  1902.  Filed 
June  3, 1909.    Deeds  bk.  5.  pp.  497-505,  and  deeds  bk.  18,  d.  125. 

2.  Mortgage. — Nichols  Chisolm  Lumber  Co.,  Hovey  C.  Clark  A  wife.  Thomas  H. 
Shevlin  &  wife  to  Minneapolis  Trust  Co.  Dated  July  10, 1909.  Filed  July  17, 1909. 
Mtg.  bk.  18,  page  259.  Cons.  $1,500,000.  Conveys  lands  marked  on  east  half  of  town- 
ship 144,  R^.  37,  on  Plats  A,  B,  C,  D,  R,  and  T,  and  all  lands  marked  on  Plats  F,  G,H, 
I,  J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  O,  P,  Q,  and  S,  hereto  attached. 

Nov.  3,  1911. 


1.  PatenU.— United  States  to  Otis  Staples.  Dated  May  2,  1903.  See  backs  of 
PlatsAdbB. 

2.  QuiUlaim  deed.— Otia  Staples  &  wife  to  Hovey  C.  Clark.  Dated  Sept.  29, 1904. 
Filed  Dec.  4,  1905.  Deeds  bk.  5,  page  64.  Cons.  $6,000.  Conveys  IkdAb  marked 
on  Plat  A  in  sections  7, 21, 27,  A  28,  hereto  attached,  and  on  Plat  B,  in  sections  29  d  S2. 

3.  Quitclaim  deed. — Hovey  C.  Clark  A  wife  to  Nichols  Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  Dated 
Sept.  25, 1906.  Filed  Nov.  8,  1909.  Deeds  bk.  18,  p.  391.  Cons.  $1.00  A  other. 
Conveys  same  as  abs.  2  above  A  other. 

4.  Warranty  deed. — Nichols  Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  to  Wild  Rice  Lumber  Co.  Dated 
Sept.  25,  1906.  Filed  Oct.  26,  1909.  Deeds  bk.  18,  p.  368.  Cons.  $1.00  A  other. 
Convevs  same  as  abs.  2  above  and  other. 

6.  Warranty  deed. — Wild  Rice  Lumber  Co.  to  Charles  A.  Lammers.    Dated  Dec  18, 

1909.  Filed  Jan.  28,  1910.  Deeds  bk.  18,  p.  499.  Cons.  $45,565.85.  ConveyBsame 
as  abs.  2  above  and  other  excepting  NW.  of  NW.  28, 146,  37,  and  NE.  of  SE.  20, 146, 37, 
reserving  timber  and  minerals. 

Note.— N  W.  of  N  W.  28, 146, 37,  herein  excepted,  was  deeded  Nov.  7, 1909,  to  Andrew 
Netland,  reserving  timber  and  minerals. 
Note. — NE.  of  SE.  20,  146,  37,  deeded  to  John  Oversea,  reserving  timber. 

6.  Mortgage.—  Charles  A.  Lammers  &  wife  to  Farmers  A  Merchants  State  Bank  of  Still- 
water. Dated  Jan.  8, 1910.  Filed  Feb.  5, 1910.  Mtg.  bk.  18,  p.  580.  Cons.  $25,000. 
Convevs  same  as  abs.  5,  with  same  exceptions  and  reservations. 

7.  Warranty  deed. — Charles  A.  I>ammers  A  wife  to  Solway  Land  Co.     Dated  Jan.  11, 

1910.  Filed  Jan.  28,  1910.  Deeds  bk.  18,  p.  504.  Cons.  $45,935.10.  Conveys  suns 
as  abs.  5,  with  same  exceptions  A  reservations. 

Nov.  2, 1911. 


WHITE  EABTH  BBSEBVATION. 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Continued. 
Thohas  Homrob— Put  A.    Townahip  143,  nnge  37. 

NORTH 


WHITE   EARTH  BESEBVATION. 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17-ConUnnod. 
WiLLia  J.  Wa«e«  (Mmnbapolis)— Put  A.    TownAip  M6,  range  37. 


WHITE  EABTU  BESEBVATION. 


BUBCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Continued. 
WiLua  J.  Waueib  (Uinneapoub) — Plat  B.    Townohip  14S,  nnge  37. 


WHITE   EARTH   HESEBVATIOK. 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Contiiiued. 
a  J.  Walkek  (Minneapolib)^Plat  C.    Tomidiip  14S,  ran^  37. 


WHITE  EABTH   BEBEBVAIION. 


BDKCH'S  EXHIBIT  KO.  17— Continued. 
WiLLU  ].  Waucbr  (Mimnkafous) — Flat  D.    Townahip  145,  r&nf;c  -17. 


486  WHITE   EAHTH  BESEBVATJOK. 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— ConSnued. 
WiLLiB  3.  Walkbx— Plat  E.    Tovntliip  146,  nnge  S7. 


WHITE  BABTH  BESBBTATION.  88Y 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Ccntmued. 
MiOHAKL  H.  HoOucTHT— Plat  A.    Townahip  143,  range  37. 


WBITE  ElABla  BE8BBVAI30K. 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  i7-Oontiiuied. 
Michael  H.  McGabtby — Plat  6.    Townahip  143,  range  37. 


WHITE  KABTH  BESERVATION. 


BURGH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Cootiiiued. 
MicHABL  H.  HoGabtht— Flat  C.    Towoship  143,  nage  37. 


23191— No.  8—12- 


WHITE   EARTH   RESEHVATION. 


BURCH'H  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— tonlinued. 
Michael  n.  McCastht— Plat  D.    Township  144,  range  37. 


WHITE  BABTH   RESEBVATION. 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— (^'ontinued. 
L  H.  McCarthy— Plat  D.    (Supplemental.)    Township  144,  raiijre  37. 


WHITK  EARTH   KESEBVATION. 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— ContiDU«d. 
William  F.  Brooks— Plat  A.    Township  143,  rsage  3^ 


WHITE   EARTH   RESERVATION. 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— t.'onUnued. 
KiLLiAU  F.  Brooks— Plat  B.    TowiiBhip  143.  range  3 


WHITE   KARTH   BESERVATION. 


lURCHy  EXHIBIT  XO.  17— t'oiidnued. 
.lAu  F.  Brooks— Plat  C.    ToBTiahip  145,  muge  3' 


WHITE  EARTH   HESKRVATION. 


BDRrn-S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Coniinuod. 
WiLUAM  F.  Bbooks— Plat  D.    Towusliip  143,  rjii; 


WHITE  EABTH  BESEBVATION. 


BUKCH'S  EXHIBIT  MO.  17— OonUnued. 
WiLLiAsi  F.  Brooks— Plat  E.    Township  144,  mnf»  37. 


WHITE   EARTH   RESERVATION. 


397 


BURCHS  EXHIBIT  NO.  17-rontinuecl. 
Charles  F.  Wells — Plat  A.    Township  144.  raii^e  37. 
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SOUTH 


WHITE   EARTH   RESERVATION. 


ItURCH'S  EXHIitIT  NO.  17— CJontinued. 
RLEs  F.  Wrllk  -Plat  B.    Township  145,  range  37. 


WHITE  EABXU   ItESEBVATlON. 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  KO.  17— Coutinued. 
I.  Bbnnett.    (GlewwaMr  L'ouuty.)    Township  145,  r 


WHITK   EARTH  BESEBVATION. 


BURUH'S  EXHIBIT  XO.  17— Continued. 
Ole  Erickbon— Plat  B.    Township  146,  range  37. 


WHITE   EARTH   RE.SERV.VTIOX. 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  XO.  17~Coniimie.)- 
Olb  Ebickbon— Put  C.    Tuwoahip  145.  range  :t7. 


WHITE    KARTH    RESKBVATION. 


UURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Continued. 
Olk  Kkickson— Plat  D.    Township  145,  range  37. 


WHITE  EABTH    BHfiEttVATION. 


BUBCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  I7-C.mtinued. 
OiB  Erickbok— Fiat  A.    Township  140,  range  37. 


WHITE   EABTH  BESEKVAIIO.V. 


HfR<H-S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Coniinued. 
F«ET>  S.  Hkll— Plat  B.    Towndtip  143,  range  37. 


WHITE  EARTH   KESEEVATION. 


BIRCH'?:  EXHIItlT  .\U.  17— Continued. 
Fhbd  S.  Bell—Flat  (.'.    Towfiship  143,  range  37. 


23191— No.  8—12- 


WHITK   EARTH   BESEHVATIOS' 


BURIH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17-Continued. 
Fbeu  S.  Bell— Plat  D,    Townahip  143,  range  ar. 


NOBTH 


WHITE  EAHTH  EESEBVATION. 


BURGH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Continued. 
Frbd  S.  Bill— Plat  E.    Township  143,  range  37. 


WHITE  EABTH  BEBEBVAHO!!. 


BURin^?  EXHIHIT  NO.  17— Continued. 
RBD  f-  Hell— Plat  A.    Toimdiip  143,  tangp  ; 


WHITE  EAHTH  KEaF.RVATIOS. 


BUBCH'S  EXailtlT  NO.  17-  roiitinued. 
William  Kaiser.     Tawnahip  143,  rauffe  37. 


WHIXK    EABTK   RKSKRVATIOS. 


1UH«H'S  KXHIBIT  X<i,  17- 


WHITE  E-VBTH   REBER\'ATrON, 


BURCH'S  EXHIItlT  X<i,  IT-Cominiicd. 
HovBT  C.  CiABK— pL.tT  1!.    Township  144.  ranet 


WHITE   EABTH   RESERVATION. 


mJtt  HS  KXHIHIT  NO.  17-(  onliuued. 
HovKv  (-.  (LARK-  Plat  C.     Township  144,  range  3' 


WHITE   EABTH   BESEBVATION, 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— (.ijutinued. 
HoTKY  C.  Clahk— PiAT  D.    Township  144,  mnge  37. 


WUITK   KARTH   RESEBVATION. 


BUR(  H;S  exhibit  no,  t7— Continued. 
ilovEY  ('.  ('[.ABK— Plat  E.    Township  145,  range  37. 


WHITE  EARTH   HE8EBVATI0N, 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  SO.  17- Continued. 
HovEY  C.  Clark— Plat  F.    Tijwnohip  143,  raiiRe  37. 


WHITE   EARTH  BESEBVATION 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Continued. 
HovBY  C.  (.^LARK— Plat  G.    Townahip  143,  range  37. 


WHITE  EABTH   HESKBVATION. 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  XO.  17— (onlinued. 
HovEY  C.  CtABK— PtAT  H.    Township  143,  rantie  37. 


420 


WHITE   EARTH   RESERVATION. 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Continued. 
HovBY  C.  Clark — Plat  I.    Township  143,  range  27. 


NOIITM 


m 


SOUTH 


WHITE  EARTH   RESEBVATION. 


BURCH'8  EXHIBIT  SO.  17— tJoniinuwi. 
HoTBT  C.  Clabk— Plat  J.    Township  143,  range  37. 


23191— No.  8—12- 


422 


WHITE  EABTH  BESEBVATION. 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Continued. 
HovBY  C.  Clabk— Plat  K.    Township  143,  nnge  37. 
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SOUTH 


WHITE  KABTH   ESSEBVATION. 


BURCH'B  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Continned. 
BoTWT  C.  Clakz — Plat  L.    Township  143,  range  S7. 


WHITE   EABTH  BBBBSVATIOK. 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  IT— Oontiiraed. 
HovET  C.  Cube—Put  H.    Towndtip  143,  ntogs  87. 


WHTTB  KABTH   BBBBBTATION.  4S6 


BVROH-S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Continued. 
HoTiT  0.  Clark— Plat  N.    Towndilp  143,  nnge  37. 


426  WHITE  EABIH  BEfiEBVATION. 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Continu«d. 
HoVET  C.  Glabk— Put  0.    Towiuhip  143,  noge  3! 


WHITE  EABTH  BESEBVATION. 


BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Coatiiiued. 
HoYM  C.  P.    Township  143,  range  37. 


WHITE   EARTH  BESEBVATION. 


BL'RrH'S  EXHIBIT  SO.  17— Continued. 
i-EV  ('.  Clark— Plat  Q.    Township  H3,  range  37. 


WSfra  SAATH^BEBBBTATION. 


BCRCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Continuod. 


4S0 


WHITE   EARTH   RESEKVATION. 


BURGH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17-<:kmtanued. 
HovsT  0.  Clabk— PiiAT  S.    Township  143,  nnge  37. 
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SOUTH 


WHITE  SABTH   BEBERVATION. 


BUBOH'B  EXHIBIT  NO.  IT— ContiniMd. 

T.    Cleanmter  Countr,  Hlnn.    Townafaip  144,  ntnge  37. 


488  WHITE  EAB-EH  BESEKTATTOir. 


BURUU'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Contunied. 
Oiw  Staplm— Put  A.  .  Townitup  146,  nufe  37. 


WHITB  SASTU   BE6BBVATI0N. 


BURGH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— t'ontmued. 
Otm  Staplib— Put  B.    Towndiip  146,  nage  37. 


484  WHITE  EABTH  BB8SBVATI0N. 

1.  PaterUs.— United  States  to  Otis  Staples.  Dated  May  2,  1903.  See  backs  of 
Plats  A  <&  B. 

2.  QuiUlaim  deed.— OUb  Staples  to  Hoyey  C.  Clark.  Dated  Sept.  29,  1904.  FUed 
Dec.  4,  1905.  Deeds  bk.  5,  p.  64.  Cons.  $6,000.  Conveys  NE.  of  NE.  1,  W.«  of  SE. 
13,  NE.  of  NE.  25,  146.  37. 

3.  Mortgage. — Nichols  Chisolm  Lumber  Co.,  Hoyey  C.  Clark  A  wife,  Thomas  H. 
Shevlin  &  wife  to  Minneapolis  Trust  Co.  Dated  July  10, 1909.  Filed  July  17, 1909. 
Mtg.  bk.  18,  p.  259.    Cons.  $1,500,000.    Conveys  lands  in  abe.  2  and  other. 

Nov.  2,  1911. 


1.  PaUnU. —IJmted  Sutes  to  Ahnond  A.  White.  Dated  July  5, 1902.  Filed  Aug. 
15, 1905.    Deeds  bk.  5,  p.  350.    Con ve3r8  plats  B  A  C  hereto  attached. 

2.  Receipt /or  timber  sold. — Almond  A.  White  A  wife  to  Ole  Erickson.  Dated  Nov. 
5.  1902.  Filed  Jan.  13,  1903.  Bk.  A  Misc.,  page  6.  Cons.  $406.  Oovmb  timbw  on 
NE.  of  SW.,  SW.bf  NW.  1, 146,  37. 

3.  Receipt/or  timber  sold. —Almond  A.  White  to  Ole  Erickson.  Dated  Nov.  5. 1902. 
Filed  Jan.  13,  1903.  Misc.  A,  p.  7.  Cons.  $392.  Covers  timber  on  NE.  of  NE., 
SE.  of  NE.  2,  NE.  of  NE.  10,  146,  37. 

4.  Warrcmty  (fettf.— Almond  A.  White  &  wife  to  A.  A.  White  Townsite  Co.  Dated 
Nov.  7,  1904.  Filed  Nov.  15,  1904.  Deeds  bk.  10,  p.  18.  Cons.  $1.00  A  oth&. 
Convevs  plats  B  A  C  hereto  attached. 

5.  Warranty  deed.— A.  A.  White  Townsite  Co.  to  Thomas  Moen.  Dated  Dec.  29, 
1904.  Filed  Jan.  12,  1905.  Deeds  bk.  3,  p.  313.  Cons.  $320.  Ccmveys  SE.  of  SE. 
24,  SE.  of  NE.  25,  146,  37. 

6.  Warrcmty  deed.— Thom&a  Moen  to  Ole  T.  Davids.  Dated  June  11,  1908.  Filed 
July  11,  1908.  Deeds  bk.  15,  p.  15.  Cons.  $1.00  A  other.  Covers  8£.  of  8£.  24, 
146,  37. 

7.  WarrarUy  deed.— Ole  T.  Davids  &  wife  to  Wallace  E.  Hays.  Dated  June  3, 1908. 
Filed  June  19,  1908.    Deeds  bk.  15,  p.  1.    Cons.  $345.    Covers  SE.  of  SE.  24, 146.  37. 

8.  irarran^ycfeaf.— A.  A.  White  Townsite  Co.  to  Ole  Erickson.  Dated  Oct.  31, 1908. 
Filed  April  14,  1909.  Deeds  bk.  15,  p.  532.  Cons.  $480.  Covers  SW.  of  SE.,  NE.  ol 
SW.,  SW.  of  NW.  1,  146,  37. 

9.  Mortgage. — Ole  Erickson  &  Karen  Erickson,  wife,  to  First  Nat'l  Bank  of  Crooks- 
ton.  Dated  April  8,  1909.  Filed  April  14,  1909.  Mtg.  bk.  17,  p.  3.  Cons.  $3,500. 
Convcve  lands  in  section  1,  on  plat  C,  hereto  attached  it  other. 

10.  ^Varranty  deed.—0\e  Erickson  &  i^ife  to  Edward  Beigh.  Dated  Feb.  23,  1910. 
Filed  Feb.  23,  1910.  Deeds  bk.  15,  p.  485.  Cons.  $800.  Covers  lands  in  section  1, 
on  plat  C,  hereto  attached  A  other. 

11.  Warranty  (/€«/.— Edward  Bergh  &  wife  to  Karen  Eriksen.  Dated  Nov.  16, 1910. 
Filed  May  8,  1911.  Deeds  bk.  21,  p.  345.  Cons.  $800.  Conveys  lands  in  sec.  1,  of 
plat  C,  hereto  attached  and  other. 

12.  Sheriff's  certificate,  execution  sale. — Sheriff  Clearwater  County  to  Mistawaka 
Woolen  Mfg.  Co.  Dated  April  1,  1911.  Filed  April  1,  1911.  Deeds  bk.  18,  p.  562. 
Cons.  $431.34.  Conveys  SW.  }  of  sec.  1,  S.  i  of  NW.  sec.  1,  S.  i  of  SW.  sec.  1,  lots 
3  A  4.  sec.  1;  146,37. 

13.  Warranty  deed. — Karen  Erikson  &  husband  to  Clearwater  Co.  State  Bank. 
Dated  Mav  9,  1911.  Filed  Mav  9, 1911.  Deeds  bk.  21,  p.  347.  Cons.  $1.00  A  other. 
Conveys  S\V'.  j,  W.  i  of  SE.,  I,'l46,  37. 

14.  Notice  lis  pendens. — District  court,  15  dist.,  State  of  Minnesota.  Trustee  of  Ole 
Erikson.  bankrupt,  vs.  Ole  Eribson,  Karen  Eriksen,  Clearwater  Co.  State  Bank. 
Dated  Oct.  3,  1911.  Filed  Oct.  4,  1911.  Misc.  D.,  p.  626.  Gives  notice  of  suit  to 
establish  ownership  of  lands  in  sec.  1,  on  plat  C,  hereto  attached  and  other. 

Nov.  3,  1911. 
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BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  SO.  17~t.onUiiued. 
Aluond  a.  Whitb— Plat  B,    Township  146,  range  37. 
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BURCU'S  EXHIBIT  SO.  17— Ccmtinued. 
Almond  A.  Whrb — Plat  C.    Towuhip  IM,  nnge  37. 
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BURCirS  EXHIBIT  NO.  17  -(  ontinued. 
Richard  H.  ('hutb— Plat  A.    Township  144,  range  37. 
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ItUECH'S  EXHIBIT  XO.  17— CouUuued. 
i.ES  S.  Gilbert— Plat  A.    Townahip  143,  range  37. 
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BL'RCIl'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Continued. 
4'BAttLBS  S.  tiiLBBHT — Plat  B.    Townsliip  143,  nnge  37. 
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BUROH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Continued. 
Charles  S.  Gilbert— Plat  G.    Townihip  U3,  niige37. 
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BURCH'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Continued. 
Chakles  S.  Gilbert— PtuiT  D.    Township  143,  range  37. 
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BURCH'B  EXHIBIT  NO.  17— Continued. 
Charles  S.  Gilbert— Plat  E.    Township  143,  range  37. 
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By  John  W.  Carl: 

Q.  Are  those  abstracts  certified  to  by  the  register  of  deeds  of 
Cleanvater  County  ? 

Mr.  (iRAHAM.  Mr.  Witness,  ynl\  you  answer  the  gentleman's  (question  ? 

A.  They  are  not. 

^Ir.  Graham.  Ijet  me  ask  you,  Mr.  CayIj  is  tliere  any  statutory 
re<|uirement  in  this  State  compelling  the  certification  by  that  officer 
to  an  abstract'? 

A.  Only  this,  that  in  all  the  papers  that  are  presented  of  that 
kiiid  to  courts  it  is  always  necessaiy  to  have  the  certificate  of  the 
register  of  deeds  of  the  county  in  which  the  propei-ty  is  located. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Is  there  a  statute  to  that  effect,  or  mere  custom  ? 

A.  I  don't  know.     I  think  it  is  a  mere  custom. 

Mr.  Graham.  Even  if  there  were  a  statute,  we  would  not  be  bound 
by  it  now.  The  way  it  strikes  me,  the  only  question  before  us  is, 
does  the  testimony  of  the  witness  show  that  those  abstracts  are 
correct?     If  it  does,  we  will  receive  them  in  evidence. 

Air.  BuRCH.  I  asked  that  question,  did  I  not  ^ 

Mr.  Graham.  You  did,  but  some  of  the  witness's  answers  indi- 
cated that  he  had  not  personal  knowledge  of  all  that. 

Q.  ilr.  Smith  assisted  you  in  the  makmg  of  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  the  work  he  did,  have  you  ))ersonal  knowledge'^ — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Basing  your  answer  on  vour  own  knowledge,  can  you  say  that 
to  tne  best  of  your  judgment  tnese  abstracts  are  correct  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  experience  have  you  had  in  abstract  making,  Mr.  Seekell, 
apart  from  your  experience  as  a  lawyer  ?  Have  you  had  any  ? — ^A.  I 
have  worked  in  that  sort  of  work  most  of  the  time  ever  since  I  was 
admitted. 

Air.  Graham.  Tliey  are  admitted. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  now  oifer  for  your  attentitm  a  map  or  chart.  Have 
you  seen  this  before  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  conipared  it  with  plats  or  charts  that  you  made  at 
the^ time  you  made  tne  abstracts?- -A.  I  have. 

Did  you  find  this  correct,  substantially  ? — ^A.  I  did. 
What  is  this  a  chart  of  ?— A.  It  is  a  chart  of  the  four  townsliips 
of  Clearwater  County  taken  from  the  reservation. 

Q.  What  do  the  colors  or  marks  upon  this  charts  indicate? — ^A. 
They  indicate  the  present  state  of  the  record  title  of  the  lands  in 
those  four  townships  covering  thnbered  lands. 

<^.  What  do  they  show  as  to  the  ownership  ?  What  ownership  is 
indicated  by  them?— A.  The  subdivisions  marked  in  red  indicate 
those  parts  of  these  townships  >Yhich  finally,  as  shown  by  our  abstracts, 
•were  aeeded  to  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co. 

Q.  What  do  those  with  marks  indicate? — ^A.  They  indicate  por- 
tions which  were  acquired  by  the  Wild  Kice  Lumber  Co. 

Q.  That  is,  the  cross  marks  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  two  contain  the  land  substantially  that  w^as  sold  at 
this  Crookston  sale,  or  at  least  patented  by  reason  of  this  Crookston 
sale  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuROH.  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have  shown  you 
about  the  bidding  that  took  place  at  tlie  Crookston  land  office;  I 
show  you  what  came  out  in  the  wash. 
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Mr.  Graham.  With    reference    to    two    only    of   the   purchasinj 
companies. 

Mr.  BuKCH.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  red  and  the  **X''  mark  represent  the  Nicholss-- 
Chisolm  Co.  and  the  ^Vikl  Rice  Co.  ( 

Mr.  BuRcn.  Now.  what  we  claim  that  that  indicates  is  that  the 
lands  {)urclia3ed  by  these  numerous  individuals,  or  many  of  them,  at 
the  Crookston  sah^  found  their  wav  into  the  hands  of  the  Nichols- 
Chisohn  Lumber  Co.  and  the  Wilj  Rice  Lumber  Co.,  as  indicated 
there. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  i)hxt  tJiatyou  have  just  offered,  marked  ''Exhibit 
No.  18,''  shows  that  township  143,  being  the  south  township  on  the 
map,  is  colored  almost  entirely  red,  which  means  that  the  Nichols- 
Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  got  all  that  which  is  marked  red  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  township  north  of  that  has  a  ^ood  deal  of  land 
marked  red  and  about  an  equal  amount  marked  with  a  cross  or  an 
'*X''  in  each  section.  That  would  indicate  that  the  same  company 
got  all  that  is  marked  red  and  the  Wild  Rice  Co.  got  the  land  marked 
with  an  '  X"  ?  Only  a  little  more  than  half  of  it  is  marked  either  of 
those  ways.  What  of  the  sections  that  are  not  marked  or  indicated 
at  all — that  are  plain  white  on  the  plat  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  Well,  I  am  not  a  witness,  but  I  will  say  that  we  can 
show,  I  think,  that  some  of  them  were  agricultural  lands  and  others 
were  gotten  by  the  Thief  River  Falls  Lumber  Co.,  but  not  a  lai^  part. 
Some  of  the  timberlands  were  gotten  by  the  Thief  River  Falk  Lumber 
Co.  and  some  of  them  were  agricultural  lands. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  evidence  you  have  already  offered  gave  the  names 
of  quite  a  few  other  purchasers. 

Mr.  Burch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  Now,  are  we  to  understand  from  this  plat  that  the 
lands  purchased  by  those  other  parties  were  not  purchased  for  them 
but  for  these  two  companies  which  ap{)ear  on  the  map? 

Mr.  Burch.  We  clami  that  that  is  fairly  demonstrated  in  part. 
We  can  not  say  altogether.  For  instance,  we  expect  to  show  that 
Mr.  Ilovey  Clark  was  of  the  general  interest  of  Shevlin  &  Clark  that 
eventuated  in  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.,  and  that  they  had  at 
that  time  a  probabU*  community  purpose  in  buying;  and  that  as  to  this 
other  company,  the  Wild  Rice  Lumoer  Co.,  what  we  claim  is,  in  sul>- 
stance,  that  these  lines  are  clearly  distinguished,  as  if  the  parties  had 
expressly  divided  them  between  timberlands  obtained  by  the  Wild 
Rice  Lumber  Co.  and  timberlands  ultimately  obtained  by  tiie  Nichofc- 
Chisolm  Lumber  Co.;  and  that  the  indications  are,  from  these  ab- 
stracts, that  the  charges  made  l)y  the  special  inspector  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  are  correct — that  there  was  a  combine  and  that  these 
bidders,  many  of  them,  were  acting  in  violation  of  this  statute  for 
these  companies  in  taking  up  this  land — that  is,  for  the  interests  that 
eventuated  u\  these*  companies,  or  the  companies  themselves.  The 
Nichols-Cliiflolm  Lumber  Co.  was  not  then  in  existence,  I  think,  at  the 
time  of  this  Crookston  sale. 

Mr.  Graham.  Am  I  to  infer  from  that  statement  that  it  was  organ- 
ized aften^ards  as  a  sort  of  holding  company  ? 

Mr.  BuRCif.  Well,  a  companv  called  the  Commonwealth  Lumber 
Co.  was  bought  out  by  it  and  the  name  changed  to  the  Nichols- 
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Chisolm  Lumber  Co. ;  and  the  buying  out  was,  I  think,  by  this  Thonian 
Morrison,  or  somebody  in  the  interest  of  ShevHn  &  Clark  and  others 
wlio  were  the  main  spirits  in  the  Xiehols-Chisoim  Lumber  Co.     That 
is,  these  gentlemen  purchased  from  the  owners  thereof  the  Common- 
wealth Lumber  Co.,  changed  its  name  to  tlie  Xichols-Chisohn  Lumber 
Co.,  and  that  the  Nichols-Cliisolm  Lumber  Co.  ol)tained  these  hinds 
niarked  in  red. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  the  timber  in  tlie  nortii  t()wnshi|)s  as  good  as  the 
timber  in  the  south  to\vnships  of  tlie  four  ( 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  do  not  understand  that  then*  is  much  timber  in  the 
north  townships.     It  is  agricultural  land,  as  I  un(lei>>tand  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  it  your  undei'standing  that  the  townshij>s  marked 
include  most  of  the  merchantable  timber  in  the  north  townships^ 
Mr.  BuRCH.  I  hope  to  put  on  testimony  cm  that  point. 
Mr.  Graha.m.  One  more  question.     There  are  a  number  of  sections 
in  the  south  township  143  not  owned  by  the  Xichols-Chisohn  Lumber 
Co.    Are  they  owne<i  by  some  other  company  ( 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Perhaps  Mr.  Seekell  can  answer  that.     Do  vou  know, 
Mr.  Seekell  ^  .        .   .  . 

A.  I  think  those  subdivisions  are  patented  to  other  parties  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  that  is  true  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  Graham.  There  are  three  numbei-s — 10,  15,  and  16— indicating 
a  number  of  sections  in  the  center  of  the  t^)wnshii).     Is  it  your  under- 
standing  that   those   sections   are   not    covereii   with  merchantal)le 
timber  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  it  vour  understandiny:  that  the  other  sections  in 
the  south  township  which  are  in  white  have  not  merchantable  timber 
on  them'^ 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  the  marked  sections  include  all  the  good  timber- 
land  on  those  four  townships,  or  substantially  all  of  it  ^ 
A.  Substantially  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  all  the  white  sections  indicate  agricultural  lands  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Tlien  it  foUows  that  all  the  merchantable  timber  on 
those  four  townships  finallv  drifted  into  the  possession  of  th(»  Xichols- 
Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  and  the  Wild  Rice  Lumber  Co.  ? 
A.  Substantially  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  How  long  after  the  sale  was  it  that  that  occurred '( 

A.  I  think  the  abstracts  will  show  that  most  of  the  patents  were 

issued  in  1903,  and  I  understand  that  the  Crookston  sale  was  in  1900. 

Mr.  Graham.  Did  the  patents  issue  to  the  purchasers  at  the  sale, 

and  how  soon  after  the  issuance  oi  th?  patents  was  it  that  the  land  so 

patented  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  present  owneiv?  ( 

A.  I  think  the  abstracts  will  show  that  its  convevance  from  the 
patentees,  either  direct  to  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  or  to  other 
persons,  began  to  be  made  soon  after  the  issuance  of  patents,  but  none 
of  those  or  very  few  of  thos(»  deeds  were  placed  upon  record  until 
about  the  year  1909. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  abstracts  will  show,  of  cours(»,  but  I  ask  vou  now 
for  convenience,  perhaps  because  I  am  lazy.  Did  these  conveyances 
generaJy  pass  direct  from  the  patentee  to  the  present  owner  or  were 
they  mesne  conveyances  ? 
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Q.  How  maiiy  white  persons  are  there  in  Mahnomen  County  ? — ^A. 
I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  land  is  there  under  cultivation  in  that  part  of  Wliite 
Earth  Reservation  in  Becker  County  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  much  land  is  under  cultivation  within  a  mile  of  Ogema  ? — 
A.  Why,  I  think  that  within  a  mile  of  Ogema  there  is  quite  a  little 
bit  of  it  cultivated,  possibly. 

Q.  Which  part  of  the  reservation  have  you  visited? — A.  I  liave 
been  through  the  western  part  only. 

Q.  Only  through  the  western  part  outside  of  the  railroad? — ^A. 
Somewhat.     Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  which  townships  you  have  been  on  ? — ^A.  I  can  not 
tell  them  by  number. 

Q.  Well,  which  way  from  Ogema  have  you  been  on  the  reserva- 
tion ? — A.  I  have  been  to  White  Earth. 

Q.  Well,  west  of  Ogema,  I  mean. — ^A.  I  have  never  been  west  of 
Ogema. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  west  of  Ogema  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  timberland  from  Ogema— thnt  is,  ^oing  east  to 
Wliite  Earth  ? — ^A.  One  sees  but  veiy  little  timber  in  getting  to  White 
Earth  from  Ogema. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  never  been  outside  of  the  railroad 
going  from  Ogema  to  the  agency? — A.  I  went  by  the  road  when  I 
went  there. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  away  from  outside  the  road — away  from 
the  road  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  never  seen  how  much  land  is  under  cultivation  west 
of  Ogema,  have  you  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  road  between  Ogema  and  White  Earth? — A. 
Except  as  I  have  driven  through,  that  is  all. 

Q.  Are  you  related  to  Mr.  Surch  by  marriage  or  otherwise? — A. 
1  am. 

O.  WTiat  is  the  relation  between  you  and  Mr.  Burch  ? — A.  I  am  a 
nepriew  of  Mr.  Burch. 

Q.  What  is  your  salary  ? — A.  $200  per  month. 

Q.  Any  expenses  attached  to  that  ?— -A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  your  expenses?  How  much  are  you  allowed? — A. 
I  am  allowed  $99  per  month  for  subsistence. 

Mr.  Graham.  Are  you  giving  the  work  your  entire  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  outside  practice  as  a  lawyer? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Charles  W.  Smith,  sworn  by  Chairman  Graham,  testified  as 
follows: 

Examined' by  Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  Give  your  full  name. — A.  Cliarles  W.  Smith. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  At  present  I  am  located  at  Detroit, 
Minn. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  Since  June  last. 

Q.  Prior  to  that,  where  did  you  live?-  A.  In  Idalio  for  about  two 
years  previous  to  that. 

Q.  where  do  you  call  your  home? — A.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  occupation? — A.  I  am  special  agent  of 
the  Department  of  Justice — of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  been  with  the  department? — A.  Have  been 
with  the  department  since  1896  with  the  exception  of  about  three 
years. 

Q.  And  how  long  in  your  present  employment? — ^A.  Since  the 
bureau  was  formed — something  over  three  or  three  and  one-half  years. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  last  few  years  have  you  devoted  to  work  in 
Minnesota? — A.  Onlv  since  June. 

Q.  Of  last  year? — A.  Yes;  last  year. 

Q.  Have  you  been  on  Wliite  Earth? — A.  Well,  yes;  1  have  been 
■to  some  of  the  towns  on  the  reservation. 

Q.  I  assume,  then,  that  tlu^  only  interest  you  have  in  White  Karth 
Reservation  or  lied  Lake  Reservation  is  whatever  interest  vou  mav 
have  as  an  inspector  for  the  department? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Have  you  any  investments  of  any  kind  in  either  of  those  reser- 
vations?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  vou  anv  interest  of  anv  sort  in  them  other  than  official 
business  ?- -A.   Xone  at  all. 

Mr.  BiKCH.  Mr.  Smith,  vou  were  (mce  before  in  the  (Jovernnient 
service,  beginning  with  the  first  Cleveland  administration,  in  the 
<listrict  attornev's  oflice,  for  11  or  12  vears,  before  vou  came  into  this 
service  of  the  Department  of  Justice? — A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Smith,  did  you  receive  orders — or  directions,  I  may  put  it— 
to  go  with  Mr.  Seekell,  or  be  associated  with  him,  to  Bagley,  Clear- 
water Countv,  sometime  last  fall  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  go?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  do  any  work,  and  where? — A.  At  Bagley,  in  the  office 
of  the  register  of  deeds. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  court  room  when  Mr.  Seekell  testified  ?— A. 
Only  part  of  the  time. 

(J.  Did  you  assist  in  makmg  abstracts  of  the  four  eliminateil  town- 
ships— that  is,  the  four  townships  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  reser- 
vation ? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  pick  up  the  abstracts? — ^A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  part  of  the  work  you  did. — ^A.  Searching  the  Ijooks 
principally,  but  I  may  say  that  we  searched  together  at  times,  and 
when  we  searched  separately  we  usually  came  together  upon  our 
discoveries. 

Q.  Have  vou  examined  those  abstracts? — ^A.  I  have  looked  through 
them  casually. 

Q.  Would  you  have  to  k)ok  through  them  more  particularly  to 
know  whether  they  are  substantially  correct  as  abstracts  of  title  of 
the  lands  in  question? — A.  They  are  the  abstracts  we  prepared  of 
them,  and  are  in  Mr.  Seekell's  handwriting. 

Q.  You  think  they  substantially  show  the  condition  of  the  title  ti) 
the  lands? — A.  I  do. 

Mr.  (iRAHAM.  Mr.  Smith,  what  experience  have  you  had  which 
enables  you  to  pass  upon  t  heir  correctness  ? 

A.  I  iiavc  been  abstracting  since  I  came  here,  last  June,  and  in 
veai-s  gone  bv  I  had  occasionallv  done  some  abstracting. 

Mr.  (iRAHAM.  Have  you  a  profession  ?    iVre  you  a  lawyer  ? 

A.  Xo:  I  am  not  admitted. 

Q.  From  your  service  with  the  United  States  attorney  did  you  have 
any  j)ractical  experience  in  abstracting  or  dealing  with  abstracts?— 
A.   No  special  ex])erience. 
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Q.  Most  of  what  you  know  of  the  abstract  business,  then,  is  what 
vou  learned  from  ^vr.  Seekell  during  your  work  with  liiin? — A.  No; 
1  have  been  abstracting  since  last  June. 

Q.  In  an  abstract  office? — ^A.  Yes;  the  different  abstract  oHices 
about  the  reservation. 

Q.  From  your  serv^ice  Avith  him  and  your  knowledge  of  this,  do 
you  feel  qualified  and  prepared  to  say  that  tliose  abstracts  show  the 
record  condition  of  the  titles  of  the  various  tracts? — A.  I  believe 
thev  do. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Caul: 

Q.  Mr.  Smith,  did  vou  do  all  of  that  work  alone  ? — A.  Xo;  I  have 
testified  that  Mr.  Seekell  and  I  did  it  together. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  work  did  you  do,  Mr.  vSinith^ — A.  I  could 
not  weigh  amount  as  against  what  lie  did.     We  worked  together. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  would  be  able  to  identify  the  part  of  the  work 
you  did,  if  you  were  asked? — A.  No;  we  did  it  together.  This  is 
all  in  Mr.  Seekell's  handwriting.  I  read  fi-om  the  books  and  .we 
checked  afterwards  in  various  ways. 

Almond  A.  White,  sworn  by  Chairman  Graham,  testified  as 
follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  (five  the  reporter  your  full  name. — A.  Almond  A.  \Miite. 

Q.  \VTiere  is  your  home,  Mr.  White  ^ — A.  I  haven't  any  just  at 
present  except  at  Brainerd  and  out  in  Oregon.  I  have  resided  in 
St.  Paul  a  long  time  and  in  Moorhead  and  in  Brainerd. 

Q.  Are  you  yet  in  some  business  i — A.  Yes;  in  a  small  way. 

(5.  ^Vhat  business? — A.  Well,  I  am  farming  and  selHng  town  lots 
and  ninning  a  small  hotel  out  in  Oregon. 

Q.  In  the  State  of  Oregon^ — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  business  anywhere  in  Minnesota  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? — ^A.  Up  in  the  northern  j)art  of  the  State. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  business  ? — A.  Selling  town  lots. 

Q.  In  some  one  town,  or  in  a  number  of  places  ? — A.  I  have  several 
small  interests  in  four  or  five  up  in  the  nortnern  part  of  the  State. 

Q.  Are  any  of  them  on  or  near  Indian  reservations  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  reservation  ? — ^A.  The  Wliite  Earth  Reservation. 

O.  Whereabouts  ? — A.  One  of  them  is  in  Barley,  right  due  north 
of  the  northeast  comer  of  White  Earth  Reservation. 

Q.  On  what  railroad  ? — ^A.  About  3  miles  north,  on  the  Great  North- 
ern, but  outside. 

Q.  Then  you  are  to  some  extent,  at  least,  f amihar  witli  the  White 
Earth  Reservation  ? — A.  I  have  never  been  on  it  except  one  trip  in 
the  first  two  townships  that  show  on  the  map  there,  which  were 
eliminated. 

Q.  The  first  two  from  the  north  ? — A.  Yes,  the  first  two  from  the 
north.     I  have  never  been  on  any  other  part. 

Q.  They  are  indicated  on  the  plat  marked  ''Exliibit  18"  'i — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  nothing  there  to  indicate  their  connection  with  other  town- 
ships ? — A.  These  are  the  two  here;  and  Bagley  is  right  3  miles  nortli. 
Right  here  is  Barley,  here. 

Q.  How  long  nave  you  lived  there? — A.  I  did  not  live  there,  but 
was  there  frequently. 
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Q.  How  long  were  you  interested  in  any  business  there  ? — ^A.  Well, 
oh,  since  about — 14  or  15  years,  in  selling  those  lots  there  at  Bagley. 

Q.  The  village  there  is,  of  course,  interested  in  the  development  of 
these  eliminated  townships  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  lots  at  any  other  point  than  Bagley  t — A.  Yes; 
(>  miles  east  of  Shevlin. 

Q.  That  would  take  you  that  much  farther  away  from  the  reserva- 
tion 'i — A.  Not  much  farther.  It  would  be  at  the  northeast  comer  of 
the  eliminated  towns. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  from  the  remauiing — the  diminished  reservation  ^— 
A.  Oh,  yes;  it  would  be  6  miles  farther  away;  yes. 

Q.  IIhvo  you  any  property  interests  on  the  reservation  ?~ A.  Not 
aiiv. 

Q.  Of  any  character  ^ — A.  No;  never  have  had. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Burch: 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  27th  and  2Sth  days  of  November,  1900,  at 
Crookston,  Minn.  T-A.  Yes,  sir.  I  heard  the  date  mentioned  here 
to-day. 

Q.  Y(ni  were  in  that  vicinity  at  that  time,  I  understand. — A.  1  got 
in  there  in  the  night.     The  night  before,  from  Bagley. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  to  attend  an  auction  ? — A.  Not  particularly. 
I  hapm^ned  there  by  accident  really. 

Q.  Did  vou  attend  the  sale  at  the  United  States  Land  OflRce?--A. 
les. 

Q.  And  the  adjournment  of  it  to  the  town  hall— that  is,  when  it 
was  adjourned  over  to  the  town  halU— A.  No;  I  only  attended  at 
the  town  hall. 

Q.  You  were  there  the  first  dav  at  the  land  office? — A.  No;  not 
the  land  oflice.  It  was  held  two  days  in  the  town  hall.  I  got  in  the 
night  before  the  sale  commenced. 

Q.  Quite  a  crowd  there,  wasn't  there? — A.  It  was  a  large  hall  and 
it  was  pretty  near  full. 

Q.  Well,  did  the  spirit  move  you  to  bjd  any  on  any  of  these  lands  ?— 
A.  I  dicbi't  know  anything  about  them  but  I  did  finally  get  interested 
m  it  and  bought  some. 

Q.  You  bid  a  little?  -A.  I  bid  a  little;  yes. 

Q.   Xow,  those  lands  that  vou  bid  on,  did  anvbodv  bid  a'^ain-^l 
you? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  A  whole  lot  of  people?  -A.  Yes;  a  great  many. 

Q.  Mr.  Whito,  I  know  you  are  a  business  man  and  a  man  of  intel- 
ligence. Will  you  tell  this  committee  in  your  own  language  what  you 
saw  of  that  sale;  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted;  the  manm'r 
in  which  the  bidding  occurred;  your  own  experiences  in  connection 
therewith,  if  any;  and  if  you  quit,  why  you  quit?  Just  tell  them: 
that  is  what  they  want  to  find  out  about.  They  want  to  find  out  all 
they  can  about  that  sale. — A.  I  never  had  been  on  the  reservation 
nor  se(»n  any  of  this  land,  and  hadn't  much  knowledge  of  it.  1 
atten(I(*(l  the  sale  —I  guess  it  was  the  adjourned  sale — m  the  hall- 
I  got  in  there  about  1 1  o'clock  the  night  before  from  Bagley.  where 
I  was  interested;  and  I  watched  the  sale  during  the  day  and  did  not 
buy  anything,  because  f  didn't  have  money  enough  to  buy  at  the 
figures  It  was  selling  at.  Thev  were  selling  in  the  two  south  town- 
ships, where  it  was  veiy  heavily  tinil)ered,  and  I  saw  a  good  deal  of 
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spirited  bidding  tliere  durinj:^  the  whole  da}'  od  the  two  south  town- 
ships. I  didn't  buy  anything,  l)eeause  I  liadn't  any  information  or 
estimates,  and  did  not  have  nmch  money  to  put  in  anyliow;  but  it 
brought  a  price  considerable  above  the  estimated  price  or  the  valua- 
tion on  the  printed  books,  and  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  land 
bought  by  men  at  Oshkosh,  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Davies. 

Q.  I)i(f  you  bid  on  any? — A.  T  didn't  bid  on  any  at  any  time  that 
day,  because  it  was  beyond  my  pile.  I  didn't  have  enougli  money 
to  bid  on  that  and  I  didn't  have  the  notes,  but  I  did  bid  the  next 
day  on  some  land  in  the  two  north  townships. 

Q.  With  what  result? — A.  AVell.  I  paid  nuich  higher  than  I 
expected  to.  I  paid — I  think  I  paid  about  60  per  cent  above  the 
valuation  in  the  nook  cm  what  I  got. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  mean  to  be  understood  that  on  the  first  day  on 
these  southern  townships  that  there  were  many  bidders  as  to  each 
particular  parcel  that  was  offered,  from  your  observation — accord- 
mg  to  your  recollection? — A.  Well,  there  were  different  bidders, 
but  I  think  that  this  man  Smith  was  bidding  in  all  the  pine.  I 
think  there  were  not  many  bidders  on  the  south  townships.  That 
is  my  recollection. 

Q.  On  the  south  townships? — A.  That  was  the  two  south  town- 
ships. 

Q.  You  don't  think  there  were  many  bidders? — A.  Not  very 
many. 

Q.  What  man  Smith  do  you  speak  of  ? — A.  From  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Q.  You  mean  Davies? — A.  Yes;  Davies,  1  mean,  from  Oshkosh. 

Q.  He  bid  off  a  ^ood  deal? — A.  A  large  quantity. 

S.  Well,  now,  did  you  hear  there  anything  alJout  a  combine  or 
— what  is  Known  as  a  pool  or  combine? — A.  I  had  no  actual 
nowledge  of  any  kind. 

O.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  heard  ? — A.  Rumors  and  idle  talk,  that 
is  all.     Yes,  I  did — rumors. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  indications  of  one  in  the  bidding  in  the  pine 
towns,  and  if  so  state  what? — A.  I  don't  know  as  I  detected  any- 
thing in  particular  except  it  was  regular  straight  bidding. 

Q.  Dia  you  get  angry  at  any  time  there — I  mean  in  the  course  of 
your  own  biddmg  ? — A.  During  the  time  that  I  was  bidding  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  paid  a  good  deal  more  than  I  expected  to  pay. 

Q.  Did  you  get  angry  on  that  account  ? — A.   miat  ? 

Q.  On  accoxmt  of  tneir  bidding  against  you  ? — A.  Not  particu- 
larly on  account  of  their  bidding  against  me. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  angry  about? — A.  Oh,  notliing  particular, 
only  I  bid  for  about  two  hours  there  and  did  not  get  a  piece;  that  is, 
after  this  man  Smith  got  through  bidding. 

Q.  Davies.  you  mean? — A.  Davies;  Davies;  yes. 

Q.  How  old  a  man  are  you  ? — A.  SLxty-seven  years. 

Q.  After  Mr.  Davies  got  through  bidding — or  was  he  bidding  while 
you  were? — A.  No,  no;  because  his  price  was  away  beyond  my 
money.  I  intended  to  get  some  land  more  for  agricultural  purposes. 
I  did  bid  considerable  after  Davies  got  through  bidding — that  is,  the 
last  day.     I  didn't  bid  any  high  amounts,  but  raised  bids. 

Q.  Vrell,  why  did  you;  because  you  got  angry  ? — A.  No;  I  wanted 
to  get  some  of  it  by  raising  it  a  small  amount,  but  I  didn't  bid  high, 
becatise  I  did  not  have  any  estimates,  and  timber  wasn't  worth  }is 
much  to  me  as  it  was  worth  to  other  peoi)le. 
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Q.  l)i(i  anybody  make  any  sutri^estions  to  you  about — to  fiiul  out 
what  you  wanted,  or  anything:  of  that  kind 'if — A.  No;  not  particu- 
hirly:  nothing  that  1  know  of  definitely.  One  man  came  to  me,  or 
came  behind  me--l  don't  know  who  he  was — and  pulled  my  coat  tail 
and  wanted  to  know  what  1  wanted.  I  told  him  1  wanted  to  be  let 
alone.     I  remember  about  that. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  be  let  alone  i — A.  I  told  him  I  w^anted  to  be  let 
alone:  yes.     I  was  busy. 

Mr.  Graham.  Who  was  the  man  i 

A.   I  don't  know.     It  was  nolK)dy  that  I  knew.     He  was  behind  me. 

Mr.  George.  Did  vou  think  that  he  wanted  to  interfere  with  voii 
in  anv  way  ^— A.  I  don't  know  what  he  wanted. 

Q.  Y'ou  were  biddini^  for  ajrricultura!  land  or  for  timber  land? — A. 
Somethinj^  I  could  ^ei  cheap:  more  particularly  agricultural  laiul 
with  a  small  amount  of  pine  on  it.  and  quite  a  lot  of  it  was  appraised 
at  $51  a  forty:  quite  a  lot  of  it,  and  tJiat  portion  up  near  Bagley. 
There  is  where  I  got  the  most,  up  near  Bagley,  where  I  had  int^rasts. 

Q.  On  wiiat  was  Mr.  Da  vies,  bidding? — A.  Davies  was  bidding  in 
the  two  south  townships  in  the  heaw  timber. 

Q.  Then  he  was  bitlding  for  timber  and  you  were  bidding  for 
agricultural  land  ( — A.  I  did  not  bid  any  in  the  two  south  townships. 
I  wjis  bidding  particularly  for  agricultural  land — anything  estimated 
up  to  17,000  leot  on  a  forty  was  classed  as  timber  land  and  valued 
at  Sol  a  forty. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  people  in  the  hall  who  were  bidding 
at  the  time  i — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Any  considerable  number  there? — A.  I  knew  more  who  lived 
along  the  line  of  that  railroad;  tliat  is — strangers  below^  I  did  not 
know. 

Q.  You  mean  the  railroad  running  through  Bagley? — A.  Yes. 
People  from  East  Grand  Forks  and  Baglev  and  jDemidji;  I  was 
better  acquainted  with  people  along  there,  but  people  from  here  1 
did  not  know  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two.  I  had  known  some 
from  Wisconsin.     There  were  some  there  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Graham.  Were  you  at  that  time  familiar  with  the  various 
lumber  companies  that  actually  did  buy  land  that  day? 

A.  So:  onlv  one  or  two  of  them.  Mr.  McCoy  was  there  from 
Fast  Grand  I^orks  whom  I  knew.  He  owned  the  mill  at  East  Grand 
Forks.     I  knew  liim. 

Q.  W^hat  is  the  name  of  his  company? — A.  East  Grand  Forks 
Lmnbcr  (.'o. 

Q.  W^ho  else  did  vou  know  ( — A.  1  knew  Mr.  Erickson,  a  logger 
Bad 


at  ]ia*^ley,  and  Mr.  J.  Xeils,  of  Cass  Lake,  and  I  knew  others  from 
Bemidji  and  people  that  t\'ere  there. 

Q.  Did  you  know  who  were  bidding  on  behalf  of  the  Nichols- 
Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  or  the  Wild  Rice  Lumber  Co.  ? — ^A.  No;  I  never 
heard  of  the  Xichols-Chisolm  I^umber  Co.  I  didn't  know  the  people, 
but  I  imderstood  they  bid  off  some  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  yet  who  was  doing  the  bidding  for  them  ? — A.  No: 
I  don't  really  know  now. 

Q.  Or  whether  there  was  one  only  or  more  than  one  bidder? — A.  I 
h(»ard  they  had  a  representative  there,  but  I  did  not  know  him. 
There  were  a  great  many  people  there  in  the  hall. 

Q.  How  many  persons  were  in  the  hall,  about? — ^A-  Oh,  anywhere 
from  50  to  200.' 
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Q.  How  many  were  there  bidding? — A.  I  don't  know.  Perhaps — 
that  is  a  hard  thing  to  tell.  Perhaps  30  or  40  or  50  at  different  times 
during  the  two  days. 

Q.  Was  sale  carried  on  like  an  ordinary  auction? — A.  Yes;  by  the 
register  and  receiver. 

Q.  Why  did  they  bid  up  so  much  against  you  for  agricultural  land, 
or  who  did  it  ? — ^A.  A  number  of  people.  A  great  many  local  people 
bid  against  me  on  what  I  got. 

Q.  Those  fellows  who  were  buying  the  heavily  timbered  land  were 
not  competitors  for  the  agricultural  land,  were  they? — A.  Well,  they 
bid  up  along  in  those  two  townshi|>s. 

Q.  There  is  timber  in  those  two  townships,  is  there?  —A.  Yes,  but 
ver>'  light. 

Q.  Is  there  any  commercial  timber  there? — A.  There  is  some,  yes; 
down  in  the  second  township  it  was  pretty  fairly  well  timbere<l.  I  bid 
a  good  deal  on  timber  down  in  the  second  township,  but  I  did  not  get 
any  of  it. 

(^.  Are  3"ou  in  any  way  connected  with  or  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business  vourself  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  W^hat  was  your  intention  in  bidding  on  that  kind  of  land? — A. 
Just  to  sell  it  ofT  to  the  adjoining  settlers. 

Q.  For  use  on  their  farms,  do  you  mean  ? — A.  Yos.  I  have  sold 
two  or  three  hundred  acres  since  to  adjoining  settlers  for  use  on  their 
farms. 

Q.  In  that  case,  do  you  sell  the  timber  or  do  you  sell  the  land  ? — A. 
Sell  the  land  and  what  is  on  it  in  40  or  80  acre  tracts. 

Mr.  George.  Expecting  the  settlers  to  use  that  themselves? 

A.  Yes.     I  sold  off  some  of  the  pine  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Grauam.  Had  you  at  any  time  any  business  or  any  other  con- 
nection with  any  of  the  lumber  com])anies  ? 

A.  Not  anv  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  that  day  observe  who  were  buying  the  heavily  timbered 
lands? — Jl.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  information  there  at  the  sal(»  as  to  who  was  getting  that 
land,  had  you  ? — A.  I  learned  who  they  were  who  were  bidding.  I 
was  not  acquainted  with  them  at  all. 

Q.  Who  were  they,  as  vou  learned  them  ? — A.  I  knew  Mr.  Walker 
by  sight — young  Mr.  Walker. 

Q.  He  was  representing  what  interest? — A.  Well,  T.  B.  Walker 
&  Co.,  I  guess. 

Q.  The  millmen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? — A.  They  live  here  in  Minneapolis. 

Q.  Wliere  are  their  mills? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  they 
cut  any  lumber  now.     They  are  handling  stumpage,  I  think. 

Q.  Mr.  White,  did  you  at  that  sale  get  the  impression  that  it  was 
not  fair  competitive  BidcUng? — A.  Well,  I  heard  rumors  that  a  com- 
bination  

Q.  There  in  the  room? — A.  No,  outside;  and  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  it  at  all. 

Q.  You  understand  I  only  asked  for  the  impression  you  got,  not  for 
your  personal  impression.  Now,  how  general  was  that  impression 
there  f— A.  I  don  t  know  about  that. 

Q.  Wrfl,  did  you  get  that  impression  from  more  than  one  source  ? — 
A.  Yi 
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Q.  IIow  many  sources? — A.  Oh,  not  many;  no. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  it  was  the  general  impression  there?— 
A.  No;  1  could  not  do  that. 

Q.  Did  that  unpression  go  only  to  the  timber  land  or  did  it  go  to  all 
the  land  that  was  olForod  ? — A.  There  was  only  timber  land  oflFered. 
ou  were  there  to  buy  agricultural  land? — A.  Well,  that  is, 
small  amount  of  timber  on. 

Q.  It  would  be  classified  as  agricultural  ? — A.  Xo;  as  timber. 

Q.  So  that,  theoretically  at  least,  none  but  timber  land  was  sold 
that  day  ( — A.  Xo. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  was  the  minimum  amount  of  lumber  per 
acre  which  would  justify  the  classification  as  timber  land? — A.  Sev- 
enteen thousand  feet  at  S3  a  thousand. 

Q.  Forty  acres  was  the  smallest  unit  that  was  sold  ? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  George.  What  was  the  number  of  feet  ? 

A.  Seventeen  thousand. 

Mr.  Beauj.ieu.  The  amount  was  10,000  feet. 

Mr.  (lEORGE.  Ten  thousand  feet  was  the  minimum  unit  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (iraiiam.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  tlie  basis  of  classifica- 
tion. While  the  land  with  a  small  amomit  of  timber  on  it  was  classi- 
fied as  timberland,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  j'ou  would  buy  it  for  agri- 
cultural puri)oses. 

A.  Because  I  could  get  it  cheap. 

Q.  Yes:  but  my  assumption  is  correct,  is  it,  that  you  really  in- 
tended it  for  agricultural  purposes? — ^A.  Yes;  to  sell  oft  what  timber 
I  could,  of  course. 

Q.  Tlien,  you  did  not  come  in  conflict  there  with  the  real  lumber 
interests,  did  you  i — A.  Yes,  some. 

Q.  How?  "Did  you  bid  on  some  land  that  was  pretty  heavily  tim- 
bered?--A.  I  did  bid  on  quite  a  large  amount  of  it,  but  only  simply 
raised  the  bid  (mce  or  twice.     I  did  not  get  any  to  amount  to  anvthing. 

Q.  You  spr)ke  in  answer  to  Judge  Burch^s  question,  about  being  a 
little  mifTed,  to  say  the  least,  at  the  way  things  were  going. — A.  I 
don't  know.  I  bid  two  hours  there,  and  did  not  get  a  piece  of  land; 
that  is,  not  the  heavier  timbered. 

Q.  Did  vou  at  that  time  think  that  your  failure  to  get  anything 
on  your  bids  was  due  to  any  combination  among  bidders,  or  any  imder- 
standing  i — A.  No;  I  was  not  willing  to  bid  high  enough  to  get  it. 

Q.  Tliat  is  not  quite  in  answer  to  my  question.  Did  you  at  that 
time  have  any  im])ression  or  opinion  that  your  failure  to  get  it  was 
due  to  any  combination  or  concert  on  the  part  of  others  to  keep  you 
from  getting  it  i  In  other  words,  did  they  run  up  the  bids  witli  the 
deliberate  purpose  to  prevent  you  or  anyone  like  you  from  getting 
it? — A.  1  can  not  say  as  they  did,  because  I  was  not  willing  to  go 
liigh  enough  to  get  it. 

Q.  Did  it  go  beyond  its  value  ? — A.  I  did  not  raise  the  bid  more  than 
once  or  twice,  say  ten  or  twenty  dollars  on  a  piece,  then  I  would  stop. 
I  did  not  dare  to  go  any  further  on  it,  not  na^nng  any  information 
about  it.  I  thought  if  1  got  it  on  the  second  bid  it  would  be  aJl  right. 
If  the  first  bid  was  by  somebody  that  knew  about  it,  it  would  be  all 
right.     I  was  just  feeling  for  something. 

(^.  Do  you  not  see,  Mr.  WTiite,  that  you  were  hardly  justified  in 
feeling  even  a  little  bit  angry  because  you  did  not  get  it  under  those 
conditions? — A.  No;  I  wasn't  a  bit. 
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Q.  Well,  what  was  it  that  angered  you  ? — A.  Nothing  in  particular. 

O.  If  there  was  anything  in  general,  tell  us  what  that  was. — ^A. 
Well,  I  noticed  that  the  large  lumbermen  did  not  bid  against  each 
other  when  I  was  trying  to  get  something. 

Q.  IIow  was  it  wnen  thelieavily  timbered  land  was  for  sale ?  Did 
they  bid  against  each  other? — A.  No;  they  did  not  seem  to. 

Q.  Was  that  generally  noticed  ? — A.  My  attention  was  called  to  it 
by  spectators  there. 

Q.  Was  it  the  subject  of  comment  there  in  the  room  at  the  time,  or 
immediately  after? — A.  I  heard  it  talked  a  Uttle  on  the  street. 

Q.  At  that  time  did  what  you  heard  impress  you  as  being  true? 
That  is,  that  there  was  not  competition  among  the  heavy  bidders,  the 
big  fellows? — A.  Well,  there  did  not  seem  to  be. 

Q.  Can  you  see  any  reason  why  thev  poked  in  when  you  Uttle 
fellows  were  bidding  ? — A.  Well,  they  dicf. 

Q.  I  know;  but  what  do  you  think  was  their  purpose? — A.  I  did 
not  think  they  cared  so  much  for  getting  the  40*s  that  were  sparsely 
tfanbered,  but  there  was  considerable  competition  for  that  among  the 
local  people. 

Q.  Wlio  was  there  representing  the  Government ;  anyone  but  the 
register  and  receiver  at  the  land  office  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  there  any  representative  of  the  Indian  Office,  that  you 
know  of,  present  at  the  sale? — ^A.  Yes.  There  was  a  man  there  by 
the  name  of  Mr.  Beaulieu. 

Q.  Wliat  was  his  first  name  ? — ^A.  I  have  forgotten  now. 

Q.  Did  you  know  hiau  personally?  You  did  not  mean  Mr.  Gus 
Beaulieu,  who  sits  here  at  the  table — ^A.  No;  I  don't  think  it  was 
him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  connection  with  the  Indian  Office  was  ? — 
A.  I  never  knew  anything  about  that  one  there.  I  understood  he 
was  looking  after  tlie  interests  of  the  Indians. 

.    Q.  Was  he  the  only  one  tliat  you  know  of  wlio  was  there  ? — ^A.  Yes; 
I  don^t  remember  anyone  else  now.     It  was  11  years  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  attention  at  all  to  tlie  matter  of  the  valuation 
of  the  land,  the  appraisement  or  valuation  of  it,  before  the  sale? — 
A.  N(j ;  not  at  all.    Not  until  the  second  day.    I  knew  notliing  about  it. 

Q.  None  of  it  was  appraised  or  valued  at  less  than  85 1  ? — A.  No ;  $5 1 . 

Q.  Tliat  would  be  $1.25  an  acre  and  SI  would  cover  tlie  odds  and 
ends? — A.  Yes;  $3  a  thousand;  $51. 

Mr.  George.  Did  j^ou  know  any  of  these  bidders  ? 

A.  I  knew  some  of  them  by  sight.  Tliere  was  only  one  of  the  large 
bidders  that  I  knew,  Mr.  Shevlin,  but  I  don't  know  that  he  bid  any. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  the  large  bidders  were  doing  the  bid- 
ding? How  did  you  know  they  were  in  a  large  way  iiitert»sted  ? — A. 
Because  they  bought  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Certain  individuals  in  that  room  boii<2:ht  a  good  de«l  of  land  ? — 
A.  They  bought  a  good  deal  at  the  high  T)rices. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  who  they  were,  and  did  you  get  the  names? — A. 
At  the  time,  but  I  don't  remember  now.  I  remember  two  of  them. 
One  was  young  Walker  and  the  other  Mr.  Clarke.  Tlu^  others  I 
don*t  remember. 

Q.  Did  vou  identify  these  with  any  of  the  combinations  ? — A.  Did 
I!    No.     *  ' 

Q.  W  hat  about  these  appraisals  of  the  land  ?  Were  they  in  the 
form  of  books,  or  papers,  or  what? — A.  In  the  form  of  printed  books. 
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Q.  Did  you  got  ono  of  those  books? — ^A.  Yes.  They  were  dis- 
tributed there. 

Q.  You  state  you  did  not  know  much  about  tlie  appraisal  ?— A. 
Not  until  I  got  there. 

Q.  Were  they  abstracted  at  the  time,  so  that  you  could  see  just 
wiiat  the  values  were,  and  on  the  high-priced  lanci  see  on  what  you 
call  'Hhe  large  bidders"  were  bidding? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  on  the  land  at  low  appraisal  they  were  not  bidding?— A. 
They  bid  on  considerable  of  that,  even. 

O.  But  you  felt  irritated  after  two  hours'  bidding  that  you  sfot 
nothing  and  they  were  putting  things  out  of  your  reach  ? — A.  Well, 
I  was  not  willing  to  bid  high  enough  to  get  any;  that  was  the  trouble. 
I  did  not  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it  and  would  not  take  the  risk. 

Mr.  Graham.  Who  was  doing  the  bidduig  for  the  interests  Mr. 
Shevlin  represented  i 

A.  I  don't  know  that.  I  don't  remember  whether  Mr.  Shevlin 
bid  any  or  not.  I  knew  him,  but  the  others  from  Minneapolis  I  was 
not  acfjuainted  with  at  that  time. 

Q.  Were  vou  ac(|uainted  with  the  land  on  the  south  two  towii- 
shijps? — A.  Ko. 

QJ.  Have  you  ever  been  down  there? — A.  I  have*bnly  been  down 
on  the  fii-st  two  townships  one  trip. 

Q.*»  Have  you  ever  seen  the  heavy  timber  <m  the  south  townships?— 
A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  on  the  reservation  anj^vhere? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  heavily  timbered  land  in  that  sec- 
tion, either  on  or  off  the  reservation? — ^A.  No;  there  is  not  any. 
There  isn't  any  heavily  timbered  land  aloi^  the  n>ad  where  I  was 
accustomed  to  travel  l>etween  Bemidji  and  Urookston.     No. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Mr.  White,  you  mentioned  that  one  of  the  Beaulieus 
was  present.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  there  in  an  olficial 
capacity  ? 

A.  No,  I  don't ;  but  I  supposed  he  was  there  to  represent  the  In- 
dians. That  was  only  a  supposition.  I  don't  know  that  he  repre- 
sented the  Indians. 

The  committee  stands  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Wednes- 
day, January  24,  1912. 
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horning  session. 

Luther  Davies,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  sworn  by  the  chairman,  testifies 
as  follows: 

Examined  by  Chairman  Graham  : 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name,  Mr.  Daviest — ^A.  Luther  Davies. 

Q.  Where  is  your  residence? — A.  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — ^A.  Since  1892. 

Q.  That  has  been  and  is  your  home? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  occupation? — A.  Merchant. 

Q.  In  what  particular  line? — ^A.  Drv  goods  more  particularly. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business? — A.  Since  1892. 

Q.  Have  you  been  m  any  other  business? — A.  I  have  been  in  the 
general  merchandise  business. 

Q.  Other  than  the  store,  do  you  mean? — A.  Well,  that  would  be 
the  store. 

Q.  What  I  meant  was,  had  you  any  other  outside  business  or  busi- 
nesses?— ^A.  Well,  I  have  been  interested  more  or  less  in  the  invest- 
ments in  lands. 

Q.  Investments  in  this  State  of  Minnesota? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Indian  reservation  that  we  are  in- 
quiring about  at  White  Earth  ? — ^A.  Not  to  any  CTeat  extent. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  interested  there? — ^A.  No  more. 

Q.  Have  you  had? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that?— A.  In  1900. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  investment? — ^A.  Purchases  made 
at  the  land  sale  during  the  sale  on  November  26-28, 1900, 1  think. 

Q.  The  one  we  haabeen  referring  to  as  the  Crookston  sale? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  buy  at  the  sale,  timber  or  land  and  timber? — ^A. 
Well,  I  bought  the  timberlands — ^the  timber  and  the  land  at  the  sale. 

Q.  Well,  1  don't  care  to  go  into  that,  as  I  assume  Judge  Burch 
Imows  those  details  better  than  I  do.  Are  you  interested  in  any  way 
in  any  of  the  lumber  companies  that  are  mentioned  here,  such  as 
the  Nichols-Chisholm  or  Wild  Rice  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not. 

Q.  Have  you  been  at  any  time  ? — A.  Not  at  any  time ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  stockholder  in  any  liunber  concern  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  lumber  interests  you  have,  then,  are  individual? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  have  always  been,  have  they? — A.  Always. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  tmow  the  officers  and  the  principal  men  of  some 
of  9ie  lum&r  companies? — A.  I  know  some  or  them ;  yes,  sir. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  O'Brien: 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  to  the  Crookston  sale  in  1900,  Mr. 
Davies? — A.  I  happened  out  West  at  the  time,  and  I  was  out  there 
looking  up  some  mattei-s,  and  1  stopped  over  on  my  way  back,  at 
Crookston. 

Q.  And  you  were  present  during  the  entire  time  of  the  Crookston 
sale  of  November  27-28,  1900? — A.  At  the  sale,  do  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  think  1  was  present  for  a  dav  and  a  half  thereabout. 

Q.  You  bid  on  some  tracts  at  that  sale? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  in  your  own  way  your  experience  in  bidding  at 
that  sale? — A.  Well,  in  what  particular,  Mr.  O'Brien? 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  this,  state  whether  or  not  there  was  any  compe- 
tition when  you  commenced  to  bid,  and  whether  or  not  the  competi- 
tion ceased  when  you  ceased  bidding. — ^A.  Well,  I  recall  that  when 
the  sale  started  in,  the  first  few  numbers  1  think,  they  went  at  about 
the  appraised  value.  That  is  my  recollection.  Of  course,  12  years 
is  (juite  a  time  to  recall  things.  I  think  there  were  perhaps  a  half 
dozen  or  more  forties  that  were  sold  at  approximately  the  appraised 
vahie. 

Q.  Then  what  happened? — A.  Then  bidding  started  in  at  about 
that  time  or  a  little  later. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  about  the  bidding  started  in? — A.  I  mean 
this:  I  did  not  start  just  at  that  time.  The  gentleman  who  was  with 
me,  bidding  for  me,  did  start  in  to  bid. 

Q.  State  what  your  experience  was  in  this  bidding  as  to  whether 
or  not  you  were  compelled  to  bid  more  for  the  appraised  value  for 
the  ])ieces  you  got. — A.  Well,  the  bidding  was  quite  spirited. 

Q.  At  all  times? — A.  Generally  speaking,  I  should  say  at  all  times, 
barring  the  first  few  numbers. 

Q.  That  is  during  the  day  and  a  half  that  you  were  there?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  tracts  did  you  bid? — A.  Well,  I  couldn't  really  say 
without  I  had  the  numbers.  It  was  on  a  ceded  township  especially 
where  the  heavy  timber  was.  I  really  couldn't  say  from  the  map; 
the  numbers  would  answer  that  question  precisely.  I  think,  as  I 
recall  it,  they  were  in  the  townships,  the  numbers  1  had,  143,  144. 

Q.  The  two  south  townships? — A.  Wherever  those  are  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you  at  this  sale — a  cruiser  or  estimator?— A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  had  a  cruiser — Mr.  A.  D.  McDonald. 

Q.  And  you  had  information  as  to  the  quantity  of  pine  on  the 
different  numbers  on  which  you  bid? — A.  I  had  somej  yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  you  bid  at  that  sale  on  pine  lands?— A. 
That  is,  the  number  of  descriptions? 

Q.  No;  rather  the  amount  of  money  that  you  spent. — A,  Why, 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $19,000,  more  or  less. 

Q.  That  was  all  paid  during  the  first  day  and  first  half  of  the 
seccmd  day  ? — A.  As  1  recall  it ;  yes. 

Q.  What  happened  then? — A.  Well,  I  was  through. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  any  of  the  other  bidders  at  the  other  sale  or 
bidders  representing  the  large  companies? — ^A.  Well,  I  met  several 
gentlemen  there  off  and  on. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  land  you  bought! — ^A.  I  sold  it 

Q.  To  whom?— A.  To  Hovev  C.  Clarke. 
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Q.  When  ?— A.  I  think  it  was  November  28, 1900. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  receive  for  it? — ^A.  Why,  whatever  the 
unount  was,  I  <x>uldnx  state  the  exact  figures,  but  that  could  be 
ascertained  from  the  records. 

The  Chairmak.  Your  best  recollection,  if  you  have  any? 

A.  Total  of  it? 

The  Chausman.  Yes. 

A.  I  should  think  it  would  figure  up  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$24,000. 

The  Chairman.  About  $5,000,  then,  more  than  you  paid  for  the 
timber? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  received  that  from  Mr.  Clarke  before  the  sale  ended? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  do  any  bidding  after  selling  out  to  Mr.  Clarke? — A. 
!fo,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  in  a  little  more  detail,  Mr.  Davies,  what  trans- 
pired during  the  time  you  were  bidding  during  the  first  day  of  the 
sale  ?  Can  you  give  us  a  general  description  of  the  same,  what  took 
place,  your  own  experience  in  bidding? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I 
just  get  your  meaning,  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Q.  How  many  bidders  were  there  present — how  many  persons 
purchasing? — A.  I  couldn't  say.  We  first  met,  as  I  recollect  it,  in 
the  land  office,  and  that  room  was  too  small,  and  we  adjourned  from 
there  into  some  larger  room.  I  don't  recollect  the  name  of  the  place, 
but  there  were  a  great  many  people  there — there  might  have  been 
a  hundred  or  more.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  number.  bTit  I  know 
it  was  quite  filled  during  the  entire  time  that  I  was  there.  There 
might  have  been  a  hundred  people,  more  or  less. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  observe  at  any  time  that  when  yon  bid  upon 
certain  tracts  the  bidding  became  more  spirited  than  when  you  were 
not  bidding? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  to  that.  I  know  that  dur- 
ing the  time  T  was  bidding  there  was  very  active  competition  there. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  ieel  at  all  resentful  of  the  fact  that  when  you 
commenced  bidding  there  was  more  competition  than  when  you  were 
not  bidding? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  felt  resentful,  but  for 
some  little  time  I  was  ^not  able  to  secure  anything,  and  as  time  went 
on  I  rather  made  up  my  mmd  that  I  would  trj'^  and  secure  some  of 
these  pieces. 

Q.  Well,  didn't  you  enter  into  pretty  general  competition  your- 
self with  the  other  bidders  at  that  sale  during  the  first  day  and  the 
first  half  of  the  second  day  ? — A.  Yes,  yes ;  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  abstract.  Ex- 
hibit 17,  the  abstracts  of  the  four  townships.  I  would  like  to  call 
vour  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  the  patent  was  issued  to  Mr. 
bavies  June  22, 1903,  it  was  kept  off  the  record  until  June  3,  1009. 

« 

Examined  bv  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Mr.  Davies,  before  the  Crookston  sale  had  you  been  in  the  habit 
>f  investing  in  timberlands? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Pretty  generally,  or  only  occasionally  ? — A.  Only  occasionally. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  prior  to  the  Crookston  sale  had  you  been 
ioing  rtiatf — ^A.  Well,  I  had  been  interested  in  lands  for  possibly 
10  or  12  years  previous  to  that  time. 
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Q.  Then  you  were  fairly  familiar  with  what  the  necessary  things 
were  in  order  to  bid  intelligently? — ^A.  Somewhat  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  had  a  man  who  did  the  bidding  for  you.— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  had  an  expert  go  over  this  sroimd  and  compare 
the  timber  itself  with  the  estimates,  had  you? — ^A.  I  don't  Imow 
whether  he  went  over  the  ground  himself  personally  or  not.  I  know 
that  he  had  some  of  the  estimates.  How  he  secured  them  I  really 
don't  know. 

Q.  You  relied  on  his  judgment  in  this  regard? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  far  enough  yourself  or  through  him  or  throu^ 
anyone  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  estimates  or 
as  to  what  margin  there  was  between  the  estimate  and  the  fair  value 
of  the  land  ? — A.  I  don't  know  as  I  justquite  catch  that 

Q.  What  I  mean  to  get  at  is  this :  When  you  bid  on  a  tract  of 
land,  had  you  knowledge  of  what  the  fair  value  of  that  land  was, 
compared  with  the  estimate  made? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  had  that 
knowledge.    I  bought  it  thinking  that  I  had  it. 

Q.  You  had  it  through  your  expert? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  now  how  the  estimate  compared  with  the 
fair  value  as  it  was  reported  to  you? — A.  Why,  those  averaged— 
some  possibly  went  over,  some  were  higher,  and  some  were  about  the 
same.    They  averaged  according  to  the  particular  description. 

Q.  Did  you  bid  on  any  tracts  on  which  you  didn't  have  any  special 
information? — A.  No, sir. 

Q.  Did  you  bid  on  every  tract  about  which  you  had  such  infor- 
mation ? — A.  I  think  I  did ;  at  least  I  endeavored  to. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  estimate  now,  even  approximately,  of  the 
quantity  or  amount  you  got  for  the  $19,000? — A.  The  quantity  of 
tne  land  ?     I  think  something  like  33  descriptions. 

Q.  Thirtv-three  forties? — A.  Forties  and  fractional  forties,  I 
think.  I  think  there  were  some  lots  included  in  that  There  might 
be  some  over  or  some  under.    I  don't  know  the  exact  acrease. 

Q.  Did  you  get  there  at  the  opening  of  the  sale? — A.  YeSy  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  there  when  the  bidding  began? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  they  fii'st  started  that  sale  in  the  office  of  the 
register — of  the  land  office  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  the  meeting  was  there,  and 
they  adjourned  to  a  larger  room. 

Q.  There  was  no  actual  selling  there? — A.  There  was  no  actual 
selling  there.  It  was  announced  by  one  of  the  officials  in  charge  that 
they  would  adjourn  to  larger  quarters. 

Q.  And  that  was  a  public  hall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  present  recollection  is  there  were  about  a  hundred  or 
more  people  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  might  have  been  200,  I 
wouldn't  say. 

Q.  I  think  some  one  said  in  answer  to  such  a  question  that  there 
were  from  50  to  200  people  there. — A.  There  might  have  been.  I 
don't  know.    The  hall  was  well  filled. 

Q.  Who  conducted  the  sale?  Who  did  the  actual  selling f — A.  1 
think  there  was  a  gentleman  from  Crookston;  I  donH;  know  his  name. 

Q.  The  point  is.  Was  he  a  Government  officer  or  was  he  an  auc- 
tioneer?— A.  I  think  he  was  a  Government  officer;  I  wouldn't  say.  I 
don't  know.    My  impression  is  he  was  a  Government  officer. 
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Q«  So  far  as  his  part  of  the  work  is  concerned,  was  it  fairly  done?— 
A.  I  think  so ;  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  attempt  to  favor  one  bidder  as  against  an- 
other on  his  partf — ^A.  Wo,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  bids  were  usually  made  on  a  single  tract  ? — ^A. 
Oh,  that  would  varv.  Of  course,  I  couldn't  say  as  to  that.  There 
might  have  been  a  dozen. 

Q.  Did  the  first  bids  sometimes  fall  below  the  estimate  or  did  it 
generally  fall  below  the  estimates? — A.  I  don't  know  as  I  catch  thie 
meaning  of  that. 

Q.  Tfou  all  had  a  printed  slip  there  giving  a  description  and  esti- 
mated values,  didn't  you  ? — A.  i  es. 

Q.  Every  bidder  had  that?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  did  the  opening  bid  sometimes  fall  below  the  estimated 
value? — A.  In  no  instance  do  I  recollect  that.    I  understood  the  ap- 

E raised  value  was  the  minimum  price.  I  don't  recollect  anyone 
iddin^  below  the  appraised  value.  It  may  have  been  done.  If  so 
I  didn^  notice  it. 

Q.  Perhaps  the  seller,  the  person  conducting  the  sale,  would  not 
receive  a  bid  below  the  estimate. — A.  So  I  understood;  yes,  sir.  I 
think  that  was  the  general  understanding;  at  least,  it  was  my  under- 
standing. 

Q.  miat  was  your  plan  at  the  sale  in  bidding?  Did  you  usuallv 
make  the  opening  bid,  or  was  there  some  one  else  to  do  that? — A.  It 
would  vary.  Sometimes  I  would  make  it,  sometimes  other  parties 
would  make  it. 

Q.  You  stated  to  me  awhile  ago  that  you  were  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  principal  men  of  the  different  lumber  companies — the  bid 
companies.  How  many  companies  were  representea  there,  as  you 
recollect  it? — A.  I  don't  Imow. 

Q.  Well,  tell  us  some  that  you  do  know  were  there  by  representa- 
tives.— ^A.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  only  people  I  knew  at  the  sale  were 
three  gentlemen  from  Wisconsin,  Tnat  would  be  four,  including 
the  cruiser  I  had  with  me. 

Q.  The  only  ones  you  personally  knew  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  then  know  Mr.  Hovey  C.  Clarke? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  after  the  sale  opened  that  you  got  acquainted  with  him^ 
was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  then  know  of  him? — A.  Well,  I  may  have  heard  his 
name.    I  presume  I  had  heard  his  name. 

Q.  Washeconnected  with  one  of  the  lumber  companies? — A.  Well, 
now,  I  presume  he  was  connected — at  least,  I  understood  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Shevlin  Lumber  Co. 

Q.  I  haven't  heard  of  that  one  before.  Had  it  any  other  designa- 
tion ? — ^A.  I  don't  know.  I  wouldn't  say  the  Shevlin  Lumber  Co. ;  I 
would  say  Mr.  Shevlin's  company.  I  understood  that  he  was  a  part- 
ner of  IMir.  Shevlin. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Shevlin  operate  as  an  individual  or  through  some  cor- 
poration?— ^A.  I  don't  know.    I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Did  he  deal  very  extensively  in  lumlier  and  timberland? — ^A. 
Mr.  Shevlin? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  other  bidders  that  made  bids  through  a  sub- 
rtitute  instead  of  bidding  directly  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  no,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  there  a  reason  of  some  sort  for  that  ? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  ol 

Q.  T\Tiy  didn't  you  do  your  own  bidding? — ^A.  I  did  part  of  it 
In  fact,  I  did  most  of  it 

Q.  And  when  your  agent  did  it  I  suppose  he  did  the  bidding  under 
your  direction? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  a  code  of  signals  to  show  what  yon  wanted ! — A.  No, 
sir ;  we  had  no  code  whatever. 

Q.  When  the  bidding  began,  as  I  understand  you,  you  soon  noticed 
that  the  bidding  was  keener  when  you  were  bidding  than  it  was  at 
some  other  times  when  you  were  not? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  that 
would  necessarily  follow — that  it  was  keener. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  on  the  part  of  others  also  a  disposition  to  raise 
the  prices  up  on  you  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as'  they  showed  a  dis- 
position to  raise  it  on  me  any  more  than  on  anyone  else. 

Q.  Explain,  Mr.  Da  vies,  what  you  mean  by  anyone  else. — ^A.  Well, 
no  more  than  on  any  other  bidder. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  anything  that  appeared  to  be  collusion  or  con- 
cert of  action  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  bidders? — A.  I  don^  know 
that  I  did ;  these  gentlemen  were  all  strangers  to  me  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  or  four,  and  of  course  I  didn't  know  who  they  were. 

Q.  You  got  to  know  them  later  on,  did  you  not — ^who  the  bidden 
were? — A.  Some. 

Q.  Afterwards  identified  them  ? — A.  Some  of  them ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  in  other  words,  from  the  time  you  identified  them  until 
the  bidding  time  came,  with  the  knowledge  that  you  afterwards  ac- 
c^iiired,  can  you  say  that  there  had  been  anything  like  concert  of  ac- 
tion between  some  of  them? — A.  No;  I  don't  know  as  I  could  say 
that. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  who  got  most  of  the  land  that  was  sold  there?— 
A.  I  didn't ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  AVhen  you  made  purchases,  what  was  the  arrangement  with  ref- 
erence to  the  assignments  of  the  deed — the  patent,  deed,  or  whatever 
it  was  ?  AVhen  did  you  get  it  ? — A.  -  Well,  it  was  some  time  after  that, 
I  think  it  was  something  like  three  years  afterwards,  before  the  pat- 
ent was  issued. 

Q.  You  remember  Mr.  O'Brien's  statement  as  to  dates,  that  you 
^t  the  title  in  1903,  in  June — what  was  the  paper  by  which  you  got 
title  to  the  property,  do  you  remember? — A.  1  don't  remember. 

Q.  Well,  whatever  it  was,  what  did  you  do  with  it? — ^A.  I  didn't 
do  anything  with  it. 

Q.  At  (hat  time,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  land  was  yours,  was  it?— 
A.  Well,  of  course,  it  was  bid  in  by  myself. 

Q.  Well,  when  you  made  the  agreement  with  Mr.  Clarke,  to  which 
you  have  testified,  was  there  any  writing  of  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
•  Q.  The  agreement  in  writing  by  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Conveying  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  copy  of  that  agreement? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  still  got  that? — A.  1  think  I  have. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  get  it. — A.  I  haven't  it  here, 

Q.  You  haven't  it  here? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  arrangement  could  we  make  with  you  by  which  we  might 
get  it  and  make  a  copy  of  it? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know 
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Q.  Can^  you  recollect  in  substance  what  was  in  it? — A.  In  sub- 
stance, it  was,  I  think,  that  I  instructed  the  register  of  deeds  to  issue, 
to  turn  over  the  land  I  had  bought  at  that  sale  to  Hovey  C.  Clarke. 

Q.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  paper  title  issued  was  issued  to  you, 
wasnt  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  His  name  wasnt  substituted  for  yours  as  the  grantee  at  the  sale 
at  Crookston  ? — ^A.  I  had  offered  to  do  that,  I  presume. 

Q,  It  was  not  done,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  it  ? — A.  That  I  could 
not  say. 

Q.  You  did  later  make  a  deed  to  Mr.  Clarke  ? — A.  I  made  a  quit- 
claim deed ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  may  say  it  is  a  custom,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  give  direc- 
tions as  to  whom  the  patent  should  he  delivered  whon  they  come  to 
the  register.  The  Grovernment  sends  the  papers  to  the  register  to 
be  distributed  to  the  parties,  and  it  is  the  custom  to  direct  the  pat- 
entee to  leave  directions  to  whom  the  patents  may  be  delivered. 
Perhaps  that  is  what  he  means. 

Q.  I)o  you  recall  now  whether  the  patent  was  ipr>ucd  directly  to 
Mr.  Clarte  or  to  you? — A.  I  don't  ever  recall  getting  a  patenl. 

Q.  How  manv  hours  did  the  sale  last  durinff  the  first  dav? — A.  I 
think  we  opened  the  sale  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  possibly  a 
little  later,  and  closed  at  12  o'clock  noon;  and  I  think  we  then  opened 
about  2  o'clock — possibly  1.30 — and,  as  I  recall  it,  we  got  through 
about  5  o'clock. 

Q.  And  the  next  morning  about  the  same  way? — A.  About  the 
same  way. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean;  was  it  on  the  second  day  of  the  sale  when 
you  quit  bidding? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  about  noon — not  quite  nocm — 
but  I  think  they  were  nearly  over  with  it. 

Q.  You  had  quite  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Clarke,  of  course? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  introduced  by  some  one? — A.  I  don't  recall. 

Q.  Did  he  come  to  you  or  did  you  go  to  him? — A.  Oh,  he  must 
have  come  to  me,  because  I  certainly  didn't  go  to  him,  unless  I  met 
him.    I  don't  recall  just  when  I  met  him  nor  how  I  met  him. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  most  active  bidders  there,  or  at  least  you 
were  amojig  the  active  bidders? — A.  Well,  possibly  so;  I  don't 
know 

Q.  You  say  you  did  most  of  the  bidding  yourself? — A.  Well,  I 
would  qualify  that  by  saying  that  I  think  I  did  most  of  the  bidding. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  perfectly  apparent  from  your  conduct  there,  to 
any  observer,  that  you  were  an  active  competitor  for  timber  lands? — 
A.  Oh,  I  presume  so. 

Q.  Anyone  could  see  that? — A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  Did  you  do  any  figuring  with  Mr.  Clarke  as  to  the  amount  of 
money  you  had  expended  that  day  and  the  day  before?  In  other 
words,  did  you  figure  up  that  the  sum  total  of  your  purchases  would 
me  $19,000?— A.  I  think  we  did. 

Q.  Do  vou  remember  making  any  figures  on  paper,  or  how  did 
you  do  itf — A.  I  don't  remember  about  that. 

Q.  And  in  that — well,  was  it  this. way?  You  say  you  got  $24,000 
for  what  you  agreed  to  pay  $19,000  for.  And  did  he  just  agree  to 
give  vou  $6,000  more  than  your  purchase  amounted  to? — A.  Well, 
that  IS  about  ihe  substance  of  it. 
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Q.  And  in  that  arrangement  was  it  also  a  part  of  the  agreement 
that  you  were  to  quit  bidding  from  that  lime  on? — ^A.  There  was  no 
agreement  at  all  as  to  that.  I  stopped  because  I  was  at  the  end  of 
my — the  amount  that  I  expected  to  put  in,  namely,  about  $20,000. 

Q.  But,  after  having  sold  your  purchase,  $20,000  was  released, 
and  you  could  have  gone  on  and  reinvested  it  under  the  agreement 
with  Mr.  Clarke— not  only  $20,000,  but  $24,000. 

No  answer. 

Q.  Mr.  Davies,  was  not  there  some  understanding,  whether  it  was 
expressed  in  words  or  not,  that  you  were  to  cease  mdding  after  he 
bought  you  out? — A.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  understanding 
about  it. 

Q.  Well,  don't  you  see  that  the  reason  you  state  is  hardly  con- 
clusive as  a  reason  why  you  should  quit!  You  say  you  wanted 
funds,  when  in  fact  you  had  all  the  funds  you  started  with  and 
$5,000  more. — A.  Well,  I  was  through,  so  far  as  my  amount  that  I 
had  there  to  invest,  and  I  didn't  care  to  continue  any  furtJier. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  didn't  bid  any  more,  did  you? — A.  I 
think  not. 

Q.  And  you  never,  of  course,  paid  out  any  money  whatever  on  the 
purchases  yon  made? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  receive  the  $5,000  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When? — A.  Well,  I  think  that  same  day. 

Q.  In  what  form — check,  draft,  cash,  or  what? — A.  I  don't  re- 
member what  form ;  I  think  it  was  a  check  or  draft. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  whether  it  was  signed  by  Mr.  Clarke? — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  You  don't  remember? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  money  paid  immediately  after  he  bought  the  lands 
from  you  or  bought  them  for  investment? — A.  I  think  it  was.  At 
least,  I  think  I  received — I  don't  know  as  I  had  the  cash — ^but  I  think 
the  check  or  draft,  or  whatever  it  was,  was  paid  over  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  much  longer  did  you  stay  after  you  sold  to  Mr.  Clarke?— 
A.  How  much  longer  in  the  day,  do  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes;  or  dunng  the  sale. — A.  Well,  I  was  there  that  day;  I 
think  I  left  that  night. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  sale  continued  into  another 
day  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  You  of  course  went  to  Crookston  by  train? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  left  for  home,  I  presume,  at  the  next  convenient  train 
time  after  you  closed  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  that  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  what  took 
place? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  other  persons  who  were  bidding  there  and 
quit  bidding  as  you  did  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  know  whether  that  happened  or  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  expert,  or  the  man  who  was  your  substitute  bidder, 
know  anything  about  this  transaction — about  your  selling  what  you 
got  to  Mr.  Clarke? — A.  I  presume  he  did. 

Q.  AVho  was  he  ?— A.  Mr.  A.  D.  McDonald. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  now  ? — A.  Wausau,  Wis. 

Q.  That  is  your  home? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  He  is  still  in  the  lumber — ^timber  business  ? — ^A.  I  could  not  say 
as  to  that  I  heard  last  night  that  he  had  died  a  year  and  a  half  or 
two  a^o. 

Q.  Have  you  since  learned  what  lumber  concerns  Mr.  Clarke  is 
connected  with? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  is  exclusively  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, or  that  he  has  been,  excepting  by  hearsay  ? — ^A.  Only  hearsay. 

Q.  Well,  that  would  be  worth  repeating.  It  is  common  knowledge, 
I  suppose.  What  did  you  hear? — A.  I  didn't  hear  anything  except 
that  Lknow  there  are  certain  concerns  that  I  presume  he  is  interested 
in,  but  I  don't  know  anything  as  to  the  companies,  or  number  of 
them,  the  names  of  them,  or  the  location. 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  seeming  to  push  the  matter  so,  but  you 
see  Mr.  Clarke  is  a  stranger  to  me.  There  may  be  more  than  one  Mr. 
Clarke.  What  I  want  is  to  identify  this  particular  Mr.  Clarke.  Can 
you  make  that  identification? — A.  I  can  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  on  White  Earth  Reservation,  except  at  that 
time? — ^A.  ifo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  in  the  timber  yourself  on  that  occasion? — A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  lumber  manufacturing  business? — A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  bought  timber  land  it  was  for  speculative 
purposes? — ^A.  Purely  an  investment. 

Examined  by  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  In  bidding  for  investment,  how  long  did  you  expect  to  hold 
your  investment  before  realizing? — A.  Well,  I  really  didn't  know.  I 
didn't  know  whether  I  would  hold  it  a  dav,  or  a  vear,  or  2  vears,  or  10 
years.    T  had  really  no  knowledge  or  plans  with  reference  to  that. 

Q.  What  had  been  your  experience  with  investments  of  this  sort 
before? — A.  That  was  my  first  experience  at  a  land  sale. 

Q.  You  thought  you  might  sell  in  a  day  or  a  year? — A.  Well,  I 
think — r  was  buying  to  hold  this  land  indefinitely — I  thought  I  might 
hold  it  possibly  for  a  year,  or  4  or  5  or  10,  and  eventually  turn  it  over 
to  some  of  these  lumber  companies  who  wanted  to  manufacture  the 
timber. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  lumber  company  in  mind? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  oi  any  lumber  people  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  going  there,  were  you  just  going  to  get  some  of  this  timber 
to  hold  indemiitely? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  how  much  money  in  mind  to  invest? — A.  $20,000. 

Q.  But  the  day  after  you  made  your  investment,  or  began  to  make 
vour  investments,  you  found  a  party  to  sell  to,  and  so  you  sold  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  I  figurea  I  was  getting  a  reasonable  profit,  and  I  thought 
I  would  prefer  to  sell  it  rather  than  take  the  chance  of  fire  and  haz- 
iirds  of  various  kinds,  and  turn  a  quick  penny. 

Q.  You  regarded  that  as  a  reasonable  advance? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  $5,000  on  $19,000  investment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Twenty-five  per  cent? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  legitimate,  reason- 
able profit,  as  I  figured  it. 

Q.  Why  didnt  you  continue  that?  You  didn't  want  to  limit  your 
invefitment,  of  course? — ^A.  Yes;  I  expected  to  limit  it  to  the  $20,000. 
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Q.  But  yon  didn't  invest  the  $19,000  on  the  same  day,  or  the  next 
day.    You  really  put  up  no  money  whatever? — ^A.  Na 

Q.  You  received  $6,000  profit?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  \Miy  didn't  you  contmue  this  good  work? — ^A.  Well,  I  didn^ 
have  anv  monev  at  all,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned — ^not  actual  cash. 

Q.  But  you  had  bid  on  $19,000  worth  of  timber  land,  and  you 
made  a  profit  on  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  had  no  money,  how  could  you  pay? — A.  T  didn't  know 
as  T  could  if  I  didn't  have  the  money. 

Q.  Well,  then,  how  did  you  expect  to  get  the  land? 

The  Chairman.  He  didn't  say  he  had  no  money.  He  said  if  he 
had  none. 

Mr.  George.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  understood  you  to  say  you 
had  no  monev. 

A.  I  didn't  have  anything  over  my  current  exi>enses. 

Q.  You  didn't  have  $19,W0  to  pay  for  the  land  you  bought?— A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Well,  how  did  you  expect  to  get  it? — A.  Well,  I  expected  to 
buy  it  and  pay  for  it  after  I  got  through.  I  expected  to  get  it 
through  the  bank.  My  credit  was  good.  I  had  no  special  plans  in 
regard  to  the  actual  cash. 

Q.  Well,  then,  if  you  could  have  gotten  $19,000  from  the  bank  bv 
reason  of  having  credit  for  this  amount  of  timber,  why  couldn't  you 
have  goiic  on  in  your  purchases?    Why  not  buy  $19,000  worth  morel 

No  answer. 

Q.  If  vou  were  selling  vour  land  for  $5,000  advance,  you  were 
getting  $24,000  for  a  $19,000  investment.  Why  couldn't  you  have 
continued  straight  through  the  sale? — A.  I  never  thought  of  it  I 
sup[)()se  I  could  have.    It  never  entered  my  head  to  do  it. 

Q.  It  was  like  picking  up  $5,000,  wasnt  it? — A.  In  a  way;  yes. 

Q.  Til  a  dav  and  a  half  you  had  realized  $5,000  more  than  you  had 
come  over  with.  You  didn't  have  to  go  to  the  banks  to  get  credit 
then.  AVliy  not  continue  in  that  way? — A.  Well,  I  presume  it  would 
have  been  a  good  thing  to  have  done  it,  but  it  never  occurred  to  me. 

Q.  You  were  $5,000  richer.  You  came  there  with  a  real  desire  to 
make  some  money? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  going  away  with  the  realization  that  you  had  made 
monev? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  why  didn't  you  continue  to  make  money? — A.  Well,  I 
never  thought  of  doing  that  way.  That  is  not  the  way  I  did.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  at  the  time. 

Q.  Well.  I  think,  if  I  was  making  an  investment  of  $19,000,  and 
could,  in  a  day  and  a  half,  sell  that  for  $24,000,  and  make  $5,000 
clear,  I  would  have  hung  on  to  that  sale  as  long  as  it  lasted. — A 
Well,  after  I  got  through,  all  the  lands  were  practically  sold  that  I 
was  interested  in ;  there  was  nothing  there,  so  rar  as  I  was  concerned. 
There  were  some  agricultural  lands,  in  which  I  was  not  interested 
at  all,  but  the  l>est  of  the  lands  were  sold  when  I  quit 

Q.  In  the  first  day  and  a  half,  all  the  good  timber  lands  were 

§one? — A.  Yes,  sir;  those  that  I  had  any  record  of  were  cleaned  ap. 
o  far  as  I  was  concerned  I  was  all  through.  I  didn^t  want  to  taw 
any  chances  on  anything  else,  because  I  was  not  sufficiently  posted  as 
to  what  was  on  the  lanoT   I  might  have  gone  on,  but  that  would  have 
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been  speculation,  pure  and  simple.  I  was  there  to  buy  these  lands 
and  hold  them  indefinitely,  if  I  had  to.  Well,  if  I  had  gone  on  and 
bought  the  land,  as  you  suggest,  without  having  any  knowledge  about 
it,  that  would  be  speculation,  pure  and  simple,  and  I  would  fa^  taking 
chahces  on  any  of  the  land. 

Q.  You  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  any  of  the  other  land? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  This  cruiser  had  no  knowledge? — A.  Not  that  I  know.  Of 
these  lands  which  I  bought,  I  thought  I  had  certain  knowledge  as  to 
their  value,  otherwi^  I  would  not  have  been  in  there  at  all.  If  I 
was  to  go  on  and  buy  the  lands  I  had  no  knowledge  of  at  all,  I  might 
buy  them  at  the  appraised  value  and  possibly  come  out  whole  or 
make  a  little;  but  I  didn't  know.    It  was  too  uncertain. 

Q.  You  felt  you  were  out  of  it  after  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  You  had  no  knowledge  of  any  other  lands  whatever? — A. 
No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  gentleman  representing  the  interests  here  who 
would  like  to  ask  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  R.  J.  PowEix.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  please. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  put  in  the  record  what  parties  you 
represent  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  represent  the  Nichols-Chisholm  Lumber  Co.  for  the 
purpose  of  this  examination. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Powell  : 

Q.  Mr.  Davies,  as  I  understand  your  statement,  the  most  of  the 
timber  had  been  sold  during  the  first  day  and  the  first  half  of  the 
second  day? — A.  Yes;  the  timber  in  which  I  was  interested. 

Q.  Now,  the  sale  commenced  with  the  south  township  of  the  four 
townships  involved,  did  it  not  ? — A.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  mentioned  town  143 — 37.  Do  you  recall  whether  the  sale 
commenced  in  that  township? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  don't  remember? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  your  statement  is  that  when  the  adjournment  occuri'ed 
at  noon  on  tne  second  day  you  had  bid  on  all  the  stuff  that  you  cared 
to  purchase? — A.  Yes,  approximately.  There  might  have  been  a  few 
forties  there,  you  know,  but  it  was  not  worth  while  bidding,  so  I 
didnH;  pay  much  attention. 

Q.  Tnat  was  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out. 

Examined  by  Mr.  O'Brien  : 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  rumors  of  a  combine,  Mr.  Davies? — A.  Why, 
yes;  I  think  I  did  hear  rumors,  some  little  talk  around. 

Q.  Very  general  at  the  time? — A.  I  don't  know  how  general  it 
was.  I  aon  t  know  where  I  heard  of  it,  but  my  impression  is  that 
there  was  some  talk  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  as  to  who  were  in  the  combine? — A. 
No;  I  didn't. 

Mr.  Powell  here  requested  that  on  account  of  the  recent  severe 
illness  of  Mr.  Nichols,  of  the  Nichols-Chisholm  Lumber  Co.,  he 
would  reotiest  that  Mr.  Nichols  be  allowed  to  testify  before  the  com- 
mittee at  Detroit,  which  was  near  his  home;  and  also  that  on  account 
of  the  books  of  the  company  being  at  Frazee,  he  would  request  that 
Mr.  Backus,  the  bookkeeper,  be  allowed  to  testify  there  before  the 
committee — at  Detroit. 
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Mr.  Nichols  and  Mr.  Backus  were  excused  from  appearing  before 
the  committee  here  at  this  time,  the  understanding  being  that,  if  the 
committee  went  to  Detroit,  both  gentlemen  would  oe  examined  there; 
otherwise,  they  would  be  subject  to  the  call  of  tbe  committee,  iSi, 
Powell  having  stated  that  they  would  go  to  Washington,  or  anywhere 
the  committee  desired  to  testify. 

John  eT.  Lynch,  sworn  by  the  chairman,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Chairman  Graham: 

Q.  riive  your  full  name. — A.  John  J.  Lynch.  • 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — A.  Minneapolis. 

Q.  How  long  has  Minneapolis  been  your  home? — A.  About  three 
months. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  that? — A.  At  White  Earth,  Minn. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  in  the  village  of  White  Earth,  or  on  the  reserva- 
tion ? — A.*^  In  the  village  of  White  Earth. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? — ^A.  Between  15  and  16  years. 

Q.  Where  do  you  call  your  home  now? — ^A.  Well,  I  presume  it 
would  be  divided  between  Minneapolis  and  White  Earth  now. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  occupation? — ^A.  I  am  doing  nothing  at 
present. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business! — ^A.  Since 
I  came  to  Minneapolis. 

Q.  Before  that  what  were  you  doing? — A.  Why,  I  did  a  little  land 
buying  and  general-store  business  and  various  little  small  speculat- 
ing around  in  that  way. 

Q.  You  did  sort  of  a  general  merchandising  in  White  Earth?— A. 
Yes ;  my  wife  did.    I  am  a  party  to  it,  I  suppose. 

Q.  And  when  you  speak  of  buying  and  speculating  around,  what 
kind A.  Oh,  I  sold  land  and  timber,  etc. 

Q.  Are  you  experienced  in  timber  matters? — A.  Oh,  moderately  so! 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Don't  be  ashamed ;  just  tell  what  you  have  done. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  familiar  with  the  timber  and  lumber 
business? — A.  All  mv  life. 

Q.  How  large  a  place  is  this  village  of  White  Earth? — A.  About 
400. 

Q.  And  how  is  that  population  divided  racially — ^how  many  are 
white  and  liow  many  are  Indians? — A.  Mostly  Indians;  90  per  cent 
Indians. 

Q.  Who  conducts  the  business  in  the  village,  the  whites  or  the 
Indians? — A.  Indians. 

Q.  Wliat  business  or  businesses  are  the  Indians  engaged  in  there!— 
A.  In  the  village? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  there  are  three  or  four  general  stores  and 
blacksmith  shops  and  butcher  shops,  etc. 

Q.  Conducted  by  them?  Of  course  you  meaii  to  include  in  tho 
term  Indians  everyone  having  any  degree  of  Indian  blood? — ^A.  Yea, 
sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  persons  to  whom  you  refer  now  have  a  slight 
admixture  of  Indian  olood  only? — ^A.  In  varying  deffreeeu 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  largest  proportion  oi  the  percentage 
of  Indian  blood  in  the  persoas  engaged  in  the  mercantile  bosiness 
there? — A.  Well,  probably  half-breed  would  be  as  near  an  approach 
to  an  Indian  as  there  is  in  business  there. 
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Q.  How  many  churches  in  the  village? — A.  Two,  adjacent  to  the 
Tillage. 

Q.  And.  of  course,  a  school? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Graaed  school? — A.  There  are  two  or  three  schools. 

Q.  Separate  ones  ? — A.  One  is  a  denominational  school — a  Catholic 
school — and  the  other  is  a  Government  school — that  is,  a  Government 
boarding  school — and  there  is  a  Government  day  school. 

Q.  Well,  does  the  village  maintain  a  public  school? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  these  children  do  who  don't  care  to  ffo  to  the  Catholic 
school  or  the  Government  Indian  school? — A.  Go  abroad  or  go 
without. 

Q.  Are  there  any  arrangements  there  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
public  school  ? — A.  Nothing  outside  of  what  T  have  stated. 

Q.  Is  it  because  there  is  no  need  of  it? — A.  Well,  perhaps  there 
has  been  no  need  of  it.  There  may  be  need  of  it  at  the  present  time^ 
but  they  have  not  yet  organized  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  entire  reservation  of  White  Earth? — 
A.  Oh,  generally ;  yes. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  this  morning,  Mr.  Lynch,  about 
the  four  townships  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  reservation  which 
were  sold  in  1900? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  are  familiar  with  them,  too? — A.  In  a  general 
way ;  yes. 

Q.  How  did  the  timber  of  these  four  secti(ms  conipare  with  the 
timber  on  the  other  portions  of  the  reservation? — A.  Well,  I  suppose 
it  might  have  compared  favorably  with  timber  in  the  towns  south 
and  southwest  of  it,  but  generally  at  didn't  compare  favorablv  with 
the  timber  in  142,  87-58. 

Q.  It  was  not  as  good  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  larjge  are  the  largest  trees — pine  trees? — A.  Oh,  there 
might  be  special  ones  4  feet  on  the  stump.  That  would  be  special 
ones. 

Q.  And  then  dropping  down  to  the  next  grade,  would  be  of  what 
diameter? — ^A.  Two  feet  would  be  a  fair  average  for  the  bigger 
stuff.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  smaller  stuff  that  is  now  logged 
that  wasn't  a  few  years  ago. 

Q.  What  is  the  minimum  size? — A.  Five  inches  thick  and  10  feet 
long. 

Q.  What  use  is  made  of  that? — A.  Oh,  lath  or  shingles. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  proportion  of  increase  in  the  value  of 
that  timberland  that  was  sold  in  1900? — A.  Increase  in  growth  or 
value  ? 

Q.  In  value? — ^A.  It  would  have  increased  twofold,  anyway. 

Q.  That  is,  doubled?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  the  timber  been  cut  off  of  that  land 
any? — A.  I  tihink  the  greater  portion  of  it  has.  I  have  not  been 
over  the  four  ceded  towns  in  3  or  4  years,  but  from  general  informa- 
tion I  believe  that  75  per  cent  of  it  is  cut. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  soil  through  the  reservation  gen- 
erally— through  the  timber  part  of  the  reservation? — A.  Through 
the  timber  part  of  the  reservation  a  light  soil  with  a  gray  subsoil. 

Q.  Well,  tiie  soil  has  plenty  of  moisture  and  is  fairly  productive, 
isnt  itt— A.  There  are  parts  of  the  reservation  very  productive  anct 
other  parts  not  80. 
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Q,  What  is  the  character  of  the  soil;  that  is,  in  such  as  you  d^ 
scribe? — A.  You  mean  in  the  timber  section? 

Q.  On  any  part  of  the  reservation. — A.  Oh^  on  the  prairie  portioo 
of  the  reservation  it  is  a  black  loam  mixed  with  sand,  with  rather  a 
firm — a  sandy  clay  subsoil. 

Q.  Is  it  more  productive  than  the  cleared  land  than  the  timberland 
when  clear? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  are  the  usual  products  of  the  farm  there? — ^A.  Otta, 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  flax,  potatoes,  a  little  com.  Com  doesn't  thrive 
verv  well  there. 

0.  Corn  IS  not  raised  there  for  marketing  purposes? — ^A.  Xo;  it 
doesn't  do  very  well. 

Q.  f)n  account  of  the  soil  or  the  climate? — A.  Climate  more  than 
soil.    It  is  pretty  well  north.    The  season  is  pretty  short    Cold  nights. 

Q.  '\\liat  is  fairly  improved  farm  land  worth,  take  an  80-acrc 
tract  of  land,  mostly  under  cultivation,  with  fairly  good  dwelling 
houses  and  some  outbuildings  on  it  and  fences? — A.  At  the  present 
time? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  ^Vliy,  I  should  think  a  good,  fair  land— $20  to  $25  an 
acre  would  be  ii  fair  valuation  for  such  land  and  improvements  as 
you  stnte. 

Q.  What  is  the  land  worth  now  as  compared  to,  say,  five  years 
ago? — A.  Of  course  there  is  no  value  to  the  land,  only  comparative 
value.  That  land  is  perhaps  worth  just  as  much  as  land  as  it  is 
down  in  Illinois,  where  it  is  worth  $200  an  acre;  but  the  surrounding 
conditi<  ns  don't  warrant  any  such  prices,  and  I  would  think  thai 
land  there  5,  6,  7,  8  vears  ago,  or  10  vears  ago,  was  not  worth  to  ex- 
ceed $10. 

Mr.  George.  With  improvements? 

The  Witness.  Well;  there  were  not  any  improvements  to  speak 
of  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Geoikje.  But  the  increase  has  been  made  by  improvements. 

The  WriNESs.  Well,  the  increase  is  made  by  the  improvements 
and  by  the  conditions  that  exist  surrounding  the  place  as  to  schools 
and  churches  and  shops  and  a  variety  of  things  that  go  to  make  a 
country  a  homelike  place. 

Q.  To  what  extent  has  the  agricultural  land  been  utilized  bv  the 
Indian  population?  How  much  farming  are  they  doing? — ^A.  Very 
little. 

Q.  WTiat  is  the  character  of  that? — A.  Well,  a  great  many  of  them 
have  a  little  garden — half  an  acre  or  so.  A  few  or  them  small  farms, 
which  they  work  indifferently. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  homes? — A.  Some  have  fair 
homes. 

Q.  Frame  houses? — A.  Yes,  some  frames;  and  there  are  a  number 
of  log  houses  in  some  se<.*tions  of  the  reservation.  They  all  have 
fairly  warm,  comfortable  homes  of  some  kind  to  live  in,.  It  may  not 
be  very  pretentious. 

Q.  Do  the  full-bloods  or  the  Indians  of  more  than  half  Indian 
blood  in  them — what  is  the  character  of  their  homes? — ^A.  Some  of 
those  have  as  good  homes  as  some  of  the  whiter  ones. 

Q.  Are  they  usually  of  their  own  construction? — ^A,  Some  are  and 
some  are  not 
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Q.  What  means  have  they  for  getting  cash  money? — A.  Wliy,  not 
a  great  deal,  only  by  labor,  "working  out. 

Q.  How  are  they  in  that  regard  ? — A.  They  do  a  little  hunting  and 
fishing  sometimes. 

Q.  How  are  they  with  reference  to  willingness  to  labor  ? — A.  Some 
are  quite  ^ood. 

Q.  And  when  they  work,  how  are  they? — A.  Some  of  them  are 
ve^  good. 

Q.  Give  us  an  idea  of  how  much  that  covers  on  a  percentage 
basis. — ^A.  Well,  I  would  say  that  they  would  compare  favorably 
well  with  a  mixed  community  of  whites  as  necessity  requires.  The 
necessity  hm  a  great  deal  to  do  with  how  a  man  works. 

Q.  White  or  red  ? — A.  White  or  red  or  black. 

Q.  What  is  the  Government  school  or  any  Government  agent  doing 
up  there  in  the  way  of  teaching  them  better  methods  of  farming  or 
anything? — A.  Well,  the  Government  school  there  has  a  garden  of 
possibly  20  acres.  They  raise  a  variety  of  things  in  it  and  use  those 
children  in  the  seeding  and  cultivating  and  garnering  in,  and  in  that 
way  they  get  some  little  attention  along  the  garden  lines. 

Q.  Is  there  any  agency  or  any  means  by  which  the  others  are 
helped,  by  suggestion  or  otherwise? — rA.  Very  little  at  the  present 
time. 

Q.  Has  there  been? — A.  Well,  I  believe  there  have  been  efforts 
made  to  supply  them  with  machinery  and  cattle  and  horses,  and  in- 
atuctors  to  go  among  them  and  help  them  use  them,  but  it  seems  to 
have  lapsed  into  practically  nothing  at  the  present  time. 

Q,  Did  you  have  a  chance  to  observe  the  effect  of  that  plan? — A. 
Why,  yes;  in  a  way. 

^  Q.  How  did  it  work? — ^A.  I  think  it  worked  fairly  well.  At  one 
time  on  the  reservation  it  worked  so  well  that  there  were  perhaps 
cultivated  by  the  Indians  20  years  ago  two  or  three  times  as  much 
as  there  is  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Still,  they  have  the  same  land  or  holdings  now,  haven't  they? — 
A.  No:  not  now. 

Q.  Generally  speaking? — A.  No;  they  did  haA'e  up  to  two  or  three 
years  a^o. 

Q.  What  changed  it? — A.  A  great  many  of  them  have  since  then 
sold  their  land. 

Q.  What  are  those  doing  who  sold  their  lands? — A.  Well,  virtu- 
ally what  they  did  before.    They  didn't  do  anything  with  the  land. 

Q.  Didn't  they  have  to  move  off  after  selling? — A.  Some  have  and 
some  have  not. 

Q.  Where  did  they  move  to? — A.  Into  the  villages  around,  to 
their  sisters,  or  brothers,  or  fathers,  and  lived  there. 

Q.  Again  referring  more  particularly  to  the  Indians  who  are  full 
bloods  or  nearly  so  and  who  live  on  tne  farm,  please  tell  us  about 
how  they  are  provided  with  stock — ^horses  or  cattle. — A.  Not  very 
well. 

Q.  Well,  take  an  average  example  and  give  it  as  an  illustration. — 
A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  suppose  that  they  would  average  a  head  apiece 
of  either  horses  or  cattle  throughout  tne  reservation. 

Q.  Do  they  make  provision  for  wintering  whatever  stock  they 
may  have? — A.  Some  of  them  do  very  little  along  that  line  and 
othera  are  quite  shiftle^. 
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Q.  Have  many  of  them  or  most  of  them  vehicles? — ^A.  Any  of 
them  who  have  anything  to  draw  vehicles  have  some  kind  of  vehicle. 

Q.  AVhat  do  you  say,  3lr.  Lynch,  as  to  the  class  of  Indians  I  refer 
to,  whether  more  than  half  of  them  do  have  a  horse  or  a  horse  and  a 
vehicle  of  some  sort?— A.  About  half  of  them,  at  least. 

Q.  A  plow  and  some  other  farming  implements? — A.  Yes;  I  giiess 
the  (Tovornniput  has  furnished  them  with  a  plow  or  plows  innumer- 
able times.  That  is  not  saying  that  they  have  them  at  the  present 
time;  some  have  and  some  have  not. 

Q.  How  many  roonis  in  the  houses — their  homes? — A.  Some  of 
them  are  pretty  spacious  houses — four  or  five  rooms,  others  seven 
rooms,  and  others  have  only  one  room  or  a  room  and  an  irftic. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  their  homes? — A.  In  some  of  them;  yes. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  their  mode  of  life  there — they  use  stoves 
and  cook  in  the  ordinary  way? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  20  years  you  have  been  familiar  with  the  reserva- 
tion what  progress  have  they  made  toward  a  better  civilization?— A 
Along  industrial  lines,  none;  along  educational  lines,  some;  along 
sociallines,  don't  believe  they  have  improved  any. 

Q.  Along  industrial  lines,  according  to  a  former  answer  you  made, 
they  have  retrogi-aded ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  thev  have. 

0.  Along  educational  lines,  I  gather  from  what  you  have  stated 
that  the  progress  is  confined  to  the  children? — A.  Yes. 

0.  Perhaps  a  slight  reflex  on  the  old  folks.  How  about  that?— A 
Well,  yes;  there  is,  of  course. 

Q.  The  education  of  the  children  reflects  somewhat  on  the  old 
folks? — A.  Certainlv;  communication  breeds  some  kind  of  manners, 
good  or  bad. 

Q.  Well,  in  this  case  is  it  having  any  perceptible  effect? — A.  Edu- 
cationally, yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment,  Mr.  Lynch,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  making 
any  serious  effort  to  make  a  farmer  out  of  the  Indian  who  has 
reached  middle  life  or  beyond  it? — A.  I  would  think  there  was  not 
much  chance  of  reclaiming  him. 

Q.  Below  what  age  do  you  think  something  could  be  done  with 
him? — A.  My  opinion  is  that  the  Indian,  banded  together,  living  in 
association  with  other  Indians  only,  does  not  improve  along  tnese 
lines.  The  only  way  that  I  have  seen  any  marked  improvements 
along  industrial  lines  with  an  Indian  is  when  he  is  segregated  from 
the  band — outside. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  what  becomes  of  the  children  who  are  edu- 
cated in  the  Government  schools  and  go  back  to  their  homes?— A. 
Some  of  them  drift  right  back  into  the  wigwam  and  become  as  much 
of  an  Indian  as  they  were  without  an  education,  and  some  of  them 
drift  into  the  cities;  some  of  them  marry  into  outside  families  and 
scatter  out  through  the  country  and  some  of  them  make  good  and 
some  don't. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  go  back — retrograde? — A.  Oh,  of 
the  young  people,  I  don't  think  a  very  large  proportion.  I  don't 
think  they  are  any  worse  along  these  lines  than  some  of  the  whites 
are.  I  think  vou  will  find  that  in  all  communities;  vou  will  find 
whites  that  are  worthless  and  those  that  are  progressive.  You  vrill 
find  it  among  the  Indians,  too. 
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Q.  Yes;  but  my  point  was  to  get  at  some  proportion  as  to  the 
children  who  go  to  the  Government  schools  and  go  back  to  their 
homes  and  lapse  into  uncivilized  ways. — A.  Oh,  perhaps  25  or  30  per 
cent  of  them  lapse.  I  have  not  made  an  intricate  study  of  this  ques- 
tion at  all. 

Q.  I  understand.  Your  answer  was  only  approximately. — A.  I 
was  only  speaking  from  general  observation. 

•Q.  Your  chance  to  observe  has  been  fairlv  good? — A.  Fairly  good. 

Q.  And  I  take  it  that  you  have  powers  oi  observation,  so  I  thought 
I  would  ask  you. — A.  Well,  I  think  that  that  would  be  about  right, 
as  far  as  I  can  see  it. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch  : 

Q.  Among  the  various  methods  for  the  dissemination  of  intelligence 
at  White  Earth  you  mention  schools  and  churches.  Haven't  they 
anv  newspapers  up  there? — A.  Yes;  there  is  a  paper  up  there. 

Q.  You  forgot  to  mention  that. — A.  I  was  not  asked  any  question 
about  it. 

Q.  What  do  they  call  that?— A.  The  Tomahawk. 

Q.  Well,  they  do  have  a  newspaper,  as  well  as  schools  and  churches 
for  that  purpose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  over  practically  the  east  half  of  the  reserva- 
tion?— A.  I  have  been  over  the  whole  reservation  generally. 

Q.  Well,  particularly  you  have  been  over  the  east  half,  the  timber 
part? — A.  I  have  been  over  that  portion;  yes. 

Q.  In  the  west  half  there  is  less  timber,  isn't  there? — A.  Yes;  in 
the  west  about  one-quarter  of  the  reservation  is  prairie. 

Q.  What  is  the  rest,  in  the  west  half,  you  say? — A.  About  one- 
quarter  of  the  reservation  is  prairie,  in  the  west  half,  and  perhaps  a 
little  more  than  one-quarter,  about  30  per  cent,  prairie. 

Q.  Now,  the  timberland  that  has  reallv  been  purchased  for  timl>er 
purposes  by  anybody  has  been  practically  in  the  east  half  of  the  reser- 
vation?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  confine  myself  to  the  east  half. — A.  All  right. 

Q.  The  west  half  has  been  preferable  for  agricultural  purj^oses? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  practically  over  this  east  half? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  were  acting  for  the  Government,  as  manager  of  its 
sa^Tnill,  whereabouts  was  that  mill  located? — A.  Section  IJ — 
143—39. 

Mr.  Gix^RGS.  Was  that  in  one  of  these  four  eliminated  townships? 

A.  No;' it  was  not. 

Witness  indicates  on  the  map. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  third  tier  of  townships  from  the  east  side  and 
the  third  tier  of  townships  from  the  south  side? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is 
in  the  third  from  the  east  line  of  the  original  reservation. 

Q.  I  am  taking  in  the  whole  reserv-ation.  You  have  been  over 
thef=e  four  eliminated  townships,  have  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  been  over  them  befoi-e  the  Crookston  sale?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  what  purpose? — A.  Looking  at  the  timber. 

Q.  Estimating  and  cniising? — A.  I  did  not  actually  estimate. 

Q.  Well,  cruising? — A.  No;  T  didn't  cruise, onh'  in  a  general  way. 
I  did  not  make  any  definite  estimates.  "  ^ 
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Q.  In  whose  employ  were  you  at  the  time? — A.  I  was  not  in  any- 
body's. 

dJ.  Do  you  know  of  the  Akelev  Lumber  Co.  ? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  Mr.  Akeley's  employ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  cruisers  or  estimators  for  the  Akeley  Lum- 
ber Co.? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? — A.  Those  I  was  associated  with  were  A.  EL 
Hatcher  and  Mr.  Depew. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  a  man  by  the  name  of  Vaver? — ^A.  J.  D.  Vaver. 
I  knew  him ;  I  didn't  know  that  he  cruised. 

Q.  Well,  no  matter.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  the 
cruisers  of  the  H.  C.  Akeley  Lumber  Co.  relative  to  the  four  town- 
ships and  the  pine  on  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they — did  they  assert  that  they  had  esti- 
mated the  pine  in  the  four  townships? — A.  They  did. 

Q.  This  was  before  the  Crookston  sale? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  thev  estimated  the  standing  pine  at?— A. 
Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  120,000,000. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  twenty  million? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  do  vou  know  what  the  Government  estimate  was? — A. 
Practicallv;  I  think  it  was  78,000,000,  according  to  the 

Q.  You*^  think  it  was  78,000,000?— A.  I  think  it  was  78,000,000;  I 
couldn't  say  exactly 

Q.  Well,  no  matter.  You  say  that  these  people  for  the  H.  C 
Akelejr  Lumber  Co.  had  estimated  it  before  the  Crookston  sale;  fig- 
ured it  and  estimated  it  at  in  the  neighborhood  of  120,000,000?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  are  those  men  now?  Are  they  alive? — A.  I  believe 
they  are.    I  don't  know  just  where  they  are. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  they  could  be  found  ? — A.  No  doubt. 

Q.  Would  you  mind  informing  me  what  you  can  learn  in  regard  to 
that  later — as  to  how  they  can  be  found,  where  they  are? — A.  Why, 
Depew — I  don't  know  where  he  Ls. 

Q.  I  know  you  don't  know  now. — A.  Well,  I  couldn't  get  anj 
information,  perhaps,  here  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Has  the  II.  C.  Akeley  Co.  entirely  dissolved? — ^A.  Yes;  I  un- 
dei'stand  so. 

Q.  Mr.  Akeley  has  married  and  gone  to  California,  and  he  was  the 
principal  man  in  the  firm? — A.  There  were  several.  Farr,  he  is 
dead. 

Q.  Never  mind,  then.  I  only  want  to  ^t  track  of  these  estimators. 
Did  you  ever  talk  with  any  other  estimators,  of  any  other  com- 
pany?— A.  No;  I  have  heard  other  estimators  discuss  the  situation, 
however. 

Q.  Had  they  been  over  the  land? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  did  they  estimate  it  at?  You  can  give  hearsay,  if  you 
want  to.  Tlie  committee  wants  to  know. — ^A.  I  could  not  say  what 
anv  of  them  did  sav  the  estimate  was. 

Q.  That  is,  as  to  the  total  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  sure  that  was  the  four  townships? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  you  talk  with  ^hem  before  the  Crookston  sale  or 
after? — A.  With  these  associates  of  the  Akeley  Lumber  Co.! 

Q.  Yes.^— A.  Both  before  and  after. 
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Q.  Did  you  attend  the  Crookston  sale  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  spot? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  the  while? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  reason  for  going  there — for  investment,  or  did 
you  go  for  some  one  else? — A.  I  went  there,  I  presume,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  H.  C.  Akeley  Lumber  Co. 

Q.  The  H.  C.  Akeley  Lumber  Co.;  all  right.  How  long  before 
the  sale  did  you  get  there  ? — A.  On  the  morning  of  the  sale,  about  7 
o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  the  adjourned  procession  from  the  land  office 
to  the  hall  ?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  commencement  of  the  bidding? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  was  it,  spirited  or  rather  lifeless — at  first  I  mean ;  at  the 
beginning? — A.  I  don't  recall  exactly  how  it  opened  up,  but  after  we 
got  going  I  guess  there  was  some  pretty  stiff  bidding;  quite  a  lot 
of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  this  gentleman  on  the  witness  stand,  Mr.  Davis, 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Saw  him  bid? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  get  a  little  more  vigor  in  it  after  he  started  in  than 
before — a  little  more  life? — A.  Why,  at  times  it  did. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  at  the  time  they  already  commenced  of  a  com- 
bine or  pool  ?  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at,  Mr.  Lynch,  and  you  need 
not  beat  around  the  bush. — A.  At  the  time  they  already  had  com- 
menced ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Afterwards? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  soon  afterwards? — A.  I  heard  the  first  evening  that  there 
was  a  combine. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  who  was  in  it  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Anybody  that  was  in  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  heard  any 
names  mentioned.  The  general  discussion  was  that  some  of  the 
lumber  companies  were  talking  of  forming  a  combine  or  pool. 

Q.  Talking  of  forming — was  this  at  the  close  of  the  first  day's 
sale  ? — A.  Yes ;  or  in  the  evening  of  the  first  day's  sale  anyway. 

Q.  That  you  heard  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  there  for  the  Akeley  Co.  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  information  that  Mr.  Akeley  was  in  the  com- 
bine?— ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  of  his  being  in  it? — A.  No;  he  was  not 
there 

Q.  You  were  his  sole  representative  there? — A.  No. 

Q.  Who  else  was  there  lor  him  ? — A.  A.  T.  Thatcher. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  intimation  in  any  manner  that  you  were  to 
act  in  any  capacity  ? — X.  No,  sir. 

Q.  More  than  as  an  adviser  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  information  that  Mr.  Akeley  was  in  that  com- 
bine?— ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  didn't  bid  or  buy  anything,  did  he,  I  mean  then?  He 
bought  at  a  private  sale  afterwards.  There  was  some  left  over,  but 
did  he  buy  any  then? — A.  I  do  not  say  positively  whether  Mr. 
Thatcher  bou^t  some  for  him — a  little  timber — on  the  floor;  I 
wouldn't  say. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  in  that  combine?  I  am  calling  for  hear- 
say; the  committee  wants  to  get  general  information  on  that  subject, 
I  assume? — A.  Well,  the  only  man  that  I  heard  mentioned  that  I  re- 
call now  was  Mr.  Shevlin. 

Q.  Mr.  Shevlin — Mr.  Thomas  Shevlin,  just  deceased? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  pass  that  then.  Now,  was  he  a  bidder  on  the  floor 
at  this  sale? — A.  I  think  he  did  bid.  • 

Q.  Nothing  appears  to  have  been  sold  to  Mr.  Shevlin  on  this  list 
You  sa.v  he  cfid  bid  ? — A.  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  Did  vou  stand  there  and  observe  this  bidding? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Am  1  to  infer  or  is  the  committee  to  infer  irom  what  you  say 
that  at  all  times  nearly  there  was  spirited  bidding,  plenty  of  com- 
petition?— A.  I  think  there  was  plenty  of  competition.  There  were 
perhaps  not  less  than  50  men  bidding  there. 

Q.  Now,  I  am  not  speaking  of  more  than  50  men  bidding.  Yon 
did  not  hear  any  50  men  bidding  on  any  one  tract,  did  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  more  than  two  persons  bidding  on  any 
one  tract? — A.  Yes;   I  think  there  was  at  times  four  or  five. 

Q.  Was  it  often  or  infrequently? — ^A.  Well,  it  sometimes  went 
along  for  an  hour  or  so. 

Q.  Well,  during  the  first  day  or  day  and  a  half — ^this  Mr.  Davies 
was  the  busiest  one  of  them,  wasn't  he? — A.  He  was  quite  busy; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  who  bid  against  him? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  who 
bid  against  him. 

Q.  Well,  now,  look  here,  just  wait  a  minute;  of  course  you  know 
Mr.  Clark  ?     Do  you  know  him  personally  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  knew  him  then,  personally? — A.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  know  a  man  named  Alworth? — A.  From  Duluth! 

Q.  Well,  I  couldn't  tell— Marshall  C.  Alworth.— A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  the  man  very  well.     I  think  I  never  saw  him  before, 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  that  day  when  you  saw  him? — A.  I  think 
that  is  the  only  time  I  saw  him. 

Q.  You  knew  who  he  was? — A.  I  know  his  name;  yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Davies,  of  course.    Did  vou  see  him? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Bell  ?— A.  Bell— I  do  not  recall. 

Q.  Recall? — A.  I  do  not  recall. 

Q.  Charles  S.  Gilbert,  a  gentleman  who  is  here  in  the  room? — ^A.  I 
don't  remember  him  there. 

Q.  Tom  Monroe,  of  Muskegon,  Mich.? — A.  I  think  I  have  seen 
Tom  Monroe  once. 

Q.  Did  you  then  know  who  he  was? — A.  I  do  not  recall  his  being 
there. 

Q.  William  S.  Brooks— how  about  him? — A.  Firm  of  Backus- 
Brooks  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  T  believe  he  was  there. 

Q.  You  knew  him,  then? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  remember  Mr.  Shute,  of  the  Weyerhaeuser  people — ^Rich- 
ard Shute? — A.  I  have  seen  him. 

Q.  Carl  Hendrickson — do  you  know  him? — A.  No. 

Q.  Sam  McClure?— A.  No. 

Q.  Willis  B.  Walker — of  course  everybody  knows  him. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Otis  Staples? — A.  Don't  know  him. 

Q.  Don't  know  Fred  Hampson? — A.  Ye& 
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Q.  Was  he  there? — ^A.  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  He  belonged  to  the  Wild  Rice  Lumber  Co.? — A.  President  at 
that  time. 

Q.  Now,  what  I  want  to  get  at  is,  calling  to  your  mind  this,  that 
you  knew  all  these  men  that  went  there,  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
whether  you  saw  them  bidding  or  hjeard  them  bidding  against  each 
other?  Now,  for  instance,  did  you  notice  Mr.  Clark  bidding  against 
Fred  Hampson? — ^A.  I  do  not  even  recall  Mr.  Clark  on  the  floor  at 
the  time. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  notice  Mr.  Shevlin  bidding  against  Fred  Hamp- 
son ? — A.  I  do  not  recall. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  either  of  them  bidding  against  Mr.  Wright? — 
A.  I  do  not  recall  that  Mr.  Wright  bid. 

Q.  You  do  not  recall  the  circumstances?  In  other  words,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  men  that  bid  are  dim  in  your  mind  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  I 
was  not  particularly  interested  in  who  bid.  1  was  more  interested  in 
what  thej  bid. 

Q.  Neither  am  I  so  much  as  in  how  much  they  bid  against  each 
other — of  these  men  to  whom  the  land  was  struck  off. — A.  Well,  I  do 
not  even  know  who  got  the  land  eventually. 

Q.  Well,  now,  I  will  cet  back  to  my  question,  because  I  can  not  let 
it  go.  It  seems  to  stick  in  my  mincl,  and  I  must  have  it  out.  Do 
you  remember  whether  any  of  these  lumber  men  or  their  representa- 
tives, outside  of  Davies  and  outside  of  Mr.  Wright,  who  testified 
yesterday,  whom  we  heard  testify  last  night,  the  old  gentleman;  do 

iron  remember  their  bidding  against  each  other  ? — A.  Well,  my  recol- 
ection  is  that  Thatcher  and  Al worth  and  Shevlin  and  Hampson  and 
a  variety  of  others  bid.  As  to  whether  they  bid  against  each  other 
or  not,  I  do  not  recall.  I  was  satisfied  that  there  was  considerable 
bidding  against  each  other,  but  I  would  not  say  who  bid  against  any 
other  person.  There  were  a  good  many  people  there,  and  this  thing 
went  on  2  days,  and  it  is  12  years  ago ;  as  I  said  a  minute  ago,  I  was 
not  particularly  interested  in  who  was  bidding. 

Q.  Did  you  bid  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Thatcher  bid  for  Akeley  ? — A.  I  am  not  positive  whether 
he  bid  or  not  on  the  floor.    I  know  he  picked  up  some  afterwards. 

Q.  How  far  away  from  the  southern  two  towns  of  the  eliminated 
portion  were  you  at  the  Government  sawmill? — A.  How  far  away 
from  the  boundaries 

Q.  Of  the  eliminated  townships.  Were  you  about  8  miles  away? — 
A.  About  that 

Q.  Roads  leading  over  into  the  eliminated  townships? — ^A.  No, 
flir. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  operated  the  Government  sawmill? — A. 
About  five  or  six  years  ago. 

Q.  You  weren't  operating  it  then — ^were  they  lumbering  off  over 
there  in  the  eliminated  townships  when  you  went  over  there  when 
you  were  operating  the  Government  sawmill  ?  Were  there  any  com- 
panies lumoering  off,  cutting  off  lumber  off  from  the  two  southern 
tiers  of  the  eliminated  townships? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they? — A.  The  Nichols-Chisholm  Lumber  Co. 

Q.  The  Wild  Rice? — A.  I  don't  know  that  they  were  down  in  the 
two  southern  towns  of  the  eliminated  townships;  but,  presumably, 
they  were  in  the  northern  part 
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Q.  Were  they  lumbering  in  there? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  knew  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  AVhen  did  these  two  companies  commence  to  lumber  on  these 
two  townships,  if  you  know? — A.  Why,  I  would  think  about  seven  or 
eight  years  ago. 

Q.  Well,  let  us  get  down  to  the  facts.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  from 
this  witness — it  may  be  gone  into  later  for  the  purpose  of  attempting 
to  find  whether  or  not  these  companies  really  began  early  to  lumber.— 
A.  Specifically  as  to  dates,  I  could  not  tell  you,  but  it  is  seven,  eight  or 
nine  yeai's  ago. 

Q.  That  they  began  lumbering  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Nine  years  would  carry  it  back  to  1903. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  land  was  sold  at  Crookston  in  the  fall  of  1900? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  year  1900.— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  other  companies  lumber  there? — A.  Besides  the 
Wild  Rice  and  Nichols-Chisholm,  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  T  don't  know. 

Q.  t^ver  hear  of  any? — A.  Well,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  Bed 
River  Luml)er  Co.  did  do  a  little  logging  off  the  eastern  side  of  the 
north  of  the  two  towns  north  of  that  144  or  145.  They  may  have,  I 
won't  be  sure. 

Q.  It  was  not  within  your  limits.  You  see  these  marks  in  red  [in- 
dicating on  Exhibit  No.  18]  on  the  two  southern  towns.  With  a  few 
in  the  extreme  northern  towns A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  see  the  crosses  in  black. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  two  middle  townships. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Take  the  red-colored  lands  for  the  Xichols-Chisholm  Lumber 
Co.,  upon  my  statement,  and  those  with  the  crosses  for  the  AVild 
Rice  Lumber  Co.  from  my  statement;  where  would  have  been  the 
operation  of  this  Red  River  Lumber  Co.  in  this  far  northern  point!— 
A.  Well,  possibly  right  in  there,  for  one  piece. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  in  the  extreme  southeastern  corner 
of  township  145? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  all  I  want  to  know — where  did  the  Nichols-Chisholm 
Lumber  Co.  take  their  logs  out  to  the  mill;  in  what  direction  did 
thev  take  their  legs  out  to  the  mill^ — A.  Thev  railroaded  them  out 
of  the  woods  in  the  waters  of  the  Ottertail  River  and  drove  them  to 
Frazee,  on  the  Northern  Pacific. 

Q.  What  was  the  highest — the  farthest  up — driving  point  where 
thev  landed  their  logs? — A.  I  would  say  in  section  4 — 142 — 38. 

0-  Where  did  they  land  their  logs  at  the  highest  driving  point  for 
Ottertail? — A.  I  said  I  thought  in  section  4;  maybe  m  section 
.1 — 142 — 88,  in  the  lake  known  as  Elbow  I^ke. 

Q.  From  there,  did  they  drive  them  down  to  Frazee 9 — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  some  20  miles  or  more  south  of  the  extreme  south  line 
of  the  reservation? — A.  Frazee? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  About  15. 

Q.  About  15  miles  south  of  the  reservation  at  all--of  any  portion 
of  the  reservation? — \.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  the  Wild  Rice  take  their  logs?— A.  They  took  them 
through  the  Wild  Rice  River  westward. 

Q.  Westward? — A.  Yes;  to  Ada,  Minn. 

Q.  Where  is  Ada  ? — A.  Ada  is  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad. 
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Q.  Away  up  north  of  the  reservation? — A.  West  of  the  reserva- 
tion about  25  miles. 

Q.  Then  they  drove  them  all  through  the  reservation? — A.  They 
drove  them  through  the  portion  west  of  wherever  they  logged  them. 

Q.  Out  of  the  reservation  and  25  miles  still  farther  north? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  Ada? — ^A.  Yes;  Ada  is  the  county  seat  of  Norman  County. 

Examined  by  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  how  long  this  sale  lasted  at 
Crookston  ?— A.  Two  days,  the  27th  and  28th  of  November,  1900. 

Q.  And  to  the  best  of  your  recollection  up  to  what  time  were  they 
selling  the  good  timberlands? — A.  Why,  my  recollection  is  that  they 
started  in  on  the  south  end  of  the  south  town,  and  I  won't  say  what 

E^ortion  of  the  town,  possibly  in  section  1,  and  they  took  it  right  out 
y  townships,  by  the  40-acre  tracts,  making  32  biddings  in  each  sec- 
tion where  tnere  was  that  many  subdivisions  of  the  timberland. 
Some  of  it  was  agricultural  land,  and  I  presume  that  they  got  through 
with  that,  as  I  remember,  about  10  or  11  o'clock  on  the  second  day, 
up  in  the  upper  two  towns. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch  : 

Q.  Are  you  personally  acquainted,  or  have  you  been,  with  all  the 
Beaulieus  around  White  Earth  ? — A.  I  know  most  of  them ;  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  either  of  them  up  there  that  day,  either  of  the  days 
of  the  Crookston  sale? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  see  by  Exhibit  18  that  in  the  parts  of  township  143  there  are 
about  two  and  one-half  sections  in  white,  whereas  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  townships  are  colored  red  on  the  plat. 

Mr.  Burch.  Section  16  is  reserved  as  a  school  section.  I  was  go- 
ing to  try  to  make  a  statement ;  I  may  not  be  correct  in  it,  but  I  think 
perhaps  it  will  help  you.  At  sometime  prior  to  this  sale  at  Crookston 
those  lands  in  16  and  36,  and  some  other  sections  in  that  township, 
were  sold  by  the  State  over  here  at  St.  Paul,  by  the  then  State 
auditor,  Robert  Dun,  and  it  seems  to  me,  from  my  recollection  now, 
that  there  was  some  disposition  made  of  portions  of  16  and  36, 
whereby  the  State  had  lost  title  to  them,  and  tliey  were  given  some 
portions  in  lieu  of  them  elsewhere  in  the  township,  and  they  were 
sold  as  State  or  school  or  university  or  some  State  lands. 

Q.  But  that  does  not  touch  my  question.  So  far  as  it  relates  to  a 
part  of  section  10  and  nearly  alf  or  section  15  in  that  township,  was 
that  timber  land? — A.  It  may  be  possible  that  it  does  touch  upon 
that — that  the  State  was  given  a  portion  of  those  sections  in  lieu  of 
the  portions  of  sections  that  the  State  had  lost  title  to  in  some  way 
that  I  do  not  understand. 

Q.  Section  86,  indeed  the  whole  eastern  tier  of  sections,  seem  to  be 
fractional? — A.  In  what  way,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Q.  Well,  I  guess  they  are  full  size,  the  coloring  is  deceiving. — A. 
They  should  be  on  the  east  and  south ;  on  the  west  and  north  it  would 
be  a  fraction.  Now,  the  chances  are  that  some  of  that  land  in  the 
interior — township  143-37 — has  not  got  any  timber  on  it,  and  there- 
fore the  Nidiols-Chisholm  Lumber  Co.  would  not  desire  it  and  would 
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not  have  it,  but  it  may  be  disposed  of  in  the  manner  that  I  have  sug- 
gested— that  it  was  given  the  State  in  lieu  of  the  lands  otherwise 
taken  away  from  the  State  for  some  reason. 

Q.  You  will  notice  that  section  36  has  six  forties  marked  in  red 
which  means  the  timber  on  it  was  sold,  although  it  is  a  school 
section? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Lynch,  I  want  you  to  tell  us  something  about  that  Grovem- 
ment  sawmill  you  mentioned. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  'When  was  it  established  ? — A.  Why,  perhaps  in  1904-5. 

Q.  What  was  the  plan  or  basis  on  which  it  was  established!— A. 
For  what  purpose— do  you  mean  for  what  purpose? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Why,  it  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  sawing 
lumber  and  building  houses  for  the  Bemoval  Mille  Lacs  Indians. 
"  Removal "  that  is  the  designation  that  they  were  carried  under  on 
the  rolls. 

Q.  Removal  to  the  AVhite  Earth  Reservation  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  of  this  establishment  was? — A.  No; 
1  do  not. 

Q.  Were  you  connected  with  it  at  the  outset? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  it  been  in  operation  when  you  became  connected 
with  it? — A.  About  one  year. 

Q.  What  was  your  position? — A.  Superintendent 

Q.  How  long? — A.  I  think  I  ran  it  28  months,  or  thereabouts. 

Q.  Were  you  familiar  with  it  before  you  had  charge  of  it?— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  been  to  it  at  all? — ^A.  Once. 

Q.  Who  was  the  superintendent  at  the  beginning? — A.  A.  J. 
Mcintosh. 

Q.  Who  employed  you? — A.  Simon  Michelet 

Q.  He  was  then  the  Indian  agent  on  the  reservation? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  extensive  was  it — this  plant? — A.  It  had  lumbering  or 
sawing  arrangements  and  a  planer  and  a  shingle  mill —  well,  that  is 
about  all  there  was  to  it. 

Q.  After  you  ceased  to  be  connected  with  it,  it  continued  run- 
ning?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long? — A.  Why,  up  to  about — well,  say,  three  years, 
anyway,  after  I  quit  it. 

Q.  That  made  a  total  of  six  years  that  it  ran? — ^A.  I  think  about 
that  time;  off  and  on,  at  least. 

Q.  Good  gracious !  The  Nicholas-Chisholm  Lumber  Co.  must  have 
needed  a  great  many  houses? — A.  There  were  several  hundred  of 
them. 

Q.  It  would  not  take  a  capable  sawmill  six  years  to  cut  out  the 
lumber  for  several  hundred  Indian  houses? — A.  They  had  to  do  the 
logging  and  all  that. 

Q.  Not  with  the  mill?^A.  What? 

Q.  That  could  be  carried  on  jointly? — A.  The  mill  did  not  run 
continuously. 

Q.  How  did  they  get  the  lumber  to  the  mill? — A.  They  hauled 
it  on  sleighs  into  the  lake. 

Q.  Was  there  any  restriction  on  them  as  to  the  place  or  the  amount 
of  trees  thev  cut? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  was  the  restriction? — ^A.  My  understanding  of  it  was 
that  there  were  four  sections  reserved  to  be  used  for  lumber  for 
the  mill. 

Q.  T^Tiat  sections  were  they  ?— A.  13,  14,  23,  and  24—143—39, 
making  a  solid  square. 

Q.  Where  was  the  mill  with  reference  to  those  four  sections? — 
A.  In  the  northwest  comer  of  a  little  lake  on  the  line  between  14 
and  23.    If  the  lake  is  not  given  on  your  map  I  can  point  it  out. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  was  at  a  convenient  point  to  utilize  the  timber 
from  those  four  sections? — A.  It  was  on  the  little  lake 

Q.  Have  you  personal  knowledge  whether  lumber  from  other  sec- 
tions were  taken  to  that  mill?  Do  you  know  one  way  or  the  other? — 
A.  I  know  there  was  not  during  my  incumbency. 

Q.  Well,  at  any  time? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  use  was  actually  made  of  the  lumber  that 
was  cut  in  that  mill? — A.  Why,  yes;  it  was  hauled  out  on  the  res- 
ervation and  built  those  houses  that  I  spoke  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  use  that  was  made  of  it  ? — ^A.  YiHtiy, 
no  other  except  the  possible  repairs  around  the  agency  buildings 
at  White  Earth. 

Q.  How  manv  persons  were  employed  at  that  mill  and  in  connec- 
tion with  it? — ^A.  About  21  or  22. 

Q.  Were  they  paid  a  monthly  salary  ? — A.  Per  diem,  except  myself. 

Q.  Were  they  regular  employees  or  only  casual? — A.  Just  casual; 
came  and  went  when  they  chose ;  paid  by  the  day. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  now  of  how  many  days  a  year,  for 
instance,  each  one  of  them  was  employed  in  that  connection  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  As  superintendent,  of  course,  you  knew  about  what  the  work 
of  running  the  mill  was  costing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  ? — A.  JPer  day  or  per  month  ? 

Q.  Well,  per  year. — A.  It  didn't  run  continuously  bv  the  year,  it 
only  ran  in  the  summer  time,  sometimes  only  part  of  tne  summer. 

Q.  I  thought  from  what  you  said  that  you  chose  the  wintertime  to 
get  the  logs  to  the  mill  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  sleds?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  the  sleds  could  not  run  in  the  summer  time  very  well. — 
A.  The  mill  did  not  run  in  the  winter. 

Q.  If  you  did  the  logging  in  the  winter,  that  was  part  of  the  work 
in  connection  with  the  enterprise.  Now,  taking  the  whole  thing  for 
the  year,  what  was  the  cost  to  the  Government  I— A.  About  $5,000  or 
$6,000. 

Q.  Was  the  machinery  put  in  there  new  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  machinery  was  there,  for  instance,  how  many 
boilers? — A.  There  was  one  20-horse  boiler  and  one  40-horse  engine. 

0.  Do  YOU  recall  the  probable  cost  of  the  machinery? — ^A.  Oh, 
probably  $6,000. 

Q.  What  became  of  it  ultimately  ?— A.  It  is  there. 

Q.  It  has  been  idle  now  for  how  many  years? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  that  it  is  idle  yet ;  I  believe  there  is  a  crew  up  there  now. 

Q.  Has  there  been  constantly  ? — A.  I  believe  there  has. 

Q.  Doing  what  ? — A.  I  think  they  are  putting  in  logs  there  to  saw 
next  summer,  right  now. 

Q.  For  what  purpose? — A.  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  Where  do  the  logs  come  from  ? — ^A.  Those  four  sections  that  I 
mentioned. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Well,  not  out  of  those  eliminated  sections? — A.  These  elimi- 
nated townships? 
Q.  Yes. — A.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  He  has  testified  in  regard  to  township  132. 
A.  In  the  diminished  reservation. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Lynch,  that  it  is  running  constantly  in  the 
season  for  running? — A.  No;  it  is  not  ever  running  constantlv;  for 
instance,  they  would  get  in  a  couple  of  million  feet  of  logs  in  the 
winter  time  and  they  would  get  them  out  by  the  1st  of  August  and 
close  the  mill. 

Q.  Who  was  in  control  ? — A.  I  think  a  man  by  the  name  of  Petrie. 
He  is  the  present  superintendent. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  it  under  the  control  of  the  agent  there?— A. 
Under  the  absolute  control  of  the  agent,  except  that  this  man  oper- 
ates it  as  the  agent's  subordinate. 

Q.  When  you  were  superintendent  of  it  to  whom  did  you  report?— 
A.  Michelet,  the  agent. 

Q.  The  records  of  his  office  ought  to  show  all  the  transaction  con- 
cerning it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  number  of  feet  of  logs  cut  down? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  became  of  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  of  them  later  at  any  time  com- 
ing off  the  reservation? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  land  from  which  the  logs  were  cut  is  Indian  land,  is  it 
not?    Tt  belongs  to  the  Indians? — A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  Well,  do  vou  know  how  that  is  accounted  for?  Is  it  individual 
or  tribal? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  For  instance,  whose  logs  were  they  that  you  sawed  up? — A. 
They  were  the  property  of  the  Ignited  States  Government. 

Q.  Now,  had  that  land  been  assigned  to  somebody  or  was  it  purely 
tribal? — A.  It  must  be  purely  tribal.  It  was  reserved  and  not 
alh^tted  at  the  time  of  the  others. 

Q.  And  yet  the  use  that  was  made  of  it — only  a  few  Indians  got 
the  benefit  of  it,  those  for  whom  the  houses  were  built — and  do  you 
know  what  was  the  theory  of  the  account  kept? — A.  As  to  whether 
the  Iiidisnis  in  whole  would  have  any  compensation  or  not;  is  that 
what  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  would  not  think  so;  I  think  that  they  assumed  it 
was  tribal  land  not  allotted,  virtually  Government  lands. 

Q.  Do  you  know  back  of  the  Indian  agent  where  the  scheme  orig- 
inated for  the  making  of  the  plant  there?  Did  it  come  from  the 
Indian  Office  in  Washington? — A.  I  presume  so,  possibly  from  Con- 
gress. 

Q.  You  had  no  dealings  with  the  office  there? — A.  At  Washington! 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  dealt  with  your  superior,  you  said? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  from  recollection  about  how  many  feet  of  lum- 
ber you  cut  in  an  average  year's  work? — A.  About  2,000,000. 
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Q.  About  how  many  feet  of  lumber  in  the  ordinary  four  or  five 
room  house? — A.  Do  you  want  to  get  at  the  houses  that  they  did 
build  there  out  of  that  lumber? 

Q,  Yes. — A.  I  think  about  16,000  feet  was  assigned  to  each  of 
these  houses. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  from  recollection,  and  without  waiting  to  figure  it, 
how  many  housfes  of  that  character  could  be  built  out  of  2,000,000 
feet  of  lumber— 16,000  in  2,000,000?  I  do  not  ask  you  to  figure  it  out, 
just  what  you  know  from  recollection. — A.  Oh,  no;  I  doirt  know. 

Q.  You  were  there  about  three  years  and  cut  about  2,000,000  feet 
a  year? — A.  I  was  there  28  months,  I  think. 

Q.  Two  years  and  a  third,  and  your  predecessor  had  been  there 
how  long? — A.  One  season,  or  a  year. 

Q.  And  cut  an  average  amount,  too  ? — A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  And  your  successor  was  there  three  years  and  continued  to  cut 
about  the  same  amount? — A.  No;  I  thinlc  not  auite  so  much. 

Q.  How  much? — A.  Why,  I  have  no  means  or  knowing,  but  there 
was  quite  a  while  that  he  was  there  that  the  mill  was  shut  down  from 
various  causes.  I  was  led  to  believe  that  some  of  this  tract  that  was 
reserved  to  cut  timber  oif  of  for  the  mill  was  allotted  later,  after  I 
had  left  there,  and  cut  into  logs,  and  they  were  enjoined  from  cut- 
ting up,  and  the  injunction  was  upheld  for  a  time,  and  then  I  guess 
they  were  let  to  cut.  I  don't  know  all  the  ramifications  that  they  did 
go  through,  but  I  do  believe  that  some  of  the  allottees  were  accorded 
the  allotment  through  the  courts. 

Q.  How  many  Mule  Lac  Indians  were  there? — A.  All  told? 

Q.  Well,  families.  In  other  words,  how  many  homes  were  needed 
in  which  to  house  them  ? — A.  I  haven't  any  knowledge. 

Q.  Not  even  approximately? — ^A.  Not  anything  like  a  close  ap- 
proximation ;  200  or  300  or  400. 

Q.  That  many  families  ? — A.  It  may  be ;  I  haven't  any  knowledge. 

Q.  Well,  approximately? — A.  There  may  have  been  or  there  may 
not  have  been ;  I  have  no  knowledge. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  reservation  were  they  placed  on? — A.  Vari- 
ous parts  of  it. 

Q.  It  was  up  to  them  to  select  a  location  ? — A.  I  presume  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  scandal  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  that  sawmill  at  any  time  ? — A.  Any  scandal  ? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  No. 

Q.  Any  misuse  of  the  materials  handled  there? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  custom,  probably  based  on  law,  which  pre- 
vailed here  sometime  ago,  giving  authority  in  certain  cases  to  cut 
broom  handles? — A.  Broom  handles ? 

Q.  Yes;  broomsticks? — A.  Broom  handles  on  the  reservation? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  matter  itself? — A.  No. 

Q.  Does  mv  question  suggest  anything  to  you  with  reference  to 
the  cutting  of  timber  that  you  heard  about? — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  at  any  time  since  you  have  known  it  leave  given  to 
anyone  to  enter  on  this  reservation  to  cut  any  kind  of  timber  for  any 
purposes  other  than  those  Mille  Lacs  houses  that  you  spoke  of? — A. 
\VTiy,  yes;  I  guess  they  were  allowed  to  cut  dead  and  down  timber 
some  years  ago,  if  that  is  what  you  are  referring  to. 
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Q.  When  was  that? — A.  That  ran  along  for  a  number  of  years; 
perhaps  covered  a  period  of  20  years  or  more. 

Q.  Ending  when? — A.  Why,  about  seven  years  ago. 

Mr.  BiTRCH.  That  act  was  passed  in  1889,  repealing;  the  dead  and 
down  timber  act  and  giving  the  Secretary  authority  to  suspend 
rather 

The  Chairman.  A  portion  of  that  act  was  suspended  and  has  been 
since  1899. 

Mr.  BuRcn.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  I^ynch,  since  I  have  been  in  the  city  I  casually 
heard  a  gentleman  remark  that  under  some  leave  given  to  cut  broom- 
sticks, I  think  he  said,  there  were  occasions  when  many  millions  of 
logs  designated  as  broomsticks 

Mr.  Powell.  Boom. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Boom  sticks,  boom  sticks. 

Q.  Oh,  it  was  boom  sticks;  I  didn't  catch  it  right.  Well,  now  does 
that  remind  you — just  eliminate  that  "r"  and  make  it  boom  sticks— 
whether  at  any  time  in  your  recollection  leave  was  given  to  cut  those 
things— boom  sticks — on  that  reservation? — A.  I  don't  know  what 
the  permission  was,  but  I  think  there  was  permission  given  by  the 
department  to  some  of  them  to  do  so. 

Q.  The  remark  as  I  heard  it  seems  to  me  verv  funnv.  I  can  see 
now  I  had  the  joke  all  to  myself,  because  I  didn't  hear  it  correctly. 
What  is  a  boom  stick  ? — A.  tt  is  a  log  that  is  used  to  fence  in  other 
logs  in  the  lake. 

Q.  That  is  to  keep  the  loirs  together  as  a  boom  and  keep  them  from 
drifting  apart? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  any  scandal  in  connection  with  the  matter?— A. 
There  was  a  few  accusations  and  prosecutions  for  the  excess  of  green- 
timber  cutting. 

Q.  When? — A.  Oh,  10  vears  ago  or  more. 

Q.  On  White  Earth  Reservation ?— A.  Yes;  on  White  Earth  Res- 
ervation. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  that  practice  ceased? — A.  Well,  thinking 
it  over,  since  Mr.  Busch  SDoke,  I  guess  in  the  springr  of  1899  or  1900. 

Q.  Well,  was  that  permission  to  cut  the  boom  sticks  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  dead-and-down  timber  act? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  vou  any  knowledge  from  vour  own  observation  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  live  timber,  good  logs,  were  taken  off  the  reservation 
under  the  pretense  that  they  were  dead  and  down  and  needed  for 
boom  sticks? — A.  T  guess  that  was  not  taken  off  that  was  not  assessed 
for  and  paid  for,  except  one  or  two  little  cases  where  they  went  to  the 
courts 

Q.  But  under  the  dead-and-down  t'ml)er  act  they  could  not  asses? 
for  live  timber  as  dead  and  down  without  authority  given  them?— ^V. 
They  did  it  so. 

Q.  And  do  you  mean  that  some  live  timl)er  had  been  taken,  and  the 
parties  who  took  it  were  caught  and  made  to  pay  its  real  value? — S. 
I  mean  it  was  alleged  that  some  green  timlx»r  was  taken,  and  the 
parties  alleged  to  have  taken  it  were  assessed  an  extra  amount  foi 
the  taking  of  it  and  in  those  cases  paid  for  it. 

Q.  During  whose  administration  of  the  reservation  did  that  oc« 
cur? — A.  I  think  Sutherland's. 

Q.  How  long  ago? — A.  Twelve  years  ago. 
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Q.  How  could  the  dead  and  down  timber  be  handled  successfully, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  only  occasional  and  very  hard  to  get  it  to  a  shipping 
point? — A.  I  don't  think  it  was  ever  handled  successfully. 

Q.  But  it  was  handled  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  make  it  a  success  a  great  deal  of  timber  that  was  not  dead 
and  down  was  handled  with  it ;  was  that  the  explanation  ? — A.  That 
is  so. 

Q.  To  handle  timber  economically  all  should  be  handled  at  the 
same  time  within  a  certain  area? — A.  Yes;  that  would  be  more 
economical. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  It  seems  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pre- 
scribed certain  rules  and  regulations  by  which  persons  who  were 
cutting  dead  and  down  timber  could  also  cut  a  certain  amount  of 
green  timber  for  boom  sticks,  and  the  trouble  to  which  you  refer  is 
taken  up  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Wright,  and  is  to  the  effect  that  a 
larger  amount  of  green  timber  was  cut  than  was  necessary  for  boom 
sticKS.  They  cut  a  vast  quantity  of  green  timber  under  the  guise  of 
cutting  boom  sticks. 

Mr.  Georc.e.  Why  did  they  need  them  for  boom  sticks? 

l^Ir.  O'Brien.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  experts  in  lumbering  and 
logging  can  possibly  tell  you  better  than  I. 

Mr.  UEORGE.  Mr.  Lynch,  at  the  time  were  these  green  sticks  needed? 

The  Witness.  The  supposition  is  that  the  green  timber  was  re- 
quired from  the  fact  that  it  was  strong  and  more  resilient  and 
would  withstand  a  greater  strain  in  the  water  and  thereby  not  break 
so  readily  and  scatter  logs  around  the  lake.  It  was  a  menace  to  the 
men  handling  the  logs.  It  is  very  costly  to  pick  up  logs  after  they 
are  once  scattered  in  the  lake. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  in  handling  dead  and  down  timber 
they  would  handle  timber  so  dead  as  to  lose  its  resiliency  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  good  was  it? — A.  They  handled  lots  of  stuff  that  was 
more  than  half  rotten. 

Q.  What  use  was  made  of  it? — ^A.  Oh,  they  made  shingles  and  lath 
and  lumber  out  of  it. 

Mr.  George.  You  mean  partly  rotten  and  partly  sound? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Sure ;  they  picked  it  up  all  over  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  the  gentlemen  to  ta&e  up  any 
of  these  matters  later  on  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Not  along  that  particular  line,  because  the  dead  and 
down  timber  business  is  so  ancient  and  so  entirely  disconnected  with 
anything  we  have  to  do  with  the  White  Earth-Red  Lake  lousiness — 
and,  anyhow,  it  would  be  so  covered  by  this  misuse  of  Chippewa  In- 
dians funds  treated  by  the  report  of  J.  George  Wright,  which  we 
expect  to  show  aftenvards,  later,  as  a  part  of  the  clean-np — that  I 
doubt  that  at  the  present  time  in  connection  with  these  four  town- 
ships it  is  valuable.  We  expect  to  go  into  it  to  some  extent,  but  only 
to  show  the  wrongs  of  the  Indians. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  is  the  Wright  report  the  same  one 
to  which  you  have  called  my  attention? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes;  but  there  is  another  report,  made  up  by  Mr. 
Parks  and  some  subagents,  in  regard  to  this  dead  and  down  timber 
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proposition.  Now,  Mr.  BiiiTh  stated,  I  think,  in  his  examination 
that  he  was  going  to  bring  up  that  dead  and  down  timberproposition; 
and  since  he  has  refen-ed  to  it,  we  would  like  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Bi'RCH.  I  said  I  would  bring  up  the  report  later  on  as  part 
of  the  clean-up.  In  explanation  at  this  moment  and  in  this  particu- 
lar case,  it  is  asserted  in  the  statement  which  I  made,  ana  it  was 
frinted  as  No.  7  of  this  series,  that  nearly  $350,000  of  Chippewa 
ndian  funds  was  estimated  to  have  been  squandered,  largely  wasted; 
and  that  it  is  set  forth  in  these  investigations  and  report  of  J.  George 
Wright,  which  will  come  in  later.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  it  is 
the  same  thing  exactly  that  Mr.  Beaulieu  is  talking  about,  and  we 
have  expected  to  go  into  that  as  a  part  of  the  clean-up  later. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  save  time,  of  course,  in  any  matter  of  that 
sort  which  you  have  arranged  to  go  into.  Let  us  hear  about  it  and 
take  it  up  and  make  an  end  of  it  at  one  time. 

Mr.  BiTRCH.  Also,  the  report  of  Swartz  and  Parks,  the  Indian 
agents  of  the  United  States  Land  Office. 

Recess  until  2  o'clock. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Mr.  Lynch  recalled  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  (iRAHAM.  Mr.  Lynch  will  be  examined  further  after  this  wit- 
ness, Mr.  Gilbert,  has  testified. 

Charles  S.  Gilbert,  sworn  by  Chairman  Graham,  testified  as 

follows : 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Gilbert! — A.  Wausau,  Wis. 

Q.  How  long  iias  that  been  vour  home? — A.  For  over  30  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  there? — A.  Am  in  the  real  estate  and 
loaning  business,  land  business. 

Q.  Is  your  real  estate  business  local  or  is  it  general? — ^A.  We  have 
a  local  real  estate  business  and  we  are  interested  in  lands  in  other 
States,  or  have  been. 

Q.  Any  particular  class  of  land? — A.  Mostly  timberlands. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business? — ^A.  I  have  beeii  in 
that  business  for  myself  since  about  1890. 

Q.  And  at  AVausau? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  done  business  here  in  Minnesota  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  done  any  business  on  the  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion?— A.  Only  once. 

Q.  Was  that  in  connection  with  the  Crookston  sale? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  vou  here  vourself  on  that  occasion? — A.  Was  I  at  Crook- 
ston ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  business  than  your  real  estate  business?-;' 
A.  Well,  not  that  I  make  a  business  of.  I  have  some  interests  in 
other  matters  now. 

Q.  In  your  real  estate  matters  away  from  home,  do  you  act  for 
others  or  do  you  buy  and  sell  for  yourself? — A.  We  were  interested 
in  two  or  three  different  companies  that  bought  lands  in  grouped-up 
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timberlaiids  and  sold  them.    I  don't  know  what  you  understand  bjc 
that.    We  were  not  operators  only  ;50  far  as  getting  the  lands  to- 

Sther  and  holding  them  for  investment  and  selling  them  when  the 
ance  came. 

Q.  Have  vou  been  engaged  at  any  time  in  the  lumbering  busi- 
nesB? — ^A.  !No,  sir.  We  had  a  little  mill  down  in  Arkansas  for  a 
little  while.  I  would  not  say  that  I  was  in  the  lumber  business — 
manufacturing  business. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  lumber  conditions  in  Arkansas? — 
A.  I  haven't  been  there  for — ^I  haven't  operated  there  for 

Q-  Well,  you  know  the  character  of  timber  they  have? — A.  Yes, 
dr. 

Q.  How  does  it  compare  in  value  or  grade  with  the  Minnesota 
pine? — ^A.  Why,  there  isn't  much  of  any  comparison.  Only  the 
Minnesota  pine,  I  should  say,  is  more  valuable. 

Q.  Much  more? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  how  about  the  hardwoods? — A.  I  have  no  experience  in 
hardwoods  in  Arkansas. 

Q.  What  are  the  hardwoods  on  the  White  Earth  Resen^ation? — 
A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  up  in  this  country  generally  what  hardwoods  are 
valuable  for  lumber  purposes? — ^A.  Why,  I  know  that  in  Itasca 
County,  where  we  have  operated  some,  there  is  basswood  and  birch. 
I  haven't  had  much  experience  in  really  being  out  on  the  lands.  I 
have  only  gone  by  cruisers'  reports. 

Q.  Well,  as  to  the  Crookston  sale,  I  prefer  that  Judge  Burch  him- 
self would  inquire  of  you. 

Mr.  Burch.  Do  you  wish  me  to  take  the  witness? 

Mr.  GsAHAM.  If  you  please. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bitrch  : 

Q.  Mr.  Gilbert,  did  you  attend  the  Crookston  United  States  land 
sale  November  27  and  28,  1900? — A.  I  was  there  at  Crookston  and 
attended  the  sale  a  part  of  the  time.  I  was  in  and  out  of  the  sale — 
of  the  room  where  the  sale  was  going  on. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  go  there? — A.  We  saw  the  lands — the 
sale  advertised,  and  if  I  remember  correctly,  we  sent  to  the  land  office 
for  a  list  of  the  lands.  Now,  that  is  a  lon^  while  ago,  and  I  might 
be  mistaken  on  where  we  got  this  list.  I  think  we  sent  to  Crookston 
or  to  Washington  for  a  list  of  the  lands,  and  that  was  rather  late  and 
we  put  our  cruisers  in  to  look  it  over  and  met  them  at  Crookston ; 
that  is,  they  came  out  just  about  the  time  of  the  sale  and  we  met  them 
at  Crookston,  and  the  sale  was  the  next  day,  I  think. 

Q.  You  iLse  the  term  "  we."  Will  you  explain  that  ?— A.  The  Gil- 
bert Land  Co.  is  one  of  our  companies  that  operate  in  Minnesota.  It 
is  a  Wisconsin  company,  but  operates  in  Minnesota — and  I  say  we — 
I  say  "  we,"  that  company  primarily  started  to  look  over  those  lands 
to  buy  what  they  could,  or  part  of  them,  or  make  some  purchase 
of  them,  if  there  was  timber  there  that  they  wanted. 

Q.  Who  are  the  stockholders  of  the  Gilbert  Land  Co.  ?  Just  name 
them? — A.  The  stock  is  divided  between  Mr.  C.  J.  Winton,  Mr. 
David  N.  Winton,  W.  C.  Gilbert,  and  myself;  but  my  stock,  while 
it  i8  in  my  name,  is  partly  owned  by  the  partner  that  I  have  told 
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you  that  we  were  in  business  with  at  AVausau,  which  is  n  iMtrtncr- 
ship,  but  the  stock  is  in  my  name,  I  think. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  foiir  stocldiolders.  A  moment  ago  you 
used  the  expression  ^*  we ''  and  ''  our."  That  is,  you  seem  to  have 
still  another  possessory  company  or  copartnerehip,  or  some  sort  of 
an  organization  back  yet,  after  Gilbert  Dand  Co.,  and  that  was  com- 
prehended by  the  term  ''  our."  Wlio  does  '*  our  "  mean  ? — A.  WeB, 
now,  I  don't  know  what  I  said  that  in  reference  to. 

Q.  You  said  the  Gilbert  I^nd  Co.  was  one  of  "our"  companies.— 
A.  The  company  I  ^uess  I  meant — ^I  belong  to  a  partnership.  I 
am  in  a  partnership  m  the  land  business  at  Wausau,  and  ail  of  the 
holdings  tluit  we  have  or  that  I  have  in  any  company  belong  to 
that  partnei*ship.  I  think  that  is  probably  where  I  used  the  word 
"our." 

Q.  Who  is  that  partnerehip  composed  of? — A.  Mr.  Neil  Brown 
and  L.  A.  Pradt. 

Q.  That  is  Attorney  General  I^ewis  A.  Pradt? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  Neil  Brown,  L.  A.  Pradt,  and  yourself,  as  a  partnership, 
own  an  interest  in  the  Gilbert  Land  Co.,  in  connection  with  the  two 
Wintons,  and  what  other? — A.  Mv  brother,  W.  C.  Gilbert. 

Q.  W.  C.  Gilbert,  of  Wausau? — A.  Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 

Q.  Now,  did  the  Wintons  at  that  time  reside  in  Minnesota  or  in 
Wisconsin? — A.  At  the  time  of  the  Crookston  sale? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  They  resided  at  Wausau.  No,  one  of  the  Wintons 
resided  at  Wausau,  I  think,  I  know — I  think  one  of  them  then  liTed 
at  Thief  River  Falls.     I  am  not  certain  about  that. 

Q.  Yes:  T  thought  so.  Which  one? — A.  C.  J.  Winton  lived  tt 
Wausau,  Wis. ;  David  N.  Winton,  I  think,  lived  at  Thief  River  Falls. 

Q.  He  was  the  manager,  pi-esident,  or  something  of  the  Thief  RiTcr 
Falls  Lumber  Co.,  wasn't  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  vou  interested  in  anv  wav  with  the  Thief  River  Falls  Lum- 
ber  Co.? — A.  Absolutely  not. 

Q.  Was  C.  J.  Winton  interested  in  it,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  I 
(hink  he  was. 

Q.  Was  W.  C.  Gilbert  interested  in  it? — A.  I  know  he  was  not. 

Q.  Was  I^wis  A.  Pradt  or  Neil  Brown  interested  in  it? — A.  I 
know  they  were  not. 

Q.  Then  you  are  entirely  segregated  when  vou  use  the  term  "our." 
The  term  "our"  refers  to  people  who  are  entirely  separate  from  the 
Thief  River  Falls  interests  in  any  manner? — A.  Tes,  sir.  I  think 
the  "  our  "  was  referred  to  here 

Q.  Now,  you  say  "we"  saw  the  advertisement  of  the  Crookston 
sale.  Who  does  "\ve"  mean?  Yourself  personally,  as  manager,  or 
Mr.  Winton  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  know  that  we — ^I  know  t&t  the 
sale — the  notice  of  the  sale  came  to  us  in  some  way. 

Q.  Came  to  be  talked  about  ? — A.  Yes;  T  don't  Know  how  that  was. 

Q.  And  that  means  the  Gill>ert  Lumber  Co.  came  to  be  talked 
about — no ;  the  Gilbert  Land  Co.  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Thereupon  you  put  your  cruisers  or  estimators  into  the  land 
advertised? — A.  iTes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  I  should  say  we  had  about  10  men. 

Q.  How  soon  before  the  sale,  or  how  late  before  the  sale,  or  at  what 
time  before  the  sale  did  you  put  them  to  work? — ^A.  I  could  not  an- 
swer that. 
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Q.  Approximately. — ^A.  I  should  judge  20  or  25  days;  possibly 
20  days. 

Q.  There  were  40,000  acres  to  go  over — something  like  that  sup- 
posed to  be  classified  as  timber  lands — approximately? — ^A.  I  sup- 
pose that  is  right. 

Q.  And  you  put  the  10  men  in  about  20  da3's  before  the  sale,  prob- 
ably ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  experienced  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Men  upon  whose  judgment  you  could  rely,  you  felt? — A.  Men 
upon  whose  judgment  we  aid  rely;  yes. 

Q.  Did  they  go  over  the  whole  of  this  land  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  amount  did  they  go  over — that  is,  the  timber  land? — 
A.  I  could  not  answer  as  to  that. 

Q.  Approximately. — A.  They  went  over  quite  a  large  part  of  the 
two  south  townships — the  two  timber  towns.  I  did  not  know  they 
were  south  towns  then. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  carefully  go  over  with  those  men,  before  the  sale 
started,  the  estimates  that  they  made  in  comparison  with  the  esti- 
mates given  by  the  Government  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  same  tracts? — A.  We  did  not  go  over  the  lands  with  the 
estimators  at  all.  They  come  in  and  made  us  their  reports  separately 
<m  the  lands  they  had  looked  over. 

Q.  That  is,  each  man  made  his  report  separately  on  the  land  he 
looked  over  ? — ^A.  I  can  tell  you  how  we  did  that :  I  think  the  last  of 
the  cruisers  came  in  the  day  before  the  sale,  and  their  reports  were 
made  on  books  prepared  for  that  purpose;  and,  as  I  remember  it, 
we  took  each  cruiser's  report  and  placed  his  estimate  opposite  the 
description  on  the  list  of  lands. 

Q.  Without  regard  to  the  Government  estimate? — A.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain whether  it  was  on  the  list  of  Government  lands  or  not.  If  not, 
we  had  a  list  prepared  for  that  purpose  beforehand. 

Q.  This  Government  list A.  No ;  I  should  say  if  we  did  not  use 

the  Government  list  we  had  a  list  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Did  you  not  get  these  booklets  ? — ^A.  I  have  forgotten  the  form 
It  was  in.  I  think  we  used  the  Government  list.  I  have  forgotten 
the  form  it  was. 

Q.  The  Government  booklets,  did  you  see? — ^A.  I  seem  to  remem- 
ber they  had  a  list. 

Q.  The  minimum  was  over  against  every  piece  of  land  ? — A.  The 
minimum  asking  price — selling  price.  There  was  no  estimates  as  I 
remember  it.    I  don't  think  the  estimates  were  there. 

Q.  The  minimum  would  indicate  the  estimates,  would  it  not,  at  $3 
per  thousand  ? — A.  I  think  it  did. 

Q.  It  had  to,  didn't  it? — ^A.  I  think  there  was  a  certain  amount  fig- 
ured in  for  the  land.    I  am  not  clear  on  that  just  now. 

Q.  Not  according  to  law  there  would  not  be?    The  land  went  with 
the  timber  acx^ordmg  to  the  timber  estimate. — A.  I  have  forgotten 
that. 
Q.  It  had  to  be  that  way.— A.  I  thought  that  the  minimum  price 

on  the  book  included  something  for  the  land,  but  I  am  not 

Q.  Not  under  the  law.  No  matter,  anyhow.  We  need  not  discuss 
that  You  had  certain  lands  provided  for,  so  far  as  your  minds  were 
concerned,  as  to  what  you  could  bid.  That  is,  when  the  sale 
opened? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    I  would  like  that  question  again. 
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Q,  When  the  sale  opened,  you  were  prepared  to  decide  what  you 
could  afford  to  bid  on  each  particular  forty,  which  your  cruisers 
had  estimated,  were  you  not? — ^A.  I  think  that  we  had  it  prepared.  I 
am-  not  just  certain  as  to  that.  We  had  our  e.stimate  down  anywiy, 
as  to  what  our  ideas  were  of  that  particular  forty — ^that  particular 
piece  of  land. 

Q.  Now,  you  use  the  term  "  we  "  again.  Whom  do  you  mean?— A. 
At  that  time  "  we  "  included  Mr.  Winton  and  myself. 

Q.  Which  Winton?— A.  Mr.  C.  J.  Winton.  We  made  this  list 
Mr.  C.  J.  Winton  and  mvself. 

Q.  Preceisely.  Which  came  there  first,  Mr.  C.  J.  Winton  or  your- 
self ? — A.  At  the  sale  at  Crookston — in  question? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  think  we  went  together;  am  not  just  certain  about 
that. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me,  at  that  time,  Mr.  C.  J.  Winton — ^how  loM 

did  you  arrive  before  the  sale?    The  day  before,  or A.  I  think 

we  were  there  probably  a  day  and  a  half.    I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  Had  either  of  you  been  in  this  vicinity  before  that? — A.I 
never  had  been  in  Crookston. 

Q.  Had  C.  J.  Winton — no;  not  Crookston,  but  I  mean  around 
here,  up  in  this  part  of  Minnesota — ^before  that,  immediately?— A. 
Now,  we  had  been  in  Minneapolis  several  times. 

Q.  Recently — that  is,  after  you  had  noticed  this  advertisement- 
were  either  of  you  here  in  Minneapolis  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  though  you 
meant  before. 

Q.  Was  anybody  from  this  vicinity,  interested  in  that  sale,  down 
at  Wausau  to  see  you?  I  mean  to  see  what  you  express  as  "we"!— 
A.  Was  there  anybody  from  Minneapolis? 

Q.  From  this  vicinity.  Anv  lumbermen  interested  in  that  sale 
down  theiv  to  see  you  or  either  of  you  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
Not  to  see  me,  I  know. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  correspondence  relative  to  the  sale,  with 
anybody  ?  I  sj^oak,  now,  of  you.  I  include  C.  J.  Winton  and  you.— 
A.  Of  course  it  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  answer  for  C.  J.  Winton. 
I  am  satisfied  he  didn't,  and  I  know  I  didn't. 

Q.  You  didn't  ?  After  yvAi  arrived  at  Crookston,  were  you  and  Mr. 
Winton,  all  the  while — now  this  is  C.  J.  Winton  I  mean — all  the 
while  together? — A.  Why  no;  not  all  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  occupy  the  same  room  or  sleep  in  the  same  bed? — A.  I 
think  we  did  sleep  in  the  same  bed. 

Q.  And,  consequently,  I  suppose,  you  occupied  the  same  room!— 
Yes;  the  beds  were  not  very  easy  to  get  there  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  separate  from  each  other  at  any  particular  time!— A. 
Oh,  we  were  separate  a  preat  many  times. 

Q.  If  Mr.  C.  J.  Winton  had  any  communication,  then,  with  any- 
body else  vou  would  not  necessarily  know  of  it? — A.  I  would  nol 
necessarily  know  it;  he  might  have  had. 

Q.  He  might  have  had?  How^  extended  an  interview  might  be 
have  had  with  anybody  else  and  you  not  know  of  it? — A,  Why,! 
can't  answer  that.  That  is  a  long  while  ago.  I  know  we  wasn't  to- 
gether anywhere  near  all  the  time. 

Q.  What  was  he  about,  so  far  as  you  know,  while  you  were  attend- 
ing to  your  part  of  the  business? — A.  Well,  there  was  part  of  the 
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time  that  we  didn't  have  any  business  to  attend  to,  only  wait  for  the 
sale. 

Q.  He  was  around  getting  aquainted  and  talking? — A.  Yes;  he 
knew  the  people  better  up  there. 

Q.  And  you  didn't? — A.  I  didn't  know  anybody  particularly, 
only  W^ reputation. 

Q.  Who  did  the  bidding  at  the  time  the  sale  came  on,  between  you 
and  C.  J.  Winton  ? — ^A.  Well,  now,  right  here  I  think  I  ought  to  ex- 
plain a  little  further.  This  is  drifting  here  in  a  way — ^taking  up  the 
matter  from  the  time  we  left  Wausau  to  come  over  here  to  the  sale, 
or  while  our  men  were  in  the  woods  cruising  this  land,  we  interested 
another  man  with  us  to  buy ;  to  come  over  and  buy  with  us  and  par- 
ticii)ate  in  our  purchase;  that  is,  use  the  information  that  we  were 
getting  from  our  men ;  and  we  interested  him  so  that  we  could  buy 
more  land  if  we  could  get  it.    I  refer  to  Mr.  Walter  Alexander. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live? — A.  At  Wausau,  Wis. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — ^A.  The. reason  I  refer  to  that  is,  I  think  Mr.  Win- 
ton  and  Walter  Alexander  bid  in  these  lands;  did  the  actual  bidding. 

Q.  Did  they  bid  them  in  in  your  name? — A.  Bid  them  in  my  name. 

Q.  Why  was  that? — ^A.  Why,  I  dont  know  of  any  particular  rea- 
son; only  they  had  to  be  bought  in  somebody's  name.  I  presume  they 
decided  on  mine. 

Q.  They  did  the  work  and  gave  you  the  honor — is  that  th^  idea — 
or  responsibility,  or  whatever  it  is  ?  I  do  not,  mean  to  be  sarcastic 
at  all.  I  am  not  treating  the  matter  facetiously. — A.  I  can  not  answer 
that  question. 

Q.  lou  don't  know  what  was  intended? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  now,  was  Mr.  Alexander,  so  far  as  you  know,  acquainted 
up  here  in  Minnesota  ? — ^A.  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  Was  he  a  capitalist,  or  merely  an  investor,  like  yourselves,  or 
what? — ^A.  He  is  a  manufacturer. 

Q.  Oh,  a  lumber  manufacturer  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  interested  in  any  of  the  lumber  companies  up  here,  in 
manufacturing,  at  that  time  ? — A.  I  am  not  certain  whether  he  was 
interested  at  Thief  River  Falls  at  that  time  or  not.  If  he  wasn't,  he 
is  now. 

Q.  He  is  now  ? — A.  He  is  now,  and  mav  have  been  then. 

Q.  Anv  other  companies  that  he  was  interested  in  then — ^not  now, 
but  then? — A.  Nothing  in  Minnesota  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  W^,  I  don't  care  about  any  other  State. — A.  Nothing  that  I 
know  of  now.  He  may  have  been.  He  is  a  man  of  quite  large  in- 
terests. 

Q.  You  don't  know,  then,  whether  he  was  interested  in  the  Thief 
River  Falls  Co.  or  not,  at  that  time? — A.  I  think  he  might  have  been. 
He  is  interested  now. 

Q.  Well,  between  you,  you  had  what  you  might  call  a  little  pool; 
a  side  pool,  or  arrangement  between  yourselves,  to  share  and  share 
alike?--A.  Yes.    I  don't  think  we  would  call  it  a  "  pool." 

Q.  No.  I  don't  know  what  you  would  call  it.  There  were  two  of 
you  representing  one  half  interest  and  he  representing  the  other  half 
mterest?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  your  arrangement  ? — A.  We  were  in  there  together, 
^ere  was  about — I  am  not  able  to  state  on  what  terms  he  was  in. 
"e  didn't  know  what  we  were  going  to  get  when  we  came  over  here. 
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Q.  Well,  now  the  point  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  Did  you,  directly 
or  indirectly,  enter  into  any  combination  or  pool  with  other  buyers, 
lumbermen  or  investors,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  refraining  ifrom 
bidding  against  each  other  and  each  taking  a  share  of  the  timber 
acquired — not  any  definite  share,  but  take  some  share  of  the  timber 
acquired?  I  am  speaking  for  yourself,  now — ^you  personally— no 
other  person. — A.  I  entered  into  no  arrangement  with  anyone  in 
regard  to  the  Crookston  land  sale,  except  as  I  have  outlined  here- 
as  I  have  given  you  here. 

Q.  Directly  or  indirectly,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — A.  Directly  or  in- 
directlv. 

Q.  Certain  lands  were  bid  off.  I  will  pass  that  by.  You  appear 
to  have  been  interested  in  the  purchase  of  approximately  (50  forties 
which  were  purchased  by  someoody  in  your  name;  I  am  merely  im- 
provising a  question  now.  When  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  re- 
quired a  sworn  statement  showing  by  affidavit  that  you,  as  the  pur- 
cnaser  of  certain  timber  at  this  sale,  did  not  enter  into  any  comoine 
of  agreement  with  anyone  else,  you  made  an  affidavit  to  the  same 
effect  you  now  testify,  did  you? — A.  I  made  an  affidavit;  yes. 

Q.  that  you  did  not  ?— A.  That  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  in  that  affidavit,  Mr.  Gilbert,  state  that  you  were 
the  trustee  for  yourself  and  other  parties  and  furnish  any  affidavit 
that  they  did  not  ?  That  is,  affidavits  from  them  ? — A.  I  don't  think 
I  stated  anything  of  that  kind.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  Then,  in  truth,  the  Government  might  have  been  deceived,  that 
is,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  might  have  been  deceived  in  the  ap- 
parent record  showing  that  you  purchased  all  of  this  timber  and 
were  the  sole  and  only  purchaser  of  the  timber,  when  in  truth  you 
were  a  trustee  for  two  or  more  other  persons  and  yourself,  who,  in 
fact,  did  the  bidding,  but  bid  in  your  name ;  you  might  have  misled 
the  Secretary  as  to  the  real  truth,  perhaps  unintentionally,  of  course, 
not  looking  that  far  in  regards  to  the  question  of  the  combine,  might 
you  not? — A.  I  don't  know  how  full  that  affidavit  was.  I  havent 
a  copy  of  it  nor  I  haven't  seen  it  for  some  time. 

Q.  "Well,  perha])s  I 

Mr.  BuRCH  (addressing  Mr.  O'Brien).  Will  you  get  a  copy  of 
that  affidavit  ?     I  hope  you  can  read  it.    I  havenx  read  it  myself. 

Copy  of  affidavit  is  produced  by  Mr.  O'Brien  and  handed  to 
witness,  who  reads  it  and  hands  it  back  to  counsel. 

Q.  (To  the  witness.)  You  have  read  the  affidavit,  or  rather  the 
copy  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(3.  Have  you  any  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  this  copy? — A. 
No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  The  affidavit  may  be  read.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
reporter  will  prefer  taking  this  by  having  somebody  read  it  that  can 
read  it.    1  haven't  read  it  and  don't  know  as  I  can  read  it 

Said  affidavit  here  read  by  Mr.  (lordon  Cain. 

Bv  Mr.  BuRCir : 

%/  • 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Gilbert,  in  this  affidavit  made  to  satisfy  the  recjuire- 
ments  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  regulations,  you  invariably 
state  in  this  affidavit,  which  was  the  proof  you  submitted  to  show 
that  the  sale  had  been  regular,  you  invariably  speak  of  yourself  as 
purchaser  in  the  first  person,  "  1."    Now  in  truth  you  have  stated— 
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in  fact  you  have  stated  here  that  you  were  concerned  with  Mr.  Win- 
ton  and  Mr.  Alexander.  Did  you  know  what  the  requirements  of  the 
law  were,  or  the  regulations  were  in  respect  to  making  this  proof, 
at  the  time  you  made  this  affidavit,  and  did  you  file  this  affidavit  for 
the  purpose  of  complying  with  those  regulations? — A.  Did  I  know, 
did  you  ask? 

Q.  Yes.  Did  you  know  that  it  was  required  to  make  proof  that 
yon  as  purchaser  had  not  been  in  any  combine? — A.  I  understood 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  the  Interior  Department,  had 
been  informed  that  there  was  a  combine  or  collusion  and  that  each 
purchaser  had  to  make  an  affidavit  that  he  was  not  in  that  combina- 
tion, in  a  combination,  before  the  patents  would  issue;  and  the  fact 
that  I  was  not  in  a  combination  was  the  important  matter  in  the 
affidavit,  so  far  as  I  looked  on  it  at  that  time.  I  being  purcliaser  of 
record  was  the  real  purchaser.  I  did  not  probably  distinguish  be- 
tween the  fact  that  being  the  purchaser  of  record  and — it  was  the 
purchaser  of  record  that  had  to  make  the  affidavit. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — A.  I  think  so.  I  think  that  was  the 
requirement. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  so.  No'  matter  about  that ;  we  will  not  discuss 
it. — A.  I  may  be  mistaken  about  that. 

Q.  In  truth  and  fact — we  will  not  discuss  that  question — in  truth 
and  ftict,  then,  either  or  both  of  the  other  parties  interested  in  this 
might  have  been  engaged  and  might  have  thoroughly  made  an  ar- 
rangement for  a  combination  with  other  parties,  which  you  truly 
knew  nothing  of  and  respecting  which  you  were  entirely  innocent 
personally,  which  controlled  the  bidding  they  did  in  your  name,  and 
so  far  as  the  requirements,  the  real  requirement  of  the  Secretary, 
namely,  to  know  whether  it  was  an  hon^  sale  or  not,  your  affidavit 
would  be  distinctly  deceiving  to  him,  would  it  not,  so  far  as  Kis  re- 
quirement to  know  what  the  truth  was  respecting  that  portion  of  the 
.sale;  your  affidavit  might  have  been  distinctly  deceiving  and  incor- 
rect?— A.  Well,  possibly;  that  is  a  possibility,  I  presume.  It  is  a 
matter — I  should  judge  fi'om  the  affidavit 

Q.  Now,  I  notice,  Mr.  Gilbert,  that  you  purchased  at  that  time — 
that  is,  that  there  was  purchased  in  your  name  for  you  by  three  parties, 
ou  being  what  you  might  term  the  record  purchaser,  2,3Ji7.56  acres ; 

have  briefly  arrived  at  the  conclusion  in  my  head  that  it  was  ap- 
proximately 60  forties.  That  the  estimated  value  was  $28,727,  and 
that  you  paid  for  those  lands  $30,349,  a  difference,  we  will  say,  of 
$1,500  or  $1,800 — that  is,  you  paid  more  than  the  estimated  value. — 
A.  The  appraised  value? 

Q.  The  appraised  value.  The  appraised  value.  Did  you  notice 
when  the  other  gentlemen  of  your  crowd,  I  will  put  it,  Mr.  Alexander 
or  Mr.  Winton,  were  bidding,  any  serious  opposition  to  your  bids? — 
A.  I  think  there  was  frequently  quite  a  number  of  bids. 

Q.  Now,  taking  it  for  granted  that  there  were  approximately  GO 
descriptions,  or  forties,  and  that  the  difference  was  that  l)etween 
$30,349  and  $28,727,  a  difference  of  $1,622  approximately  on  the  60 
descriptions,  you  must  have  paid  on  the  average  about  $27  per  de- 
scription more  than  the  appraised  value.  Could  there  have  been 
very  spirited  opposition  on  those  descriptions  and  you  only  have 
given  ^7  on  the  average  more  than  the  appraised  value  on  a  forty? 
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Do  you  think  that  would  be  considered  as  ••spirited  opposition '* ?— 
A.  It  might  have  largely  been  on  some  particular  forty. 

Q.  On  some  particular  forty? — A.  I  don't  remember  suflSciently 
clear  to  state  how  much  opposition  there  was. 

Q.  Now.  what  did  you  do  with  the  land? — A.  The  land  remained 
in  my  name  until.  I  should  sav.  1004.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  that 
date  though — am  not  certain  just  w'hen  it  was  sold. 

Q.  To  whom? — A.  I  don't  know  who  the  grantee  was.  I  did  know 
at  the  time,  but  you  have  an  abstract  of  it  here. 

Q.  Y.es;  w^e  have  abstracts  that  would  indicate,  but  I  did  not  know 
but  you  knew  ofTliand. — A.  I  don't  know  offhand  who  the  purchaser 
was. 

Q.  Who  sold  it.  then? — A.  The  negotiations  were  made  by  Mr. 
Winton. 

Q.  C.  J.  Winton  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  merely  deeded  it  over  and  took  your  share  of  the 
profit? — A.  I  merely  deeded  it  over  and  took  my  share  of  the  profit 

Q.  Well,  when  it  was  sold,  do  you  know  what  it  was  sold  for?— A 
The  amount  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  don't  know  the  exact  aitiount. 

Q.  Well,  approximately? — A.  I  know  that  the  profit  on  the  deal 
was,  as  I  remember  it.  about  eleven  thousand  dollars — eleven  or 
twelve  thousand  dollars.  Now,  I  am  not  awfully  clear  on  that,  but 
that  is  about  it. 

Q.  To  each  person? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  pool  or  for  the  number? — A.  For  the  land. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  million  feet  were  estimated  as  being 
on  the  land? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know,  then,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  estimated 
out  after  it  was  j)urchased  at  19,000,000  feet? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Instead  of  the  estimated  amount,  which  would  have  been  at 
$3  a  thousand,  about  9,000,000  feet?— A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Graha^f.  Judge  Burch,  when  you  said,  "  it  estimated  out  so 
many  million  feet."  did  you  mean  measured  out  or  was  that  simply 
an  estimate? 

Mr.  Birch.  We  simply  have  information,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
they  got  19,000,000  feet  of  pine  by  this  purchase,  which  would  make 
it  come,  at  the  price  they  paid  for  this,  $1.60.  Now,  it  may  be  true. 
I  am  trying  to  test  his  recollection,  and  he  knows  nothinj^  about  it. 

Q.  Now,  T  don't  know^,  Mr.  Gilbert,  that  I  have  anything  more. 

The  Witness.  Who  was  the  grantee  in  that  deed? 

Mr.  O'BniEN.  Xidiols-Chisholm  Lumber  Co. 

The  Witness.  No;  T  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  No:  Tlovey  C.  Clarke,  and  from  Clarke  and  the 
Nirhols-Chi^holni  Lumber  Co.  to  the  Minneapolis  Trust  Co.  as 
trustees. 

The  A\'iTNESs.  AVho  was  my  deed  to? 

Mr.  O'BiJTEN.  It  Avns  to  Mr.  IIovcv  C.  Clarke. 

The  AViTNESs.  1  didn't  know  that. 

Afr.  Birch.  AVe  will  put  the  w^itness  on  who  informed  us,  prob- 
ably, during  the  course  of  this  hearing  at  some  time  or  other;  I  won't 
mention  who  it  was,  and  if  he  does  not  come  through  I  shall  at  this 
time  ask  the  committee  to  pay  no  attention.  I  w^as  only  stating  the 
reason  why  F  wn^  asking  him  the  question. 
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Mr.  Graham.  Well,  it  is  only  a  statement.    It  is  not  evidence  yet. 
Mr.  BuR(^H.  It  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  his  conclusion, 
that  is  all. 
Witness  excused. 

John  J.  Lynch.. recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  Burch: 

*/ 

Q.  Mr.  Lynch,  I  was  attracted  very  much  by  a  statement  which  you 
made  before  the  noon  intermission,  to  the  effect  that  there  was  not 
much  doing  in  agriculture  and  general  endeavor,  except  in  an  educa- 
tional way.  on  the  part  of  the  young  people  now  as  20  years  ago;  if  I 
undei-stood  it  correctly. — A.  That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you — I  will  change  that  and  say  tha^  I  will  ask 
you  now — I  will  ask  you  now  what  in  your  opinion  is  the  reason  why 
they  have  retrograded  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  as  to  agricul- 
ture and  general  endeavor  and  uplift  during  these  20  years.  I  would 
like  your  full  and  complete  opinion  about  that,  if  you  will  give  it. — 
A.  I  think  that  perhaps  the  first  cause  of  that  is  that  the  Government 
has  not  taken  as  active  a  part  in  tutoring  them  and  assisting  them  as 
they  did  in  former  times,  and  that  the  disposal  of  their  lands  and 
thereby  their  improvements,  has  had  an  effect  along  that  line  also. 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  Eliminating  the  lands  from  them,  taking  the 
lands  away  from  them,  and  selling  tlie  lands ;  left  them  without  any 
lands,  and  possibly  the  acquisition  of  wealth;  and  from  the  sale  of 
those  lands  a  better  opportunity  to  live  without  work  and 

Q.  And  dissipate? — A.  And  dissipate. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  sundry  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  satisfy 
them  that  their  tribal  funds  may  soon  by  Congress  be  distributed 
among  them,  and  of  estimates  of  large  amounts  from  twelve  to  thir- 
teen hundred  dollars  up  to  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  per  capita 
that  have  been  made.  Have  you  heard  of  such  representations  that 
have  been  made  to  them? — A.  Why,  I  have  heard  rumors  of  such  a 
fund  and  of  such  a  possible  payment  and  of  such  a  possible  segrega- 
tion of  those  funds. 

Q.  Has  that  had  any  effect  upon  the  Indians  to  keep  them  from 
endeavoring— from  work,  with  the  expectation  of  getting  money?— 
A.  Possibly  so.    I  could  not  say  positively  that  it  was. 

Q.  Well,  just  ^o  on  and  state  in  your  own  way  what  you  think  are 
the  reasons  for  it. — A.  I  think  that  the  policy  of  holding  out  some- 
thing to  them  in  expectation  all  the  time  has  had  a  degrading  influ- 
ence. 

Q.  Kept  them  from  work? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  cite  an  immediate 
instance.  There  is  a  little  payment  that  is  going  on  right  now  that 
was  scheduled  to  come  off  a  couple  of  months  ago. 

Q.  An  annuity  payment? — A.  Yes.  They  all  stand  around  there 
with  their  hand  out  to  receive  it  and  do  nothing  till  they  get  it— a 
couple  of  months.  I  don't  know  whof^e  fault  it  may  be  that  they  did 
not  get  it  at  the  time  expected,  but  they  stood  around  expecting  it 
and  didn't  get  it. 

Q.  That  was  only  about  $10  each,  or  something  like  that  ? — A.  Yes ; 
something  like  $10  each. 

Q.  Has  the  proximity  of  liquor  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  in  your 
opinion? — A.  It  may  have.  Liquor  has  been  used  quite  freely  at  all 
times^  diough,  since  I  became  identified  with  the  reservaUoxv. 
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Q.  Have  you  practically  given  your  full  opinion  in  regard  to  that— 
that  is,  all  of  your  theories  or  ideas  in  re^rd  to  the  effect?  Are  tho« 
any  other  depressing  or  demoralizing  influences  that  you  know  of 
that  have  had  a  tendency  to  thus  retro^ade  the  movement?  If  8o, 
state  them. — X,  There  may  be  other  trivial  things  that  contribute  to 
their  indolence,  but  I  don't  know  of  anything  specific 

Q.  Very  well.    That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  Mr.  Lynch,  what  is  the  source  of  this  expectation  as  to  the 
division  of  their  tribal  fimds ;  do  you  know  ? — A.  What  is  the  source 
of  the  rumor? 

Q.  Wliat  is  the  source  of  the  rumor,  or  the  belief,  or  whatever  it 
is? — A.  I  could  not  say,  positively,  but  it  seems  to  have  permeated 
the  atmosphere  pretty  thoroughly  up  there  in  that  country,  however. 

Q.  It  would  have  to  come  through  congressional  action.  Has  there 
been  any  ? — A.  I  believe  there  was  an  act  passed  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
or  three,  for  the  segregation  of  the  funds  and  the  possible  payment 
of  it  to  the  individuals. 

Bv  Mr.  BuRCH : 

Q.  Why,  don't  you  know  there  is  a  bill  pending  now  called  the 
"  Steenerson  bill "? — A.  I  think  there  was  one  passed,  Mr.  Burch,  two 
or  three  years  ago. 

Q.  No. — A.  I  may  not  be  right  on  that 

Bv  Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  You  don't  mean  that  it  became  a  law,  do  you? — A.  I  believe 
it  did. 
Mr.  BuRCH.  No,  no;  I  think  you  are  misinformed. 
A.  All  right. 

By  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  Has  that  subject  been  a  subject  of  public  discussion  on  the  reser- 
vation?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  it  been  talked  on  at  public  meetings? — A.  I  donH  recti! 
that  it  has;  just  general  rumor. 

Q.  In  wliat  way  i  Has  it  been  talked  in  country  stores  or  in  more 
formal  gatherings? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  heard  it  dis- 
cussed at  any  formal  gathering.  Just  incidentally  on  street  comers, 
in  stores,  and  places. 

Q.  AVell,  Mr.  Lynch,  so  far  as  you  know,  how  general  is  the  belief, 
if  it  amounts  to  a  belief,  that  this  fund  will  soon  be  distributed ?— A. 
I  think  it  is  the  general  belief. 

Q.  Among  the  Indian  people? — A.  Yes.  The  more  intelligent 
ones  do  not  regard  it  as  so  imminent,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Indians  do  think  it. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  it  a  gooii  thing  for  the  Indian  to  have  it 
distributed?— A.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question  for  me  to  answer. 
It  would  be  a  benefit  to  some  and  an  injury  to  others. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  them  there,  what  probable  use  would 
be  made  of  it?— A.  A  great  percentage  of  it,  if  universally  dis- 
tributed, would  be  squandered. 

Mr.  George.  Would  be  squandered? 

A.  Yes. 
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By  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  Well,  could  it,  in  your  judgment,  be  used  in  some  way  so  as 
to  be  beneficial  to  those  to  whom  it  belongs? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  In  what  way? — ^A.  I  think  if  it  were  held  in  trust  in  some  man- 
ner so  that  they  could  draw  on  it  at  intervals  when  really  needed,  it 
might  be  some  benefit,  particularly  to  the  old  and  indigent  people 
who  have  no  other  means  of  livelinood.  Then  there  is  another  ele- 
ment that  I  believe  could  be  safely  intrusted  with  it,  whether  thej 
squandered  it  or  not.  They  are  self-sustliining  and  capable,  and  if 
it  is  theirs  it  would  do  them  no  harm  to  receive  it,  while  I  believe 
there  are  some  that  it  might  do  harm  to  receive  it. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Held  in  trust  by  the  Government? — A.  Yes;  by  the  Govern- 
ment agent  or  banks,  or  somebody  intrusted  with  it  to  give  it  to  them 
at  intervals  when  they  needed  it.  I  am  speaking  of  the  old  folks 
in  that  behalf. 

Q.  Are  there  any  indigent  Indians  on  the  reservation  now? — A. 
Now? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Why,  yes ;  they  maintain  an  indigents'  home  there 
that  houses  perhaps  15  or  20,  25  or  30. 

Q.  They  are  kept  by  the  Government  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  people  of  Mahnomen  County,  the  taxpayers  of  the 
county,  have  to  contribute  anything  to  the  support  of  any  of  the 
Indians? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Q.  But  there  is  now  no  way  by  which  an  indigent  Indian  on  the 
reservation,  however  needy  he  may  be,  could  get  any  part  of  the 
tribal  fund,  is  there  ? — A.  No  way  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  may  ask  any  questions,  Mr.  Beaulieu. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Mr.  Lynch,  how  long  did  you  say  you  have  been  a 
resident  upon  the  White  Earth  Reservation  ? 

The  Witness.  If  it  please  the  court,  I  would  prefer  not  to  answer 
any  questions  that  are  propounded  by  Mr.  Beaulieu. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Lynch,  you  do  us  honor  over  much.  We  are 
not  a  court,  and  I  am  sorry  you  take  that  view  of  the  matter.  Could 
you  not  waive  any  feeling 

The  WiTNEfis.  Well,  I  nave  suflBcient  reason  for  taking  the  ground, 
Mr.  Chairman,  or  I  would  not.  It  would  be  so  repulsive  to  me  to 
answer  him  that  I  could  not  consistently  do  it  with  any  grace  or  any 
benefit  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  objection 
of  Mr.  Ljmch  to  my  asking  him  any  questions  is  because  I  am  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  all  nis  operations  and  the  operations  of  the 
reservation  generally. 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beauijbu.  And  therefore  I  believe  that  he  don't  want  to 
answer  my  questions  because  I  would  bring  out  a  great  many  facts 

here. 

Mr.  Graham.  Just  one  minute.  Mr.  Lynch,  have  you  any  sugges- 
tion to  make  as  to  some  other  way  by  which  the  matter  can  be  accom- 
plish^? 

The  Witness.  I  would  answer  any  question  that  you  may  see  fit 
to  ask  me,  and  if  vou  can  get  any  information  from  him  that  is  of 
any  value  to  you  tnat  you  want  me  to  elucidate  I  will  answer. 
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Mr.  Beaulieu.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  he  does  not  want  to  answer  my 
questions,  I  would  like  to  submit  these  questions  for  you  to  ask  him, 
if  you  will. 

Air.  Graham.  Are  you  an  attorney,  Mr.  Beaulieu? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

The  Witness.  What  is  this  man's  status  before  this  investiga- 
tion? 

Mr.  (jiUHAM.  Well,  Mr.  Lynch,  I  don't  like  to  go  on  the  witness 
stand  myself. 

Tlie  Wri'NEss.  All  right. 

Mr.  Graham.  But  you  have  been  so  very  courteous  and  so  very 
intelligent  up  to  this  time  that  I  don't  mind  saying  to  you  why  I 
think  Sir.  Beaulieu  has  a  right  to  ask  some  of  the  witnesses  questions. 
Throughout  this  investigation,  up  to  this  time,  very  much  of  the 
evidence  produced  has  been  aimed  in  his  direction,  and  he  was  pres- 
ent a  part  of  the  time  at  the  hearings  we  held  in  Washington  and 
was  permitted  by  the  full  committee  to  ask  some  questions. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  No;  I  think  you  are  mistaken. 

Mr.  Graham.  Oh,  yes;  Mr.  Steenerson  acted  for  you.  I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  am  mistaken  about  that.  It  occurred  to  me,  however,  that 
he  was  the  subject  of  so  much  conunent  and  so  frequently  mentioned 
in  this  connection  that  if  he  were  not  represented  by  an  attorney  it 
would  not  be  improper,  within  reasonable  bounds,  to  let  him  ask 
questions  himself.  I  freely  say  to  you  that  I  would  not  want  him  to 
wander  aimlessly  all  over  every  subject  and  fill  the  record  with  stuff 
that  would  not  shed  any  light  on  the  questions  we  are  trying  to 
investigate.  I  would  like  very  much  if  you  could  see  your  way  clear 
on  behalf  of  the  committee,  if  you  could  see  your  way  clear,  to  answer 
proper  questions. 

The  Witness.  In  that  connection  T  would  suggest  this  at  least, 
that  Mr.  Beaulieu's  assertion  that  he  might  ask  questions  that  I  do 
not  want  to  answer,  is  not  a  fact.  The  facts  are,  if  you  wish  to  know 
them,  our  personal  differences  which  Mr.  Beaulieu  and  I  have  had 
for  the  past  five  or  six  years  are  quite  grievous.  Some  of  these  are 
hardly  fit  subjects  to  introduce  into  this  hearing,  and  unless  you 
insist 

Mr.  Graham.  1  don't  want  to  know.  For  our  purpose  it  is  enough 
to  know  that  there  is  personal  bad  feeling  between  you  and  him,  but 
this  is  formal  and  official,  and  if  you  wish  it  I  will  use  the  questions 
which  Mr.  Beaulieu  has  handed  me,  and  if  they  seem  proper,  I  will— 
I  renlly  would  like  very  much  if  we  could  get  on  with  this. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Lynch,  I  also  think  that  it  is  Mr.  Beaulieu^s  right 
and  privilege  to  ask  questions,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  waive,  under 
these  circumstances,  your  personal  differences,  and  answer  any  reason- 
able and  respectable  question  that  may  be  asked  you.  You  might 
anticipate  something  that  is  not  coming  in  reality  from  Mr.  Beaulieu, 
and  he  might  be  perfectly  satisfactory  in  his  questions  to  you.  At 
least  I  would  wait  until  something  else  might  develop. 

Mr.  Lynch.  It  is  not  anything  that  he  might  introduce  now.    It 
is  my  repulsiveness  for  the  man.    I  prefer  not  to  answer  him  di- 
rectly.   You  may  lead  a  hoi*se  to  water  but  you  can  not  make  him 
drink. 
_   Mr.  BuRCii.  Of  course  it  all  lies  between  the  committee  and  you. 
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Mr.  Graham.  Tliese  questions,  so  far  as  I  have  followed  them, 
seem  to  be  very  fair  q[uestions. 

The  Witness.  All  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  proceed  with  them. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  not  quite  the  thought  in  my  mind.  I  think, 
when  you  take  a  second  thought  about  it,  you  will  admit  that  your 
position  is  hardly  tenable.  Suppose  your  case  now  would  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  precedent  by  the  committee.  What  position  would  we 
be  in? 

The  Witness.  With  all  due  consideration  to  the  committee  and 
all  due  courtesy  to  the  committee,  I  can  not  and  will  not  answer 
Mr.  Beaulieu.  ^ 

Q.  Would  you  take  that  position  in  a  court? — A.  I  am  going  to 
take  that  position  regardless  of  costs. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  respectfully,  that  the  mat- 
ter be  passed  for  the  committee's  consideration  and  for  Mr.  Lynch's 
until  a  later  hour;  perhaps  until  morning.  He  may  think  iDetter 
of  it. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  read  these 
questions  over,  I  want  them  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Graham.  Not  just  now,  Mr.  Beaulieu. 

The  WrrNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  see  you  at  the  intermission 
after  this  session  and  will  talk  with  you :  and  if  you,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  talk  with  you,  think  I  should  then  testify,  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  am  sure  as  a  man  of  sense  you  must  see  the  em- 
barrassing position  you  put  the  committee  in  if  you  refuse  to  testify. 

The  Witness.  I  really  do,  and  am  sorry  to  be  placed  in  position 
to  have  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  committee  will  pastpone  the  consideration  of 
the  matter  and  will  take  it  up  again. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  presume  it  will  not  be  improper 
for  me  to  ask  to  be  present  when  Mr.  Lynch  has  his  conversation 
with  you. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  do  not  want  to  umpire  any  difficulties  up  here  in 
Minneapolis.  I  would  rather  not  discuss  the  matter  now.  I  don't 
think  the  public  is  interested. 

David  N.  Winton,  sworn  by  Chairman  Graham,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  reporter. — A.  David  Nelson  Win- 
ton. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Winton? — A.  Minneapolis. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  city? — A.  Between  three  and 
four  years. 

O.  Prior  to  that  where  did  you  live? — A.  I  lived  at  Thief  River 
Falls,  Minn.,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  for  about  eight  years. 

Q.  And  in  the  State  how  long? — A.  Eleven  yeai-s. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  occupation? — A.  liumber  manufacturer. 

Q.  Now,  what  does  that  include? — A.  That  includes  everything 
that  goes  into  the  making  of  lumber,  from  the  buying  of  the  stump- 
age  to  the  manufacturing  it  and  shipping  it  on  the  cars. 

Q.  Of  course,  mostly  logging  and  sawing? — A.  Principally. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  oeen  in  that  business? — A.  Eleven  years, 

Q.  All  the  time  you  have  lived  in  Minnesota  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Where  are  your  mills  located? — A.  When  you  speak  of  mills, 
I  have  to  answer  of  the  mills  I  am  interested  in. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Thief  Kiver  Falls  and  Bemidji,  in  this  State. 

Q.  How  many  have  you? — A.  Well,  I  am  interested  in  one  in 
Prince  All>ert,  Saskatchewan,  and  Rose  Lake,  Idaho,  also. 

Q.  That  would  make  four  separate  properties  you  are  interested 
in  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  corporations  or  partnership  concerns? — A.  All  cor- 
porations. 

Q.  Are  you  personally  active  in  the  management  of  them  or  any  of 
them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  All. 

Q.  In  what  way  do  you  actively  participate? — ^A.  In  the  laying  oat 
of  the  general  policy  of  the  husiness. 

Q.  I  know,  but  are  you  an  officer  of  the  company? — A.  An  officer 
of  all  of  them. 

Q.  In  what  particular  line  is  your  specialty? — A.  Well,  purchis- 
ing  of  timber  and  the  seeing  that  the  logs  are  gotten  to  the  mill 
properly  and  manufactured  and  put  on  the  car;  general  supervision 
of  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  Is  the  hmibering  industry  here  in  Minnesota  increasing  or  de- 
creasing?— A.  I  should  say  it  was  decreasing. 

Q.  For  the  want  of  supplies? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  timberland  is  being  used  up? — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  effect  has  that  on  the  price  of  stum  page? — ^A.  Well,  of 
course,  the  natural  tendency  is  to  raise  the  price  of  atumpage,  if 
there  were  no  outside  factors  entering  into  it,  but  there  are  outside 
factors  which  have  more  to  do  with  the  price  of  stumpage  than  the 
decreased  supply. 

Q.  What  IS  the  price  of  stumpage  as  c(xnpared  with  10  years  ago, 
regardless  of  the  10  years'  growth ;  for  instance,  take  a  40-acre  tmt 
of  timber  10  years  ago  and  the  sjime  tract  now,  in  the  same  conditiop 
as  then,  what  would  the  difference  in  value  be? — ^A.  I  should  think  it 
would  be  worth  from  100  per  cent  to  200  per  cent  more  now  than  then. 

Q.  To  what  extent  does  the  growing  scarcity  of  timber  bring  that 
result  about? — A.  Well,  that  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer. 
There  are  so  many  factors  entering  into  it. 

Q.  Well,  what  other  factors  enter  into  it? — A.  Competition  with 
other  sections  of  the  country,  the  coast  and  the  mountain  mills  in 
the  West,  the  yellow  pine  in  the  South  are  the  principal  factors,  and 
the  hemlock  in  Wisconsin. 

Q.  Is  there  any  material  difference  in  the  cost  of  shipping  the  logs 
and  the  lumber? — A.  Oh,  yes;  yes. 

Q.  You  have  an  advantage  over  those  w^ho  ship  the  logs  a  long  dis- 
tance and  then  manufacture  them,  haven't  youi — A.  Well,  the  most 
of  our  logs  come  a  great  distance  to  the  mills. 

Q.  How  far? — A.  Well,  at  Thief  River  Falls  they  come  on  an 
average  of  125  miles,  I  should  say. 

Q.  How  would  vou  get  logs  from,  say,  the  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion to  your  Thief  River  Falls  mill? — A.  Well,  there  would  be  two 
ways ;  put  in  a  railroad  into  the  White  Earth  Reservation  and  con- 
nect it  with  the  "  Sioux  "  road ;  that  would  be  the  onljr  way  to  get 
them  to  Thief  River;  put  a  branch  railroad  in  and  haul  them  and 
ship  them  into  Thief  River. 
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Q.  There  is  not  a  stream  or  water  by  which  you  could  send  them 
any  considerable  part  of  that  distance? — A.  Well,  they  might  be 
possibly  driven  to  the  '"Sioux"  road.  When  I  figured  on  it  we 
didn^t  figure  in  that  way  of  doing  it:  we  figured  on  a  railroad  in 
there. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  the  usual  plan  of  logging,  isn't  it,  to  build  a  tem- 
porary railroad,  to  get  the  logs  to  some  convenient  place? — A.  That 
18,  venr  often. 

Q.  Is  your  industry — I  mean  those  wnth  which  you  are  personally 
connected — increasing  their  capacity  or  not? — A.  They  are  not. 

Q.  Your  Minnesota  mills;  how  are  they? — A.  They  are  the  o-ies 
to  which  I  referred;  they  are  not  increasing;  they  are  remaining 
staticmary,  their  capacity/ 

Q.  Do  you  run  lull  capacity  most  of  the  time? — A.  Most  of  the 
time. 

Q.  I  presume  you  are  the  same  Mr.  Winton  of  whom  we  have  heard 
in  connection  with  the  Crookston  land  sale,  are  you? — A.  Possibly, 
and  possibly  not 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No;  it  is  his  brother,  C.  J.  Winton. 

Mr.  Graham.  Verj'  well.  Judge  Burch  or  Mr.  O'Brien  may  inter- 
rogate the  witness. 

Examined  by  Mr.  O'Brien  : 

Q.  Where  you  in  1900,  Mr.  Winton?— A.  Wausau.  Wis.  ^ 

Q.  You  were  not  at  the  Crookston  sale,  were  you  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  Crookston  sale  talked  over  at  any  time  sub- 
sequent to  it,  among  the  lumbermen,  your  acquaintances? — A.  Well, 
I  have  heard  it  alluded  to  a  great  many  times. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  there  was  a  pool  or  combination  among  the 
lumbermen  at  that  sale? — A.  Well,  I  have  heard  various  talks  that 
there  was  and  that  there  wasn't. 

Q.  Well,  in  your  opinion,  was  there  or  was  there  not,  as  a  result  of 
what  you  have  heard  and  what  you  have  seen? — A.  I  would  not  care 
to  go  on  record  one  way  or  the  other  on  that.  I  don't  think,  though, 
that  there  was  what  you  mean  by  a  "  pool  "  transpired  there. 

Q.  Well,  to  what  extent  do  you  think  a  pool  did  transpire  there? — 
A.  Well,  now,  that  would  be  just  belief,  and  I  would  not  think  it 
would  be  relevant  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  state  what  your  belief  is  in  the  matter,  Mr.  Winton. — A. 
Well,  my  opinion  is  that — do  you  just  simply  want  my  opinion  of  it? 

Q.  That  is  all. — A.  That  some  men  got  together  there  and  in  a 
general  wav ;  they  didn't  cut  each  other's  heads  off. 

Q.  In  otner  words,  they  didn't  bid  against  each  other  to  any  great 
extent? — ^A.  Well,  yes;  and  no;  I  think  they  did  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  firet  day.  I  think  as  Mr.  Da  vies  has  testified;  I  think  there 
was  some  spirited  bidding. 

Q.  That  was  only  against  Mr.  Davies  and  other  independent  bid- 
ders, was  it? — A.  Well,  I  guess  there  was  considerable  heavy  bidding 
there. 

Q.  Yes;  but  onlyas  against  the  so-called  independent  bidders,  like 
Pavies  and  Mr.  White? — A.  Of  course  that  is  a  matter  of  just 
opinion* 

Q.  Entirdy  your  opinion,  gained  from  what  you  have  heard? — ^A. 
Well,  from  my  opinion.    Pretty  nearly  everyone  that  went  up  there 
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was  crazy  on  buying  timber.    They  wanted  timber  so  badly  that  they 
were  crazy. 

Q.  Now,  whom  do  you  believe  was  or  were  the  parties  to  that  com- 
bination or  pool  or  whatever  you  wish  to  call  it? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't— 
I  think  that  there  were  a  Inindred  men  there,  from  what  I  have  heardy 
from  100  to  200 — nearer  "200  men,  and  a  few  more  aggressive  men,  I 
should  say,  didn't  cut  each  other's  throats  off  in  biddmg. 

Q.  Well,  did  they  apportion  the  territory? — A.  I  don't  believe  it 

Q.  When  was  the  first  timber  estimated  in  the  four  townships!— 
A.  I  could  not  tell.    I  know  we  estimated  just  before  the  sale. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  estimate  upon  the  four  townships  as  early 
as  1896  ?— A.  I  think  there  was  an  estimate  at  that  time. 

Q.  Whose  estimate  was  thaf  ? — ^A.  I  am  not  able  to  say:  I  don't 
know  who  made  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Hovey  C.  Clark? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Clark? — A.  He  is  a  very  prominent  man  here  in 
Minneapolis. 

Q.  He  is  reputed  to  be  a  wealthy  lumberman? — A.  Supposed  to  be. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Thomas  Shevlin? — A.  The  Mr.  Shevlin 
that  is  now  living? 

Q.  No;  Mr.  Shevlin,  T  undei*stand,  has  recently  died. — A.  Ye»; 
T  knew  him. 

Q.  He  was  also  a  very  wealthy  lumberman? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  Mr.  Shevlin  and  Mr.  Clark  generally  known  to  have  been 
interested  in  the  timber  world? — A.  There  was  no  place  where  it  wis 
offered  for  sale  but  that  they  went  after  it  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  J.  A.  Nichols? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Nichols? — A.  He  is  manager  of  the  Niriiols- 
Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  at  Frazee. 

Q.  He  was  also  intere.«ted  with  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Shevlin  at  that 
time,  was  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  Mr.  Nichols  regarded  among  the  lumbermen  with 
reference  to  his  abilitv  to  handle  timber  on  Indian  reservations!— 
A.  He  was  supposed  to  be  a  very  good  man. 

0.  In  securing  timber  from  the  Indians? — A.  I  don't  know  esp^ 
cially  about  Indians,  but  he  is  supposed  to  be  an  Al  timberman. 

Q.  Isn't  he  also  considered  an  Al  Indian  man? — A.  Well,  I  wonM 
imagine  that  he  was. 

Q.  Your  brother  secured  some  pine  with  Mr.  Gilbert,  did  he  not. 
in  that  Crookston  sale? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  secure? — A.  Well,  now,  that  is  a  matter  th»t 
T  could  not  tell  you.  onlv  just  in  an  indefinite  way,  Mr.  O'Brien. 
When  you  came  to  mv  office  at  one  time  and  asked  me  a  question  of 
that  kind — which  I  think  you  did — any  report  that  I  gave  you  then 
would  be  just  the  same  as  I  give  you  now.  I  have  never  seen  any 
estimates  that  we  had  on  that  timber;  how  much  that  was  would  be 
just  simply  a  mere  guess  for  me  to  say;  whether  10,000,000  or 
20,000,000:  it  would  be  a  mere  guess  on  my  part,  whether  it  was 
10,000.000  or  20,000,000. 

Q.  Will  you  state,  then.  Mr.  Winton,  the  number  of  million  feet 
you  told  me  at  the  time  I  called  upon  yon  your  brother  and  Mr. 
Gillx^rt  had  secured? — A.  That  is  something  that  I  don^t  remember 
at  this  time,  Mr.  O'Brien. 
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Q.  Was  it  19,000,000  feet  ?— A.  I  can't  remember  what  I  told  you. 

Q.  Well,  doesn't  that  refresh  your  memory  at  all? — A.  No;  it 
does  not. 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  discuss  the  subject  of  the  Crookston  sale, 
and  from  whom  did  you  get  the  impression  that  the  lumbermen  who 
bid  there  were  not  aisposed  to  cut  each  other's  throats,  as  you  ex- 
pressed it? — ^A.  Well,  one  of  the  principal  reasons  I  got  that  opinion 
was  the  amount  of  timber  we  got. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  that? — A.  Well,  I  mean  that  if  all 
of  them  had  bid  for  the  timber  as  actively  as  we  did,  there  would 
not  have  been  enough  to  go  around. 

Q.  As  actively? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  mean,  if  each  had  secured  as  much  as  you  did  ? — A.  Yes ; 
and  wepaid  a  pretty  good  price  for  that  timber. 

Q.  Well,  how  coma  you  say  that  you  "  paid  a  pretty  good  price 
for  the  timber  "  when  you  don't  know  how  much  was  secured  ?— A. 
Well,  I  remember  very  distinctly,  after  we  got  the  timber,  that  it 
was  a  great  question  whether  we  hadn't  mack  a  mistake  in  buying 
the  tiniber  or  not.  Now,  I  think  we  would  have  been  very  glad — ^we 
felt  we  had  gone  too  far  on  the  proposition,  paid  too  much,  on  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  that  timber. 

Q.  You  were  interested  in  this  purchase  at  the  Crookston  land 
olBoe  with  your  brother  and  Mr.  Oiloert  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wdd,  now,  I  don't  believe  that  you  have  yet  answered  the  ques- 
tion which  I  asked  you  a  very  short  time  ago,  as  to  who  it  was  that 
told  you,  or  who  you  heard  say,  that  the  lumbermen  who  attended  the 
sale  at  Crookston  were  not  disposed  to  cut  each  other's  throats. 
Where  did  you  get  that  information? — A.  Well,  now,  I  don't  re- 
member that,  Mr.  O'Brien — ^where  that  impression  came  to  me  firet. 
It  was  12  years  ago.  But  it  is  very  vivid  in  my  mind  that  that  is 
the—but  where  I  nrst  got  that  impression  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Then  the  information  that  you  have  regarding  that  sale  came 
to  vou  in  the  due  course  of  your  business,  did  it  not  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  interested  in  that  purchase? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  talked  with  Mr.  Gilbert  and  your  brother  regarding  the 
purchase — regarding  the  sale  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  broUier  ever  say  anything  to  you  about  having  been 
disposed  to  forbear  in  his  bidding  at  the  CrooKston  sale  ? — ^A.  I  don't 
remember  that  he  did. 

Q.  You  can  not  quote  anyone  as  having  been  the  person  who  told 
you  that  the  lumbermen  there  were  not  disposed  to  cut  each  other's 
throats?— A.  No. 

John  J.  Lynch  recalled. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Lynch,  the  chairman  asks  you  to  relieve  the 
committee  of  a  very  embarrassing  situation,  to  waive  your  present 
feelings,  and  let  Mr.  Beaulieu  read  the  questions  to  me,  and  I  pass 
upon  them,  and  I  ask  that  vou  answer  them. 

Mr.  Lynch.  All  rirfit,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gbahak.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  will  you  read  the  questions  you  have 
prepared,  and  the  chairman  will  pass  upon  them  seriatim. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  How  long  did  you  say  you  had  been  a  resident  upon 
the  mite  Earth  Beservation  ? 
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Mr.  (jRAiiAM.  Please  answer  that,  Mr.  Lynch.  You  may  answer 
that. 

The  Witness.  Fift<?en  or  sixteen  years. 

Mr.  Beailieu.  So  that  everjrthing  you  have  testified  to  about  the 
conditions  there  are  from  personal  Knowle<^? 

Mr.  Grahaaf.  The  question  is,  Is.everythmg  you  testified  to  testi- 
fied to  from  personal  knowledge? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beaulusu.  You  testified  this  forenoon  that  the  Indians  at 
White  Eai*th  are  doing  less  farming  to-day  than  they  did  20  yean 
ago.    How  did  you  acquire  this  knowledge? 

Mr.  Graham.  You  may  answer,  Mr.  Lynch. 

The  Wii'NESs.  By  seeing  the  farms  at  that  time  and  now. 

Mr.  Beauliei:.  May  I  go  outside  of  that?  He  says  that  he  was 
there  16  years,  and  he  testifies  to  know 

Mr.  (traha^m.  What  was  the  qiiestion  you  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  want  to  find  out  from  him  how  he  acquired  the 
knowledge  prior  to  16  years,  which  is  4  years  before  he  moved  to  the 
reservation ;  he  testified  directly. 

Mr.  Graham.  If  you  know,  Mr.  Lynch,  tell  the  committee  how  you 
are  enabled  to  compare  the  present  time  with  20  years  ago. 

The  Witness.  By  having  seen  the  conditions  at  both  periods. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  You  stated  that  you  had  been  a  resiaent  of  White 
Earth  16  years.    Were  you  ever  there  prior  to  16  years  ago? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  How  long  prior? 

The  Witness.  Five  years. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  How  many  Indians  were  there  upon  the  White 
Earth  Reservation  20  years  ago? 

The  WrrNESs.  Presumably  1,500  to  2,000. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  How  many  ai*e  there  on  that  reservation  to-day? 

The  Witness.  In  the  neighborhood  of  5,000. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  How  much  land  was  imder  cultivation  upon  the 
White  Earth  Reservation  20  years  ago? 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Even  15  years  ago? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know ;  nor  you. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  How  much  land  is  being  cultivated  by  the  Indians 
to-day.    I  mean  by  this,  mixed  bloods  as  well  as  full  bloods? 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Do  you  know  how  much  land  has  been  sold,  »p- 

Sroximately,  during  tfte  last  five  or  six  years  upon  the  White  EarQi 
eservation  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  since  the  Clapp  Act  was  passed? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  usual  price  paid  for  good  a^cultural  land  on 
the  reservation  under  the  Olapp  Act? — A.  1  doubt  if  anybody  knows 
that. 

Q.  \Miat  was  the  price  paid  for  these  lands  under  the  inhevite<l- 
land  act  and  which  was  sold  by  the  Government,  if  you  know,  and 
the  price  under  the  Nelson  Act?— A.  What  "Nelson  Act'*  do  you 
refer  to? 

Q.  Act  of  1889. — A.  I  (lid  not  know  there  were  any  lands  sold 

under  it. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  land  is  under  cultivation  to-day  iq>on 
the  White  Earth  Seservation  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  more  lands  being  used  by  the  full-bloods  as  farms 
priw  to  the  Clapp  Act  than  there  are  to-day  i — ^A.  I  don't  know.  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing  who  are  full-bloods  and  who  are  not. 

Q,  What  has  been  the  effect  x>f-  the  Clapp  Act  upon  the  White 
Earth  Reservation  ?  Has  it  been  beneficial  to  the  Indians  jgenerally^ 
or  an  injury  t — ^A.  That  would  depend  upon  the  point  of  view. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  Indians  were  there  employed  at  White  Earth 
prior  to  the  Clapp  Act  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Were  l^ere  any? — ^A.  At  what? 

Q.  Employed?— A.  At  what? 

Q.  Well,  at  anything? — A.  Yes;  every  time  a  man  works  he  is  eni- 
ployed,  whether  he  has  an  employer  or  not.  If  he  works,  he  is 
enrployed. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  question. — ^A.  Make  the  question  so  I  cam  un- 
derstand it. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  Indians  were  employed  at  White  Earth 
Reservation  prior  to  the  Clapp  Act  ? — ^A.  At  what  business  ? 

Mr.  Graham;  Do  you  mean  employed  by  others — ^by  some  one  else 
than  himself?  .• 

Mr.  Bkauubu.  He  answered  this  other,  the  first  queeti(m  just  be- 
fore that    Of  course,  I  will  take  his  answer; 

Mr.  Graham.  If  you  have  some  other  tiM)ught  in  your  mind  that 
his  answer  did  not  cover,  state  it. 

Mr.  Beauueit.  Wetre  any  of  them  employed  in  farming  generally  ? 

A  On  their  own  farms,  or  otherwise  i 

Mr.  BsAUiiiBTj.  Well,  on  any  farms ;  on  anybody's  farms. 

A.  Some  of  them  were  doinff  desultory  small  farmings 

Mr.  BsAULiEtr.  Were  any  of  them  employed  in  lumber  camps? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  BsAtJUEu.  About  how  many  were  employed  there  ? 

A.  At  what  time?    When?    What  year? 

Mr.  BsAtTi^iEn.  Prior  to  the  Clapp  Act,  is  the  question. 

A.  The  first  year  prior  to  the  Clapp  Act,  or  10  years  prior  to  the 
Clapp  Act? 

Mr.  BsArrusn.  Well,  at  any  time,  the  first  year  or  10  ^ears. 

A.  These  things  fluctuate.  They  are  not  employed  in  the  same 
ratio  each  year.    Make  it  definite. 

Mr.  BsAtnLiEu.  Well,  how  many  were  employed  in  the  lumber 
camps  in  1906? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  BsArnLiEU.  How  many  in  1904? 

A.  Doa'tknow. 

Mr.  Beauuku.  In  1908? 

A.  Don't  know. 

Mr.  BKAtTUEn.  In  1902? 

A  Don't  know. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  In  1901? 

A  Don't  know. 

Mr.  Bkattuku.  Were  theie  any  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bkaulieu.  In  whose  camps? 

A.  Various  persons'  camps. 
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Mr.  Beaulieu.  Will  you  name  some  of  them  ? 

A.  I  mi^ht  name  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Go/s  camp;  I 
mi^ht  name  the  Wild  Rice  Lumber  C!o.'8  camp ;  I  might  name  seyenl 
desultory  little  lumbering  companies'  camps  that  I  do  not  recall,  tint 
1  do  not  know  the  names  of  technically. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Do  you  know  how  many  camps  the  Nichols-Chiaolm 
Lumber  Co.  operated  prior  to  1905  on  the  reservation? 

A.  No. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Do  you  know  how  many  the  Wild  Rice  Lumber 
Co.  operated  prior  to  1906? 

A.  No. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  Indians  are  to- 
day employed  in  those  lumber  camps? 

A.  I  oelieve  there  are  some. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  there  are  of  the 
Indians  of  the  reservation  ? 

A.  No. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  Well,  do  you  know  whether  the  lumber  companies 
employ  any  Indians  to  any  considerable  extent  upon  the  reservation  f 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Do  the  white  farmers  who  have  acquired  lands 
by  purchase  under  the  Clapp  Act  employ  any  Indians  upon  their 
farms? 

A.  I  presume  so ;  I  haven't  any  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Now,  you  stated  in  your  direct  examination,  that 
you  had  been  a  land  buyer.    Where  did  you  buy  lands? 

A.  I  bought  some  lands  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  From  whom  did  you  buy  the  lands  there? 

A.  Indians. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Could  you  give  the  names  of  any  of  them? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  wish  vou  would  give  the  names  of  those  from 
whom  you  bought  the  lanas. 

A.  Katharine  Roy. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Ajiyone  else  ? 

A.  Guess  no  other  Indians. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Do  you  know  an  Indian  named  Maudash,  up  there! 

A,*   jl  es. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Did  you  ever  buy  any  land  from  him? 

A.  No. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Did  Mrs.  Lynch  buy  any  lands  upon  tiie  White 
Earth  Reservation  ? 

A.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Do  you  know  whom  she  bought  them  from? 

A.  Some  of  them. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Could  you  give  the  names? 

A.  Some  of  them. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  there  any  particular  purpose  in  inquiring  into 
Mrs.  Lynch 's  affairs,  Mr.  Beaulieu? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  intend  rather  to  show  that  Mrs.  Jjypcih  bou^t 
land  from  a  man  who  was  a  full  blood  and  that  we  were  indicted  lor 
buying  land  from  the  same  person  afterwards. 
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Mr.  Graham.  Oh,  well,  we  are  not  going  to  review  the  cruninal- 
coHit' proceedings.  Leave  Mrs.  Lynch  out  of  the  matter  unless  you 
give  some  better  reason  than  that. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  Very  well,  I  will  leave  her  for  the  present.  Have 
any  lis  pendens  or  other  writs  been  filed  against  the  lands  you  have 
purchased? 

A.  That  I  have  purchased  ! 

Mr.  Bbaulxbu.  i  es. 

A.  No. 

Mr.  Bbauxjeu.  You  say  you  were  in  charge  of  the  sawmill  at 
White  Earth  for  28  months.  Was  this  employment  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Indian  Office  at  Washington  ? 

A.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Bbaxtlieu.  During  this  time  how  much  lumber  did  you  manu- 
facture f 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Beaitueu.  From  what  funds  were  the  expenses  of  the  saw- 
mill paid? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Beaitueu.  How  much  of  this  lumber  was  used  to  build  houses 
for  the  Mille  Lac  Indians  ? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  Do  you  know  who  had  charge  of  the  building  of 
these  houses } 

A.  Simon  Michelet  and  John  R.  Howard. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  Was  any  of  the  lumber  you  sawed  used  for  agency 
purposes! 

A.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  would  that  mean,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  ^^  agency 
purposes  "  ?    Was  not  the  building  of  houses  an  agency  purpose  1 

Mr.  Beauueu.  No  ;  the  building  of  houses  for  Mille  Lac  Indians 
was  not  considered  an  agency  purpose. 

Mr.  Oraham.  What  woula  be  an  agency  purpose? 

Mr.  Beauueu.  For  buildings  around  the  agency  to  be  used  by  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  Where  was  this  used,  and  who  hauled  it? 

A.  What  is  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Beauueu.  Where  was  this  used,  and  who  hauled  the  lumber 
from  the  mill  ? 

A.  Why,  I  don't  know  where  it  was  used  nor  who  hauled  most 
ctfit 

Ifr.  Beauueu.  Did  you  have  a  team  constantly  employed  hauling 
lumber  to  the  agency  and  elsewhere  ? 

A.  No. 

Mr.. Beauueu.  Did  you  employ  a  teamster  with  your  team  hauling 

lumber? 

A.  Sometimes. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  then,  you  did  haul  some  lumber? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  What  is  the  name  of  your  teamster  ? 

A.  I  had  various  teamsters,  at  various  times,  in  various  years,  for 
various  purposes. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  Was  not  Jesse  Porter  your  teamster  for  several 

weeks? 
A  What  doing? 
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Mr.  BEAULnsu.  Was  he  not  your  teamster  for  several  weeks? 

A.  I  have  a  right  to  have  teamsters  without  telliii^  yon  what  I 
have  them  for  or  not  for,  doing  my  own  work.  I  askecT you  toe  what 
puipose. 

Mr.  Beaulibu.  That  is,  during  the  time  that  your  team  was  haul- 
ing. 

Mr.  (jRAHAM.  But  how  could  it  be  material  to  this  inquiry,  Mr. 
Beaulieu,  if  he  had  somebody  employed  driving  a  team  that  was  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  Government  service?  We  do  not  want 
to  conduct  any  impertinent  inquiry  into  a  man's  private  affairs  that 
do  not  affect  the  Grovemment  service  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Beauliexj.  T  think  the  agencv  records  will  show  Hiat  J«89e 
Porter  was  employed  as  a  teamster  ior  Mr.  Lynch  for  a  number  of 
weeks,  and  during  that  same  time  he  was  reported  to  be  drawing  a 
salary  of  $1  a  day  as  a  mechanic  at  the  mill. 

The  WiTTNESS.  Both  assertions  are  wrong. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  I  ask  the  question  and  will  give 

The  Witness.  I  make  a  rebuttal  to  it. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  want  to  ask  that  question. 

Mr.  Graham.  Can  you  define  your  question  in  some  way  so  as  to 
confine  it  to  a  Government  employment  for  Mr.  Porter? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Why,  yes;  I  can  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  Graiiaim.  Well,  do  that. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Only  I  am  asking  these  questions  l>ecause  he  terti- 
fied  to  that  on  direct  examination. 

Mr.  GiLVHAM.  I  don't  remember  anv  such;  but  no  matter.  Go 
ahead. 

Mr.  Beauliei:.  Well,!  ask  him:  Did  you  employ  Jesse  Porter  as 
your  teamster  during  the  time  that  your  team  was  hauling  Govern- 
ment lumber? 

A.  When? 

Mn  BEArLiEu.  During  tlie  time  that  your  team  was  hauling  Gov- 
ernment lumber? 

A.  What  year?  Make  it  specific.  I  am  not  answering  anything 
but  specific  questions,  and  I  want  to  be  specific. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  can  not  recall  just  when  you  were  employed.— A. 
Well,  then,  I  can  not  recall  myself. 

Mr.  Beaitlieu.  What  years  were  you  employed  as  a  superintendent 
of  the  mill? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Beaultei;.  You  don't  know? — A.  I  don't  recall  now.  I 
haven't  any  data  with  me. 

Mr.  Beai'liei'.  Well,  during  the  time  that  your  team  was  haaling 
Government  lumber,  was  Jesse  Porter  wporteii  as  a  mechanic  at  the 
Government  mill? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

^fr.  Beaulieu.  Did  you  get  a  salary  continuously  while  you  were 
in  charge  of  the  mill,  whether  it  was  in  operation  or  not?— A.  Ko. 
sir. 

Mr.  Bkai  LiEiT.  Do  you  know  when  the  last  sawing  was  done  by 
the  White  Earth  sawmill?* — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Has  anyone  been  there  since;  and  if  so — ^in  charge 
of  the  mill — and  if  so,  when?  Has  he  drawn  any  salary  to  your 
knowledge? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Do  you  know  whether  anyone  is  in  charge  of  the 
mill  now^? 
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A.  I  only  believe  it.    That  is  subservient  to  knowledge. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  You  testified  this  forenoon  that  you  liad  not  heard 
of  any  scandal  connected  with  the  sawmill  at  White  Earth. 

A.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  What? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Beauliei7.  I  think  the  records  will  sliow  that  you  testified  to 
that. 

A.  Please  dig  them  up. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  you  can  frame  your  question  withotit  hunting 
up  the  record. 

Mr.  Lynch.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  this  morning  that  I  was 
asked  was — if  there  was  any  scandal  about — was  what  you  miscon- 
stmed  as  broomsticks  instead  of  boom  sticks;  and  that  is  the  ques- 
tion that  was  asked — if  there  was  any  scandal  about  the  cutting  of 
this  timber — and  at  the  time  you  asked  the  question  I  did  not  under- 
stand what  you  were  getting  at.  T^ater  on  I  explained  that  there  was 
a  scandal,  so  far  as  there  wa,s  more  green  timber  cut  than  the  Gov- 
ernment thought  permissible. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  is  not  proper  anyhow^  in  your  question  to  assume 
that  the  witness  testified  so  and  so.  The  witness  ought  to  be  con- 
sulted about  it.  But  frame  the  question  now  without  reference  to 
what  the  testimony  was,  and  ask  it. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  Mr.  Lynch,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  there  any 
scandal  connected  with  the  sawmill  while  you  were  there  ? 

A.  None;  only  what  the  Tomahawk  tried  to  feloniously  expose. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  wasn't  there  some  charges  filed  against  you 
by  parties  at  Duluth? 

A.  Only  those  emanating  from  the  Tomahawk. 

Mr.  Graham.  We  do  not  care  about  charges  that  were  filed.  What 
goo<l  would  that  do,  Mr.  IVaulieu? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  he  said  there  was  no  scandal. 

The  Witness.  I  still  sav  so. 

Mr.  Graham.  If  you  want  to  ask  whether  imy  charges  were  filed 
based  upon  fraudulent  use  of  lumber  at  the  mill,  that  would  be 
pertinent. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  That  is  what  I  w^as  leading  up  to. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  confine  reasonably  your  questions  to  the  sub- 
ject matter. 

The  WiTNEfis.  You  can  make  them  direct,  if  you  think  there  was 
any  stealing  or  anything  of  the  kind.  Don't  mince  matters  with  me. 
Just  say  if  I  stole  and  I  say  I  will  say  it.    I  will  answer  all  questions. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Has  Mrs.  Lynch  an  allotment  at  White  Earth? 

The  WriNEfls.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Didn't  Mrs.  Lynch  i^eceive  an  allotment  of  land 
at  White  Earth? 

A.  Two  allotments,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Did  you  put  up  any  buildings  on  either  of  those 
allotments  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  How  many  buildings  have  you  on  those  allotments? 

A.  Three  or  four. 

'Mr.  Bbaulieu.  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  definitely  just  how 
many. 
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A.  Oh,  if  you  want  to  take  in  little  pigpens,  ckicken  ooops,  and 
lliiiur?,  five  or  six — thn»e  buildings. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Have  you  a  dwelling? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  How  large  is  it? 

A.  Nine  or  ten  rooms. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Did  you  have  a  barn? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  How  large  was  that? 

A.  About  40  by  60  or  such  a  matter,  or  larcer. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Did  jou  have  a  warehouse? 

A.  No. 

Mr.  Beavliei.  Did  you  have  a  granary? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.'  Beauliei:.  How  large  was  that? 

A.  Large  enough  to  hold  17,000  bushels  of  grain. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Where  did  you  get  the  lumber  from  which  th«c 
buildings  were  built  ? 

A.  I  got  the  greater  part  of  it  at  Ulen  and  Detroit,  from  Reed  A 
AVagman  and  the — well,  if  it  is  neavssary  to  introduce  the  name  of  the 
firm  I  bought  it  from,  I  will  later  on,  when  I  think  of  it. 

Mr.  BEAiLiKr.  In  what  years  did  you  build  those  buildings? 

A.  Oil,  1  don't  recall. 

^Ir.  Beai  LiET.  Have  vou  or  your  wife  any  buildings  at  the  village 
of  AVHiite  Earth;   and  if  so,  how  many? 

A.  Yes;  got  two  or  three.    Three  buildings  there,  I  E)elieve. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  What  are  the  sizes  of  buildings  that  you  have  there! 

A.  I  don't  know  definitely.  I  got  a  residence  there  that  has  got 
8,  10,  or  1*2  rooms  in  it,  and  a  small  store  buildine  and  a  bam. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  not  all  the  lumber  with 
which  you  built  your  housi's  at  White  Earth  come  from  the  Govern- 
ment mill  while  you  were  in  charge  there? 

A.  Not  one  l^oard  of  it;  your  felonious  allegations  to  the  contrary 
in  the  Tomahawk  notwithstanding. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  we  will  see  later  about  that. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  allow  me  to  suggest  the  committee  can 
not  permit  you  to  use  its  time  in  any  purely  personal  controversy  or 
matter  that  you  mav  have.  I  wish  vou  would  take  notice  of  that 
now,  and  in  the  future  act  accordingly.  The  committee  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly liberal  toward  you  and  give  you  every  chance  you  ought 
to  have,  but  if  vou  want  to  wash  dirtv  linen  before  the  committee, 
the  conmiittee  will  object  and  refuse  to  give  you  that  right. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  It  is  not  dirty  linen,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  some- 
thing that  will  come  before  this  committee  when  vou  reach  Detroit. 
It  is  something  that  has  been  repeatedly  placed  feefore  the  depart- 
ment  

Mr.  Lynch.  By  the  "Tomahawk." 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  ^Vnd  as  long  as  Mr.  Lynch  is  here  now  and  lives 
here  in  the  city,  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  ask  him  those  ques- 
tions instead  of  calling  him  to  Detroit. 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes:  but  many  of  your  questions  seem  to  me  of 
such  a  purely  personal  nature  and  point  to  some  personal  trouble 
between  you  and  him,  that  it  is  suggested  to  me  that  I  ought  to 
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wam  you  on  that  line.    If  the  committee  knows  it,  it  will  not  ^r* 
mit  yon  to  cany  personal  difficulties  into  the  record  of  iMa  hearmg. 

Mr.  Ltmgh.  1  can  raske  some  exposition  of  this  if  it  is  necessary. 

Ibr.  Gbahah.  I  do  not  want  any  of  those  matters  to  get  into  oiur 
record.  We  are  not  here  for  that  purpose,  and  I  want  you  to  un- 
dentend  Uiat  now. 

Mr.  BsAuuBU.  I  have  tried  to  keep  out  anything  personal  that 
ansts  between  Mr.  Lynch  and  myadf  .    There  are  several  suits 

Ifr.  Gbaham.  Very  well,  proceed. 

Mr.  BxAuusu.  Mr.  Ljynch,  what  connection  did  you  have,  if  any, 
regarding  the  dead  and  down  timber  operations  on  the  Chippewa 
SoenratiQnf 

A.  With  what? 

Mr.  Bbauubu.  What  connection  in  any  wav  ? 

A.  I  was  for  two  winters  superintendent  of  logging  for  the  Gk>v- 
enunent,  for  dead  and  down  tmiber,  upon  the  White  Earth  Beser- 
vation. 

Mr.  Bbauuxu.  Did  you  cut  any  timber  yourself — ^were  you  one  of 
the  contractors? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BsAUUBU.  Were  you  assessed  for  cutting  this  green  timber  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  am  the  only  logger  upon  all  the  reservations  that 
never  wa&    It  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  BsAUUEU.  T  will  let  Mr.  Lynch  go  with  that. 

Mr.  Gbaham.  Are  there  any  otner  interests  represented  here  that 
desire  to  ask  Mr.  Lynch  any  questions?  [No  response.]  That  is  all. 
Mr.  Lyndi,  the  committee  appreciates  your  action. 

Mr.  Ltngh.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Richard  H.  Chute,  sworn  by  Chairman  Graham,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  reporter. — A.  Richard  H.  Chute. 

Q.  Do  you  live  in  Minneapolis? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  been  your  home? — A.  Nearly  19  years. 

Q.  Are  you  now  in  business? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  business? — A.  I  am  connected  with  a  number  of  interests. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? — A.  I  am  the  manager  of  the  Mississippi  -River 
Lumber  Co.' 

Q.  President  of  it? — ^A.  Manager. 

Q.  Where  is  its  headquarters  ? — ^A.  Minneapolis. 

Q.  Is  it  a  manufacturing^  concern  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  business  does  it  carry  on? — ^A.  It  did  have  timberlands 
and  sold  1^  for  a  ^ood  many  years,  but  the  timber  is  pretty  well  cut 
off  now.    We  are  still  doing  business,  however. 

Q.  It  did  not  and  does  not  do  any  milling  ? — A.  No,  sir.    We  never 
nave  manufactured. 
.  Q.  Are  you  connected  with  any  other  lumber  concerns  ? — A.  Yes, 

SIT. 

Q.  What  else?— A.  The  Northland  Pine  Co. 

Q-  Where  ure  its  headquarters? — A.  Minneapolis. 

Q-  What  is  the  nature  of  its  business? — A.  A  manu  fact  urine  con- 
cern. ^ 
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Q.  Where  is  its  mill,  or  mills? — A.  Upon  the  other  side  of  river. 

Q.  How  many  ? — ^A.  Twa 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  the  suppiy  of  logBlmmfer  thiwe  millsl— A. 
From  upper  Minnesota.    We  neat  tibem  down; 

Q.  You  can  drive  them  or  float  them  down  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  connections? — A.  I  am  also  the  treaaufer 
and  nianager  of  the  Mississippi  &  Rum  Biver  Boom  Co.,  which  is 
the  company  ^vhich  sorts  the  logs  here  and  delivers  to  owners. 

Mr.  Uraham.  That  makes  how  many  lumber  properties  yon.  are 
connected  with,  Mr.  Chute? 

A.  Three.  That  is,  this  last  one,  you  know,  is  not  a  lumber  proposi- 
tion; it  handles  the  logs,  drives  the  logs,  and  sorts  and  defivere  to 
the  owners. 

Q.  You  make  that  distinction,  then,  that  persons  engage  in  log- 
ging and  in  the  lumbering  business.  You  are  technical  about  it  and 
use  the  expression  literally. — A.  No,  sir.  Excuse  me,  but  you  don't 
quite  get  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Make  the  distinction,  please. 

A.  It  is  termed  "lumbering";  it  is  tne  phase  of  lumbering— it  is 
the  driving  of  logs,  but  this  company  I  refer  to  is  confined  to  the 
driving  oi  logs  and  sorting.  It  does  not  do  any  logging  or  what 
you  term  "luml^ering" — no  manufacturing. 

Q.  Were  vou  in  the  lumber  business  before  vou  located  in  the  city 
here? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  your  life  business,  has  it? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  first 
commenced  in  the  lumber  business  in  1869. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  are  familiar  with  the  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion?— A.  I  am  not  particularly  familiar  with  it  geographicilly. 
but  I  have  known  about  it. 

Q.  Historically? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  in  a  business  way? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  buv  anv  of  the  land  at  that  sale  at  Crookston? — A.  I 
bought  a  little;  a  verv^  little. 

Q.  Individually  or  in  some  of  your  company  connections?— A. 
Well,  I  bought  it  in  my  own  name,  but  it  was  for  our  company. 

Q.  As  to  thoMi  matters,  I  prefer  that  Judge  Burch  continue  the 
examination. 

.  Bv  Mr.  Birch : 
Q.  Ml*.   Chute,  the  companies  you  have  named  are  the  Weyer- 
haeuser interests.  I  suppose? — A.  They  are  interested  in  them;ye&« 
sir.    Mr.  Weverliaeuser  is  president  of  the  Mississippi  River  Lumber 

Co.  * 

Q.  He  is  not  in  the  boom — sorting  and  booming  company?— A 
No:  he  does  not  appear  as  an  officer.  He  is  indirectly  interefitedin 
it,  however. 

Q.  Is  he  in  the  other  company  you  mention,  the  Rum  River — that 
is,  the  Rum  Iviver  Co.? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Well  now.  at  the  time  you  went  to  the  Crookston  sale,  were  you 
desirous  of  buying  a  large  quantity  of  that  pine,  if  possible!— A. 
That  was  the  purpose  of  going,  to  buy  a  reasonable  amount. 

Q.  For  tliat  purpose  did  vou  go  prettv  well  provided  With  funds?— 
A.  Yes- 
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Q.  How  much  did  you  take  along  in  one  form  of  certificates  of 
indebtedness  or  other? — A.  I  took  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  cash- 
iers' checks  from  here,  and  then  I  had  a  letter  of  credit  for  $100,000. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  your  general  aim  or  scheme  in  the  four  town- 
diips  under  consideration  t  Was  it  to  buy  ^lough  to  locate  a  mill 
or  was  it  lor  the  purpose  of  holding  for  investment,  buyin]|  for  in- 
vestment, or  wiiat  I — ^A.  We  had  no  intentidn  of  immediately  usislg 
the  timber. 

Q.  When  ^ou  say  ''  we,''  I  would  be  giad  to  know  who  are  oom- 

Srehended  within  that  term. — A.  I  say  "we,"  because  it  was  the 
lississippi  River  Limiber  Co.,  for  which  I  was  acting. 

Q.  I  Old  not  know  which  one  of  the  interests — ^that  is  all  right. 
Did  not  know  but  what  it  was  some  pool  or  syndicate.  How  long 
before  the  time  of  the  sale  did  you  go  up  to  Crookston! — A.  I  never 
was  on  the  reservation. 

Q.  Oh,  no;  not  on  the  reservation,  but  Crookston? — A.  I  went 
there  the  night  before. 

Q.  You  arrived  there  the  night  before? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  arrived 
there  on  the  morning  of  the  sale. 

Q.  You  were  acq|uainted  with  the  Wintons  at  that  time  were 
yon  ? — ^A.  I  don't  thmk  I  had  ever  met  Mr.  Winton  until  I  met  him 
there.    I  had  known  there  was  such  a  person,  but  I 

Q.  Of  course,  you  did  not  know  this  Mr.  Davies,  from  Oshkosh  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  knew  Hovey  Clarke? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Snevlin? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q,  Mr.  Shevlin,  sr.,  I  am  speaking  of,  now  deceased  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Did  you  know  AUworth  ? — A.  I  never  saw  him  until  I  saw  him 
at  Crookston. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Fred  Bell? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    I  knew  him. 

Q.  Were  was  he? — A.  Mr.  Bell  is  the  secretary  of  the  Laird-Nor- 
ton Co.,  of  Winona. 

Q.  Is  that  a  company  that  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  is  reputed  to  be  in- 
terested in  ?-^A.  I  never  knew  that  he  was. 

Q.  Well,  who;  anybody. besides  Mr.  Bell? — A.  Who  interested  in 
that  company  ?         ' 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Mr.  Norton  is  still  living  and  he  is  the  president  of 
the  company.    Mr.  Laird  died  two  or  three  years  ago,  1  should  think, 

Q.  Then  it  was  none  of  the  concerns  that  Mr.  Shevlin  was  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with,  or  Mr.  Clarke? — A.  No;  I  never  knew 
that  they  were. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me,  if  you  know,  who  was  connected  with  the  Wild 
Bice  Lumlier  Co.  when  Hampsden  bought  for  that  company? — A.  I 
don't  know  them. 

Q.  You  dcm't  know  that  cx)mpany  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Mr.  Bell,  then,  represented  the  Laird-Norton  Limiber  Co.? — 
A.  Well,  he  is  the  secretary  of  that  company?  and  I  assume  that  he 
did,  but  don't  know  it  for  a  fact  and  don't  state  it  as  a  fact. 

Q.  Mr.  McCarthv? — A.  Mr.  McCarthv  is  the  secretai-v  or  treas- 
urer,  or  something  of  that  "sort — an  executive  officer  anyway — of  the 
Standard  Lumber  Co.  of  Dubuque. 

Q.  lowaf — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  assume  that  you  did  not  know  Thomas  Monroe? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  donH;  know  him. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Brooks  ? — ^A.  William  F.  Brooks  ? 

Q.  Yes! — A.  Billy  Brooks;  yes,  I  know  him. 

Q.  What  concern  was  he  connected  with? — ^A.  With  the  Backus- 
Brooks  Co. 

Q.  Where  is  that  located? — ^A.  Well,  they  have  an  office  here. 

Q.  A  mill? — A.  They  used  to  have  a  mill  here,  but  they  cut  out 
their  timber  and  went— built  a  mill  at  International  Falls. 

Q.  Idaho? — A.  No;  right  up  here  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  on  Rainy  River. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Carl  Henderson? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  u 
I  ever  heard  of  him. 

Q.  Sam  McClure? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  Sam  McClure. 

Q.  What  concern  was  he  connected  with? — ^A.  Well,  he  is  an  old- 
time  lumberman  of  Stillwater,  but  I  don't  know  whether  he  had  any 
partners  or  not. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  know  Mr.  Walker? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  He  was  independent,  or  at  least  not  connected  with  any  other 
concerns  but  his  own? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  He  is  a  ver^^  large  pine  owner? — A.  He  is  connected  with  the 
Red  River  Lumber  Co.  at  Akelv,  and  he  has  larse  interests  in  the 
West. 

Q.  Supposed  to  be  one  of  the  largest  lumber  owners  in  the  North- 
west, individuallv  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  knew  H.  C.  Akely  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  very  well. 

Q.  And  he  was  connected  with  Mr.  Walker  a  good  deal,  was  he 
not? — A.  Yes.  sir.  There  was  a — I  think  it  was  a  timber  holding 
only.    It  was  known  as  the  Walker  &  Akely  timber 

0.  Timber  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Fred  Hanson;  did  yon  know  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Charles  F.  Wells:  did  you  know  him? — A.  Yes:  I  know  him. 

Q.  Wlio  was  he,  and  who  was  he  connected  with? — A.  He  lives 
here  now.  or  did ;  1  think  he  does  yet.  At  the  time  you  say,  10  years 
ago,  11  or  12  years  ago? 

Q.  Yes;  1900. — A.  He  was,  I  think,  president  of  the  Brainerd 
Lumber  Co.  at  that  time.  They  were  manufacturing  at  Brainerd  at 
that  time,  I  think. 

Q.  Brainerd,  Minn.? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Not  so  verj'  far  Brainerd  is  not,  is  it,  from  this  reservation?— 
A.  Well,  it  is  pretty  near  across  the  State.  Brainerd  is  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

Q.  rs^ow,  Mr.  Chute,  did  you  or  did  you  not  hear  of  any  amicable 
or  friendly  arrangement  between  the  representatives  of  any  lumber 
companies  or  men  bidding  individually  to  refrain  from  interferinff 
with  each  other  in  the  matter  of  the  purchase  of  timber? — A.  I  did 
not  until  about,  I  should  say — I  guess  it  was  after  the  sale  was  over, 
we  heard  a  good  deal  alK)ut  it  in  the  newspapers;  heard  particularly 
of  the  remarkable  things  that  had  been  going  on  there. 

Q.  On  the  spot  there  did  you  hear  any  such  rumor? — A.  I  dont 
recall  hearing  about  it  (m  the  spot.  At  anj'  rate  I  know  I  was  not 
invited  to  join  any  such  thing. 

Q.  You  were  there  the  whole  two  days? — A.  I  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  bid  on  much  of  the  timber  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  very  little. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  we  did  not  want  to  pay  the  prices  at  which 
a  good  deal  of  it  went. 
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Q.  Was  it  your  opinion  that  the  $3  per  thousand  was  an  extrava- 
gant price? — A.  Perhaps  not  the  $3. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  this  question :  Before  you  went  there,  you  were 
iware  that  $3  per  thousand  on  the  estimated  price  was  the  law,  were 
Fou  not? — A.  I  presume  that  I  was,  but  all  the  details  of  that  trans- 
iction  have  gone  from  me  now,  and  I  haven't  looked  them  up. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  advertised  that  $3  a  thousand  on  the  estimated 
imount  of  pine  would  be  the  minimum  price.  You  must  have  known 
ji  that,  did  you  not? — A.  Oh,  certainly.  I  knew  whatever  was 
lidvertised. 

Q.  Early  in  the  day  the  first  day  was  the  bidding  too  heavy  for 
ou  ? — A.  1  don't  remember  whether  I  bid  the  first  day  or  the  second. 

don't  remember. 

Q.  It  appears  that  you  did  not  bid  until  the  second  day. — A.  The 
second  day? 

Q.  So  it  seems;  that  is,  you  did  not  purchase.  I  would  not  say 
that  you  did  not  bid ;  at  least,  we  have  no  report  of  it.  Had  you  haH 
this  land  cruised  or  estimated? — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  one  thing 
about  this  l|^nd  that  I  do  not  know  as  it  is  proper  for  me  to  state  it 
here,  as  it  is  simply  my  opinion.  It  is,  nevjertheless,  a  well-estab- 
lished fact,  I  thiuK,  that  the  timber  on  the  reservation  was  what  we 
called  "limby  timbier." 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is,  having  many  limbs  on  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  limbs  growing  down  low  ? — A.  Comparatively  short  bod.y, 
90  that  the  timber  was  not  of  the  quality  which  we  find  in  some  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  State.  Such,  for  example,  as  the  Chippewa 
Reservation,  which  has  since  been  sold.  This  is  very  different,  as  a 
whole.  Of  course  there  was  some  fine  timber  in  it,  here  and  there, 
but,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  was  what  we  call  limby  timber,  the  limbs 
growing  down  pretty  well  toward  the  ground. 

Q.  It  did  not  leave  any  clear  logs ;  that  is,  it  did  not  leave  much 
clear  stuff  at  the  bottom? — A.  Not  so  much.  The  quality  was 
affected. 

Q.  Clear  stumpage  is  what  the  lumberman  aches  after,  if  he  can 
get  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  hardwood  also? — A.  I  don't  know.  We 
didn't  pay  any  attention  to  the  hardwood  at  all.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  hardwood. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  We  haven't  heard  much  about  hardwood  in  connection 
with  the  4  townships.  In  the  other  32  townships  we  don't  seem  to 
ran  up  a^inst  any  nardwood  proposition  at  all,  so,  I  assume,  if  there 
was  any,  it  was  in  the  agricultural  portion. 

Mr.  (iRAHAM.  But  don't  the  estimates  published  before  the  sale  tell 
anything  about  the  amount  of  hardwood  on  the  four  townships? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  We  have  no  record  of  anything  of  that  kind ;  we  seem 
to  have  no  indication  of  it  in  anything  that  we  have  dug  up.  The 
Nelson  Act  provided  only  for  the  classification  of  pine  lands. 

Mr.  Graham.  But  apart  from  that  classification,  would  it  not  affect 
the  value  of  the  land  somewhat  if  there  were  other  than  pine  on  it? 
Hasn't  it,  too,  some  use  ? 

Mr.  BuBCH.  It  might. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  The  pine,  of  course,  would  be  the  most  valuable 
timber  at  that  time,  and  if  there  were  a  large  amount  of  hardwcv^ 
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it  would  tend  to  lower  the  price  of  the  value  of  the  land.    There 
would  be  less  pine  on  it. 

Bv  Mr.  BuRCH : 

Q.  Kcturning  now^  Mr.  Chute,  you  appear  not  to.  have  bought, 
whether  you  bid  or  not  on  the  first  day,  and  from  any  fair  inferena' 
from  such  data  as  we  have  here  in  regard  to  y^our  operations  you 
did  not  buy  until  late  the  second  day  and  did  not  pay  above  practi- 
cally anything;  in  fact,  you  did  not  pay  anything  above — ^j'ou  paid 
just  the  minimum  price. — A.  I  will  state  that  after  we  had  had  our 
estimate?  made — the  cruisers  had  made  their  reports — we  had  them 
nil  carefully  gone  over  and  placed  our  limit  on  every  description  of 
every  group;  I  think  it  was  by  forties,  wasn't  it? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  we  put  our  limit  that  we  would  pay  the  maxi- 
mum price.  If  we  could  buy  at  those  prices  we  were  going  to  buy. 
If  we  could  not  buy  at  those  prices  we  were  not  readv  to  buy.  That 
is  the  way  we  took  it.  And  we  couldn't  buy  at  tnose  prices  any 
amount,  and  consequently  we  did  not  buy. 

Q.  I  observe  here  that  j'ou  bought  eight  forties,  or  eight  descrip- 
tions— that  is,  320  acre.s — on  which  the  appraised  valuation  was $l.-]52. 
and  for  which  you  paid  $1,352.  So  you  paid  just  exactly  the  ap- 
praise<l  jjrice,  and  you  evidently  didn't  quite  purchase  until  the 
others  q^uit  bidding.  But  you  say  you  learned  of  nothing  there,  and 
not  until  after  you  left  there,  about  any  combinations. — A.  Perhaps 
I  ought  to  say  this,  that  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  joking  about  the  detective  from  the  Government  being  there 
on  the  ground.  AVe  joked  about  it.  because  they  were  paying  no  at- 
tention to  the  combinations  among  the  agricultural  lands,  but  they 
were  watching  the  timber  lands  very  carefully,  evidently  thinking 
they  were  the  fellows  to  watch.  I  didn't  know  at  that  time  there  was 
any  combination,  and  don't  know  now  of  any  fi'om  my  owd 
knowledge. 

Q.  I  >vill  ask  you  this  (juestion:  From  the  conduct  of  the  bidding 
and  your  experience  in  ])ublic  sales  of  land,  if  you  have  had  any. 
would  you  draw  the  conctlusion  that  there  was  probably — I  wcm't  say 
a  combine;  I  won't  put  it  in  that  harsh  form — ^but  a  mutual  under- 
standing between  any  of  the  leading  purchasers  that  they  ought  not 
to  cut  one  anothers'  tliroats,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  witneses!— 
A.  Now,  I  understand  you  to  ask,  if  in  my  judgment 

Q.  From  what  you  saw,  taking  your  experience  as  a  purchaser  of 
lands  at  public  sales,  if  you  have  had  any,  or  your  experience  as  4 
business  man — your  acutcness  or  acumen,  or  whatever  it  mi^ht  be 
termed  as  a  business  man — would  you  have  drawn  the  condusiou 
from  what  you  say  there  that  there  might  be  a  mutual  understandinff 
between  some  of  tne  leading  purchasers  not  to  harm  one  another  ana 
not  to  get  in  one  another's  way  any  more  than  they  could  possibly 
help? — A.  Well,  there  was  more  or  less  whispering  going  on  in  the 
hall,  but  what  it  was  about  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  There  was  more  or  less  whispering? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  say  between  whom? — A.  No;  I  could  not  say  that. 
There  was  a  whole  lot  of  people  there.    They  were  strangers  to  nw. 

Q.  Was  it  among  themselves? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  T  assume  now — or  let  me  ask  you  this  question:  There  vris 
quite  a  considerable  crowd  present? — A.  Yes;  there  was  quite  a 
crowd  there. 
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Q.  Many  of  them  were  nonbidders — that  is,  mere  spectators  sitting 
in  Uie  bacK  part  of  the  room.  Were  not  the  bidders,  in  other  words, 
up  around  the  auctioneers? — A.  I  don't  know;  they  were  scattered 
about  the  room,  as  I  recall  it. 

Q.  Were  there  seats  in  the  room? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  observers  or  nonbidders — people  who  did  not  par- 
ticipate much — in  the  portion  of  tbe  room  where  the  seats  were; 
wore  not  the  register  and  receiver,  or  auctioneer,  or  whoever  sold  it — 
were  the  bidders  not  congregated  around  there  moi*e  particularly; 
wasnH;  that  the  fact? — ^A.  I  don't  i^member  that.  It  may  be  so.  I 
don't  recall  that. 

• 

Q.  I  dcm't  ask  you  to  remember  anything  that  you  can't.  We 
want  only  trustworthy  information.  You  say  there  was  more  or  leas 
whisparingr  around  {he  room? — A.  Yes;  buttonholing  each  other; 
but  what  was  going  on  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  wetre  not  a  party  to  it? — A.  I  wasn't  invited. 

Q.  From  the  manner  of  that  whispering  and  in  connection  with 
the  bidding,  was  there  anything — I  ask  your  candid  opinion  about 
it— was  there  anything  to  indicate  a  noncompetitive  undestanding? — 
A.  I  don't  think  I  would  say  there  was.    No ;  I  don't  think  I  would. 

Q.  You  could  not  safely  say,  in  your  judgment,  that  there  was  any- 
thing to  indicate  a  noncompetitive  understanding? — A.  It  seemed  to 
be  that  there  was  a  ffood  deal  of  competition,  and  that  the  prices  re- 
ceived were  more  than — well,  more,  in  my  judgement — tnan  they 
ought  to  be.     I  would  not  have  taken  the  stuff  off  their  hands. 

Q.  Mr.  Chute,  did  you  have  estimated  the  entire  of  these  lands 
classified  as  pine  landts  in  the  four  townships? — A.  These  lands  in 
the  four  townships?     Yes;  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  The  entire  f— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  had  figures  of  your  own  on  all  of  them? — A.  Yes;  I 
think  so. 

Q.  What  limit,  may  I  ask,  was  it  your  opinion  you  ought  to  pay 
on  that  pine  ? — A.  On,  it  varied. 

Q.  Per  thousand  feet?  I  don't  mean  by  forties,  but  what  stumpage 
did  you  think  you  ought  to  pay  on  the  average  through  there? — 
A.  I  don't  know  what  our  figures  were,  at  this  tune;  I  could  not  re- 
member; but  I  know  this,  that  we  considered  the  White  Earth 
stumpage,  as  an  average  at  $8  a  thousand,  was  no  big  thing.  You 
had  to  take  into  account  the  distance  it  was,  the  railroad  had  to  be 
built  into  it,  the  distance  from  and  the  expense  of  logging,  and  the 
character  of  timber  that  you  got  in  the  end. 

Q.  In  that  respect  you  depended,  of  course,  on  the  reports  of  your 
trusted  cruisers  or  estimators? — A.  Yes;  we  did,  of  course;  in  some 
respects  we  did. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  on  yourself? — ^A.  No.  We  had  a  man  in  charge 
of  the  cruising  who  was  an  old,  experienced  man  who  had  done  work 
for  us  for  a  good  many  years.  We  had  absolute  confidence  in  him, 
both  in  his  judgment  and  his  ability  as  an  estimator. 

Q.  May  I  inquire,  did  you  lumber  your  own  purchase?  Did  you 
lumber  it  off  yourself? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  May  I  inquire  to  whom  did  you  sell  it? — A.  Well,  now,  I 
won't  be  sure,  but  lav  recollection  is  that  we  sold  it  to  the  Shevlin 
people.  Either  ClarKe  or  Shevlin.  T  don't  remember.  That  is  my 
recollection. 
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Q.  And  may  I  inquire  upon  what  basis,  or  what  you  ^t  for  it?— 
A.  I  couldn't  tell  you,  for  I  don't  remember.  I  could  give  you  that 
later,  but  I  will  have  to  look  it  up. 

Q.  You  took  this  land  in  your  own  name  that  you  purchased? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  trustee,  or  did  you  buy  it  personally? — A.  I  was,  I 
mippose,  legally,  a  trustee ;  but  that  was  not  the  reason  that  we  bought 
it  that  way.  We  bought  it  in  that  way  to  evade  the  laiiijs  in  the  SUte 
of  ^linnesota,  to  be  frank  and  plain.  There  is  a  law  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota  bv  which  no  corporation  can  hold  to  exceed  5,000  acres 
of  land  acquired  since  the  passage  of  that  act. 

Q.  That  is  what  is  called  the  Morris  Act? — A.  No;  the  State  of 
Minnesota. 

Q.  Oh,  yes ;  the  State  of  Minnesota. — A.  Well,  at  the  time  that  this 
purchase  was  made,  we  owned  considerable  more  than  5,000  acres,  and 
consequently  we  could  not  buy  it  in  the  name  of  the  company,  and  it 
has  been  customary  for  us  to  buy  in  my  name  for  the  company  for  a 
good  many  years,  and 

Q.  Well,  you  had  a  secret  trust;  that  is  to  s^iy,  without  its  being 
known  to  the  public,  that  that  really  belonged  to  that  company;  it 
really  belonged  to  the  company. — A.  It  belonged  to  the  company; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  are  careful  and  conscientious  about  this 
matter,  and  for  fear  something  might  happen  to  you,  you  immedi- 
ately deeded  it  to  the  company,  and  kept  tlie  deed  off  the  n*conl  in  a 
vault  or  safe? — A.  As  s(K)n  as  the  title 

Q.  Or  patent  came ;  yes A.  Came  to  me,  we  sold  that  stuff.  I 

fuess  I  sold  that  dirtn^t.    But  ordinarily,  when  we  were  buying,  the 
eed  was  made  to  me  and  then  I  quitclaim  to  the  company,  and  my 
quitclaim  deed  goes  into  the  safe  and  the  other  deed  goes  on  record. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  is  the  date  of  the  act  of  Congress  which  prac- 
tically nullified  that  State  law  by  separating  the  timber  from  real 
estate? 

Mr.  Birch.  June  27,  1002,  commonly  known  as  the  Morris  Act. 
That  is  the  next  subject  we  are  going  to  take  up  before  the  committee. 
A  copy  of  the  statute  I  have  before  me  and  will  read  into  the  record, 
although  we  are  getting  at  this  a  little  l>efore  the  time.  We  expect  to 
take  that  up  the  next  subject. 

ifr.  Graham.  Put  it  in  where  you  think  it  fits  best,  but  we  want  it 
in  the  record.  It  would  be  better,  I  think,  to  put  it  in  in  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  law  nullifying  it. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  very  high  conscientiousness 
of  this  witness,  and  he  fi'ankly  states  what  we  are  convince  of,  that 
from  his  reputation 

Mr.  George.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  two  dates,  the  date  of  the 
State  and  the  date  of  the  Federal  law. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  The  State  law  was  passed  in  1899,  the  year  before  the 
Crookston  .^ale.    The  Morris  Act  was  passed  in  1902. 

Mr.  George.  Three  years  after? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Are  you  sure  it  was  1899? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes:  you  told  me  it  was  1896,  but  it  was  1899. 

The  Witness.  I  was  not  ouite  sure  of  it. 
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Mr.  BuRCH.  I  don't  know  that  we  hare  anything  further  to  ask 
Mr.  Chute. 

Mr.  Georos.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  witness  why  he  carried  so 
much  credit  to  the  sale?  Why  did  you  have  $100,000  in  your  pocket, 
if  you  intended  to  make  only  a  few  purchases  ? 

A.  I  intended,  if  the  bidding  was  not  strong,  why  we  would  buy. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  bidding  was  strong,  why  we  would  stay  out. 

Mr.  George.  And  you  would  l)uv  at  the  minimum  price? 

A.  We  would  buy  at  a  reasonable  price,  or  what  we  thought  was 
reasonabla    Otherwise  we  would  not. 

Mr.  George.  Then  there  was  spirited  bidding,  you  thought  ? 

A.  As  I  think  I  stated,  I  would  not  have  taken  the  land  off  their 
hands  at  the  prices  at  which  it  was  sold  at  that  time.  Of  course,  to- 
day it  is  worth  more.    That  was  10  or  12  yeare  ago. 

Mr.  George.  The  price  was  because  of  the  increased  price  of  lum- 
ber or  of  timber  ? 

A.  Of  stumpage,  yes.    Of  course,  lumber  has  advanced  with  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Did  you  know  of  the  instance  of  the  Davies  pur- 
cJiases  at  that  Crookston  sale  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  how  would  you  account  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Davies 
bought  $19,000  worth  of  land  at  the  sale,  and  in  the  forenoon  of  the 
second  dav  of  the  sale  turned  his  purchases  over  to  Mr.  Clarke  at  a  net 
profit  of  $5,000  five-nineteenths,  which  would  be  somewhere  about  26 
per  cent  profit  on  his  bargain  in  a  few  minutes? — A.  What  is  the 
question  ? 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  it  on  your  theory  that  there  was  no 
margin  in  it — it  sold  so  high  ? — A.  Tliis  is  the  first  public  sale  that  I 
had  ever  attended,  and  I  don*t  know  whether  they  were — the  lumber- 
men get  as  crazy  usually  as  they  did  at  that  sale,  or  not,  I  don't  know ; 
because,  as  I  said,  I  never  attended  before,  but  there  was  a  very  crazy 
lot  of  fellows  there. 

Q.  Mr.  Clarke  was  then  a  very  experienced  man  in  stumpage  and 
lumber  matters? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Clarke  is  a  very  excellent  business 
man. 

Q.  And  your  first  thought  would  be  that  if  he  gave  Mr.  Davies 
$5,000  it  was  worth  it  ? — A.  Why,  I  should  presume  so.  Mr.  Clarke 
don't  usually  make  any  very  bad  trades,  T  think. 

Q.  Was  your  judgment  the  result  of  investigation,  or  was  it  the 
mere  offhand  impression  that  the  stuff  was  selling  pretty  well  up  to 
its  real  value? — A.  T  think  I  stated  that  after  our  estimates  had  been 
made  by  careful  men  and  supervised  by  a  man  that  we  had  absolute 
confidence  in,  we  then — and  the  character  of  timber  taken  into  con- 
sideration, the  distance  from  water  and  the  expense  of  logging  and 
all,  we  figured  then  what  we  could  afford  to  pay  for  it  and  leave  a 
margin  of  profit ;  and  we  did  not  intend  to  go  oeyond  those  fij^res. 

Q.  How  carefully  had  you  through  your  agients,  gone  into  the 
valuation  as  shown' by  the  sale  pamphlet?  Hafyou  made  a  careful 
estimate  on  your  own  behalf? — A.  Yes,  air.  We  had  it  all  esti- 
mated, that  is  all  the  pine. 

Q.  The  quality  and  grade  of  the  timber  and  all  that  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  was  it  to  he  determined  on  the — what  is  the  technical 
word — estimate^  is  it ^A.  Betimate.    Yee. 
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Q.  On  the  estimate  of  the  Government  employees;  the  sale  was  to 
be  made  upon  it  ? — A.  The  sale  was  made  on  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  that  estimate  were  only  60  per  cent  of  the  actual  amount  of 

lumber  there,  then  of  course A.  Then  we  could  afford  to  pay 

more. 

Q.  The  $3  a  thousand  would  drop  to  $1.50  per  thousand? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  carefully  did  you  have  the  estimate  made  bv  your  own 
men  to  see  how  accurate  the  Goverimient  estimate  was? — A.  I  can 
not  remember  how  our  estimates  compared.  My  recollection  at  this 
time  is  that  in  some  instances  we  were  over  the  Government  estimate, 
and  in  some  instances  we  were  under  that 

Q.  On  what  did  you  base  your  judgment  as  to  the  prices  you  ought 
to  bid? — A.  On  our  own. 

Q.  And  on  your  estimates  and  your  judgment  of  the  situation,  in 
view  of  the  spirited  bidding,  are  you  enabled  to  see  where  Mr.  Clarke 
could  come  out  on  adding  five-nineteenths  to  the  Davies  purchase?— 
A.  I  am  speaking  of  conditions  as  they  existed  in  1900.  I  don't 
know  whether  Mr.  Clarke  has  held  that  land  or  not.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it.  If  he  held  it,  he  has  probabljr,  why  he  has  prob- 
ably made  a  good  trade.  If  he  cut  it  at  that  time  he  would  have 
close  work. 

Q.  But  from  your  knowledge  of  him  as  a  business  man  and  a 
lumberman  dcm't  you  think  he  would  buy  it  on  the  basis  of  the 
market  at  that  time  and  not  wait,  maybe,  10  years? — A.  He  ought 
to;  certainly. 

Q.  It  is  your  judgment  that  he  did? — A.  Yes;  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  Iteally,  although  his  judgment  might  differ  from  your  own, 
would  you  not  be  disposed  to  think  that  when  he  did  bid  up  on  the 
sale  price  he  felt  that  there  w  as  still  a  margin  of  profit  in  it  for  him 
for  some  reason  or  other? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  thought  so. 

Q.  And  not  only  think.  You  would  go  further  and  sa^  that  it 
probably  was  so,  because  he  thought  it.  That  is,  that  his  judgment 
was  so  sound  that  he  would  hardly  have  thought  it  if  it  hw  not 
been  so. — A.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Clarke's  judgment  on  any 
business  proposition. 

Q.  He  would  be  naturally  apt  to  be  on  the  safe  side? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  instances  where  persons  who  bought 
there  sold  out  right  away  at  a  considerable  profit  or  at  any  profit!— 
A.  I  never  have  hearcj  of  any  case. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  now  of  the  prices  that  you  paid  or 
got  for  your  holdings? — ^A.  No;  T  can  get  it  for  you  though  if  you 
wish  it. 

Q.  Well,  it  w^ould  make  your  testimony  more  complete. — A.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  dig  up  the  records.  We  have  the  records  at 
the  office,  and  I  can  dig  them  up  to-morrow. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  now  how  soon  you  parted  with  your  interest  in 
it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember  the  date. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  w  hether  the  patent  issued  in  your  name  or 
Mr.  Clarke's? — A.  I  think  it  issued  m  mv  name.  That  is  mv  rec- 
ollection. 

Q.  And  you  conveyed  to  Clarke?— A.  That  is  my  recollection 
now;  yes,  sir; 

Mr.  BuRCH.  The  patent  did  issue  in  his  name.    It  shows  hei'^H 

Mr.  Graham.  Oh,  yes;  the  abstract  will  show  that. 
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Any  other  interests  here  that  wish  to  ask  the  witness  any  ques- 
tions!    [No  response  from  anyone.] 

The  WrrNsss.  Do  I  understand,  then,  you  would  like  to  have  me 
testify  later? 

Mr.  Geahah.  I  will  leave  that  to  Judge  Burch,  and  let  him  deter- 
mine whether  you  desire  the  witness  to  send  in  tne  iieures  at  which 
he  bou^t  and  sold  and  the  date  at  which  he  conveyed. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  I  think  we  have  those,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Oraham.  Oh,  well^  if  vou  have  them,  no  need  to  bring  them  in. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  They  are  in  tne  abstract,  unless  he  has  stated  a  differ- 
ent sum  in  the  deed  as  a  consideration  from  the  real  consideration. 
I  doubt  if  he  did  that. 

Mr.  Gbaham.  Have  vou  a  recollection  on  that  point? 

The  WriNESS.  I  donx  remember  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Perhaps  a  mention  of  those  sums  would  recall  the 
Situation. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  Perhaps  we  can  dispense  with  him  coming  back. 

Examination  of  witness  by  Mr.  O'Brien  : 

Q.  This  abstract,  Mr.  Chute,  is  to  the  effect  that  you  conveyed  to 
the  Immigration  Land  Co.  and  the  Immigration  Land  Co.  conveyed 
to  Hovey  C.  Clarke  and  Clarke  conveyed  to  the  Nichols-Chisolm 
Lumber  Co. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  had  forgotten  who  it  was. 

Mr.  Burch  (addressing  Mr.  O'Brien).  What  was  the  considera- 

Mr.  O'Bbibn.  The  consideration  in  the  first  deed  given  by  Mr. 
Chute  is  $1.  The  deed  was  dated  August  4,  1904,  and  kept  off  rec- 
ord until  June  18,  1909,  five  years. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Chute  send  in  a  note  con- 
taining the  information,  unless  the  committee  would  prefer  to  have 
it  more  formal. 

Mr.  Gbaham.  Very  well ;  so  he  will  send  it  in  such  shape  that  I 
can  put  it  in  the  record  so  that  it  will  make  an  intelligent  record. 

Mr.  Bttbch.  I  would  suggest  that  he  address  it  to  the  chairman. 

The  WrrNBSfl.  What  you  want  is  just  the  amount,  whatever  it  is? 

Mr.  Bubgh.  For  what  it  was  actually  sold  by  you. 

Mr.  Gbaham.  The  amount  and  the  date  is  shown  by  the  abstract, 
I  suppose. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  You  have  the  date  ? 

Mr.  BuBCH.  Yes ;  we  have  the  date  of  the  conveyance. 

The  WrrNBSS.  What  you  want  is  the  amount? 

Mr.  BuBCH.  The  actual  amount  you  sold  it  for. 

The  Wptness.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  either  one. 

The  witness  is  excused. 

Adjourned  until  10  o'clock,  January  25, 1912. 
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January  25,  1912. 
morning  session. 

Present:  Mr. Graham  f chairman)  and  Mr. George,  committee;  Mr. 
M.  C.  Burch,  attorney  lor  the  Department  of  Justice;  Mr.  E.  C 
O'Brien,  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Lan- 
caster and  Mr.  Milton  D.  Purdy,  representing  D.  N.  &  C.  J.  Winton ; 
Mr.  R.  J.  Powell,  representing  the  Nichols-Chisholm  Lumber  Co.; 
Mr.  Gus.  H.  Beaulieu  and  Mr.  John  Carl,  claiming  to  represent  White 
Earth  Indians. 

Mr^  BuBCH.  In  connection  with  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Chute  last 
night,  that  he  took  the  deeds  for  the  Mississippi  Lumber  Co.  in  his 
own  name  to  evade  the  law  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  I  desire  to  read 
into  the  record  the  statute  in  question,  which  is  taken  from  the  re- 
vised laws  of  1905,  State  of  Minnesota.  I  will  read  that  portion  ap- 
plicable to  the  matter  in  hand : 

Sec.  8237.  Except  eb  hereinafter  provided,  no  corporation,  unless  organized 
for  the  construction  or  operation  of  a  railway,  canal,  or  turnpike,  shall  acquire 
more  than  5,000  acres  of  land;    *    *    *. 

This  may  be  said  to  be  incomplete.  There  were  some  laws  in  that 
section  that  do  not  pertain  to  this  matter  in  hand,  and  having  given 
this  citation,  the  full  text  can  be  f oimd  at  any  time  or  place. 

Sec.  3230.  All  lands  acquired  or  held  in  violation  of  sections  8235-323S  shall 
be  forfeited  to  the  State,  and  the  attorney  general  shnll  enforce  such  for- 
feiture, but  no  such  forfeiture  shall  be  adjudged  unless  the  action  to  enforce 
the  same  shall  be  brought  within  three  years  after  such  property  has  been  so 
acquired  or  held  by  such  corporation,    **    *    *.    (Act  of  1809.) 

I  would  like  to  correct  the  text  of  this  opening  remark  of  mine  by 
saying  the  land  was  bid  off  for  the  Mississippi  Lumber  Co.  by  Mr. 
Chute  at  the  Crookston  sale,  for  which  he  took  the  patent  in  his  own 
individual  name. 

Now,  in  this  connection  I  also  desire  to  read  into  the  record  what 
is  better  known  as  the  Morris  Act.  On  the  whole^  I  do  not  think 
that  I  will  read  it  into  the  record,  but  I  think  that  I  will  file  it,  as  it 
is  quite  lengthy.  I  will  give  the  citations :  Public  No.  175,  an  act  to 
amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  and  civilization  of  the 
Chippewa  Indians  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,"  approved  January 
■1-^5  1889. 

l*aper  marked  "  Exhibit  No.  19  "  received  in  evidence,  as  follows : 

BuBCH^s  Exhibit  No.  19. 

[Public— No.  175.] 

AN  ACT  To  amend  an  act  entitled  *'An  act  for  the  relief  and  cIvlHzatfon  of  the  Chlp- 
peva  Indiana  In  the  State  of  Minnesota/*  approved  January  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred 
•ad  eighty-nine. 

Be  U  enacted  &y  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assemhled,  That  section  four  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act 
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for  the  relief  and  civilization  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  the  State  of  Miune- 
sota,"  approved  January  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"  Sec.  4.  That  as  soon  as  the  cession  and  relinquishment  of  said  Indian  title 
has  been  obtained  and  approved  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  I^nd  Office  to  cause  the  land  so  ceded  to  the  Uuited 
States  to  be  surveyed  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  the  survey  of  public 
lands,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  after  such  survey  has  been  made  and  the 
report,  field  notes,  and  plats  thereof  filed  in  the  General  Land  Office  and  dniy 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  thereof,   the  said  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
upon  notice  of  the  completion  of  such  surveys,  shall  appoint  a  sufficient  number 
of  competent  and  exiK?rienced  examiners,  in  order  that  the  work  may  be  d'me 
within  a  reasonable  time,  who  shall  go  upon  said  lands  thus  surveyed  and  per- 
sonally make  a  careful,  complete,  and  thorough  examination  of  the  same  by 
forty-acre  lots,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  on  which  lots  or  tracts  there  l8 
standing  or  growing  pine  timber,  which  tracts  on  which  pine  timber  is  standing 
or  growing  for  the  puri)oses  of  this  act  shall  be  termed  *  pine  lands,'  the  minutes 
of  such  examination  to  be  at  the  time  entered  in  books  provided  for  that  pu^ 
pose,  showing  which  of  such  lands  are  pine  lands  and  which  are  argicultunl 
lands,  as  hereinafter  designated,  wlUch  reports  of  all  such  examinations  shAll 
be  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  as  a  part  of  the  pe^ 
manent  records  thereof,  and  thereupon  that  office  shall  cause  to  be  made  lists 
of  all  such  pine  lands  and  agricultural  lands,  describing  each  forty-acre  lot  or 
tract  thereof  separately,  and  thereupon  such  lists  of  land  shall  l>e  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  approval,  modification,  or  rejection,  as  he 
may  deem  proi)er.    If  the  lists  thus  made  are  rejected  as  a  whole,  then  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  substitute  new  lists,  and  the  same  or  original 
lists  as  approved  or  modified  shall  be  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral liand  Oilice  as  the  lists  of  said  lands.    Duplicate  lists  of  said  lands,  to- 
gether with  coi)ies  of  the  field  notes,  surveys,  and  minutes  of  examination,  shall 
be  filed  and  kept  in  tbe  ofiice  of  the  register  of  the  laud  ofliee  of  the  district 
within  which  said  lands  may  be  situated,  and  copies  of  said  lists  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  any  person  desiring  the  same  upon  application  to  the  CommissioDer 
of  the  General  Land  Office  or  to  the  register  of  said  local  land  office. 

*'  The  compensation  of  the  examiners  so  provided  for  in  this  section  sliall  be 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  in  no  event  shall  exceed  the  sum 
of  eight  dollars  per  day  for  each  person  so  emi)loyed,  including  all  expenses. 

"All  other  lands  ac(iuired  from  the  said  Indians  on  said  resen'ations,  other 
than  pine  lands,  are  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  termed  *  agricultural  lands."* 

Sec.  2.  That  section  five  of  said  act  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"  Sec  5.  That  whenever,  and  as  often  as  the  survey,  examination,  and  lists 
of  one  hundred  thouwnid  acres  of  said  pine  lands  or  of  a  less  quantity,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  have  been  made  and  ai>proved,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  and  directed  to 
sell,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  at  such  times 
and  places  as  he  may  designate,  to  be  scaled  under  Scrlbner*s  rules  In  the  log 
after  being  cut.  all  the  merchantable  pine  timber,  whether  the  same  be  green 
or  dead,  standing  or  fallen,  now  on  such  i)ine  lands,  with  the  exception  of  five 
per  centum  of  said  timber  on  certain  reservations  as  hereinafter  provided,  to 
be  paid  for  when  the  timber  is  cut,  bank*^,  and  scaled  in  the  manner  herein 
provided  for:  Provided,  That  said  pine  timber  shall  be  advertised  for  sale  in 
Government  sections  or  parts  of  sections,  and  shall  be  sold  only  by  separate 
sealed  bids  for  the  pine  timber  on  each  section,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  reserve  the  right  to  rejwt  any  or  all  of  said  bids:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  also  receive  bids  in  groups  of  not  exceeding 
ten  sections  in  any  one  bid,  which  bids  may  be  In  addition  to  the  separate  bids 
by  sections  on  the  same  lands.  The  parties  bidding  shall  accompany  each  of 
said  sealed  bids  with  cash  or  certified  check  for  twenty  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  tlie  bid  for  the  pine  timber  on  any  particular  section  or  groups, 
according  to  the  highest  value  as  shown  by  the  Government  estimate  as  herein- 
before provided  for,  and  said  cash  or  certified  check  shall  be  retained  and 
credited  as  part  payment  of  the  purchase  price  should  the  bid  be  accepted, 
but  should  the  bid  be  rejected  said  cash  or  certified  check  shall  be  Immediately 
returned  to  the  bidder:  Provided  further.  That  said  timber  shall  not  be  sold 
at  a  price  less  than  four  dollars  per  thousand  feet  board  measure  tor  Norway 
pine  and  five  dollars  per  thousand  feet  board  measure  for  white  pine :  Provided 
further,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  increase  said  minimain  price 
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on  portions  of  said  timber  as  he  may  deem  just  and  proper :  Provided  further, 
Thsit  said  Secretary  may,  if  he  shall  deem  it  best,  permit  the  purchaser  of  the 
timber  on  any  Government  section  or  group  to  erect  a  mill  of  a  capacity  of  not 
less  than  forty  thousand  feet  board  measure  of  lumber  per  day,  and  to  manu- 
facture thereat  the  timber  on  said  Government  sections  or  ^oups,  said  mill  to 
he  located  on  said  section  or  group,  or  at  such  place  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
as  may  be  designated  by  said  Secretary;  and  the  said  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  lease  to  such  purchaser  not  exceeding  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of 
land  for  mill  purposes,  for  any  one  purchase,  at  an  annual  rental  to  be  fixed 
by  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  a  renewable  term  not  exceeding  ten  years, 
said  term  to  end,  In  any  event,  so  soon  as  the  timber  purchased  shall  have  been 
sawed  and  removed,  said  lease  of  land  to  be  exclusive  of  the  timber  thereon, 
whicb  timber  shall  be  disposed  of  as  herein  provided  for  other  timber:  And 
provided  further,  That  prior  to  any  sale  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
cause  notices  of  said  sale  to  be  inserted  once  in  each  week,  for  four  successive 
weeks,  in  one  newspaper  of  general  circulation,  published  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing cities,  namely:  Minneapolis,  Saint  Paul,  Duluth,  Winona,  and  Crookston, 
Minnesota;  Chicago,  Illinois;  Milwuakee,  La  Crosse,  Ashland,  Wausau,  and 
Marinette,  Wisconsin;  Detroit,  Saginaw,  Menominee,  and  Bay  City,  Michigan*; 
Philadelphia    and   Willlamsport,   Pennsylvania:    Boston.   Massachusetts;    Xew 
Orleans,  Ix>uisiana;  Saint  Louis,  Missouri;  Albany,  New  York,  and  Dubuque, 
Davenport,  and  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  in  the  following  trade  Journals,  to  wit: 
The  Northwestern  Lumberman,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Lumberman,  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  of  the  sale  of  said  timber  as  herein 
proTided  to  the  highest  bidder,  with  the  right  to  reject  any  and  all  bids,  the 
first  publication  of  said  notices  to  be  at  least  six  calendar  months  prior  to  said 
Mie,  said  notices  to  state  the  time  and  place  and  the  terms  of  such  sale,  and 
to  contain  a  general  descrii>tion  of  the  lands  from  which  the  timber  is  to  be 
9old,  and  shall  refer  Intending  bidders  to  the  printed  lists  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Laud  Office  or  register  of  the  local  land  office, 
ag  provided  in  section  four  of  this  act.     Said  notices  shall  also  state  in  what 
tracts  or  parcels  the  timber  is  to  be  sold :  Provided,  That  one  additional  notice 
calling  attention  particularly  to  the  date  of  the  sale  shall  be  published  thirty 
days  prior  to  the  day  fixed  for  the  sale  in  the  first  advertisement:  Provided 
further.  That  in  cutting  the  timber  on  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  the  pine 
lands,  to  be  selected  as  soon  as  practicable  by  the  Forester  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  the  fol- 
lowing reservations,  to  wit,  Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi,  I^eech  Lake,  Cass 
Lake,  and  Winnebigoshish,  which  said  lands  so  selected  shall  be  known  and 
hereinafter  described  as  *  forestry  lands,*  the  purchaser  shall  be  required  to 
leave  standing  five  per  centum  of  the  pine  timber  thereon  for  the  purpose  of 
reforestation,  as  hereinafter  provided,  snid  five  per  centum  to  be  selected  and 
reserved  in  such  manner  and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Forester  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior :  Provided  further.  That  there  shall  be  reserved  from 
sale  or  settlement  the  timber  and  land  on  the  islands  in  Cass  Lake  and  in  I..eech 
Lake,  and  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  at  the  extremity  of  Sugar 
Point,  on  Leech  Lake,  and  the  peninsula  known  as  Pine  Point,  on  which  the  new 
Leech  Lake  Agency  is  now  located,  which  iwninsula  approximates  seven  thou- 
sand acres,  and  In  addition  thereto  ten  sections  in  area  on  said  reservations 
last  aforesaid,  to  be  selected  by  the  Forester  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
with  the  opproval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  lots  not  less  than  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  each  in  contiguous  areas,  and  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  interfere  with  the  allotments  to  the  Indians  heretofore  and  here- 
after made.    The  islands  in  Cass  and  Leech  Lakes  and  the  land  reserved  at 
Sugar  Point  and  Pine  Point  Peninsula  shall  remain  as  Indian  land  under  the 
control  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

"  Each  and  every  purchaser  of  timber  hereunder  shall  be  required  and  shall 
enter  into  an  agreement  to  cut  clean  and  remove  all  the  merchantable  pine 
timber,  whether  green  or  dead,  standing  or  fallen,  on  each  tract,  subdivision, 
or  lot  covered  by  his  purchase,  except  on  the  forestry  lands  as  hereinl)efore 
provided,  within  such  time  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  direct,  and 
nnder  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  to  cut  no  timber 
other  than  pine,  except  such  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  in  the  economical 
conduct  of  the  logging  operations,  and  to  bum  or  remove  a  sufficient  amount 
of  the  tops  and  refuse  to  prevent  danger  from  fire  to  the  timber  left  standing, 
under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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and,  when  practicable,  to  employ  Indian  labor  In  the  cutting,  handling,  and 
niaDiifacture  of  said  timber.  And  each  and  every  purchaser  shall  be  required 
to  give  a  bond  In  a  sufficient  penalty,  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  said  agreement  and  for  the  obBervanee 
of  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  concerning  the  sale,  cutting, 
and  n^noval  of  such  timber:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shtD, 
ni)on  application,  furnish  to  any  persons  who  may  expect  to  bid,  not  more  than 
ninety  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  sale  of  any  pine  timl>er  hereinbefSore  men- 
tioned, a  statement  of  the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  said  pine  timber 
shall  be  cut  and  the  tops  and  refuse  thereof  burnt  or  removed,  and  of  the  time 
within  which  said  timber  must  be  removed. 

*•  IJcforo  l>einp  reniovod  from  the  tract  from  which  they  are  cut,  all  logs  cot 
hereunder  shall  be  stamiHKl  and  bark-marked  by  the  logger  and  numbered  and 
scaled  by  coniiietent  and  exi)erienced  scalers,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretarj 
of  the  Interior  and  paid  such  reasonable  salaries  as  may  be  fixed  by  taim. 
Said  scalers  shall  kci'p  in  sultal»lo  books  for  reference  a  record  of  the  marks, 
also  a  complete  list  of  the  numbers  of  all  logs,  with  the  scale  of  each  log  eet 
opiH)site  its  nuuiber,  said  scale  books  to  be  oi>en  to  the  inspection  of  the  check 
scaler  or  to  any  authorized  Government  representative  at  all  times;  and  said 
loKS  shall  tx;  landed  separately  from  all  other  logs,  and  the  title  to  said  logs 
shall  roniain  in  the  l.'nited  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians;  and  said  logs 
shall  not  he  reniove<l  from  the  place  of  landing  until  the  purchase  price  agreed 
upon  shall  he  fully  \m\i\  to  such  oflicer  of  the  Indian  Department  as  shall  be 
designated  l)y  the  Swrelary  of  tlio  Interior  to  account  for  and  receive  the  same. 
And  the  StH-retaiy  of  the  Interior  may,  at  the  request  of  the  chiefs  of  said 
l)nnds  or  tribes  of  Chippewa  Indians  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  interested  io 
the  said  tinil»er  sales,  appoint  check  scalers  to  verify  and  insiiect  the  work  of 
the  Ciovernnient  si*aiers:  the  sjiid  check  scalers  to  be  designated  by  said  chiefs 
and  paid  unt  (»f  tlie  funds  of  the  Indians  such  reasomible  compensation  as  may 
be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"After  the  nienhanlable  pine  timber  on  any  tract,  sulnlivlslon.  or  lot  shall 
have?  I)een  reniovtHl,  such  tract,  subdivision,  or  lot  shall,  except  on  the  forestry 
lands  aforesiiid.  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  be  classed  and  treated  as  agricul- 
tural lands,  and  siiall  Ije  opened  to  homestead  entry  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act :  Pruvhlvd,  That  on  the  forestry  lands  aforesaid,  as  soon 
as  the  merchantable  pine  timber  now  thereon  shall  have  been  removed  from 
any  tract,  subdivision,  or  lot.  as  herein  provided,  such  tract,  subdivision,  or 
lot  shall,  without  further  act,  resolution,  or  proclamation,  forthwith  become 
and  he  part  of  a  forest  reserve,  the  same  as  though  set  apart  by  proclamatioo 
tif  the  I'resident  in  ac<ordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  third, 
ei^liteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  and  subsequent  laws  amending  and  supple- 
men  tiujL;  the  Rime,  and  shall  be  managed  and  protected  in  accordance  with 
their  provisions  and  the  rules  and  re;j;ulations,  made  and  to  be  made  in  fu^ 
therance  thereof:  And  provided  furthn\  That  on  said  forestry  lands  aforesaid 
siiid  pine  timber  shall  he  cut  clean,  except  as  to  the  five  per  centum  as  herein* 
hiifore  provided,  and  removeil  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  For 
ester  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  be  preserilMHl  by  him  and  api»roved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  siiid  I'orester  shall  have  iK)wer  at  all  times  to  patrol  and  protect  said 
lands  and  forests,  and  to  enforce  all  rules  and  regulations  made  by  him  as 
Ji  foresaid. 

"As  s«M»n  as  i»:-,'icti<';il>le  .••t'ter  tlie  passai?e  of  this  act  the  StHTelary  of  the  Ii- 
terior  sluill  open  Io  iionievtead  settlement.  ;is'  herein  ]U'ovIde<l.  the  lauds  on  ali 
llie   reservations,   or   portioiw  '>f   i\»srrva lions,  which   have  Iweii  ctded  to  the 
t'nited  States  by  the  ('hii»pewa  In.lians  in  Minnesota,  including  the  four  reser- 
vations iasi  ;i lores.". id.  which  have  b<vn  exaniintMl  and  found  to  be  agricultural 
lands,  and  shall  imnu'diately  proecvd  to  luive  examined,  as  herein  provided,  the 
remaining  la  nils,  .-ind  shall  without  delay  open  to  homestead  settlement  th<>5e 
found  t()  bo  aj,'iuuUiiral   laiuis:  Pnn'uKd,  That  on  the  four  r«;servatious  last 
aforesjiiil.  \vlier«»  auriculiurai   lamis  are  imtlmled  within  or  contiguous  to  for- 
estry hinds  and  are.  in  the  opinion  of  the  Forester  of  the  AgricuUural  Depart- 
ment. ne<-essary  to  the  economical  administration  and  protection  of  the  same, 
salfl  Forester  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  aa  to 
tbos<'  lands  whleli  have  already  been  examined  and  as  to  tlie  lands  not  yet  ex- 
anruuHl  imnieiliately  alter  the  examination  and  approval  of  the  lists  of  nid 
lands,  of  which  api)roval  said  Foi-ester  shall  be  immediately  notified  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  tile  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  schedules  designat- 
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ig  according  to  Government  sabdivisions  said  agricultural  lands,  not  to  ezceetl 
tteea  thousand  acres  of  the  lands  already  examined  and  not  to  exceed  ten 
Aousand  acres  of  the  lands  yet  to  be  examined,  which  said  agricultural  lands 
9  designated  shall  not  be  offered  for  entry  and  settlement,  but  shall  become 
Dd  be  a  part  of  the  forest  reserve  hereinbefore  created. 

**  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  one  superintend- 
Qt  and  such  assistants  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  whose  compensation  shall 
e  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for  the  superintendent  shall  not 
xceed  six  dollars  per  day,  and  for  the  assistants  shall  not  exceed  four  dollars 
er  day  each,  while  actually  employed,  and  whose  duties  shall  be  to  supervise 
le  cutting  and  scaling  of  the  timber  sold  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  and 
)  see  that  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Forester  and  the  Secre- 
iry  of  the  Interior  are  complied  with,  and  generally  to  perform  such  services 
1  and  about  the  sale  of  the  pine  timber  on  said  lands,  and  tlie  cutting  of  the 
ime  therefrom,  and  the  care  and  protection  of  all  timber  on  said  lands,  as 
lay  be  required  of  them  by  said  Forester  and  said  Secretary. 

"  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  in  his  discretion,  authorize  the  pur- 
tiasers  of  timber  hereunder  to  build  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  on  or  within  said 
*ded  lands,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  be  may  deem  proper,  dams, 
ifferdams,  booms,  and  to  make  other  river  and  lake  improvements  necessary 
>  facilitate  logging  operations:  Provided,  That  the  parties  building  such  dams, 
>fferdams,  booms,  and  making  other  river  and  lake  Improvements  shall  pay 
le  officer  whom  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  designate  to  receive  such 
ayments  such  damages  as  may  be  caused  on  the  said  ceded  lauds,  such  dam- 
ges  to  be  ascertained  and  determined  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Qterior  may  direct. 

"All  the  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  ont  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  to  the 
xamining  and  listing  of  snld  lands,  and  the  selling,  cutting,  and  scaling  of 
aid  timber,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  out  of  the  proceeds 
f  the  sale  of  said  timber:  Provided,  That  no  expense  arising  out  of  the  for- 
Btry  provision  shall  be  charged  to  the  Indinns." 

Sec.  3.  That  section  seven  of  said  net  be  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word 
lands,*'  In  line  one  thereof,  the  words  "  and  timber." 

Sec.  4.  That  so  much  of  the  act  of  June  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
even,  entitled  **An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contingent 
xpenses  of  the  Indian  Department  and  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  varl- 
lus  Indian  tribes  for  the  fiscal  j'car  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred 
nd  ninety-eight,  and  for  other  purposes,"  as  authorizes  the  sale  of  dead  timber,. 
tanding  or  fallen;  under  regulations  i)re8crlbed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
ior,  on  the  Chippewa  reservations  and  ceded  lands  In  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
E  hereby  repealed:  Provided,  That  nothhig  herein  contained  shall  be  held  in 
iny  way  to  affect  contracts  already  entered  into  and  now  In  force  for  the  sale 
nd  cutting  of  dead  timber,  standing  or  fallen,  on  said  reservations  and  ceded 
ands. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  proceed  as  speedily  as  prac- 
icabie  to  complete  the  allotments  to  the  Indians,  which  allotments  shall  be 
ompleted  l>efore  opening  the  agricultural  land  to  settlement. 

Approved,  June  27,  1902. 

Mr.  George.  What  is  the  date  of  that  act  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  June  27,  1902. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Somewhere  in  this  act — and  I  won't  now  stop,  since 
t  will  be  placed  in  the  record — I  want  particularly  to  call  attention 
o  it,  that  there  are  practically  three  provisions,  one  requiring,  in  the 
ale  of  pine  lands, sealed  bids;  one  requiring  bank  measurement  of  the 
ogs  instead  of  wood  estimate  of  the  stumpage  or  standing  timber; 
ind  the  third  providing  that  timber  deeds  without  the  purchase 
►f  the  land  mignt  be  taken  from  the  United  States  in  the  purchase 
>f  those  lands — in  other  words,  authorizing  timber  deeds. 

The  Chairbian.  They  could  sell  or  buy  timber  without  having  the 

leedt 
Mr.  BuRCii.  They  could  sell  or  buy  timber  without  having  the 

lead 
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Mr.  George.  May  I  interrupt  to  ask  about  the  second  point?  I 
don't  know  as  I  understand.  What  kind  of  measurement  did  you  say 
that  was? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Bank  measurement  I  will  explain  again.  In  the 
lumber  situation — well  understood,  I  think,  by  all  lumbermen- 
there  are  three  ways — three  principal  ways — of  finding  out  about 
how  much  a  forest  produces  in  the  way  of  actual  lumber.  Two  are 
preliminary;  the  other  is  final  and  definite.  The  first  method  is 
for  experienced  .men  to  go  into  the  forest — to  go  over  the  standing 
trees— timber — and  give  their  estimate  or  best  judgment — supposedly 
bOv«^  judgment — in  regard  to  the  contents  of  all  the  trees  in  that 
forest. 

Mr.  George.  Just  a  superficial  view? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No;  men  have  become  so  expert  in  that  direction 
within  my  own  experience  that  two  of  them  ^oing  into  40  acres  of 
land  containing  a  large  amount  of  pine  at  different  times  and  not 
known  to  each  other,  as  to  their  figures,  would,  perhaps,  on  1,000,000 
feet,  in  their  conclusion  of  the  aggregate,  come  within  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  of  each  other.  They  become  exceedingly  expert  and,  if 
honest,  their  judgment  is  made  a  medium  of  buying  and  selling.  In 
other  words,  men  buy  and  sell  upon  their  judgment.  I  have  taiown 
such  men  many  times. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  technical  word  that  covers  that  work  of 
estimating?    Don't  they  use  the  word  "scale"  or  "scaling"  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No ;  not  in  that  connection.    That  is  not  so ;  that  i? 
estimating.    The  next  is  scaling;  and  this  is  done  after  the  timber 
is  cut  into  logs,  either  in  the  woods  or  on  the  bank  of  the  stream— 
or  in  the  mill  yard,  if  thev   toted  it  direct  to  the  mill — where 
the  scale  of  these  logs  is  made.    Now,  the  scaling  amounts  to  this: 
They  use  a  rule — that  is,  a  book  containing  a  set  of  rules.    They 
take  the  contents  of  a  log  so  long  and  so  much  in  diameter  at  the 
top  and  butt  ends — sometmies  they  measure  both — and  average  them 
on  the  average  of  the  logs  of  different  sizes.    That  book  will  tell 
them  at  a  glance — if  they  haven't  got  it  in  their  head,  which  many 
ha>'e — by  the  application  of  a  rule  or  figures — that  is,  a  combination 
of  figures — will  tell  them  almost  at  a  glance  the  contents  of  a  log. 
And  some  logs  are  hollow  and  yet  contain  much  excellent  lumber 
along  the  rim ;  in  fact,  they  must  make  an  allowance  for  that.    Some- 
times the  logs  are  punkj' — that  is,  have  holes  through  them  or  dry 
rot,  which  very  much  interferes  with  the  timber.    They  must  make 
allowances  for  that,  and  if  they  are  irregular  in  shape  they  have 
to  take  all  those  things  into  consideration  to  cover  contingpeies. 
They  keep  them  reduced  within  safe,  conservative  figures.    This  is 
done  either  in  the  woods  or  on  the  bank.    This  statute  provides  on 
the  bank.    That  would  mean  the  mill  yard  or  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  before  they  are  tumbled  into  the  water.    The  other  is  mill  run- 
that  is,  mill  measurement. 

The  luml)or  is  actually  measured  as  it  comes  out.  That  is  definite. 
From  estimating,  as  had  been  done  in  the  Crookston  sale,  it  was 
provided  in  this  bill  that  they  should  have  bank  scale  or  measurement 
after  the  timber  was  cut.  That  is  the  second  way  I  described.  This 
third  provision  which  I  called  to  your  attention  is  important^  for 
which  reason  we  filed  this  bill,  also  the  provision  that  tliey  might 
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take  timber  deeds.  It  was  testified  by  Mr.  Chute  yesterday  that  to 
evade  this  statute  of  Minnesota  he  took  the  deed  to  this  property  in 
his  own  name.  What  we  claim  is  that  it  was  to  relieve  the  lumber- 
men of  this  difficulty  by  directly  evading  the  law,  as  Mr.  Chute  testi- 
fied he  did ;  they  could  take  a  timber  deed  and  thus,  while  they  might 
hold  the  fee  to  onl^  500  acres,  a  corporated  company  might  buy  all 
the  timber  the  United  States  had  by  timber  deed,  within  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  and  not  literally  evade  or  violate  this  law  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  George.  This  Morris  Act  was  passed  a  year  and  a  half  after 
the  Crookston  sale,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes;  it  was;  thereabouts.  In  the  heading  of  the 
statement  I  filed  at  your  request  in  series  7  we  had  a  series  of  sub- 
headings. The  first  we  have  not  really  completed,  but  the  witnesses 
apparently  are  not  here.  We  can  not  find  that  they  are  and  we  can 
not  hear  from  the  sergeant  at  arms  who  subpoenaed  them,  although 
we  hope  we  may  be  allowed  to  put  in  the  additional  testimonv  later. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  want  you  to  go  on  with  the  witnesses 
you  have  here. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  The  second  heading  was  the  Morris  Act.  That  is  very 
brief.  I  put  that  in.  We  have  finished  with  that.  The  third  sub- 
heading is  the  legislation  of  1904.  I  first  desire  to  read  an  excerpt 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  volume  38,  page  685,  of  January 
12,  1904. 

By  Mr.  Steenerson.  A  bill  (H.  R.  9C0C)  to  provide  Jillotmonts  to  Indians  on 
White  Earth  Reservation,  Minn.;  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Afifairs. 

This  bill  appears  on  page  12  of  these  hearings.    In  the  first  scries 
this  bill  appears  in  full. 

I  now  read  in  the  same  connection  from  Congressional  Record, 
volume  38,  page  700,  of  January  13,  1904,  amendment  to  Indian  ap- 
propriation bill : 

Mr.  Clapp  submitted  an  amendment  authorizing  tlie  Chipijewa  Indians  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  to  dispose  of  the  timber  on  their  respective  allotments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  Indian  appropriation  bill:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printeil. 

T  call  'the  attention  of  the  committee  in  connection  with  these  series 
of  excerpts  just  read  into  the  record  that  one  was  dated  on  January 
12,  that  is  the  House  matter,  and  the  other  was  dated  on  January  13 
of  the  same  year — that  was  a  Senate  excerpt.  So  that  the  two  meas- 
ures were  introduced  providing  for  an  additional  allotment  which 
would  put  the  timber  on  these  reservations,  if  carried  out,  into  the 
hands  of  the  allottees  or  Indians,  and  the  other,  which  I  just  now 
read  as  the  Clapp  amendment  of  1904,  providing  that  the  timber 
might  be  sold  after  it  had  gotten  into  the  Indians'  hands.  [Reading:] 

[33   Stat.   L..  200-210.] 

Disposal  of  timber  on  allotments  of  Indians. — The  Chippewa 
Indians  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  to  whom  allotments  have  been  or 
shall  hereafter  be  made,  and  trust  or  other  patents  containing  re- 
strictions upon  alienation  issued,  or  which  shall  hereafter  be  issued 
therefor,  are,  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  hereby  au- 
thorized to  dispose  of  the  timber  on  their  respective  allotments.   Tim- 
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ber  on  the  allotments  of  minors  may  likewise  be  so  fK)ld  by  the  father, 
mother,  or  Indian  agent  or  other  officer  in  charge,  in  the  order  nam^ 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  such  regulations  for  the 
disposition  of  the  proceeds  of  said  sales  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  said  Indians,  including  such  minors. 

The  record  of  the  Stcenerson  Act,  on  page  12  of  these  investiga- 
tions, will  show  that  the  Stecnerson  Act,  so  called,  was  adopted 
April  28, 1904.    The  record — 37  Statutes  at  Large — ^appears  as  Public 
Laws  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  at  page  189,  and  shows  the 
adoption  of  the  Clapp  rider  of  1904,  which  I  have  just  read,  on  the 
Indian  appropriation  bill  to  have  been  on  April  21,  1904.    I  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  therefore,  that  while  these  two  acts— one  to 
place  the  timber  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians  by  additional  allot- 
ment and  the  other  to  provide  that  it  might  be  sold,  by  the  rider,  as 
having  been  introduced  one  day  apart  in  the  House  and  Senate,  re- 
spectively— were  adopted  and  l>ecame  laws  about  one  week  apart 
later  on.    I  read  now  from  the  House  Executive  Document  No.  247. 
seventh  council   at   White  Earth,  page  99,  an  excerpt  showing  a 
question  by  Gustavo  H.  Boauliou,  answered  by  Bishop  Marty,  one  of 
the  commissioners: 

GusTAVE  II.  Beaulieu.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  statements  repird- 
Ing  the  pine  laud,  etc.,  applies  to  this  reservation;  If  that  was  included  ns  an 
answer  to  our  question  as  to  whether  any  part  of  this  reseryatlon  would  be 
opened  to  settlement? 

Bishop  Marty.  The  pine  lands  are  to  heufit  all  the  Indians  on  the  reserva- 
tion, and  not  one  in  preference  to  another.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  re- 
serving; as  much  limber  as  you  can  need,  holding  It  in  common.  It  would  not 
do  for  you  to  bo  compelled  to  buy  pine  from  the  whites.  Yon  must  keci> 
enough  of  it  for  yourselves,  but  what  you  can  never  have  use  for  Is  to  be  i«)ld 
and  the  i)rocee<ls  divided  among  you  all  equally,  according  to  the  provlsioi!?  (if 
the  bill. 

That  would  mean  the  Nelson  bill. 

The  chiefs  know  the  land  best,  and  they  are  the  ones  to  inform  us  what  they 
can  spare  and  what  can  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  all.  The  pine  lands  can  nut 
be  allotted  under  the  law,  but  will  be  sold  by  the  Government,  who  will  we 
that  a  good  price  is  obtained.  This  will  be  no  loss  to  you,  but  a  clear  gain 
from  year  to  year.  The  more  pine  sold,  the  more  principal  and  Interest  yon 
will  receive,  so  that  yon  can  from  year  to  year  imi)rove  the  lands  you  retain. 

Mr.  Geok«;e.  Who  is  Bisliop  Marty? 

jNIr.  Bi  ucii.  lie  is  one  of  the  oriirinal  Chippewa  commissioners, 
who  dealt  with  these  Indians  in  securing  the  passage — that  is.  the 
assent  to  the  Xelson  Act. 

Mr.  GEOiuiE.  And  when  did  he  state  this? 

Mr.  lU  Rcn.  In  1881),  at  the  time  they  were  holding  the  councils 
wnth  tht»  Indians  to  ol)tain  their  assents  to  the  provisions  of  the  Nel- 
son Act.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  promise  was  made  to  the  Indians 
about  tlieir  pine,  that  it  should  be  held  as  tribal. 

Tlie  CirAiRMAx.  Xow.  just  there.  Judge,  if  you  please,  one  moment. 
Was  Bishop  Marty's  connection  with  this  matter  so  close  that  his 
statement  was  a  representative  statement  or  one  that  would  in  any 
manner  represent  the  Government? 

Mr.  BuRcir.  As  far  as  treaties  with  the  Indians  can  bind  the  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  commissioners  who  take  part  in  them,  that  wts 
authoritative. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  May  I  say  a  word? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No;  not  now. 
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The  Chaibman.  I  want  to  say  to  Mr.  Beaulieu,  what  he  must  see 
to  be  true,  that  all  this  will  be  printed,  and  jrou  can  answer  it  to  very 
much  better  advantage  after  you  have  seen  it  printed  and  get  ready 
to  answer;  but  you  must  not  interrupt,  unless  it  becomes  very  neces- 
sary, during  the  proceedings.  You  will  have  a  great  advantage  when 
you  read  this  and  study  it  and  get  ready  to  make  such  answer  to  it  as 
you  please  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  Will  tne  committee  allow  me? 

Mr.  Burch  and  Mr.  Beaulieu  consult  together. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  may  say  in  this  connection  that  it  is  probably  a  very 
close  question  of  construction  of  the  terms  of  the  Nelson  Act,  and, 
more  than  that,  of  the  general  allotment  act,  or  the  Dawes  Act,  which 
preceded  it  by  a  couple  of  years,  as  to  whether  anything  but  agri- 
cultural lands  can  be  allotted  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  or 
elsewhere,  it  being  apparently  a  construction  of  the  Dawes  Act  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  that  none  but  agricultural  land  could 
be  allotted  in  severalty  to  the  Indians.  Bishop  Marty  uses  a  con- 
struction here  of  the  Interior  Department  of  the  Dawes  Act,  and  tells 
them  that  nothing  but  agricultural  lands  can  be  allotted.  Now,  I 
suppose  that  he  voiced  the  opinion  of  his  two  brethren  on  that  Chip- 
pewa commission,  that  they  practically  told  the  Indians  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  construction  of  the  Dawes  or  general  allotment 
act  by  the  Interior  Department  at  that  time,  that  the  pine  must  be 
held  as  communal  or  tribal  property,  while  the  agricultural  lands 
could  be  allotted  in  severalty  under  the  Nelson  Act ;  and  I  may  say 
that,  practically,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  its 
wisdom,  has  held,  in  effect,  that  Congress  is  not  bound,  in  dealing 
with  these  Indians,  to  any  treaty  relations  whatever;  that  some 
treaties,  and  important  ones,  may  be  made  and  confirmed  and  in  part 
acted  upon  and  carried  out,  and  yet  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  their  wisdom,  may  simply  brush  them  aside  as  straws 
might  be  brushed  aside.  In  other  words,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  holding  the  fee  of  the  land,  has  sovereign 
power  over  all  such  property  and  can  do  with  it  as  it  will. 

Now  here  comes  a  document  that  is  of  some  considerable  interest 
in  this  connection,  which  indicates  that  that  construction  was  so  far 
carried  out  that  allotments  were  canceled  as  late  as  1904,  because 
they  had  pine  land  on  them.  That  is  what  we  call  the  original  allot- 
ments thatTiad  already  been  made.  I  read  now  from  a  transcript  of 
the  record  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Annie 
Fairbanks  et  al.  v.  The  United  States,  October  term  1911  (p.  193-194) : 

Department  of  Justice, 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Washington,  March  31,  1906. 
The  Unfted  States  Indian  Agent, 

White  Earth  Agtiici/,  Minn. 

Sib  :  The  office  Is  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  March  23,  referring  to  office  letter 
of  February  20,  In  the  matter  of  protest  of  8a  inn  el  E.  Moores  (or  Mooers)  a^^ainst 
jour  action  in  canceling  the  original  allotments  grunted  his  minor  children, 
Alice  and  Louis,  under  the  act  of  January  14,  ISSO,  and  granting  the  same  land 
to  B.  L.  Fairbanks  and  E.  L.  Warren  under  the  Steonerson  Act. 

Answering  your  letter  I  have  to  say  that  the  explanation  you  make  Is  not 
ntfatf^ctory  and  did  not  justify  you  in  canceling  the  original  allotments  to  Mr. 
liooers's  children.  The  act  of  your  allotting  clerk  was  your  act  and  should  be 
80  regarded.  Accompanying  the  original  pai)ers  is  an  affidavit  from  Mr.  Per- 
ranlt,  your  allotting  clerk,  to  the  effect  that  on  August  8,  1904,  he  made  the 
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allotments  in  question  and  that  later  (date  not  stated)  you  ordered  him  to 
cancel  them  because  they  were  '*  pine  landa"  There  is  also  an  aflSLdavit  of 
Theo  B.  Beaulieu  to  the  effect  that  previous  to  August  8,  1904,  you  had  made 
allotments  of  pine  lands  to  other  Indians  and  had  allowed  them  to  stand.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  early  work  of  the  Chipi»ewa  commission  in  making  allotments 
on  White  Earth  Reservation,  the  office  did  direct  that  only  agricultural  laads 
should  be  allotted,  reserving  the  pine  lands  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the 
Indians  of  the  reservation;  but  after  the  passage  of  the  Steenerson  Act,  which 
contemplated  the  allotment  of  all  the  lands  of  the  reservation,  such  instructloiui 
necessiirily  could  have  no  api)lication.  If  the  affidavit  of  Beaulieu,  above  re- 
ferred to.  be  true,  you  had  Ignored  the  instruction  yourself  in  mailing  other 
allotments. 

Believing  that  the  original  allotments  were  made  in  good  faith  and  that  the 
allottees  acquired  equitable  rights  thereunder,  you  are  directed  to  allot  again 
to  Mr.  Mooers's  children  the  lands  originally  granted  them,  namely,  to  Alice  the 
E.  1  of  the  NW.  i  of  sec.  15,  T.  142,  R.  39,  and  the  (to)  Louis  the  W.  i  of  the 
NW.  i  of  said  section. 

Fred  J.  Beaulieu,  who  submitted  Mr.  Mooer's  protest,  will  be  advised  that 
you  have  boon  directed  to  take  this  action.     When  the  allotments  have  been 
made  as  directeii.  you  are  requested  to  report  the  fact  to  the  office. 
Very  resi>ectfully, 

F.  R  Leufp,  Commissioner. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  notice,  Judge,  whether  you  gave  siidi 
reference  to  that  document  as  would  enable  others  to  locate  it  as  a 
public  document. 

Mr.  BuKcii.  Yes:  I  think  I  did.  Of  couree,  it  would  only  be  found, 
a  copy  of  it,  in  the  Indian  Office.  Tt  is  an  exhibit  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  case  which  I  referred  to,  and  it  can  be  found  in  that 
case.  We  can  present  the  original  record,  if  necessary,  if  there  is 
any  question  about  it. 

The  Ciiair:man.  I  had  in  mind  that  you  should  identify  the  orio^i- 
nal  record — not  to  challenge  the  accui*acy  of  the  copy,  but  to  identify 
the  original. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  This  afternoon,  if  the  committee  desire  to  have  any- 
tliing  from  it,  we  will  bring  a  transcript  of  the  record  of  the  original 
Supreme  Couii:  cast*  which  we  have  w'ith  us  for  the  benefit  or  the 
committee,  so  that  they  can  see — not  that  this  is  a  correct  copy  of  the 
Indian  Office  letter,  but  that  it  was  so  ti*eated  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  file  of  that  case,  which,  I  think,  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  all  practical  investigating  purposes. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  between  the  time  before  the  passage  of 
the  Steenerson  Act  and  after  the  passage  of  it,  at  this  time,  a  change 
occurred  in  the  matter  of  the  allotment  of  the  pine  upon  the  White 
Eailh  Reservation. 

I  desire  now  to  challenge  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  rider — the  Clapp  rider — to  the  appropriation  act  of  1904, 
which  I  have  just  alluded  to,  and  to  this  fact:  This  and  other  docu- 
ments just  read  show  that  no  pine  had  before  that  time  been  allotted 
t)rior  to  the  ''  passing  of  that  rider,  and  that  the  rider  refers  to  pine 
leretofore  allotted,  or  that  may  be  hereafter  allotted."  That  wnich 
might  thereafter  be  allotted  would  be  under  the  Steenerson  Act, 
which  was  practically  contemporaneous  with  the  rider. 

My  idea  in  challenging  the  attention  of  the  conunittee  to  that 
point,  is  this,  that  no  pine,  so  far  as  was  known^  had  been  allotted 
to  Indians  at  all,  but  yet  the  pine  is  referred  to  m  that  rider.  But 
it  was  provided,  as  "heretofore  or  may  hereafter" — and  the  here- 
after was  included  in  the  Steenerson  bill,  which  was  practically  con- 
temporaneous. 
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I  think  we  have  now  fulfilled  the  purposes  of  our  subheading  of 
the  legislation  of  1904,  as  contained  on  pa^e  246  of  the  statement 
made  by  me.  And  now  we  come  to  the  heaaing  on  page  246,  of  the 
additional  allotment  under  the  Steenerson  Act.  I  may  say  that 
we  now  have  prepared  photo^aphic  copies  of  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Indian 
Office,  and  the  agent.  Simon  Michelet,  of  that  time,  with  reference 
to  the  additional  allotment  in  seversilty  of  the  additional  lands. 
Mr.  Chairman,  shall  I  have  these  read  into  the  record,  or  file  them 
as  ediibits  like  some  of  the  other  papers,  or  merely  read  them  to 
the  committee? 

The  Chairman.  In  your  own  judgment,  is  there  anything  in  these 
necessary  to  make  ^our  story,  a  continuous  one — ^that  is,  are  there 
any  necessary  links  in  your  cnain,  in  these  papers,  that  we  ought  to 
know  now  ? 

Mr.  BnRCH.  Assuredly;  I  think  you  should  know  the  history  of 
these  additional  allotments.  It  is  set  forth  after  the  passage  ox  the 
Steenerson  bill  in  the  action  of  the  authorities  in  carrying  the 
Steenerson  bill  into  effect — ^the  correspondence,  back  and  forth. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  would  like  to  hear  some  of  them,  at 
least,  and  see. 

Mr.  O'Brien  read  letter  from  Simon  Michelet,  United  States 
Indian  a^ent  White  Earth  Agency,  dated  November  16,  1904,  to  the 
Gonmiissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  O'Brien  stated  that  this  was  a  photographic  copy  of  the 
letter  of  *  November  16,  1904,  and  the  same  was  offered  and  received 
in  evidence,  and  marked  ^^  Exhibit  No.  20." 

BuBD's  Exhibit  No.  20. 

Dbpabtment  of  the  Intebiob, 
United  States  Indian  Sebvice, 
White  Earth  Agency,  Minn,,  November  16,  1904. 

The  Ck)MMIBSI0NEB  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIBB, 

Washington,  D,  O. 

Sib:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  dated  the  8th  Instant,  marked 
"  Und,  77606-1904,"  advising  me  that  the  Otter  Tail  Pillagers  residing  on  the 
White  Earth  Reservation  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  Steenerson  Act  are 
entitled,  equally  with  the  Mississippi  Chippewas,  to  the  additional  allotments 
provided  for  therein,  and  advising  me  to  suggest  a  date  when  the  removal  of 
the  Mllle  Lacs  shall  cease  and  when  the  additional  allotments  shall  commence. 

In  reply  thereto  I  have  the  honor  to  advise  you  that  as  far  as  all  of  the 
Indians  now  residing  on  the  White  Earth  diminished  reservation  are  concerned, 
are  ready  and  anxious  to  take  their  additional  allotments  under  the  Steenerson 
Act. 

Under  date  of  August  17,  1904,  I  advised  you  that  it  would  take  three  years 
to  remove  all  of  the  Mllle  Lac  and  Sandy  Lake  Indians  to  this  reservation. 
For  the  want  of  fun^s  to  provide  them  with  articles  in  accordance  with  the 
agreemoit  of  August  30, 1902,  it  will  l>e  impossible  to  rem9ve  them  in  a  shorter 
time;  in  fact  I  am  now  removing  them  faster  than  I  am  able  to  provide  them 
with  the  necessary  articles  for  lack  of  authority  from  your  office. 

In  justice  to  the  White  Earth  resident  Indians  who  are  anxious  to  take  their 
additional  allotments,  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  wait  for  the  removal  of 
these  Indians  who  can  not  be  provided  for  on  this  reservation  in  a  shorter  time. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  I  reserve  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  land  on  this  reservation  to  allot  the  Mille  Lac  and  Sandy  Lake 
Indians  their  original  allotments  of  80  acres  each  when  they  remove  here,  and 
I  be  authorized  to  commence  making  the  additional  allotments  at  once  to  the 
resident  White  Barth  Indians  out  of  the  residue  of  the  surplus  land.    This^ 
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in  my  opinion,  will  reser\'e  the  rights  to  all  of  the  Indians  entitled,  and  will  not 
deprive  any  of  the  resident  White  Earth  Indians  of  Uieir  additional  allotment]^ 
and  by  so  doing  it  will  enable  the  Mille  Lac  and  Sandy  Lake  Indians  who  are 
removing  here  to  select  their  original  and  additional  in  one  tract,  which  will 
prove  a  great  benefit  to  them. 

Very  respectfully,  Simoh  MiCHEUcr, 

United  8tate$  Indian  Agent. 

Mr.  O'Brien  then  read  from  photographic  copy  of  letter  from 
Simon  Michelet  of  December  15,  1904,  to  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs.  The  same  was  offered  and  received  in  evidence  and  marked 
"  Burch's  Exhibit  No.  21." 

Burgh's  Exhibit  No.  2L 

Depabtment  of  the  Intebiob, 
United  States  Iitdian  Sebvicb, 
White  Earth  Agency,  Minn,,  December  IS,  190k. 

The  COMMIBSIONEB  OF   INDIAN   AFFAIRS, 

WtMhington,  D,  C. 

Sir:  Replying  to  your  communication  dated  the  2d  instant,  marked  **luA, 
816SG-1904/*  requesting  further  information  relative  to  making  the  additional 
allotments  to  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  under  the  Steenerson  Act,  I  bare 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following: 

The  approved  schedule  shows — 

ACRt. 

4,372  allotments,  aggregating 362, 598. 1£ 

355  allotments  made  since  approval  of  schedule,  aggregating 28,29149 

Reserved  for  agency  use 40.06 

Reserved  for  Pembina  Day  School 80.00 

Reserved  for  Poplar  Grove  Day  School 80.00 

Reserved  for  Buflfalo  Day  School 40.00 

Total  reserved  and  allotted 391,117.64 


There  are  88  Indians  residing  on  the  reservation  entitled 
to  80  acres  each,  but  to  whom  allotments  have  not  yet 
been  made 7, 040. 00 

There  are  1G2  Sandy  l4ike  and  687  Mille  Lac  Indians  who 

are  entitled  to  HO  acres  each,  when  they  remove  here 67, 020. 00 

74.960.00 

Total  number  of  acres  reserved,  allotted,  and  to  be  allotted  be- 
fore apportioning  allotments  imder  the  Steenerson  Act 466,077.64 

Total  acreage  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation 704,621.92 

Deduct 466,077.64 

Subject  to  allotment  under  the  Steenerson  Act 238, 544. 2S 

There  are  2J31  Indians  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation ;  162,  Sandy  Lake; 
and  GST,  Mille  Lacs;  making  a  total  of  3,580  Indians  who  are  entitled  to  be 
allotted  undor  the  Steenerson  Act. 

Referring  to  your  communication  dated  June  7,  1004,  marked  •*  land,  3884S- 
1904,"  containing  instructions  relative  to  making  allotments  nnder  said  act,  tbls 
will  give  each  Indian  entitled  60  acres,  or  approximately  140  acres  each. 
Very  respectfully, 

SiMoif  Mtchelr, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Mr.  O'Brien  then  read  from  photographic  copy  of  letter  from 
A.  C.  Tanner,  Acting  Commissioner,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  Wash- 
ington, to  Simon  Michelet,  United  States  Indian  agent,  White  Earth 
Agency,  dated  December  29.  1901.  This  was  offered  and  received  is 
evidence  and  marked  "  Burcn's  Exhibit  Na  22." 
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BuitCH*s  Exhibit  No.  22. 

Department  of  the  Interiob, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  Deccinher  29,  190^. 
Simon  Miohelet,  Esq., 

United  States  Indian  Agent  White  Earth  Agency, 

White  Earth,  Minn, 

Sib  :  The  oflSce  is  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  15th  instant  making  further 
report  relative  to  the  expedience  of  commencing  the  allotments  under  the 
Steenerson  Act. 

It  is  noted  that  you  state  that  there  are  but  2,731  Indians  on  the  White 
Earth  Reservation  who  are  entitled  to  the  additional  allotments  under  said 
act,  which,  with  the  162  Sandy  Lalie  and  CST  Mille  Lac  Indians  entitled  to 
removal,  will  make  a  total  of  3,580  allotments  to  be  made  under  the  act. 

The  office  can  not  reconcile  this  statement  with  its  records.  According  to 
the  records  here  there  appears  to  be  considerably  more  than  2,731  Indians  on 
the  White  Earth  Reservation  who  are  entitled  to  the  additional  allotments. 
You  are  accordingly  requested  to  explain  In  detail  how  you  arrive  at  the  number 
2,731,  or- to  correct  the  number  in  Case  you  are  In  error.  You  are  requested  to 
give  the  number  of  each  band  or  tril)e  on  the  reservation  who  are  entitled,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  not  entitled.  Your  figures  should  be  accompanied  by 
such  explanation  as  to  convince  the  office  that  you  are  correct  You  will  see  at 
once  that  the  question  of  the  number  of  Indians  who  are  entitled  to  the  addi- 
tional allotments  is  a  very  material  one.  Your  further  report  should  be  made 
as  early  as  possible. 

Very  respectfully,  A.  O.  Ton  neb. 

Acting  Commissioner, 

Mr.  O'Brien  then  read  photographic  copy  of  letter  from  Simon 
Michelet,  dated  January  26,  1905,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  This  was  offered  and  received  in  evi- 
dence and  marked  "  Burch's  Exhibit  No.  23." 

BUROH*S    EiXHIBIT    No.    23. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Indian  Service, 
White  Earth  Agency,  Minn,,  January  26,  1905, 

The  honorable  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D,  G, 
Sib  :  Replying  to  yonr  communication  dated  the  29th  ultimo,  marlced  **  Land, 
90038-1904,"  requesting  a  further  statement  re;j;ardiiig  the  uumber  of  Indians 
of  the  White  Earth  Reservation  who  are  entitled   to  allotments  under  the 
Steenerson  Act,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following : 

The  White  Earth  Mississippi  roll,  vou.  84,  2"  qr.  1905,  conUiins  the 
names  of  persons 1, 712 

Number  of  deaths  on  said  roll 14 

Number  of  children  bom  since  July  21,  1900,  when  allotments  to 
children  were  discontinued 20:{ 

Number  of  allottees  who  have  approximately  160  acres  each l.'is 

Not  entitled  to  additional  allotments 415 

Number  entitled  to  additional  allotments 1, 297 

The  Otter  Tail  Pillager  roll,  vou.  86,  2"  qr.  1905,  contains  the  names  of—      745 

Number  of  deaths  on  said  roll 4 

Number  of  children  bom  since  July  21,  1900,  etc 113 

XuDiber  of  allottees  who  have  approximately  1(50  acres  each 19 

Not  entitled  to  additional  allotments 136 

Number  entitled  to  additional  allotments 609 
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The  Gull  I^ke  Mississippi  Rol1»  von.  91,  2",  Qr.  1905,  contains  the  names 
of 345 

Number  of  deaths  on  stiid  roll 4 

Number  of  children  born  since  July  21,  1900,  etc 36 

Number  of  allottees  who  have  approximately  IGO  acres  each 6 

Not  entitled  to  additional  allotments 46 

Number  entitled  to  additional  allotments 299 

The  Removal  White  Oak  Point  Roll,  vou.  92,  2",  Qr.  1905,  contains  the 
names  of 94 

Number  of  deaths  on  said  roll None. 

Number  of  children  born  since  July  21,  1900,  etc 14 

Number  of  allottees  who  have  approximately  160  acres  each None. 

Not  entitled  to  additional  allotments 14 

Number  entitled  to  additional  allotments 80 

The  Removal  Mille  Lacs  Roll,  vou.  03,  2",  Qr.  1905,  contains  the  names 
of * 514 

Numt)er  of  deaths  on  said  roll 5 

Number  of  children  born  since  July  21. 1900,  etc 63 

Number  of  allottees  who  have  approximately  160  acres  each None. 

Not  entitled  to  additional  allotments 68 

Number  entitled  to  additional  allotments 446 

RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  ABOVE. 

Whit^  Earth  Mississippi  Roll,  vou.  84,  etc 1,29T 

The  Otter  Tail  Pillager  Roll,  vou.  86,  etc 609 

The  Gull  Lake  Mississippi  Roll,  vou.  91,  etc 299 

The  Removal  White  Oak  Point  Roll,  vou.  92,  etc 99 

The  Removal  Mllle  Lacs  Roll,  vou.  93,  etc 446 

Total 2,731 

The  foregoing  is  the  manner  in  which  I  arrived  at  the  figures  submitted  to 
you  in  my  letter  of  December  15,  1904 : 

List  of  Sandy  Lake  White  Oak  Point  Indians  furnished  me  by  MaJ.  G.  L. 
Soott,  acting  agent.  Leech  Lake  Agency,  who  are  not  entitled  to  allot- 
ments on  any  reservation  except  White  Earth 2ffJ 

Number  of  deaths  reported  since  list  was  furnished 4 

Number  of  children  bom  since  July  21,  1900,  etc 29 

Not  entitled  to  additional  allotments 83 

Number  entitled  to  additional  allotments  when  they  remove  to  White 
Piirth  Agency 1T4 

Of  the  above  174  Sandy  Lake  White  Oak  Point  Indians  there  are  12  who  hav« 
been  removed  here  and  have  already  received  their  original  allotments  of  89 
acres  each.  Their  record  of  allotments  api>ear8  on  the  supplemental  schedateof 
allotments  which  has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  your  oflSce.  The  reason  tbe 
names  of  these  12  Indians  do  not  appear  on  the  White  Oak  Point  roll,  too.  92, 
2"  qr.  1905.  is  because  they  removed  here  too  late  to  receive  their  annuity,  but 
received  It  from  Leech  Lake  Agency. 

Nonremoval  Mille  Lac  roll,  vou.  88,  2",  qr.  1905,  contains  the 

names  of 711 

Number  of  deaths  on  said  roll ^ 4 

Number  of  children  bom  since  July  21, 1900,  etc 67 

*  Not  entitled  to  additional  allotments 71 

Number  entitled  to  additional  allotments  when  they  remove  to  White 
Earth   Agency a 040 
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Of  the  abore  640  nonremoyal  Mille  I^c  Indians  there  are  70  who  have  already 
received  their  original  allotments  of  80  acres  each,  they  having  been  allotted  by 
the  late  Chippewa  Commission.  Their  allotments  appear  on  the  approved 
schedule  of  allotments  and  trust  patents  having  been  issued  to  them,  leaving 
570  nonremoval  Mille  Lac  Indians  who  have  not  received  their  original  80-acre 
allotments. 

The  following  Indians  belonging  to  the  White  EJarth  reserv^atiou  are  not  en- 
titled to  additional  allotments  under  the  Steenerson  act,  viz : 

Pembina  Band,  vou.  85,  2",  qr.  1905 340 

Removal  Fon  du  Iac  Band.  vou.  87.  2",  qr.  1905 50 

Removal  Leech  Lake  Band,  vou.  89,  2",  qr.  1905 298 

Removaf  Cass  and  Winnebagoshlsh,  vou.  00,  2",  qr.  1905 106 

Total 803 

In  my  letter  of  December  15,  1904,  I  gave  the  total  acreage  of  the  White 
Earth  Diminished  Reservation  as  704,621.92  acres.  I  arrived  at  these  figures 
from  your  letter  of  December  2,  1904.  marked  "  Land.  81686-1904."  By  add- 
ing the  figures  given  in  that  letter  contained  in  the  following  sentence,  "The 
schedule  already  approved  shows  4,372  allotments,  aggregating  362,593.15  acres, 
leaving  342.028.77  acres  subject  to  allotment,*'  I  arrived  at  the  above  to  be  the 
acreage  of  White  Earth.  But  by  ofllce  letter  of  March  7,  1901,  marked  "  Land, 
12069-1901,"  and  the  grand  total  of  tract  books  furnished  by  your  office  re- 
cently, the  total  acreage  appears  to  be  706,521.53  acres,  and  as  this  letter  and 
the  tract  books  agree,  I  take  this  to  be  the  correct  figures  of  the  acreage.  Also, 
my  letter  of  December  15th  last,  I  gave  the  total  of  allotted  land  as  362,503.15 
acres,  which  was  taken  from  your  letter  above  referred  to,  but  the  tract  books 
and  your  letter  of  March  7,  1901,  above  referred  to,  give  acreage  as  364,492.76, 
and  I  therefore  use  these  as  the  correct  figures. 

Total  acreage  of  the  White  Eiirth  Diminished  Reservation  is 706, 521.  53 

Total  acres  of  land  allotted  on  original  schedule 364, 492. 76 

Deduct  reliiiqulRhmeuts  authorized  by  your  office 1, 102. 74 


363,  390. 02 
Add  355  allotments  made  since  approval  of  schedule.-  28, 284. 49 
Reserved  for  agency  use  and  day  schools 240. 00 

Total  reserved  and  allotted 391,914.51 

There  are  88  White  Earth  Indians  who  are  entitled  to 

the  original  80-acre  allotments,  amounting  to 7,040.00 

There  are  162  Sandy  Lake  White  Onk  Tofiit  Indians 

to  be  allotted  the  original  80  acress  each 12,060.00 

There  are  570  nonremoval  Mille  I-^ic  Indians  who  are 

entitled  to  be  allotted  the  original  SO  acres  each 

when  they  remove  to  White  Earth 45,600.00 

Total  acreage  necessary  to  make  (►rlpinal  allot- 
ments        05, 000.  00 

Total  acreage  subject  to  be  allotted  under  the  Steenerson 

Act 240,007.02 

Total  number  of  Indians  who  are  entitled  to  participate  under  the  Steeners^m 
Act  is  as  follows: 

On  White  Earth  Reservation 2,731 

Nonremoval  Mille  Jjelc  Indians ^0 

Sandy  I-«ke  White  Oak  Point  Indians 174 

Total 3,545 

This  would  give  each  person  entitled  to  an  additional  allotment  of  70  acres 
and  a  fraction,  but  under  office  letter  of  June  7,  1904,  marked  **  I^nd  36S43- 
1904."  containing  instructions  relative  to  making  allotments  under  said  act,  this 
will  give  each  person  entltlwl  an  additional  00  acres,  or  approximately  140 
acres  each. 

23191— No.  10—12 2 
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The  foregoiag  statement  is  based  iiik>ii  the  suppoBitlon  that  all  of  the  non- 
reiiioval  Mille  Jmc  nud  Sandy  I^ke  White  Oak  Point  Indians  who  are  entitled 
to  allotments  on  this  reservation  will  remove  here. 

lleferrinj:  to  my  letter  dated  June  22,  HX13,  complying  with  olflce  letter  of 
November  28,  3902,  markecl  "Land.  OJHWS-1002/*  I  snbniitted  reiK>rt  showing 
name,  aw,  and  sex,  and  elections  of  nonremoval  Mille  I^c  Indians  who  partlci- 
pnled  in  tlu^  distribution  of  i>ayment  for  improvements  made  by  said  Indians  of 
the  said  former  Mille  Lac  Indian  Reservation.     It  will  be  noticed  that  114 
eleitiHl  to  ^ro  to  Leech  Lake  Ajrency.  00  to  the  White  Oak  Point  Reservation.  8 
to  the  Wlniiol)agoRhish  Reservation,  and  43  who  made  no  selection.    These  43 
will  about  cover  the  number  who,  under  the- act  of  Congress  of  1902,  were  per- 
uiittod  to  remain  on  said  reservation,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  owners 
of  land  on  said  roservntion  and  were  not  obliged  to  remove  therefrom,  making 
ii  total  of  23L 

Kliminating  this  number  from  the  570  (640,  see  p.  5)  nonremoval  Mille  Lie 
Tndians  who  have  not  yet  rowived  any  allotments,  would  leave  409.  who  are 
entitled  to  their  original  SHI-acre  allotments,  und  also  to  additional  allutuieuts 
under  the  Steenerson  Act,  wbich  would  result  as  follows : 

Total  acreage  uf  vacant  land 314.(W7.02 

Number  of  Indians  who  are  entitled  to  original  allot- 
ments of  SO  acres  each  : 

88  White  Earth  Indians,  amounting  to 7,040.00 

102  Sandy  Tjike  White  Oak  Point  Indians,  amount- 
ing to 12,900.00 

339  nonremoval  Mille  Lac  Indians,  amounting  to 27,120.00 

Total 47,120.00 

Subject  to  allotment  under  Steenerson  Act 207. 48T.02 

Number  of  Indians  who  are  entitled  to  i>artieipate  under  the  Steenerson  Act: 

On  the  White  Earth  Reservation 2,731 

Nonremoval  Mille  I>ac  Indians ¥^ 

^iandy  Lake  White  Oak  Point  Indians 174 

Total 8,814 

If  the  department  takes  the  view  that  the  nonremoval  Mille  Jmc  Indians  mwrt 
remove  to  the  reservations  which  they  selected  to  remove  to,  as  above  referred 
to,  then  each  i)erson  entitled  to  an  additional  allotment  under  the  Steenerson  Act 
<!Ould  receive  an  additional  allotment  of  80  acres,  or  approximately  100  acres 
each. 

Referring  to  my  letter  of  November  10,  1904,  In  which  I  requested  to  confer 
with  you  r>ersonally  on  official  business,  permit  me  to  state  that  this  was  one 
of  the  important  subjects  on  which  I  desired  to  discuss  with  you,  but  which  was 
denied  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I  have  endeavored  to  make 
as  full  and  complete  a  statement  as  the  circumstances  will  permit,  but  there 
are  questions  in  making  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  additional  allotments 
which  I  would  have  liked  to  discuss  with  you.  There  are  so  many  of  the« 
questions  involved  in  making  this  additional  allotment  that  it  makes  it  difficult, 
without  first  obtaining  your  views  on  the  matter,  to  formulate  a  definite  plan 
which  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  department. 

At  this  time  I  desire  to  state  that  these  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  my  said 
request,  but  I  trust  that  your  office  will  cover  these  points  in  your  instnictions. 

There  are  a  number  of  Indians  who  have  received  their  original  allotmeuts. 
and  ijatents  have  been  issued  to  them,  who  are  not  now  residing  on  this  resena- 
tion.  Will  your  office  instruct  me  in  relation  to  making  additional  allotments 
to  them. 

Very  respectfully,  Simon  MicnKi.ET. 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Now,  our  purpose  in  reading  these  figures  is  to  shov 
that  they  are  incorrect;  to  show  that  their  incorrectness  was  substan- 
tially demonstrated,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  each  Indian  80 
acres  of  land  in  the  Wliite  Earth  Reservation  under  the  Steenerson 
Act. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  do  vou  propose  to  show  any  admission  that 
the  error  was  not  a  mistafce?  You  say  that  they  are  incorrect. 
Was  that  incorrectness  the  result  of  mistake,  or  do  you  propose  to 
offer  evidence  on  that  point  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  We  do  not  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  in  the  position 
of  making  accusations  at  the  present  time.  AYe  would  rather  have 
the  committee  receive  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  as  they  are 
presented  and  read  the  documentary  evidence  which  we  will  produce. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  discrepancy,  as  you  see  it,  a  material  one? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes;  there  is  now,  according  to  tiie  figures  which 
we  have,  more  than  31,000  acres  lacking  to  complete  allotments  un- 
der the  Steenerson  Act  to  Indians  who  are  entitled  to  allotments. 

The  Chairman.  Allotments  to  Mille  Lac  Indians? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Some  of  them  are  Mille  Lac  Indians.  In  other 
words,  four  or  five  hundred  Indians  have  been  crowded  out,  with  no 
allotment  at  all.  whereas  others  have  valuable  allotments  of  SO  acres 
of  valuable  land. 

The  Chairman.  How  manv  bands  of  Indians  are  accounted  for  in 
that  last  letter? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  They  are  all  accounted  for.  All  of  those  bands  that 
would  be  entitled  to  allotment  on  the  Wliite  Earth  Reservation  are 
included. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  other  bands  besides  Mille  Lac — some 
of  whom  refused  to  come  to  White  Earth  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Well,  the  Nelson  Act  provided  that  an  Indian  on  any 
one  of  the  reservations  might  take  his  allotment  on  the  reservation 
on  which  he  resided  at  the  time  the  Nelson  Act  was  passed  or 
miffht  remove  to  the  White  Earth  Reservation.  Many  of  the  Indians 
took  their  allotments  on  the  reservations  on  which  they  resided  in 
1889;  others  removed  to  the  White  Earth  Reservation. 

The  Chairman.  Those  who  took  their  allotments  elsewhere  for- 
feited, of  course,  any  right  to  have  allotments  at  White  Earth? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes.  The  Steenerson  Act  provided  only  for  an 
additicmal  80  acres  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation. 

The  Chairman.  The  figures  given  by  Mr.  Michelet  in  the  letter 
you  have  read  refer  only  to  those  who  agreed  to  remove  to  White 
Earth? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes;  only  those  whom  Agent  Michelet  represented 
were  entitled  to  allotment  under  the  Steenei'son  Act.  He  said 
there  are  that  many  and  no  more  who  are  entitled  to  allotments 
under  the  Steenerson  Act. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  at  that  time  were  all  the  Indians  to  whom 
he  referred  resident  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Well,  the  Steenerson  Act  was  not  limited  to  resi- 
dents alone,  but  provided  that  any  Indian  resident  on  the  White 
Earth  Reservation  or  who  should  remove  there  was  entitled  to  an 
allotment  under  the  cultivation  clause  of  the  treatv  of  1867 — should 
also  receive  an  allotment. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  claim  your  evidence  will  show  with 
reference  to  Michelet's  opportunity  to  fcnow  the  facts  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Well,  we  claim  that  he  had  ample  opportunity  to 
know  the  facts,  and  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  he  should 
not  know  all  the  facts. 
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Mr.  O'Brien  here  read  photographic  copy  of  letter  from  C.  F. 
Larrabee,  acting  commissioner  at  Washington,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  dated  February  25,  1905. 

This  was  offered  and  received  in  evidence  and  marked  "Burch's 
Exhibit  No.  24,"  as  follows: 

nuRcirs  Exhibit  No.  24. 

Depabtmknt  of  the  Intebiob, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  February  25,  1905. 

The  liouorable  the  Sf.cretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  On  June  10,  1904,  the  department  approved  a  letter  of  in«tmctious  to 
Agent  Michelet,  of  the  White  Earth  Agency.  Mhiu ,  directing  him  to  make  the 
additional  allotments  to  the  Mississippi  Chippewas  ou  the  White  Earth  Reser- 
vation as  jirovided  by  the  not  of  Congress  of  April  28,  1904  (33  Stat&,  5301, 
known  as  tlie  Stetnierson  Act.  The  letter  of  instructions  was  trausmittel  lu 
Agent  Michelet  with  office  letter  of  June  14,  1904. 

In  a  later  letter  dated  July  5,  1904,  Agent  Michelet  was  histrueted  that  tbe 
removal  Mille  Lac  Indians  and  the  otlier  removal  Indians  should  be  gnmte«l 
the  allotments  of  80  acres  each  to  which  they  are  entitletl  under  the  act  of 
January  14,  ISSi)  (25  Star..  042),  before  commencing  to  make  the  additiouni 
allotments  to  the  Mississippi  Chippewas  binder  the  Steenerson  Act;  that  it  was 
iliought  tlie  work  would  be  simplified  by  this  methml  and  confusion  and  erron 
avoidefl. 

Under  date  of  August  17,  10<)4,  Agent  Michelet  advised  the  office  that  hi  liis» 
.iudgment  it  would  require  three  years  to  remove  all  the  Mllle  Ltfic  and  Sand)' 
Eake  Indians  to  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  owing  to  the  lack  of  funds  to 
I>rovide  the  Mille  Lacs  with  tlie  articles  to  which  they  were  entitled  under  tbe 
agreement  of  August  30,  190:^:  and  that  in  fact  he  was  then  removing  theui 
faster  than  he  was  able  to  provide  them  with  the  articles  to  which  they  were 
entitled  for  lack  of  proiK>r  authority  from  this  office.  On  November  16,  r.KM. 
Agent  Michelet  called  attention  to  this  reiwrt  and  stated  that  the  resident 
Tilississippi  Chippewas  were  willing  and  anxious  to  secure  their  additiouai 
lands  under  the  Stcenerson  Act,  and  that  in  justice  tliey  should  not  be  re<iuir»i 
to  wait  two  or  tliree  yenrs  while  tlie  original  allotments  were  being  made  t«> 
the  removal  Indians  before  being  granted  their  additional  allotments  under 
said  act. 

On  December  2,  1904,  tlie  agent  was  requested  to  report  to  the  office  how  mau.v 
.illotinents  he  had  made  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  since  the  approval 
of  the  original  schedule,  and  the  number  of  acres  included  in  such  allotmeutj^: 
the  number  of  Indians  then  permanently  residing  on  the  White  Earth  Reservn- 
tion  who  were  legally  entitleil  to  allotments  but  to  whom  allotments  had  not 
.ilready  been  made;  the  number  of  Mille  Lac  and  Sandy  I^ke  Indians  yet  to 
be  removed  to  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  who,  uiwn  removal,  will  beentitIo<l 
to  allotments,  the  purpose  being  to  determine  how  much  land  would  be  left  to 
make  the  additional  allotments  under  the  Steenerson  Act  after  all  the  original 
allotments  under  the  act  of  January  14,  1889,  had  been  made. 

Agent  Michelet  replied,  under  date  of  IKK'ember  15.  1904,  giving  the  detailed 
information  called  for:  Imt  the  (»tiice  w.is  unable  to  entirely  reconcile  his  Piat*- 
nients  with  the  records,  it  being  feared  that  some  error  had  been  made  in  tlie 
statement  that  thcic  were  but  2,7:^1  Indians  on  the  White  Earth  Resenatioii 
who  were  entitletl  to  the  additional  allotments  under  the  Steenerson  Act.  S<> 
<m  December  29  the  agent  was  requesteil  to  revise  his  statements,  giving  the 
facts  in  greater  detail,  showing  the  numbers  in  each  particular  trilic  or  band. 

The  office  is  now  in  receipt  of  A^^ent  Michelet's  reply,  dated  January  20,  VM^k 
He  gives  the  tietailed  fa<"ts  called  fo^-.  showing  his  tirst  statement  to  lie  correct 
that  there  were  but  2.7;>1  Indians  now  legally  residing  on  the  White  EMrth 
Reservation  who  are  entitled  to  the  allotments  under  the  Steenerson  Act.  li 
is  not  dceme<l  necessary  here  to  repeat  the  agent's  stateinentR  in  full,  as  tbe 
letter  will  bo  transmitted  herewith  for  the  information  of  the  department. 
Attention,  however,  is  invited  to  the  summary  at  the  Iwttom  of  page  4,  showing 
the  acreage  already  allotted,  and  the  va(»ant  lands  subject  to  allotment;  also  l" 
the  statements  and  suniinary  on  pages  5  and  t»,  especially  the  Btatementa  witli 
reference  to  the  .Mille  Lac  Iinlians.     It  api)ears  from  the  report  that  114  Mllle 
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Lac  Indians  elected  to  go  to  the  lieecb  Liake  Reservation  and  to  take  tlieir  allot- 
ments thereto;  66  to  the  White  Oak  Point  Reservation;  8  to  the  Winnlbigoahish 
Reservation ;  and  43  who  made  no  selection ;  and  that  the  number  who  made  no 
selection  will  about  cover  the  number  who,  under  the  provision  of  the  act  of 
May  27,  1902  (32  Stats.,  268),  were  permitted  to  remain  on  the  MiUe  Lac 
Reservation.  Eliminating  these  231  Indians  from  the  640  nonremoval  Mllle 
Lac  Indians  who  have  not  yet  received  their  allotments,  would  leave  409  who 
are  entitled  to  both  the  original  iiUotments  and  the  allotments  under  the 
Steenerson  Act  Seventy  of  the  640  nonremoval  Mille  I^cs  have  already  re- 
ceived their  original  allotments  of  SO  acres,  leaving  but  570  who  nre  entitled 
to  both  classes  of  allotments. 

Kspecial  attention  is  Invited  to  the  final  summary  on  page  6,  from  which  it 
appears  that  after  land  is  res^ved  to  make  the  original  allotments  under  the 
Ar-r  of  January  14,  18S9  (except  to  the  231  Mllle  Lacs  mentioned  above),  there 
will  remain  267,480.02  acres  to  be  allotted  under  the  Steenerson  Act;  and  that 
there  is  a  total  of  3,314  persons  ^itltled  to  allotments  under  the  last-mentioned 
net — barring,  of  course,  the  231  Mille  Lacs  referi'ed  to.  Upon  this  basis  there 
is  enough  land  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  to  give  all  the  Indians  legally 
entitled  thereto  the  full  amount  of  80  acres  each  under  the  Steenerson  Act. 

The  purpose  of  Agent  ^lichelet  in  these  reports  is  to  secure  authority  to  re- 
serve enough  land  to  make  the  original  allotments  under  the  act  of  January 
14,  1889,  and  to  commence  at  once  the  allotments  under  the  Steenerson  Act 
u>  the  resident  Mississippi  Ohlppewas;  also  instructions  that  the  231  Mille  liac* 
Indians  above  referred  to  who  have  elected  to  remove  to  the  other  reservations 
or  to  remain  on  the  Mille  Jjxc  Reservation,  are  not  to  be  allotted  on  White 
Karth  Reservation — or  in  other  words,  that  their  election  is  to  be  taken  as 
final,  and  that  they  be  required  to  remove  to  the  other  reservations  and  to  take 
their  allotments  thereon.  And,  as  before  stated,  If  these  231  Mille  Lacs  are 
eliniliiated  there  will  remain  land  enough  at  White  Karth  to  make  all  the 
original  allotments  under  the  act  of  January  14,  1889,  and  to  grant  the  full 
amount  of  80  acres  to  all  who  are  entitled  to  allotments  under  the  Steener- 
son Act. 

IiJverything  considered,  the  office  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  election  of  the  231 
Mllle  Lacs  should  be  regarded  as  final,  and  that  they  should  not  now  be 
granted  allotments  at  White  Earth,  even  though  they  should  so  desire;  the 
ofl3ce  also  sees  no  objection  to  reserving  lands  sufficient  to  make  all  the  original 
allotments  under  the  act  of  January  14,  1889,  and  to  commence  at  once  to 
make  the  allotments  to  the  resident  Mississippi  Chlppewas  under  the  Steener- 
j»on  Act;  and  recommendation  is  made  that  such  instructions  be  given  Agent 
Michel  et. 

The  agent's  letters  of  November  16  and  December  15,  1904,  and  January  20, 
in05,  are  transmitted  herewith  for  your  further  Information. 
Very  respectfully, 

O.  F.  LABBABF.fi,  Acting  Commissioner. 

Mr.  O'Brien  then  read  photographic  copy  of  letter  from  E.  A. 
Hitchcock,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  dated  March 
3,  1906,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  letter  was 
marked  "  Burch's  Exhibit  25,"  and  was  offered  and  received  in  evi- 
dence as  follows : 

Bubch's  Exhibit  No.  25. 

Depabtment  op  the  Intebiob, 

Washington,  March  3,  1905. 
The  OouMissioNEB  OF  Indian  Ai-taibs. 

Sib:  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  25th  ultimo.  In  which  you 
refer  to  department  approval  of  June  10, 1904,  of  instructions  to  Agent  Mlchelet, 
iyf  White  Earth  Agency,  Minnesota,  to  make  additional  allotments  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Chlppewas  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  as  provided  by  the  act  of 
April  28,  1904  (33  Stats.,  539).  known  as  the  "  Steenerson  Act,"  and  state  that 
on  July  6,  1904,  Agent  Michelet  was  instructed  by  you  that  the  removal  Mllle 
Tac  Indians  and  the  other  removal  Indians,  should  be  granted  allotments  of  80 
acres  each  to  which  they  were  entitled  under  the  act  of  January  15, 1889,  before 
commencing  the  additional  allotments  to  the  Mississippi  Chlppewas  under  the 
Steenerson  Act;  that  Agent  Michelet  replied  that  it  would,  in  his  judgment,  re- 
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quire  three  years  tt)  remove  all  the  Mille  I^ac  and  Sandy  I-4ike  Indians  to  White 
Earth  Keservation,  and  a  later  report  shows  that  there  are  640  nonremoval 
Mille  Lac  Indians  who  have  not  yet  received  allotments,  of  which  nnmber  114 
have  elected  to  go  to  the  Ix;ech  T^ke  Reservation  and  take  allotment:  66  to  the 
White  Oak  Point  Repervation:  s  to  the  Minnihigoshlsh  Reservation,  and  4S  who 
have  made  no  selection  (and  who  are  expected  to  remain  where  they  now  are), 
those  who  made  no  seloctions  being  about  the  number  who,  under  the  proTlsinnn 
of  the  a<(  of  May  27.  11K>2,  were  permitted  to  remain  on  the  Mille  Lac  Reserva- 
tion. 

Your  letter  shows  th;it  70  of  the  (>4<)  Mille  Lacs  have  already  received  original 
allotments  of  SO  acres  (who  are  each  entitled  to  80  acres  more),  leartng  5T0  who 
are  entitleil  to  both  classes  of  allotments,  and  that  there  are  lands  on  the  re«er- 
vation  sullicient  to  give  all  the  Indians  legally  entitled  thereto  the  full  amount 
of  160  acres  each,  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  two  acts. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  election  of  the  231  Mille  Lacs  should  be  regarded  hr 
final,  and  see  no  objection  to  reserving  lands  sufficient  to  make  all  the  originnl 
allotments  under  the  act  of  January  14,  1889.  and  to  commence  at  once  to  make 
allotments  to  the  resident  Mississippi  Chippewas  under  the  Steenerson  Act  awJ 
you  will  please  so  instruct  Agent  Michelet. 

The  enclosures  to  your  letter  are  herewith  returned. 
\'ery  resiHict fully. 

E.  A.  Hitchcock, 
•  Secretary. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  In  the  letter  which  I  have  just  read.  Exhibit  25,  the 
letter  from  Seci^tarv  Hitchcx)ck  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  the  Secretary  refers  to  the  act  of  January  15,  1889,  doiibtlefs 
meaning  the  act  of  »Tanuary  14,  1889. 

(The  committee  here  took  a  short  recess.) 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  our  purpose  in  this  matter  to 
assist  the  committee  in  every  way  that  we  can  m  throwing  light  upon 
what  actually  happened  in  1904  when  the  allotments  were  made 
under  the  Steenerson  Act:  and  for  that  reason  we  had  the  Indian 
Office  com])ile  figures  up  to  the  present  time  of  the  number  of  In- 
dians who  were  (entitled  to  allotments  under  the  Steenerson  Act  and 
under  the  Nelson  Act,  and  also  as  to  the  acreage  of  the  reservation,  the 
number  of  acres  of  lake  land,  and  the  number  of  acres  of  swamp  land, 
etc.,  so  as  to  determine  how  much  each  Indian  should  receive  under 
the  Steenerson  Act  had  the  Steenerson  Act  been  properly  enforced. 
The  next  exhibit  which  we  shall  introduce  from  the  files  of  the 
Interior  Department 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  go  into  that  as  to  the  lake  and  swamp 
lands,  is  that  communal  property  or  Government  property,  as  you 
understand  it? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  As  1  understand  it,  the  swamp  land  went  to  the 
State  of  Minnesota  under  an  act  of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  old  swamp-land  act? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes;  but  prior  to  the  time  the  State  asserted  and 
secured  its  claim  to  the  swamp  land  some  10,000  acres  of  swamp  land 
had  been  patented  to  the  Inaians. 

Mr.  (lEORCJE.  Do  vou  mean  bv  that  as  allotments? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes. 

Mr.  George.  That  swamp  land  was  given  to  them  as  their  only 
allotment? 

lilr.  O'Brien.  Well,  as  their  first  allotment,  the  first  80.  The 
10.000  acres  was  patented.  A  total  of  about  36,000  acres  of  swamp 
land  was  allotted,  so  that  for  all  practical  purposes  for  our  figures 
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now,  we  need  strike  out  only  the  26,000  acreage  of  swamp  land,  for 
the  reason  that  the  State  of  Minnesota  could  not  get  the  first  10,000 
swamp  land  which  had  been  already  patented  to  the  Indians. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  remain  as  the  allotment  of  these  Indians 
who  ceded 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  so  understand  it.  Now,  as  to  the  59,000  acres  of 
lake  land,  of  course,  that  was  communal  property ;  that  was  part  of 
the  Indian  reservation.  In  fact,  the  treaty  creating  the  Wliite  Earth 
Reservation  expressly  provided  that  the  two  large  lakes  should  be  a 

f)art  of  that  reservation;  that  the  reservation  should  include  those 
akes,  for  the  reason  that  the  Indians  were  greatly  disposed  to  fish, 
hunt,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  The  treaty  of  1867? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  The  treaty  of  1867;  yes. 

I  will  now  read  a  letter  from  C.  F.  Hauke,  Second  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  addressed  to  the  Hon.  M.  C.  Burch,  at- 
torney in  charge  of  White  Earth  matters,  Department  of  Justice, 
dated  November  18,  1911. 

Mr.  O'Brien  then  read  the  photographic  copy  of  the  letter  referred 
to,  which  was  marked  "Burch's  Exhibit  No.  26,"  and  was  offered 
and  received  in  evidence,  as  follows: 

Burch  Exhibit  No.  26. 

Nov.  IS,  1911. 
Hon.  M.  C.  BuBCH, 

Attorney  in  charge  of  White  Earth  matters, 

Department  of  Justice^  Washington,  D,  C. 

Sm:  The  office  has  receive^  your  letter  of  November  15,  1911,  reiiiiesting  cer- 
tain Btatistica]  information  concerning  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  Minnesota, 
for  uae  in  connection  with  the  investigation  now  in  progress  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Elxpenditures  In  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment.   You  submit  a  list  of  12  inquiries,  which  you  request  to  have  answered. 

In  response  thereto  I  submit  answers  to  the  first  five  Inquiries,  as  follows  : 

1.  Total  acreage  of  original  White  Earth  Reservation,  consisting  of  36  town- 
Bbipa;  796,624.06  acres. 

2.  Total  acreage  of  reservation  after  the  deduction  of  four  townships  In  tlie 
northeast  comer,  which  were  eliminated,  707,304.86  acres. 

3.  Total  acreage  of  swamp  land  claimed  by  State  of  Minnesota  on  the 
diminished  White  Earth  Reservation.  37,032.2S  a<res.  From  this  must  l>e 
deducted  10.374.13  acres,  which  were  patented  to  individual  Indians  before  the 
State  had  assertetl  its  claim  to  the  swamp  lands  within  the  reservation. 

4.  The  approximate  acreage  of  meandered  lakes  included  in  the  32  townshii»s 
of  the  diminished  reservation  Is  50.731.24  acres. 

5.  Approximate  acreage  left  for  allotments  under  the  act  of  January  14,  ISSl^K 
after  deduction  of  swamp  lands  and  water  area.  080.646.71  acres. 

The  other  inquiries  can  not  be  as  readily  auswort»tl  by  this  otil^e  as  by  the 
superintendent  In  charge  of  the  While  Karth  Agency.  I  have  accordingly  sent 
a  copy  of  your  letter  to  Superintendent  Howard,  and  requested  him  to  submit 
answers  to  inquiries  6  to  12.  inclusive.  A  copy  of  the  letter  to  Superintendent 
Howard  Is  Inclosed.  When  the  superintendent's  report  has  been  received  the 
office  will  communicate  with  you  further. 

As  requested  by  you  1  hereby  certify  that  the  statistics  herein  furnished  are 
approximately  correct. 

Respectfully.  (SiKueil)  C.  F.  ILvuke, 

Hecftml  Assistant  Conimissiotier. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  will  now  read  letter  from  Mr.  John  R.  Howard, 
superintendent,  AVhite  Earth,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  dated  White  Earth.  Minn.,  December  4,  1011. 
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The  photographic  copy  was  marked  "  Burch's  Exhibit  No.  27," 
and  offered  and  received  in  evidence  as  follows: 

BuRCii's  Exhibit  No.  27. 

Department  of  the  Intekios, 

United  States  Indian  Service, 
White  Earth,  Minn.,  Decemher  4,  1911, 

Tho  Lononible  CoMMibsioxEK  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Sir:  Renlj'ing  to  office  letter  of  November  18,  1011,  in  which  I  am  requested 
to  submit  certain  statistical  information  called  for  by  Hon.  M.  C.  Burch,  atto^ 
ney  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  charge  of  Whiie  Earth  matters,  dated 
November  15,  inquiries  0  to  12,  inclusive,  the  office  having  already  submitted 
answers  1  to  5,  inclusive,  I  liavo  the  honor  to  give  tlie  following: 

6.  Allotted  previous  to  April  25,  1905 : 

Original  allotments 362, 121. 61 A 

Additional  allotmenis 223,790.41.V 

Reserved,  schools,  etc 1,  760.86A 

587,072. 88A 

By  taking  the  proiier  amount  from  the  amount  submitted  by  the  office  in  answer 
to  No.  5,  the  correct  figures  can  easily  be  ascertained. 

7.  5,093  Minnesota  Indians  have  received  original  allotments  ou  the  White 
Earth  Reservation  under  the  act  of  January  14,  1889. 

S.  The  number  of  Indians  who  have  taken  land  or  allotments  ou  other  reser- 
vations or  on  public  lands  outside  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation  under  the  aci 
of  January  14,  1889,  can  not  be  ascertained  at  this  agency,  for  the  reason  that 
we  have  no  I  been  furnished  with  the  material  for  keeping  such  a  record. 

9.  Land  allotted  on  White  E^rth  Reservation  as  original  allotments,  and  the 
number  of  allottees: 

To   the  year   1900 : 1 : 362, 121.61A. 

To  the  year  1907 40, 151. 61  X 

To  the  year  1909 16.921. 40A. 

Total  original 419, 194. 62 A. 

to  5,093  allottees. 

10.  Total  number  of  Indians  entitled  tn  allotments  under  the  act  of  April  24. 

1904,  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  3.403. 

11.  Unallotted  but  entitled  to  either  original  or  additional  ou  the  White  EUirtU 
Reservation : 

12  .vears  and  over 29S 

Under  12  years l,7s0 

Total 2,078 

12.  Number  of  Indians  entitUnl  to  original  allotments  on  the  W^hlte  Earth 
Recurvation  who  did  not  receive  more  tliaii  one  allotment: 

Total  number  original  allottees 6,003 

Total  number  additional  allottees 3,068 

Total  number  with  one  allotment 2,025 

Trusting  that  the  above  will  assist  the  office  In  answering  the  inquiries  of 
Mr.  Burch,  I  am. 

Very  respectfully,  John  R.  Howard,  Superintendent. 

The  Chairman.  Wlien  was  the  census  showing  5,093  Indians  made 
with  reference  to  the  Michelet  census  showing  2,731? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  don't  know  v.hen  it  was  made,  but  the  infomiation 
which  we  received  was  contained  in  the  letter  dated  December  4. 
1911. 
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The  Chairman.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  sufficient 
time  between  the  two  events  would  in  any  degree  account  for  the 
increase. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Well,  if  any  great  period  of  time  elapsed,  I  under- 
stand there  would  be  a  decrease,  for  the  reason  that  the  Chippewa 
race  is  diminishing  rather  than  increasing. 

Mr.  Carl.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  if  this  is  the  number  of  the 
Indians  that  are  entitled  to  allotment,  or  the  number  of  Indians 
altogether? 

iir.  O'Brien.  The  figures  show  that  for  themselves;  that  is,  each 
set  of  figures  is  labeled,  you  know,  showing  just  what  is  meant.  Each 
Bet  of  figures  is  explained  in  the  letter.  Maybe,  by  reading  it  over 
you  genUemen  might  be  able  to  throw  further  light  on  it. 

Mr.  Carl.  Under  the  orders  of  the  Indian  Office,  there  was  a  dis- 
continuance of  the  allotting  to  children  in  1900.  Children  born  after 
1900  were  not  entitled  to  allotment,  and  there  were  a  great  many  chil- 
dren bom  after  that  time,  between  that  time  and  the  present.  They 
werer  placed  on  the  rolls  as  being  regular  Indians. 

Mr.  O'Brien,  I  think  on  reading  Mr.  Howard's  letter  there  is  some 
statement  there  distinguishing  the  Indians  born  subsequent  to  1912. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  see  that  letter,  it  is  filed  with  the  report, 
and  you  may  have  a  chance  to  make  any  necessary  explanation. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  wish  to  present  to  the  committee  a  statement  show- 
ing the  quantity  of  land  available  and  required  in  allotment  to  the 
\^ite  Earth  Indians,  signed  by  "  John  R.  Howard,  superintendent 
and  special  distributing  agent.  White  Earth  Agency,  dated  March 
7, 1911,  submitted  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs." 
This  is  marked  "  Burch's  Exhibit  27-A." 

BiiRcii's  Exhibit  No.  27-A. 

Shitement  showing  quantities  of  land  required  and  available  for  aUotm^^nt  to 

White  EarJth  Indians,  Minnesota. 

Acres. 

Total  unallotted  land  on  the  reservation 42,778.75 

Unallotted   land,   including  swamp    (State   list   169),   reserved   for 
agency,  Bchool,  church,  etc 18,042.11 

Net  unallotted  land 24,730.64 

Quantity  of  land  allotted  but  not  patented,  being  swnnip  land  selected 

bv    the   State.      (See  office   letters,   land  allotments.  102385-1910. 

lbC6-1911,  Jan.  34,  1911 ;  022-1911.  Feb.  1,  1911,  OMM.) 7,  533.  52 

These  parties  to  be  reallotted. 
Quantity  required  by   (No.  247)   Mille  Lac,  Sandy  Lake,  and  other 

nonremoval  Indians,  entitled  to  allotment  of  360  A.  each 39,  520.00 

Quantity  required  by  (No.  88)  other  Indians  entitled  to  allotments. 

(29  at  100  A.  4040--57  at  80  A.  4500) 9,  200.  00 

Total  required  for  allotment 50,253.52 

Net  unallotted  land -  24,730.04 

Amount  of  land  lacking  to  make  necessary  allotments 31.  510.  SS 

Respectfully  submitted  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

John  K.  Howard. 

Bupt.  t{.  fifp7.  DUh.  Agt 
White  Eabth  Agency,  Minn.,  March  7,  191 1, 

Mr.  O'Brien.  At  this  very  moment  Judge  Burch  has  received  a 
letter  from  the  White  Earth  Agency,  dated  January  24,  1912^  \ust 
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delivered,  containing  further  information  on  the  same  subject,  and 
for  that  i-eason  we  would  like  to  I'ead  the  original,  signed  bv  M.  C. 
Kelsey,  financial  clerk,  in  further  answer  to  the  inquiries  m  these 
letters  I  have  just  read. 

Exhibit  28  was  offered  and  received  in  evidence,  as  follows: 

Hi'KCfi's  Exhibit  No.  2H. 

Depabtmknt  of  the  Interiob, 
I'MTFD   Stater   Indian   Service, 
White   Earth,   .IfiwH.,   January  2.J,   idll 

If  on.  M.  C.  Btkch, 

Attjf.  in   rhargr    White  Earth   matterit. 

40 Jj,   Federal  Rldg.,  MinncaiuAU,   Minn. 

Dear  Sir:  All^<^vo^in;?  the  last  w»veu  qiicstious  of  your  letter  tu  the  hODorabk 
ConimitiHionei'  of  Iiidinii  AfTiiirs.  datcil  November  15,  1911,  as  explained  inyoor 
letter  of  January  HI.  1012,  will  say  that  Superintendent  John  R.  Howsrd  l8 
away  from  White  Karth  at  this  time  making  annuity  payments,  with  a  large 
part  of  the  oftioe  foi-ce,  wliich  has  delayed  nnswerinp  yonr  letter. 

I  have  examined  the  auHwers  to  questiouR  submitted  to  the  honorable  Com- 
missiouer  of  Indian  AffairH  bj*  this  ofHce,  under  date  of  December  4,  1911,  And 
find  that  some  of  the  (piestions  were  not  fully  nnderstood,  and  for  that  reeaon 
they  did  not  j:Ive  you  the  information  requested. 

Answerin;r  question  No.  r>,  as  explainiM  in  your  letter  of  January  16.  namely: 

**  How  much  land  was  there  left  to  allot  under  the  Steenersoo  Act  after  orlfl- 
nal  allotments  un^lei  tlio  Nelson  Aet  weiv  mndcV" 

All  original  allotments  to  IndiauH  entitled  thereto  have  not  as  yet  been  made. 
There  are  about  60  applicatiouR  on  flie  in  this  office  for  original  allotments 
which  have  not  been  acte<l  upon.  There  are  274  nonremoval  Mllle  I^cs  bora 
before  July  21,  1900,  who  were  entitled  to  allotments  when  they  removed  to 
this  i*e8ervation ;  so  that  question  can  not  be  answered  in  the  form  that  it  is 
put,  but  (he  conditions  are  as  follows,  which  will  give  you  the  InformatiOD 
wanted.  There  are  32  townships  upon  the  White  Earth  Reservation.  These 
townships  contain  <;s<Kr>40.71  acres,  after  deducting  swamp  lands  selected  by 
the  State  of  Minnesota  and  meandere<l  lakes.  There  have  been  allotted  bj 
original  allotments  under  the  act  of  Januaiy  14,  1889,  407,440  acres:  there  have 
been  allottoil  by  additional  allotments,  under  act  of  April  28,  1904.  241,440 
acres,  makinj:  a  total  of  original  and  additional  allotments  of  648,840,  leaving 
unallotted  upon  the  reservation  31,7(50.71  acres.  These  figures  I  have  takeo 
from  former  reiwrts.  not  having  had  time  to  verify  them;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  number  of  acres  allotte<l  is  a  little  too  small.  I  believe,  from  an  in- 
siKJCtlon  of  the  tract  bo<>ks,  that  there  are  only  al>out  5,000  to  allot  under  both 
original  and  additional  allotment  acts.  There  is  another  matter  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  In  these  questions  which  might  not  change  the  total  remit 
very  much,  but  for  the  sake  of  good  bookkeeping  should  be  noticed.  The  Pem- 
l»i!i:i  IJand  was  triv(»n  townshii»  J41.  range  42,  and  is  not  i)ennitted  to  take 
allotmenls  outside  of  that  township,  and  the  other  bands  of  Indians  are  not 
allowed  to  take  al]<itments  in  that  township;  in  other  words,  this  townsiilp  iBi 
little  reservation  within  the  White  l^^iirth  Reservation,  and  it  seems  to  me 
should  hv.  t-onsidereii  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  reservation,  and  these  Indian! 
siiould  not  be  onumenited  with  others  in  considering  these  questions. 

Answerinff  (luestion  No.  7.  namely: 

••  How  many  of  the  n.spj  Minnesota  Indians  n»ceivi»d  original  allotment."* 
under  tlu»  art  (.f  .Tanuary  14,  ISSO.  on  the  White  VAxrth  Reservation?" 

There  were  ").(»•.>;{  ori;:inal  allotments.  Imt  17  of  these  have  been  canceled  for 
various  reasons  fnun  time  to  time,  anil  therefore  thei*e  are  only  5^070  original 
allotments. 

Answering  cpiestion  No.  .*^,  namely: 

"How  many  of  said  number  last  ab<>ve  mentioned  took  allotments  oa  other 
reservations  or  on  publl<;  land  outside  of  the  White  Earth  U^st^rvatlon  under 
1 J ro vision  of  act  of  January  14,  ISSOV" 

This  question  ran  init  be  answen*<l  at  this  ollice  for  the  reason  that  no  rei«»rt 
of  such  matters  is  madie  here. 

Answering  question  No.  0.  namely: 
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'* Total  number  of  aeros  of  laiul  allotted  on  tho  White  Earth  R(*stTviuioii  as 
original  allotments  and  the  nunibor  of  such  alU»tineuts.  for  instance  (that  is), 
under  the  act  of  January  14,  1889?  " 

The  total  number  of  acres  nllottiKl  under  the  act  of  January  14,  1S8D.  is 
407,744.00,  as  before  stated:  number  of  allotments  now  existing.  5.U7<». 

Auaweriuff  question  No.  10,  namely : 

•*  How  many  Indians  are  entitled  to  allotment  under  the  Stc»enerson  Act?" 

All  lufUans  l>elonging  to  the  White  E;\rth  Mississippi.  Mlllt?  Lnc,  White  Oalv 
point.  <ju11  I^ke.  and  Ottertail  Pillager  bands  are  entitled  to  an  additional 
allotment,  while  the  Indians  of  the  Pembina,  Removal  Miss.  T.eech  T.ak(». 
Removal  Fond  du  Lac,  and  Removal  Cass  Lake,  and  Wlnnibegoshish  bands  are 
mit  entitleil.  There  have  been  3,068  additional  allotments  made  by  tlu>se  en- 
titled thereto,  and  there  are,  approximately,  200  entitled  to  additional  allot- 
ments who  have  not  made  applications  or  who  have  not  been  able  to  tind  land 
unallotted  of  much  value. 

Answering  question  No.  11.  namely : 

"How  many  Indians  are  entitled  to  allotments  under  the  Nelsi>n  Act  that  did 
not  receive  an  additional  allotment?" 

Tliis  question  can  only  l>e  answered  by  comparing  the  original  allotment 
schednle  witli  the  census  roll.  The  annuity-payment  party  in  the  tield  has  a 
Irtirt  of  those  books  necessary  to  make  this  comparison,  aird  I  can  only  state 
that  there  arts  approximately,' 200.  I  think  this  answer  also  answers  question 
No.  12.  The  reas<»n  that  I  i>lace  the  number  of  those  entitled  to  original  allot- 
ments the  same  as  additional  is  l)ecause  those  Indians  who  are  not  entitled  to 
ndditlonal  allotments  under  the  various  ar^ts  about  offset  the  numoer  of  original 
allottees  who  hare  mit  taken  additional  allotments  although  entitle<l  thereto. 
Very  reftiiectfully, 

M.  C.  BlixSFA',  Fhiancial  Clerk. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  That  is  all  the  statistical  information  that  we  can 
give  the  committee  at  this  present  time;  but  when  the  committee 
goes  to  the  reservation,  if  the  committee  <roes  there,  they  donhtless 
can  paw  over  the  ori^nal  records  and  get  the  correct  state  of  affairs. 

At  this  time  we  wish  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  while  many  Indians  whom  we  expect  to  prove  were  favored  for 
the  particular  purpose  that  they  might  receive  pine  lands  and  de- 
liver to  a  certain  lumber  company,  received  full  allotments  of  80 
acres  each,  and  valuable  pine  lands  at  that  there  were  200  or  more 
Indians  who  received  no  allotment  at  all. 

Mr.  Georoe.  Not  even  the  original  allotment? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  According  to  this  last  letter,  not  any  allotment  at  alL 

The  Chairmak.  Mr.  O'Brien,  with  i-eference  to  vour  last  state- 
ment,  do  you  propose  to  identify  the  Indians  who  were  favored  as 
you  sugg^,  and  then  follow  those  Indians,  and  show  what  Iwcame 
of  their  allotment? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  That  is  just  exactly  what  we  intend  to  do,  Mr. 
Chairman;  trace  the  pine  right  down  to  where  it  started,  and  into  the 
different  hands  it  arrived. 

Edward  B.  Linnen  sworn  by  the  chairman,  testified  as  folows : 

Examined  by  Chairman  : 

Q.  Mr.  Linnen  where  is  your  present  home? — A.  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  been  your  home? — A.  My  folks  moved  here 
about  two  years  ago. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  where  did  you  live? — A.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Q.  For  how  long? — A.  About  10  years. 

Q.  Daring  all  that  time  what  has  your  business  or  occupation 
been? — ^A.  I^have  been  an  inspector  for  the  Interior  Depai'tment. 
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Q.  For  how  long  a  time  have  you  been  in  the  service  of  that 
department? — A.  About  18  years. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  serve  the  Government  in  any  other  capacity  than 
that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way? — ^A.  I  was  connected  with  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment for  a  period  of  about  four  years. 

Q.  Prior  to  this  service? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  I  was  conDCcted 
with  the  War  Department  as  an  inspector  for  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements for  a  period  of  about  three  years. 

Q.  That  would  cover  your  entire  adult  life,  would  it  notf—A. 
Practically;  yes. 

Q.  It  would  seem  to  cover  more  than  that,  Mr.  Linnen,  judging 
by  your  apparent  age.  Wliat  are  the  duties  of  the  office  you  now 
hold? — A.  General  mspection  of  all  matters  under  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  particularly  the  last  few  years,  investiga- 
tion and  inspection  of  Inaian  mattters,  Indian  reservations,  Indian 
agencies,  Indian  schools,  and  such  as  that. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  are  acquainted  with  the  White  Earth  Reserra- 
tion? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  your  acquaintance  with  the  Minnesota  Indians  antedate 
the  gathermg  of  the  Indians  to  White  Earth  ?  Were  you  familiar 
with  Indian  conditions  before  the  establishment  of  the  White  Earth 
Reservation? — A.  Well,  I  might  say  I  was  bom  in  Minnesota  and 
have  been  familiar  with  Indian  conditions  practicallv  all  my  life, 
but  I  did  not  visit  the  White  Earth  Agencv  until  the  summer  of 
1909. 

Q.  You  visited  it  in  your  official  capacity,  then? — A.  I  did,  sir, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior. 

« 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch: 

Q.  Bearing  in  mind  that  at  this  time  I  wish  only  to  direct  your 
attention  to  what  you  have  subsequently  found  and  to  what  you 
have  previously  heard  with  reference  to  the  additional  allotnient 
of  lands  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  under  the  so-called  Steen- 
erson  Act,  I  will  ask  you  in  whose  particular  company  you  started 
upon  your  mission  in  the  summer  of  1909  to  the  White  Earth  Reser- 
vation under  the  instructions  of  the  Secretar\'^  of  the  Interior? — ^A. 
I  met  in  Chicago,  111.,  Mr.  Warren  K.  Moorhead,  who  is  professor 
of  the  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  Mass.,  who  had  been  assigned 
by  the  Secretary  as  a  special  Indian  agent  for  the  purpose  of  aocom- 
panying  me  on  the  White  Earth  Inaian  Reservation,  to  make  an 
investigation  of  conditions,  and  I  accompanied  him  there. 

Q.  At  what  date  did  vou  meet  him  in  Chicago,  approximate! v?- 
A.   1  met  him  in  Chicago  about  the  8th  of  10th  of  July,  1909. 

Q.  Did  you  proceed  immediatelv  to  the  reservation? — A.  He  did. 
but  I  Hid  not.  I  arrived  about  the  IGth  or  17th  of  July,  1909.  as  1 
now  recollect,  ho  having  preceded  me  by  a  few  days. 

Q.  Did  you  then  proceed  upon  an  investigation  of  certain  allece^i 
fraud,  wrong,  and  troubles  committed  to  you — did  you? — A.  Ye>, 
sir.  I  made  a  general  investigation,  touching  practically  all  the 
various  conditions  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation. 

Q.  Beginning  with  the  10th  of  July,  1909,  how  long  did  you  con- 
tinue that  work? — A.  Until  about  the  middle  of  October,  1909.  as  I 
now  recall 
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Q.  Did  you  get  there  evidence  upon  various  subjects  during  that 
time,  or  what  you  considered  so,  in  the  form  of  affidavits? — A.  I 
gathered  a  great  deal  of  evidence  in  the  form  of  some  624  or  525 
affidavits. 

Q.  Did  you  get  there  affidavits  or  evidence  in  connection  with  the 
so-called  allotment  under  the  so-called  Steenerson  Act? — ^A.  Yes; 
we  secured  a  few  affidavits  touching  on  these  points,  and  in  my  re- 
port, or  our  joint  report,  we  touched  upon  those  conditions  and 
i*eferred  to  those  particular  affidavits. 

Q.  Have  you  that  portion  of  your  joint  report — when  you  speak 
of  that,  I  suppose  you  mean  the  report  of  Mr.  Moorhead  and  your- 
self?— A.  I  nave,  sir. 

Q.  Or  a  copy  of  it? — A.  I  have,  sir. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  desire  now  to  offer  that  portion  of  Mr.  Linnen's 
ivport  which  is  made  in  sections  and  relates  to  different  subjects,  as 
I  understand,  and  I  will  ask  the  witness  to  read  it  without  it  being 
taken  in  the  record,  and  I  will  file  it,  the  same  as  we  have  done,  if  it 
suits  the  views  of  the  committee. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch: 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  that  report? — A.  The  date  of  September 
:^0,  1909. 

Q*.  To  whom  was  it  made? — A.  It  is  addressed  to  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  G.  The  first  preliminary 
report  is  by  myself  as  inspector,  and  the  subsequent  divisions  of  the 
jvport— it  was  in  six  divisions,  to  wit.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F. 

Q.  What  did  A  refer  to? — ^A.  A  referred  to  the  full  bloods  and 
minors;  B  referred  to  the  farming  lands;  C  referred  to  timber 
lands;  D  referred  to  health  and  hospital  needs;  E  referred  to  the 
whisky  problem;  and  F  referred  to  the  encouragement  of  industry. 

Q.  In  which  division  of  your  report  was  the  matter  of  the  addi- 
tional allotments  treated? — A.  In  my  original  preliminary  statement 
to  the  Secretary  I  made  a  short  and  brief  reference  to  it,  but  in 
division  section  C 

Q.  Wait  one  moment.  In  this  connection,  just  that  excerpt  from 
the  preliminary  report — I  will  ask  you  to  read  into  the  record  that 
jwrtion  of  the  report  alluding  to  th6  subsequent  or  general  nature 
nf  it,  unless  the  committee  desire  it  in  some  other  way. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  that  that  particular  portion 
of  it  will  be  duplicated  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  We  expect  to  offer  the  whole  report  later,  but  in  this 
particular  connection,  and  to  make  a  connected  story  of  that,  per- 
liaps  it  might  be  well  to  read  that  now. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  hear  it  then.     Is  it  joint  or  individual  ? 

The  Witness.  This  first  statement  is  my  preliminary  report  to  the 
secretary  and  is  my  report,  but  the  subsequent  report  is  contained 
in  section  C  and  is  the  joint  report  of  Mr.  Moorhead  and  myself. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  It  is  just  that  slight  allusion  in  the  preliminarj^  re- 
port of  the  secretary  that  I  desire  to  have  read  in  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  no  objection. 

The  Witness.  From  my  original  report  I  read  as  follows : 

The  additional  allotments,  many  uf  which  contiiined  valuable  pine,  were  not 
honestly  made  by  former  Indian  Agent  Simon  Miohalet,  in  charge  of  said 
reservation,   the  evidence  still   remaining  on  the  tract  books  show  that   the 
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valuable  pine  allotiDeuts  Iiiid  been  selectod  in  }idvam-e  nud  tlie  names  nf  tbe 

fiivorcHl   lialf-bree<ls  who   obtaiiunl   such   allotnieiits  written   in   i)eui*il  in  s;iid 
tract  l)oolt8. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  We  havo  them  or  will  prcKluce  them.  Now  you  may 
turn  to  division  C. 

The  \ViTNESS.  Shall  I  read  all  of  section  C,  which  had  to  dd 
with  the  timber  land  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Shall  it  be  read  into  the  record  ? 
,   The  Chairman.  Do  yon  mean  by  that  it  also  be  duplicated  b  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  BuRciT.  Upon  reflection,  we  will  let  it  be  read  for  the  coiii- 
jnittee,  and  then  we  will  offer  the  whole  report  later  on,  if  that  is 
satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  subject  matter  of  it? 

The  Witness.  Timber  lands.  There  are  other  matters  outside  of 
that  particular  thing,  but  it  all  leads  up  to  that. 

The  witness  reads  section  C. 

The  Witness.  The  aflSdavits  referred  to,  I  have  here. 

The  Chair^ian.  Judge  Burch,  let  me  inquire,  is  it  your  purpose 
to  offer  testimony  in  support  of  statements  made  in  this  report, 
other  than  the  affidavits  that  Mr.  Linnen  refers  to? 

Mr.  Burch.  If  you  desire,  we  can  offer  testimony  as  long  as  the 
committee  will  sit  to  hear  it.  We  had  not  expected  to  produce  all 
the  witnesses  and  persons  interested.  We  introduced  this  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  general  conditions  there,  but  as  long  as  the 
committee  is  desirous  of  sitting  here,  I  presume  it  would  be  a  month 
or  so.  There  is  not  time,  however,  to  go  into  aU  the  details,  our 
purpose  being  merely  to  show  what  the  committee  wish  to  know  of 
the  general  condition  of  affairs. 

The  Chahsman.  My  reason  for  asking  the  question  is  btsed  upon 
the  very  serious  character  of  the  charges  it  contains;  and  seoonaIy« 
upon  the  somewhat  unsatisfactory  nature  of  ex  parte  affidavits. 

Mr.  Burch.  We  will  leave  that  optional  with  the  committee,  if 
they  desire  not  to  have  the  affidavits  we  will  leave  them  out ;  if  they 
desire  to  have  the  affidavits  and  have  testimony 

The  Chairman.  The  affidavits  are  a  part  of  the  official  file — a  part 
of  the  record. 

Mr.  Burch.  But  the  question  in  my  mind  was,  as  stated,  whetlitT 
ex  parte  affidavits  would  receive  sufficient  reports  on  such  grave 
charges. 

The  CHAiRBf  AN.  It  would  depend  on  what  might  be  produced  by 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  will  say  that  we  will  go  on  with  the  inspector,  ind 
durin<r  the  lunch  intermission,  if  the  committee  desires  to  take  one 
now,  we  will  try  to  prepare  to  show — I  do  not  know  whether  we  could 
produce  the  people  who  made  the  affidavits,  but  I  presume  if  time 
were  given  us  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what  course  we  will  take  as  it  <le- 
velops,  but  the  charges  in  this  report  are  very  serious,  and  T  Aowld 
suppose  that  testimony  supporting  them  ought  to  be  reasonably 
strong  and  an  opnorttniity  given  to  those  affected  by  them  to  enable 
them  to  combat  them.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  that 
occurred  to  me  as  you  went  along :  I  think  probably  you  thcnmht  of 
it.    In  view  of  the  charges  made  against  Mr.  Michelet,  we  would  like 
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it  if  you  could  throw  some  light  on  the  source  of  the  influence  whence 
he  secured  his  appointment.  Possibly  we  can  get  it  when  we  get 
back  to  Washington.     It  might  or  miglit  not  affect  this  question. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  have  no  personal — I  have  not  been  informed  about 
it — ^but,  of  course 

The  Chairman.  Well.  I  don't  care  about  that  now. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  will  make  application  to  the  Attorney  (xeneral  to 
send  the  files  of  the  appointment  clerk  of  the  Interior  Department — 
to  ask  tlie  Interior  Department  for  the  files  of  tlie  api)ointment  clerk. 
Because  if  it  is  the  wish  of  the  committee.  I  will  do  that  by  teleiiTaph. 

The  CHAiR3rAK.  Where  does  Mr.  Michelet  live  now  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  am  informed  he  lives  in  this  city. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  is  a  way  of  finding  out :  he  doubt- 
less knows  people  here.  We  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  Mr. 
Michelet  will  have  abundant  opportunity  to  make  a  showing. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  We  thought  oi  subpoenaing  him  ourselves — that  is, 
asking  the  committee  to  subpoena  hmi ;  but  that  matter  has  not  been 
determined,  and  I  am  willing  to  consult  together  with  my  associates 
during  the  noon  intermission.     All  we  care  for  is  light. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Burch  if  these  charges  which  he  has  mentioned  were  not  tried  at 
Fer^^  Falls  last  March. 

Im*.  Burch.  I  don't  know  a  thing  about  it ;  I  was  not  there. 

Mr.  PowEUi.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  Mr.  Linnen  will  continue 
in  attendance.    He  is  not  excused  at  this  time  ? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no;  you  will  have  ample  opportunity. 

Heoess  until  2  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
JANUARY  2r.,   1012 2  P.  M. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  desire  to  state  to  the  committee  that  we  are  gi^eatlv 
embarrassed  and  hardly  know  how  to  deal  with  the  dilemma,  by  rea- 
son of  the  absence  of  the  witnesses  for  whom  subpoenas  were  issued 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  committee's  sergeant  at  arms,  and  we 
would  like  to  inquire  if  the  sergeant  at  arms  has  yet  been  located,  or 
heard  from. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  not.  I  really  don't  know  where  he  is.  I 
assume  that  he  is  out  in  the  field,  and  he  certainly  ought  to  report 
from  time  to  time,  but  he  has  jiot  done  it. 

Mr.  Burch.  We  are  for  that  reason  obliged  to  proceed  in  a  less 
orderly,  regular,  and  consecutive  manner,  in  the  presentation  to  the 
committee  of  that  which  was  mentioned  in  our  statement  than  we 
otherwise  would.  But  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  not  to  delay  the 
progress  of  the  committee  in  the  investigation,  and  assume  that,  if 
the  witnesses  appear  later  their  testimony  may  be  taken  in  such  a 
way  as  to  reflect  oack  to  that  portion  of  the  hearing  in  which  it  would 
properly  come. 

Tiie  UHAHtMAN.  It  will  be  in  order,  when  they  do  appjear,  for  you 
to  suggest  where  in  the  record,  in  your  judgment,  their  testimony 
shoula  have  appeared. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  We  assume  that  since  the  witnesses  desired  have  not 
appeared  in  the  courtroom,  they  are  not  here;  we  are  absolutely  in 
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the  dark.    This  is  particularly  true  of  the  witnesses  we  had  h<^)ed  to 
examine  now  in  regard  to  the  four  townships  matter. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  endeavor  to  arrange,  when  those  wit- 
nesses do  come  in,  if  they  do  not  come  too  late,  that  all  the  testimony 
concerning  the  four  townships  be  published  together. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Now,  respecting  the  Question  propounded  by  the  chair 
before  recess  as  to  the  notification  oi  parties  mentioned  in  the  report 
of  Mr.  Linnen  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  it  would  be  entirely 
agreeable  to  us  if  these  parties  were  notified.  We  are  willing  to  give 
to  the  committee,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  residence  of  the  parties  who 
are  named.  I  understand  that  two  persons  mentioned — Mr.  Beaulieu 
and  Mr.  Carl — are  present  in  court  room.  Mr.  Fairbanks,  I  think, 
is  not  present  here.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  been  notified  of 
the  meeting.  The  Nichols-Chisholm  Lumber  Co.  are  represented  here 
by  Mr.  R.  J.  Powell,  as  he  has  already  announced  to  tne  conunittee, 
and  he  has  already  stated  that  he  should  want  to  cross-exainine 
respecting  these  matters  that  have  been  brought  out,  as  I  understand 
it.  I  presume  he  will  be  here  shortly ;  and  the  query  in  mv  mind  is^ 
inasmuch  as  he  is  not  here,  whether  we  should  proceed  without  him! 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  BuRCir.  However,  respecting  these  affidavits,  which,  as  I  un- 
derstand, were  submitted  by  the  inspector  to  the  Secretary  in  connec- 
tion with  his  report,  we  have  this  to  say,  in  a  hasty  examination  of 
the  matter,  so  far  as  we  have  gone :  As  we  understand,  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  these  affidavits  relating  to  matters  which  occurred  pre- 
vious to  the  actual  process  of  allotment  when  it  was  begun,  on  Easter 
Monday,  190r» — April  24,  1905.  The  tract  books  mentioned  bv  Mr. 
Linnen  in  that  report  we  understand  to  be  at  the  White  fearth 
Agency,  and  we  understood  from  the  special  Indian  agent  last  night 
that  he  would  endeavor  to  send  them  down.  We  can  telegraph  lor 
them,  lie  refers  to  the  appearance  on  the  face  of  these  tract  oooks, 
and  if  the  committee  would  desire  to  see  those,  why,  we  will  endeavor 
to  produce  them  as  quickly  as  they  can  be  reasonably  gotten  here. 
Respecting  the  parties  who  made  these  affidavits,  we  are  trying  to 
get  the  affidavits 

Mr.  Linnen.  I  have  the  particular  ones  which  I  referred  to  here. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  The  affidavits,  tlien,  I  understand,  are  here,  but  we 
have  not  been  able  to  go  over  the  list  of  affiants  as  yet,  so  far  as  we 
understand,  to  know  who  are  mentioned  of  the  people  up  there* 
whether  we  could  produce  all  of  them.  We  certainly  could  not  do 
so  at  once,  but  during  the  sessions  of  this  committee  we  could  doubt- 
less get  thorn  to  testify  orally  and  subject  themselves  to  cross-exami- 
nation relative  to  the  matters  contained  in  the  affidavits.  Our  only 
idea  about  this  matter  is  to  throw  light  in  a  satisfactory  manner  upon 
this  matter  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee.  We  assume  the  attitude 
of  trying  to  enlighten  the  committee  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  If. 
therefore,  the  chairman  thinks  the  affidavits  would  be  of  no  probative 
force,  and  would  not  be  desirable  at  this  time  until  we  know  whether 
I  he  witnesses  can  be  subpopnaed  and  their  presence  obtained,  and  the 
committee  would  desire  this  course  to  be  taken  before  the  affidavits 
j-hoiild  be  read,  then  we  simply  defer  to  the  wishes  of  the  committee. 
On  the  other  hand 

The  Chairman.  T  fear  you  misunderstood  my  remarks  before 
lunch.    T  do  not  think  I  intimated — I  certainly  did  not  mean  to  inti- 
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ii.ate — that  an  ex  part*  affidavit  would  have  no  probative  force.  If 
1  said  that,  it  was  a  bhmder ;  I  did  not  mean  to  say  it.  Of  course, 
they  have  probative  force ;  but  I  need  hardly  to  say  to  you  that  an 
ex  parte  affidavit  has  not  as  much  probative  force  as  a  statement  of 
the  same  facts  by  the  witness,  who  is  subjected  to  a  fair  cross-exami- 
nation. 

Mr.  BuROH.  The  chairman  states  exactly  my  ideas  of  the  value  of 
the  affidavits.  I  do  not  think  any  experienced  lawyer  has  any  doubt 
about  the  suggestion,  and  that  is  why  I  put  it  to  the  committee.  T 
am  perfectly  willing  to  put  in  the  affidavits  and  obtain 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  they  are  competent  and  good  for 
what  they  are  worth.  My  purpose  was  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
credit  which  should  be  given  to  them  as  compared  with  a  higher  char- 
acter of  evidence. 

Mr.  Burgh.  That  is  for  .the  committee  to  judge  in  their  finding  or 
report,  whenever  they  make  it.  With  that  understanding,  and  the 
affidavits  being  here,  we  will  go  on  with  them,  with  my  statement  to 
the  chairman  that  if  possible  we  will  produce  some  at  least  of  the 
persons  who  made  these  affidavits  for  examination  before  the  com- 
mittee in  person  and  cross-examination  by  persons  interested  them- 
selves. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  are  in  the  record  and  the  committee 
have  a  chance  to  see,  to  receive,  and  read  them,  we  will  all  be  better 
judges  as  to  what  we  should  do;  and  maybe  the  committee,  on  its 
own  initiative,  would  want  to  take  some  action  with  reference  to  it. 
I  think  it  were  better  to  wait  until  we  have  a  chance  to  see  them  in 
the  record  and  read  them  with  care  before  determining  what  else^ 
if  anything,  should  be  done. 

Edward  B.  Linnen,  recalled,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch: 

Q.  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Linnen,  to  state  where,  so  far  as  you  know,  the 
tract  bookstand  other  documentary  evidence,  exclusive  of  affidavits, 
is  now,  upon  which  you  base  your  conclusions  and  report  to  the  sec- 
retary?— A.  The  tract  books  and  plats  and  other  evidence  were,  at 
the  time  I  made  my  investigation,  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  super- 
intendent at  the  White  Earth  Agency,  and  I  presume  are  still  there. 
At  that  time  they  bore  the  evidence  of  changes,  of  which  I  made  no- 
tations and  sent  up  with  the  exhibits.  Whether  or  not  they  would 
bear  that  evidence  now,  and  whether  or  not  those  pencil  notations 
have  been  erased  at  this  time,  I  could  not  say.  But  at  that  time  they 
boi-e  that  evidence  as  outlined  by  my  report  and  by  the  exhibit  which 
I  have  transmitted  to  the  Secretary. 

Q.  Did  you  personally  inspect  them,  or  was  this  a  matter  that 
somebody  reported  to  you? — A.  I  personally  inspected  them,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Warren  K.  Moorhead,  who  joined  with  me  in  that 
report. 

Q.  Will  you  state,  as  well  as  you  can,  to  the  committee  now,  what 
you  ^aw  on  those  books? — A.  On  the  tract  books,  under  the  location 
for  the  various  descripticms  of  the  lands,  in,  I  should  say,  as  many  as 
a  hundred  or  more  instances,  there  were  pencil  notations  of  the  man's 
name  opposite  the  description  of  the  land,  written  in  the  book,  in  the 
tract  bo<^,  which  was  subsequently  written  over,  as  I  take  it,  in  ink, 
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bearing  evidence,  to  my  mind,  that  those  pencil  notations  had  been 
made  on  the  tract  books,  setting  apart  those  particular  lands  for 
those  particular  people  whose  names  were  placed  there  in  pencil,  and 
subsequently  placed  there  in  ink.  Also,  certain  erasures  on  the  tract 
books,  which  bore  evidence  of  changes  in  allotments — ^that  a  chan^ 
had  been  made  of  an  allotment  which  had  been  made  to  a  certain 
Indian,  an  erasure  made  and  he  was  placed  on  another  allotment 

Mr.  George.  I  would  like  to  ask  right  here  what  a  tract  book  is! 

The  Witness.  A  tract  book  is  a  record  made  up  by  the  General 
Land  Office  of  the  United  States  to  show  the  township  and  section, 
the  township  or  range  of  various  townships  in  which  can  be  filed 
the  name  of  tne  party,  the  description  of  the  land,  the  section,  township, 
and  range  of  the  various  tracts  of  land  for  entries  to  be  made  of  the 
names  of  various  persons  for  the  various  tracts  of  land.  These  tract 
books  were  prepared,  covering  all  of  those  lands  on  the  White  Earth 
Reservation,  and  the  entries  made  on  those  tract  books  of  the  vari- 
ous^ descriptions  wherein  the  various  Indians  were  allotted  these 
specific  tracts. 

Mr.  George.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Q.  You  used  the  term  "  bearm^  evidence  in  your  mind  "  tliat  this 
was  done.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  was  done  before  the  actual 
allotment  began  ? — A.  Everything;  so  indicated  to  me ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhen  you  say  "  everything ''  be  definite  and  particular  as  pos- 
sible and  state  to  the  committee  what  the  various  mdicia  were  that 
led  vou  to  that  conclusion. — A.  The  tract  books  at  that  time  bore  the 
evidence  that  the  ink  writing  was  on  top  of  the  pencil  writing — was 
done  after  the  pencil  writing.  Likewise,  the  tracts  of  land  which 
were  thus  penciled  were  the  valuable  pine  tracts,  in  a  majority  of  the 
instances,  that  were  allotted  to  the  better  class  of  half-breed  Indians. 
The  ones  wherein  complaint  had  been  made  by  the  full  bloods  that 
they  had  been  favored,  and  wherein  it  had  been  charged  thai  cer- 
tain all(  tments  had  been  changed  by  certain  indiWduals,  the  erasures 
on  the  tract  books  bore  evidence  that  it  was  true.  The  particular  and 
specific  instances  are  all  noted  on  this  exhibit,  which  I  made  at  that 
time  and  sent  up  to  the  department,  showing  each  description. 

Q.  And  the  names  of  the  parties  — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  assume — that  is,  that  you  believed  to  be? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  you  reached  the  opinion  were  favored  in  that  way  I— A 
Yes;  those  who  had  been  favored  and  whose  names  had  been  penciled 
on  the  tract  book,  and  erasures  made  on  the  tract  book  and  they 
changed  to  other  tracts  of  land. 

Q.  Approximately,  how  many  of  those  descriptions  and  accom- 
panying names  have  you  in  that  list? — A.  I  would  say  from  125  to 
150,  and  in  some  instances  the  entry  takes  a  whole  section  of  land. 
So  that  would  mean  eight  80-acre  tracts. 

Q.  Did  you  at  that  time  make  any  investigation  relative  to  the  esti- 
mates of  pine  made  on  the  tracts  embraced  in  this  schedule!— A. 
I  did. 

Q.  How  did  you  find  the  estimates  of  pine  or  timber  to  be,  valu- 
able pine  or  timber? — A.  Well,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  the  only  esti- 
mate I  made — I  did  not  make  the  estimate,  but  I  found  estimates 
which  had  been  made  by  the  timber  cruisers  for  the  Government 
which  were  then  on  file  in  the  Indian  office  at  White  Earth,  and  I 
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took  those  up  with  the  tract  books  and  saw  that  they  were  the  most 
valuable  tracts. 

Q.  And  the  result  of  that  correspondence,  with  the  list  that  you 

gave,  you  have A.  Well,  the  examination  of  the  various  number 

of  ieet  on  the  various  tracts  showed  that  these  were,  a  majority  of 
them,  very  good  tracts  of  pine  land. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Now,  I  think,  in  connection  with  the  report,  we  will 
offer  this  list,  to  be  supported  by  the  tract  books  when  we  are  able 
to  procure  them  for  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  what  Mr.  Linnen  refererd  to  as  an  ex- 
hbit  to  the  report? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  This  is  Exhibit  A  to  the  C  section  of  your  report? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Exhibit  A  to  the  C  section  received. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  The  joint  report  of  Mr.  Moorhead  and  Mr.  Linnen. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  a  joint  report:  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  this  schedule,  marked  "Exhibit  A"  to  the  joint  report  of 
Mr.  Moorhead  and  yourself,  I  read  a  "  List  showing  erasures  of 
pencil  notations  and  changes  made  on  the  tract  books,  presumably 

Erior  to  the  allotment  at  the  White  Earth  Agency.''  Under  the 
eading  "  Erasures  "  I  find,  for  instance,  entered  on  tract  book  "  in 
pencil,  township  141,  range  37,"  and  then  numbers  under  the  head 
of  "section."  I  find  several  Indian  names  here.  What  did  they 
indicate,  what  did  the  Indian — in  the  first  column,  a  number  of 
Indian  names? — A.  The  first  column,  or  halfway  down  the  first 
column,  practically,  under  the  heading  of  "Erasures,"  are  a  num- 
ber of  entries  of  various  Indians  on  various  tracts  of  land  iii  various 
sections  in  that  particular  township  141,  range  137.  Under  the 
heading  of  "Erasures,''  niy  memory  now  is  that  these  are  changes 
which  nad  been  made,  the  original  names  erased,  and  these  names 
placed  in  lieu  thereof. 

Q.  What  does  the  first  column  consist  of? — A.  The  names  of 
various  Indians. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  name  that  was  written  in  subse- 
quently, as  you  think? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  able  in  any  case  to  decipher  the  name 
originally  written  in,  or  could  you  say  that  the  pen  writing  followed 
thepencil  writing  which  preceded  it? 

The  Witness.  I  can  not  recall  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  that.  I 
believe  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  original  name  could  be  de- 
ciphered. The  evidences  of  tlie  other  name  having  been  erased  was 
there,  and  these  names  placed  over  it. 

Q.  That  is,  the  Indians  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  allotted  the 
tracts  which  follow  in  the  second  column  and  in  the  third  column  ? — 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  in  the  second  column  opposite  the  names  of  the  In- 
dians?— A.  The  second  column  is  the  description  of  various  tracts 

of  land. 

Q.  And  what  is  written  in  the  third  column? — A.  A  description 
of  each  section  which  is  allotted  in  that  cownship. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  determine  that  the  names  written 
in  ink  indicated  a  change,  a  switching  of  the  allotment?  Why  migrhf 
it  not  have  been  that  the  original  was  written  in  pencil  temporarilj 
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and  that  the  pen-and-ink  writing  later  was  but  a  ratification  of  the 
earlier  pencil  writing?    That  is  the  point  I  want  to  jget  at. 

The  Witness.  There  is  a  distinction,  as  I  take  it,  Setween  the  two 
classes  of  entries,  the  erasures,  and  those  written  in  pencil  and  sub- 
sequently written  over  the  pencil  writing  in  ink.  There  are  two  dis- 
tinct classes,  one  being  the  erasure  on  the  book,  j)ossibly  of  a  pencil 
notation  or  of  an  ink  notation  written  thereafter  in  writing,  and  the 
other  the  writing  over  the  pencil  notation. 

The  Chairman.  That  second  class  you  have  not  come  to  vet? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  come  to  that. 

Mr.  George.  What  evidence  Ls  there  of  the  erasures? 

The  Witness.  It  is  easily  discernible  to  anybody's  eye,  and  to 
any  land  man  familiar  with  land  matters  in  a  Grovemment  land  office, 
or  the  Indian  Office,  frequent  scratching,  or  any  scratching  of  entries 
made  in  a  tract  book,  is  a  very  suspicious  circumstance,  which  we 
examine  into  very  carefully. 

Q.  Now,  to  the  next.  How  many  of  those  in  the  townships— or 
how  many  were  there  ? — A.  Six  there. 

Q,  Now,  in  the  next  line,  what  was  that? — A.  The  next  list  is 
under  the  head  of  "pencil,"  my  recollection  being  that  these  arc  the 
entries  made  in  that  particular  township,  141,  range  38,  which  had 
originally  been  written  in  lead  pencil  on  the  tract  books,  and  there- 
after the  names  written  in  ink  over  the  lead-pencil  writing. 

Q.  What  is  indicated  by  the  first  column  of  that,  the  names  of 
the  various  Indian  allottees? — A.  The  second  column  describes  the 
tracts  of  land  allotted  them,  and  the  third  column  the  section  in  the 
township  and  range  in  which  the  lands  are  situated,  and  that  follows 
in  the  list  of  erasures  under  the  heading  of  erasures  and  under  the 
head  of  "pencil,"  all  the  way  through  this  list  in  the  various  town- 
ships and  range. 

Q.  These  are  tract  books  kept  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
and  receiver  of  the  land  office  at  White  Earth? — A.  Superintendent 
of  the  Indian  office  at  '\^^lite  Earth. 

Q.  Would  similar  tract  books  be  kept  in  the  United  States  land 
office  by  the  register  and  receiver? — A.  Very  similar  tract  books; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  duplicates  of  those  tract  books  kept  in  the  General  Land 
Office  or  the  local  land  office,  and  in  the  Indian  Bureau  at  Wash- 
inijton  for  the  Indian  reservations? — A.  They  are;  yes,  sir.  Dupli- 
cate tract  books  and  all  public-land  matters  are  in  the  General  Land 
Office  at  Washington  or  in  the  office  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Washing- 
ton for  the  Indian  lands. 

Q.  Did  you  e\'er  examine  the  tract  books  or  supposedly  duplicate 
tract  boofo  in  the  Indian  Office  at  Washington  to  See  what  condition 
they  were  in  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not,  because  I  recognized  the  fact 
that  it  would  do  absolutely  no  good,  the  fact  being  that  when  the 
allotments  were  reported  to  the  Indian  Office  at  Washington,  the 
alh'tments  that  had  been  finally  made  were  the  ones  that  were  re- 
ported and  would  be  the  ones  noted  on  their  tract  books. 

Q.  If  the  duplicate  tract  books  containing  these  lands  in  the  In- 
dian Bureau  at  Washington  contained  only  these  names  opposite 
these  descriptions  that  you  menticmed  as  having  found  up  there  on 
the  White  Earth  tract  fiooks,  would  it  not  indicate  to  vou  fhat  only 
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the  names  finally  written  over  had  been  reported  in  Washington 
and  there  put  upon  the  tract  book? — A.  It  certainly  would. 

Q.  If  you  found  indications  in  the  tract  books  at  Washington  of 
a  corresponding  character  to  this  at  White  Earth,  with  i^jncil  marks 
or  pen  marks  erased  and  others  written  over,  it  would  then  indicate 
that  there  might  have  been  two  reports  sent  in,  the  former  erased 
and  the  later  written  over? — A.  Well,  as  to  that  I  would  answer  that 
there  are  isolated  cases  where  changes  in  allotments  are  made  after 
the  allotment  has  been  originally  selected  and  reported  to  Washing- 
ton and  entered  on  their  tract  books,  as  well  as  on  the  Indian  res- 
ervation, for  the  same  reason,  good  and  substantial  reason,  that  a 
change  of  the  allotment  for  an  Indian  may  be  made;  but  it  is  done 
under  specific  authority  and  the  tract  book  in  Washington  would,  in 
that  case,  be  changed  from  one  description  to  another  for  this  par- 
ticular Indian;  but  I  can  not  imagine  any  means  whereby  there 
would  be  any  pencil  notations  on  the  tract  books  in  Washington,  be- 
cause they  would  make  the  entries  after  the  descriptions  had  been 
sent  them  by  the  different  agents  to  correspond  with  his  tract  books. 

Q.  And  would  such  a  condition  of  duplication  in  the  books  at 
Washington,  if  found  there,  be  accompanied  by  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Indian  superintendent  at  white  Earth  ana  the  Indian 
Bureau  at  Washington  ? — A.  It  certainly  would. 

Q.  Explaining  it,  explaining  the  change? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  vou  prepared  to  say  whether  there  is  such 
coiTCspondence? 

The  Witness.  I  presume  there  is,  in  isolated  cases,  where  changes 
in  allotments  have  been  made. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  those  cases  to  which  vou  I'efer  in  your 
report,  are  you  able  to  say  whether  or  not  there  is  any  such  corre- 
spondence there? 

A.  No;  I  am  not,  because  I  have  never  looked  it  up.  Still,  I 
sfhould  feel  absolutely  certain,  or  almost  positively  certain,  that  there 
is  not,  at  lease  for  a  very  large  majority. 

Q,  My  purpose  is  in  this  respect,  later,  when  the  subcommittee 
may  sit  in  Washington,  to  produce  those  duplicate  tract  books  there 
for  the  committee's  inspection,  when  it  is  more  convenient,  and  thus 
test  that  matter  thoroughly.  That  is  why  I  have  laid  the  foundation 
for  so  doing. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Q.  The  affidavits  which  you  speak  of,  Mr.  Linnen,  have  you  them 
with  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  my  report,  or  the  joint  report  of  Mr. 
Moorhead  and  myself,  I  referred  to  four  affidavits  with  relation  to 
the  allotting,  which  were  the  affidavits  of  John  J.  Lynch,  Robert  J. 
Henry,  John  St.  Luke,  and  Charles  Moulton.  There  were  other  affi- 
davits referred  to  in  that  section  C  of  that  report,  but  they  do  not 
b€«r  directly  on  the  allotting,  but  certain  paragraphs  of  these  affi- 
davits do.  Now,  is  it  your  wish  that  I  read  the  whole  of  the  affi- 
davits or  just  that  part  which  has  to  do  with  the  allotting? 

The  Chaibman.  Are  they  other  matters  pertaining  to  White 
Earth  ? 

The  WiTNEBS.  They  are ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaikman.  You  may  read  the  whole  of  the  first  one,  until 
we  see. 
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The  witness  then  read  the  statement  of  John  J.  Lvnch  contained  in 
his  report  referred  to.  And  also  read  the  affidavits  of  R6i)ert  J. 
Henry,  John  St.  Luke,  and  Charles  Moulton. 

Mr.  BuRcn  (during  the  reading).  Confine  your  statements,  so  far 
as  you  can,  to  the  time  previous  to  the  allotment.  Glance  them  over 
a  little  in  advance  and  confine  yourself  to  matters  prior  to  the  allot- 
ment. 

The  Witness.  Those  are  the  four  affidavits  referred  to  in  my 
report. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Are  there  other  affidavits  in  the  report  to  the  same 
purport  as  to  what  occurred  previous  to  the  allotment? 

The  Witness.  I  :un  not  siire,  but  I  judge  there  are  references  made 
in  probably  a  number  of  cases,  in  the  large  number  of  affidavits- 
some  500  or  more  that  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  Mr.  Lynch's  affidavit,  Mr. 
Linnen  ? 

The  Witness.  Sworn  to  September  24,  1909. 

Mr.  Bttrch.  Now,  we  have  some  witnesses  tp  that  additional  allot- 
ment matter  right  here.  I  see  one  man  is  here  who  made  one  of  those 
affidavits,  Mr.  Lynch.  I  would  have  him  sworn  immediately,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  better  to  have  all  the  witnesses  at  the  same  time 
relating  to  the  same  matter.  And  so,  unless  the  committee  desire  it 
otherwise,  we  will  delay  taking  any  until  we  can  get  all  that  we 
care  to. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  through,  for  the  present,  with  Mr. 
Linnen  ? 

Mr.  Bttrch.  I  think  we  are.  We  want  to  confine  ourselves  as  far 
as  possible  to  one  subject.  I  think  we  are  through  with  him  on  that 
point. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  do  you  desire  to  ask  any  questions 
of  Mr.  Linnen  ? 

Mr.  Beaflieu.  Judge  Burch  informs  me  that  he  has  every  ex- 
pi^ctation  of  recalling  Mr.  Linnen  from  time  to  time  and  putting  in 
his  entire  testimony  touching  all  the  things  on  the  reservation.  So 
I  would  like  to  reserve  my  cross-examination  until  that  examination 
is  completed.  WTien  I  take  up  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Linnen, 
I  would  rather  make  one  job  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Any  others  who  are  interested  in  this  matter, 
represented  here,  who  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Linnen  any  questions  now? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Will  Mr.  Linnen  be  in  attendance  at  all  times  here- 
after?   I  would  like  to  cross-examine  him  later. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  Mr.  Linnen  is  subject  to  recall.  You 
will  have  ample  opportunity 

Mr.  Carl.  I  would  like  to  make  a  short  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carl  has  permission  to  make  a  statement 

Mr.  Carl.  On  the  13th  of  January,  1912,  there  was  a  general 
council  called,  which  assembled  in  the  city  of  Mahnomen,  the  county 
seat  of  Mahnomen  County,  within  the  White  Earth  Reservation. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Carl.  Li  what  capacity  arc 
you  before  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Carl.  That  is  what  I  want  to  explain.  I  want  to  say  that 
in  this  statement  that  I  make.  I  have  been  appointed  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  White  Earth,  Minn. 
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The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  authority  ?  Is  it  in 
writing,  or  merely  verbal? 

Mr.  Carl.  Well,  it  is  written ;  of  course  we  haven't  it  here,  because 
we  sent  it  to  the  council  proceedings  at  White  Earth. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  it  later? 

Mr.  Carl.  We  will  have  it  later. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  go  on. 

Mr.  Carl.  Among  other  proceedings  of  the  council,  there  were  a 
number  of  White  Earth  Indians  delegated  to  represent  the  Chip- 
pewa Indians  belonging  upon  the  White  Earth  Reservation  before 
this  committee.  It  was  supposed,  at  first,  the  committee  was  to  be 
called  to  sit  at  Washington  for  these  hearings,  and  in  the  proceed- 
ings it  states  that  these  men  appointed  should  go  to  Washington; 
but,  as  they  are  not  to  be  called  to  Washington,  we  appear  before 
this  committee  wherever  they  may  hold  their  hearings.  I  make  this 
statement  on  account  of  what  took  place  here  yesterday  afternoon — 
a  man  refusing  to  answer  just  because  there  was  personal  feeling 
against  the  interrogator. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  would  rather  you  would  not  refer  to 
that.    We  want  to  avoid  personalities  as  mucli  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Carl.  Well,  these  questions  were  to  lead  to  something  that  had 
reference  to  some  money  that  had  been  expended,  which  we  believe 
is  part  of  the  money  that  has  been  taken  unjustly  from  the  White 
Earth  Indians. 

The  Chairman.  I^et  me  make  a  suggestion,  I  think  in  vour  inter- 
est. Of  course,  vou  are  quite  familiar  with  No.  7  of  the  White  Earth 
hearings.-  As  «fudge  Burch  has  stated  a  number  of  times  in  your 
hearing,  he  prepared  that  at  my  suggestion.  It  is  a  very  intelligent 
statement;  takes  matters  up  under  topical  headings  and  outlines  and 
grounds  that  he  proposes  to  cover  by  evidence  later.  I  have  also  sug- 
gested, both  in  writing  and  verbally,  to  Mr.  Gus  Beaulieu,  that  he  do 
the  same  think — prepare  a  statement  in  writing — because  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  better  made  than  any  statement  you  could  make  orally;  that 
he  prepare  it  with  care,  and  that  at  the  proper  time  it  should  be  filed 
as  sort  of  an  outline  covering  the  ground  which  you  propose  to  go 
over  with  your  evidence.  Now,  as  I  understand  you  from  conversa- 
tion outside,  you,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  and  one  other,  I  think,  claim  to  repre- 
sent the  White  Earth  Indians  before  the  committee.    Am  I  right? 

Mr.  Carl.  Well,  there  was  more  than  one  other  Indian. 

The  Chairman.  However  that  may  be,  no  matter  how  manv  there 
were,  you  can  readily  see  that  there  should  be  one  statement  filed  on 
their  behalf.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  you  and  for  them  that  you 
men  prepare  carefully  a  statement  which  will  set  out  succinctly  and 
clearly,  just  as  is  done  in  No.  7  by  Judge  Burch,  or  better  than  that, 
if  you  can  do  it  better,  and  have  it  printed  in  the  record?  I  feel 
reasonably  sure  that  if  you  make  a  statement  now  with  little  apparent 
preparation,  a  mere  verbal  statement,  it  will  not  be  the  kind  of  state- 
ment you  would  want  after  you  have  seen  it;  and  in  the  interest  of 
brevity  and  thoroughness,  and  in  your  interest,  do  you  not  agree  with 
me  when  I  say  that  I  think  it  were  better  for  you  to  make  that  state- 
ment in  writing,  and  make  it  carefully? 

Mr.  Carl.  Yes ;  I  think  a  statement  in  writing  would  be  much  bet- 
ter than  a  verbal  one;  but  I  simply  wanted  to  make  my  position 
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known  to  the  committee:  that  is  why  I  wanted  to  make  this  state- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  think  the  committee  ought  to  stop  now. 
You  will  have  your  opportunity,  Mr.  CarL  all  right.  By  the  way, 
are  you  an  attorney? 

Mr.  Carl.  No;  I  am  not. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  not  raise  that  question,  but  we  will 
ask  you  to  give  us  some  formal  commission  from  the  people  there 
showing  that  you  and  your  associates  represent  them.  I  tnink  one 
statement  from  all  of  you  is  as  much  as  we  should  have. 

Mr.  Bl  RCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  desire  to  state  that  I 
have  not  a  particle  of  objection  to  any  person  whose  name  is  brought 
out  in  connection  with  this  investigation  coming  in  here,  or  going 
before  the  conmiittee  at  any  place,  to  any  extent  that  the  committee 
are  willing  to  permit. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  committee  has  objections.  The  com- 
mittee will  limit  those  who  represent  the  different  interests  to  a 
reasonable  number. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  That  just  brings  me  to  where  and  why  I  am  speaking. 
In  some  form  I  wish  to  challenge  the  right  of  either  Mr.  Beauliea 
or  Mr.  Carl,  or  any  of  the  persons  they  name,  to  represent  the  TMiite 
Earth  Indians  in  council,  denying  that  they  harve  any  right  to  speak 
for  any  such  organization  as  the  tribe  of  White  Eardi  Indians  abso- 
lutely at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carl  has  stated  in  your  hearing  that  he  will 
produce  authority  in  writing  purporting  to  give  him  and  his  asso- 
ciates such  a  commission.  The  committee  is  bound  to  accept  his 
word  as  being  true  and  right  until  something  to  the  contrary  appears. 
And  further,  Mr.  Burch,  the  committee,  I  am  sure,  would'  be  of  the 
opinion  that  any  parties  repre^entinsr  the  Indians  from  the  White 
Earth  Reservation  would  have  a  right — or  one  of  them  at  least— to 
act  as  the  spokesman  for  them  in  the  production  of  the  evidence  here. 
I  would  go  further  than  that  myself,  although  I  would  not  say  that 
the  committee  would  go  that  far — that  even  if  it  should  turn  out  that 
they  were  not  the  legally  constituted  representatives  of  tlie  Indians 
on  the  reservation,  but  were  repi'esentatives  of  a  considerable  faction, 
the  committee  would  still  be  disposed  to  give  them  their  innings. 
This  committee  is  absolutely  for  a  square  deal. 

Mr.  Birch.  The  point  I  desire  to  make  clear  to  the  chairman  is 
this — but  it  is  covered  by  what  the  chairman  last  stated — namely, 
that  if  any  considerable  portion  of  the  White  Earth  Indians  had  a 
representation  here,  that  (?overs  the  whole  ground.  In  other  words, 
I  fancy  there  will  l)e  perhaps  one,  perhaps  more  different  band^  or 
organizations  or  informal  crowds  of  the  White  Earth  Indians  who 
may  desire  to  be  represented  at  these  hearings;  and  I  should  hate  to 
have  any  of  them  cut  off  by  the  representations  of  only  a  portion,  and 
an  equally  informal  portion  at  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  would  be  very  proper  and  almost  neces- 
sary for  the  committee  to  know  with  tolerable  accuracy  just  what 
proportion  of  the  Indians  there  any  conmiittee  did  represent,  if 
there  is  some  way  we  can  determine  it,  and  when  this  written  au- 
thority is  produced,  we  can  probably  from  it  determine  8omethin({[ 
about  tlie  facts. 
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Mr.  BuRCH.  We  want  it  seriously  understood  that  we  object  to 
nobody  that  the  committee  wants  to  hear;  but  we  would  object  to 

Sersons  claiming  to  represent  the  whole  body  of  several  thousand  In- 
ians,  when,  perhaps,  they  represent  only  a  very  small  clioue. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  lay  down  any  hard  and  last  rules; 
but,  as  the  questions  arise,  the  committee  will  try  very  hard  to  do 
what  is  fair  at  all  times. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  That  is  what  we  hope"  and  believe. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  As  stated  by  Juage  Burch,  there  is  a  slight  gap  in 
our  story,  owing  to  the  absence  of  certain  witnesses;  but  we  expect,  of 
course,  to  connect  up  fully  when  those  witnesses  appear,  which  we 
hope  will  be  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  but  their  absence  now  is 
not  in  any  way  attributable  to  you  and  can  only  be  charged  up  to  the 
Minnesota  weather. 

The  committee  here  took  a  short  recess — five  minutes. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  This  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  offered  in  evidence 
certain  photographic  copies  of  records  of  the  Interior  Department.  I 
have  further  photographic  copies  to  offer  of  similar  records,  and  I 
have  brought  with  me  the  original  records  for  the  inspection  of  the 
committee,  and  will  read  and  offer  the  photc^aphic  copies.  We 
want  to  have  the  records  show  that  we  presented  the  original  records 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  inspection  of  the  committee, 
and  substituted  photographic  copies. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  the  scheme  and  theory  that  we  will  go  upon  is 
that  you  are  using  the  originals  and  reading  from  them,  and  then 
you  can  get  leave  to  substitute  in  the  record  copies  and  keep  the 
originals,  so  that  the  originals  being  before  us  we  are  dealing  with 
them  now. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes. 

Papers  marked  for  identification  "  Burch \s  Exhibit  No.  29.'' 

Burch 's  Exhibit  No.  29. 

Department  of  tjie  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Wafihington,  July  6,  190'}. 

Simon  Micuelet,  Esq.. 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
Thomas  Downs,  Esq., 

Special  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

White  Earth,  Minn. 

Gentlemen:  In  view  of  complaints  tlmt  bnve  been  made  direct  to  this  office 
by  certain  of  the  Indians,  and  of  the  facts  as  disclosed  by  Special  Agent  Downs's 
report  of  June  18,  it  is  profiosed  to  abrogate  and  annnl  the  allotments  that 
bave  recently  been  made  under  the  Steenerson  Act.  Said  allotments  are  there- 
fore her^y  annulled. 

It  Is  excedlngly  desirable  that  the  allotments  under  said  act  shall  be  made  in 
a  manner  SJ^tisfactory  to  the  Indians,  especially  to  the  full  bloods  and  those  of 
the  mixed  bloods  who  are  least  able  to  look  after  their  own  affairs. 

Supervisor  Sam  B.  Davis  has  this  date  been  instructed  to  make  a  rou^  esti- 
mate of  the  pine  and  hardwood  timber  growing  uikju  each  40-acre  tract  of  the 
tribal  lands,  and  where  there  is  an  unusual  amount  of  valuable  pine  timber  on 
any  tract  to  make  the  estimate  by  20-acTe  tracts,  and  to  submit  a  copy  of  the 
schedule  to  yon  for  your  use  in  reallotting  the  lands  under  the  Steenerson  Act. 
If  you  or  either  of  you  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  him  in  making  these  esti- 
mates^ yon  are  directed  to  do  so. 
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The  allotments  under  said  act  should  be  made  in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner 
to  all  the  Indiuns.  trctitin^;  nil  classes  alike  so  fur  as  the  same  can  be  done 
in  the  actual  work  of  dividing  the  lands.  There  may  be  some  inequalities 
because  of  the  varying  values  of  the  different  tracts;  but  these  inequalities 
should  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  practicable  number  consistent  with  the  fact 
that  each  Indian  is  entitleil  to  8()  acres  of  laud  in  case  there  are  sufficient  landB 
to  make  allotments  of  this  quantity  to  all  the  Indians. 

If  the  quantity  of  **  timber  lands,"  as  shown  by  the  schedule  which  is  to  be 
prepared  by  Supervisor  Davis,  equals  or  nearly  equals  the  agricnltural  lands, 
you  are  instructed  to  allot  each  Indian  40  acres  of  agricultural  lands  and  40 
acres  of  timber  lands ;  but  should  the  quantity  of  timber  lands  not  permit  thlt, 
then  you  must  allot  some  of  the  Indians  20-acre  tracts;  and  where  the  trtcta 
are  especially  valuable,  because  of  the  quantity  of  pine  timt>er,  you  should 
always  allot  such  lauds  in  20-acre  tracts. 

There  may  be  a  number  of  cases  where  the  Indians  prefer  the  strictly 
agricultural  lands.  If  tliere  are  such,  their  preferences  should  be  respected 
This  would  reduce  the  number  of  applicants  for  allotments  of  pine  landa  Tbe 
purpose  is  to  make  these  allotments  in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  Indians,  and  if  necessary  to  a^ 
complish  this  end  slight  deviations  may  be  made  from  the  strict  wording  of 
tliese  instructions.  And  in  case  you  require  further  instructions  on  any  mat- 
ters, the  same  should  be  submitted  for  this  purpose. 

The  allotments  will  be  made  by  Agent  Michelet,  with  Special  Agent  Dowdi 
helping  and  cooperating  in  every  practicable  way,  subject  to  these  and  soch 
supplemental  instructions  as  may  be  given. 

So  immediately  upon  receipt  of  these  instructions  you  will  take  up  anew 
the  work  of  making  the  allotments  under  the  **  Steenerson  Act "  subject  to  the 
suggestions  herein  contained.    Please  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  letter. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  F.  Larrabee,  Actinif  Commi$9Umer. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  The  first  is  a  letter  signed  by  C.  F.  Larrabee,  Acting 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  addressed  jointly  to  Simon  Mich^ 
let,  special  United  States  Indian  agent,  and  Thomas  Downs,  esq., 
I'^nited  States  Indian  agent,  dated  July  6, 1905. 

Mr.  O'Brien  here  read  Exhibit  29  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Graham  (referring  to  the  original  of  Exhibit  29).  T  suppose 
this  notation  is  on  your  photographic  copy  also? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes,  sir;  every  mark. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  the  initials? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes;  every  mark. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  the  indorsements  on  the  back  of  it ;  where  do 
they  appear? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  The  indorsements  do  appear  there,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Every  mark  upon  the  face. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  I  don't  myself  understand  these  indorsements 
stamped  on  the  back  of  it.  If  any  gentleman  here  wishes  to  look  at 
the  accuracy  of  the  copy,  which  is  a  photographic  copy  made,  he  may 
do  so,  and  confirm  them.  I  have  followed  the  reading  and  it  is  a^ 
curate.  The  photographed  copy  will  be  admitted  of  record  and  you 
can  retain  the  original. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  The  next  document  I  wish  to  read  and  offer  in  evi- 
dence is  the  report  of  Thomas  Downs,  special  United  States  Indian 
agent,  made  to  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  dated  June  13, 1905. 

Mr.  O'Brien  here  read  Burch's  Exhibit  No.  80  to  the  committee. 
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BuRcn*8  Exhibit  No.  30. 

Department  of  the  iNTERroR, 
United  States  Indian  Service. 
White  Earth  Affency,  Minn.,  June  IS,  1905, 

The  honorable  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  in  compliance  with  ofR:!e  tele^rnms  dated 
Washington,  D.  0.,  June  1  and  3,  1905,  respectively,  I  visited  the  White  Earth 
Indian  Reservation,  and  made  the  investigation  required,  and  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  relative  thereto;  the  following  inclosures  are  made  a  part  of  this 
report : 

Exhibit  A.  Sworn  statement  of  old  Mississippi  Chippewa  Chief  Maj'-zhuck- 
ke-ge-shlg. 

Exhibit  B.  Sworn  statement  of  Peen-de-gay-ge-shig,  Chipiiewa  Chief. 

Exhibit  C.  Sworn  statement  of  Wadena,  Chippewa  Chief. 

Exhibit  D.  Sworn  statement  of  Nah-she-ka-we-gah-bow,  a  full-blood  Indian. 

Exhibit  K,  Sworn  statement  of  Mah-je-ge-shig,  Chippewa  Chief. 
.    Exhibit*  F.  Council  proceed  I  np'S. 

In  the  statement  of  old  Mississippi  Chief  May-zhuck-ke-ge-shlg,  referred  to 
in  yonr  mes:«<agc  oL  June  1st  as  complaining  bitterly,  he  makes  no  complaint 
about  the  manner  of  making  allotments,  but  he  does  complain  that  the  Indians 
charge  him  with  being  in  collusion  with  the  ngent  in  procuring  the  best  allot- 
ments for  the  mixed-blood  Indians;  he  also  complains  that  he  la  charged  with 
having  received  a  bribe  of  $50.00  from  the  agent  to  remain  away  during  the 
allotment. 

Exhibit  **  B  "  Is  a  stsitement  made  by  Peen-de-gay-ge-shIg,  a  full-blood  Chlp- 
I)ewa  Indian.     He  states  in  his  complaint  that  notices  of  the  time  for  making 
the  allotment  was  posted  in  many  places  on  the  reservation.     Said  notices 
stated  that  the  allotment  would  begin  on  the  24th  d«y  of  April,  1905;  that  on 
Sunday,  the  23rd  day  of  April,  he  came  to  the  agency  office  for  the  purpose  of 
l)eing  ready  to  file  his  claim  for  an  allotment;  that  upon  his  arrival  he  was 
surprised  to  see  a  large  number  of  mixed-blood  Indians  lined  up  in  front  of  the 
agency  office ;  that  the  agent  told  him,  upon  inquiry,  that  be  did  not  know  why 
they  were  in  line;  that  he  learned  afterwards  that  they  were  given  numbers 
entitling  them  to  their  places  In  the  line,  and  were  told  that  they  would  be 
allotted  on  these  numbers;  that  he  immediately  called  a  council  of  tlie  full 
bloods  who  were  unquestionably  entitled  to  allotments;  that  at  the  council  he 
was  appointed  to  see  the  agent,  to  ascertain  how  the  allotting  was  to  be  done ; 
that  he  got  no  satisfaction  from  the  agent,  who  simply  stattnl  that  he  bad  his 
instructions  and  would  proceed  to  allot  the  land  in  accordance  therewith ;  that 
the  Indians  wanted  the  agent  to  telegraph  the  commissioner  and  ask  that  some 
one  be  seut  to  explain  to  them  how  the  allotting  w^as  to  be  done;  that  the 
agent  refused  to  do  this,  but  advised  the  full-blood  Indians  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  witness  the  allotting  and  protest  when  they  found  anyone  trying  to 
secure  an  allotment  who  tliey  thought  was  not  entitled;  that  this  plan  was 
adupted  as  a  last  expedient,  after  he  had  told  the  Indians  that  the  agent  re- 
fused to  telegraph  to  the  commissioner.    He  states  that  after  the  full  bloods 
i«een  the  situation  and  found  that  they  could  get  no  help  from  the  agent,  some 
Kind  of  arrangement  was  made  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  a  full-blood  and  a 
mixed-blood   Indian  should  be  allotted  alternately,  but   that  each   full-blood 
Indian  should  have  the  right  to  select  the  mixed  bloo^l  who  should  be  allotted 
with  him.    He  states  that  this  would  have  been  satisfactoi-y,  but  that  it  was 
not  Parried  out,  as  the  mixed  bloods  were  given  the  host  show.    He  states  that 
when  the  lines  were  formed  and  they  were  ready  to  begin  allotting  the  agent 
went  out  and  got  the  old  chief,  May-zhiick  ke-gc-shig  and  gave  a  little  girl  to 
him,  and  they  passed  in  and  were  the  first  to  be  allotted ;  the  little  girl  was 
Margaret  Lynch,  a  daughter  of  a  white  man,  and  not  entitled  to"  an  allotment 
under  the  law;  that  she  received  the  best  and  most  valual)lo  allotjnenl  on  the 
rea(»rvat!on.    After  this  the  agent  got  another  full-blood  Indian,  who  came  in 
with  Mrs.  Lynch,  the  mother  of  Margaret  Lynch.     This  plan  worked  all  right 
for  a  while,  after  which  only  mixed-blood  Indians  came  In.    He  states  that  the 
committee  raised  objection  to  the  allotting  to  Margaret  I^ynch  and  her  mother 
au'l  quite  a  large  number  of  others,  but  that  the  agent  paid  no  attention  to 
their  objections,  but  coutinued  to  make  allotments.    He  states  that  a  very  few 
fall  bloods  had  minutes  of  the  land  they  wanted,  and  some  of  them  have  not 
yet  received  their  allotmenta. 
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The  stntenieiit  iiinrktHl  '-Exhibit  C"  is  made  by  Wadeim,  a  fnU-blood  (Till*- 
pewa  chief.  He  Rays  that  the  full-blood  Indians  are  not  satisfied  with  tbe 
wny  the  allotments  were  made;  that  the  fuIl-bloiKl  Indians  understood  that 
th(\v  were  to  be  given  first  choice  and  that  this  was  not  done. 

The  statement  marked  "Exhibit  D  *'  Is  made  by  Nah-she-k:i-we-gah-b<nv.  a 
full-hlnod  Indian:  he  slates  that  he  was  present  during  tlie  allotiuent  and  tliat 
only  mixeil  bloods  wore  in  line  at  first;  after  the  Indians  had  held  a  coancil, 
th»'  full  bloods  and  mlxiHi  bli^nls  were  alIotte«i  alteniately;  there  was  only  oiie 
allotment  that  Avas  not  satisfactory  to  him;  thjit  was  the  white  child  who  came 
In  with  tbe  old  Chief  May-zhnck  ke-jre-shig.  whom  it  w|is  claimed  was  not  en- 
titled tr)  nn  allotment:  he  states  that  due  and  snfnc*lent  notice  was  given  of  the 
tinu*  the  land  was  to  be  allotted. 

The  statement  marked  "  Exhibit  E  "  was  made  by  Chief  Mah-je-ge-shi):.  a 
full-bl(KKl  Chippewa  Indian:  he  staters  tliat  lie  Is  personally  acquainted  with 
Margaret  Lynch,  who  was  recently  allotted  a  tract  of  land  on  the  White  Earth 
UesiM'vnlion,  and  that  she  has  no  Indian  blooil,  hence  Is  not  entitled  to  un  .iiiot 
ment ;  he  further  staters  that  lie  is  oi»posed  to  the  allotting  of  timl)er  laadfi.  fur 
the  reason  that  during  the  allotting  the  ndxed  bhtods  (nearly  wliite)  sccuml 
the  best  allotments. 

A  careful  insiKH!tion  of  the  council  proceedings,  marked  "  Exhibit  F,"  t«v 
gether  with  the  sw^irn  statements  alK»ve  referred  to,  show  that  the  full-bhKul 
Indians  were  and  still  are  very  much  dissatisfied  witli  the  manner  in  wh'ch 
tlie  allotments  were  and  are  still  being  made.  That  there  is  some  reason  for 
their  dissatisfaction  there  seems  to  be  no  doul)t.  A  ciH>y  of  the  notices  posted 
up  giving  notice  of  this  allotment  is  enclosed  herewith  and  niarlsed  "Exhibit 
(t."  It  will  be  stK'n  from  this  notice  that  the  allotment  was  to  begin  on  tbe 
24th  day  of  April.  1905. 

It  appears  from  all  of  the  statements  and  proceedings  of  the  council  tliat 
when  the  full-blood  Indians  arrived  at  the  agency  on  the  morning  when  tbe 
allotting  was  to  begin,  according  to  said  notices,  they  found  a  large  number  of 
mixed  blorxls  in  line  waiting  the  time  to  commence  tlie  filing  of  their  applica 
tlons:  and  notwithstanding  the  agent  i?a!d  they  were  there  without  his  *vi;- 
sent  or  approval,  yet  he  did  not  disiHM"s<»  them:  the  only  satisfaction  he  jmtv 
the  full  bloods  was  lor  them  to  st»i<H.H  a  commlttw*  to  witness  the  allotting  aud 
file  prolrsts  airainst  those  whom  they  thought  were  not  entitled;  after  coawtler- 
in;:  this  they  madi/  some  kind  of  an  agreement  by  which  a  full  hln<Kl  \\u\  .1 
mixed  blood  was  to  be  admitteil  alternately,  the  full  bbMHl  to  have  the  rishi 
to  sel<*<'t  the  mixwl  blood  who  was  to  go  in  with  h»m;  this  agreement  wsi* 
violateii  after  a  while  and  none  but  mixed  bloods  presented  themselves. 

It  ai)pears  the  first  (»nes  who  pri^sented  themselves  for  allotment  was  the 
old  chief,  May-zhuck-ke-ge-shig.  and  Margaret  Lj*nch.  The  Indians  say  thnt 
the  old  chief  had  select chI  some  one  else,  but  that  the  agent  pnshetl  the  one  he 
had  selected  aside  and  gjive  the  little  girl  Margaret  Lynch  to  him.  Mrs.  I^ncb. 
thi*  niotht-r  of  Margaret,  came  in  with  ilie  siK!ond  full-blood;  both  Mrs.  Lynch 
and  Margaret  wer;»  objected,  to. 

TIio  allotment  list  shows  tliat  1.628  allotments  have  already  been  made:  of 
these  5tM>  are  full-bloods  and  1,122  are  mixed  bloods;  418  of  the  full-bloods 
have  lM!en  aliotttHl  in  what  Is  known  as  the  pine  district  and  88  on  agricul- 
tural lands:  51-S  mixed  bloods  in  the  pine  district  and  GOl  on  agricultural  lands. 
As  tlieic  lla^  been  no  estimate  made  of  the  timber,  I  am  unable  to  determine 
who  of  those  who  have  been  allotted  have  got  the  best  of  it.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  fulI-bI(MHl  Indian  is  slow  to  make  up  his  mind:  in  this  case  they  took 
it  for  granted  that  if  they  were  at  the  agency  at  the  time  the  notice  stated  tbe 
allotting  would  begin  no  one  would  be  allowed  to  obtain  any  advantage  over 
them.  To  their  surprise,  when  they  reached  the  agency  they  found  a  large 
number  of  mixetl  blooils,  many  of  them  strangers,  all  ready  In  line  waiting  to 
be  admitted  to  the  office. 

These  allotments  mean  much  to  these  poor  Indians,  as  it  Is  the  last  oppor- 
tunity they  will  have  to  be  allotted  land  on  this  reservation.  It  seems  to  me 
an  effort  should  have  been  made  to  disimrse  the  mixed  bloods;  falling  In  tbls. 
the  allotment  shouhl  have  been  itostiMUied  to  some  future  date,  and  a  council 
called  to  arrange  some  satisfa<'tory  plan.  I  have  called  on  the  agent  for  ft 
statement  of  the  manner  he  conducted  this  allotment  and  will  make  said  stnte- 
nieiit a  iiart  of  this  reinrrt.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  acthtns  of  the  agent,  wy  il<> 
I  wish  to  do  so;  as  from  what  I  have  seen  of  him,  I  believe  hlni  to  be  thoroughly 
honest  and  <'apable;  a  little  too  nervous,  iierhaps.  but  absolutely  fearless  hi  th^ 
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diKi'harge  of  lil8  duties,  nnd  that  lie  has  endeavored  to  make  this  allotment  in.- 
partlnlly:  but  I  do  think  thnt  the  mixed  bloods  got  the  best  of  the  land:, 
esiieclally  In  the  timber  district  ait<l  with  their  knowledge  of  the  situation, 
took  an  unfair  advanta^  of  the  fnll  bli3ods.  As  I  understand  from  their  8t;»te- 
meiits  and  from  their  talks  at  the  council,  very  few  of  the  full  bloods  had 
minutes  of  the  land  they  wanted ;  not  so  with  the  mixed  bloods  as  they  were 
prepared  with  minutes  of  all  the  best  lands:  the  list  of  allotments  made  up  to 
this  time  shows  that  the  full-blood  Indians  have  received  quite  a  large  number 
of  timber  tracts;  it  Is  not  apparent  that  these  tracts  are  of  any  value,  as  the 
aj^nt  selected  lands  for  many  full  bloods  who  had  no  mhuites  and  »s  there  Ii.is 
never  been  an  estimate  made  of  the  timber,  he  had  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
they  were  good  or  bad  selections.  The  mixed  bloods,  however,  with  their 
minutes  were  able  to  make  the  best  selections. 

Another  thing  complained  of  was  the  giving  out  of  numbers  to  mixed  bloods 
who  were  in  line  on  Sunday.  Although  this  was  done  without  the  knowledge 
or  consent  of  the  agent  and  Ignored  by  him.  yet  It  was  deceiving  to  the  full 
bloods,  as  they  understood  it  gave  the  holder  precedence  In  the  allotting.  These 
numbers  were  given  out  by  the  caption  of  the  Indian  police  for  the  purpose,  as 
be  says,  of  maintaining  order.  This  captain  Is  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Lynch,  the 
mother  of  Margaret,  who,  it  is  said,  received  the  most  valuable  allotment  on 
the  reservation  and  of  whom  most  complaint  was  made. 

Most  of  the  full  bloods  are  poor  men,  who  are  struggling  to  make  a  living  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  They  are  unfamiliar  with  the  white  man's  wi^y 
of  taking  advantage  of  situations  and,  being  naturally  slow  In  their  actions, 
hence  were  totally  unpreparetl  to  assert  and  obtain  their  rights  at  the  time  the 
allotments  were  being  made. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  the  bad  feeling  which  exists  among  the  full-blood 
Indians,  and  In  the  interests  of  fair  play,  I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  rec- 
ommend that  the  agent  be  instructed  to  declare  all  allotments  made  under  the 
Hteenerson  Act  on  the  White  Earth  Reseriatlon  null  and  void,  and  that  be 
have  estimates  of  the  timber  made  on  each  40-acre  tract,  and  that  these  esti- 
mates be  kept  on  file  in  the  agency  office  so  thj»t  all  of  those  who  are  eMtitle<l 
to  participate  in  this  allotment  may  have  access  to  them :  that  he  convene  a 
council  of  the  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  committee  of  Ave  persons 
to  assist  in  the  allotting  of  this  land,  two  members  of  this  committee  to  be 
full-blood  Indians  who  are  entitled  to  participate  in  this  allotment  and  two 
members  to  be  mixed  bloods  who  are  also  entitled  to  participate  In  this  allot- 
ment, the  agent  to  be  the  other  member;  that  as  soon  as  the  timber  estimates 
have  been  made  and  filed  in  the  office,  the  agent  have  printed  notices  poste«l  in 
conspicuous  places  over  the  reser^'atlon  and  also  send  word  out  to  the  various 
bands  of  Indians  that  on  a  certain  day  the  books  will  be  o])ened  for  the  allot- 
ment of  land;  that  a  full-blood  and  a  mixed  blood  be  alloted  alternately,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  done.  In  this  way.  It  seems  to  me,  the  rights  of  the  full  bloods 
will  \ye  protected,  and  no  harm  will  be  done  to  the  mixed  bloods.  If  this  plan 
Is  follower!,  the  agent,  having  these  timber  estiniat<»s  before  him.  will  be  able 
to  give  anyone  who  may  want  a  timber  tract  and  has  no  minutes  as  good  a 
tract  as  Is  left  vacant  at  the  time. 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  eligibility  of  those  who  have  been 
complained  of  by  the  full-blood  Indians  and  whose  names  they  request  be 
stricken  from  the  rolls  of  this  agency.  The  agent  tells  me  that  they  were  all 
recogniaEed  and  enrolled  by  the  late  Chippewa  Commission  and  have  been 
reviving  their  annuities  from  time  to  time,  and  have  their  original  allotments 
without  protest,  hence  it  seems  their  rights  have  been  fully  recngnlzetl  by  the 

department. 

Keferring  to  the  rumor  In  connection  with  Dr.  Smith  and  <me  of  the  teachers 
In  charge  of  one  of  the  boarding  schools  of  this  reservation,  after  quietly 
investigating  the  matter.  I  find  there  is  nothing  sufficiently  tangible  to  warrant 
an  o|>en  investigation.  The  agent  has  promised  to  call  the  doctor  before  him 
and  require  him  to  be  more  careful  in  his  future  conduct.  I  trust  that  it  will 
have  the  desired  effect  and  that  your  office  will  not  be  further  annoyed  In  the 

matter. 
Trusting  this  reiwrt  will  l)e  satisfactory.  I  am. 

Very  respectfully,  Thomas  Downs, 

United  States  Special  Agent, 
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NoncB. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  undersigned  will  begin  to  made  additional 
allotments  to  White  Earth  Indians,  entitled  thereto  under  the  Steeners^  Act, 
on  Monday,  April  24,  1905. 

Simon  Michelet. 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
Dated  at — 

White  Eabth,  March  18,  1905, 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  any  of  you  wish  to  compare  the  original  and 
photographic  copy?  [No  response.]  The  photographic  copy  is  ad- 
mitted. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  now  desire  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  a 
letter  written  by  Senator  Moses  E.  Clapp  to  the  gentleman  whom  he 
addresses  as  "  Dear  Kichards,"  dated  St.  Paul,  tluly  24,  1905,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"  Wish  you  would  file  the  inclosed  papers  from  Fairbanks  and 
others  and  also  from  Bunga. 

"  Yours,  "  Moses  E.  Clapp. 

"  P.  S. — Cousin  Jim  promised  to  build  the  house  for  Bunga  as 
stated." 

Mr.  Graham  (addressing  the  reporter).  You  misht  note  in  your 
record  that  opposite  the  postscript  is  a  capital  *'  P  ''  in  red  pencil 
on  the  original,  which  shows  white  in  the  photographic  copy. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Here  is  the  inclosure  reierred  to:  Letter  signed  B. 
L.  Fairbanks  and  Gus  H.  Beaulieu,  dated  White  Earth,  Minn., 
Aiipust  12,  1005,  addressed  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Afl^irs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BUBCH*8  ExuiuiT  No.  31. 
United  States  Senate, 

Committee  to  Examine  tue  Several  Bbanghes  of  the  Civil  Sebvice. 

St.  Paxil,  July  f  4,  IBOS. 

Dear  Richards  :  Wish  you  would  file  the  inclosed  papers  from  Fairbanki 
and  others  and  also  from  Bunga. 

Yours,  Moses  E.  Clafp- 

Cousin  Jim  promised  to  l>uild  the  house  for  Bunga  as  stated. 

White  Earth,  Minn.,  August  12,  1905. 

Honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Washington^  D,  C, 

Sir:  The  und<»r8ifmed  delegates,  n^ents,  and  attorneys  In  fact,  appointed  by 
a  oouneil  of  the  White  Karth  Bnnd  of  Mississippi  Chippewa  Indians  held  it 
White  Earth,  Minnesota,  on  the  20th  day  of  July,  1905,  a  report  of  which  H 
herewith  submitted,  respectfully  represent  thjit  in  compliance  with  the  wiriiea 
of  wild  Indians  we  st.irted  for  Saint  Paul  on  Friday,  August  4th  last,  with  the 
view  of  consulting  with  the  chnirman  of  the  Senate  Indian  Committee,  Hon. 
M.  E.  Clapp,  in  n»latlon  to  the  subject  of  the  council  report  and  petition  here- 
with inclosed,  and  of  i)roceciling  from  there  to  the  city  of  Washington,  I>.  C^ 
to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  you.  as  we  were  instructed  to  do  by  the  coum'lL 

At  Saint  Paul  we  learned  that  you  were  at  Standing  Rock  Agency,  N<irth 
Dakota,  en  route  to  this  reservation,  so  we  immediately  returned  here.' 

Since  our  return  we  have  ienniod  that  you  had  proceeded  direct  to  WashliiJJ- 
ton  from  Standing  Rock,  and  therefore  you  would  not  come  here. 

In  view  of  this,  we  dwided  to  submit  the  wishes  of  the  Indians  by  referciu'e 
to  the  said  council  reiM)rt  and  i)olition,  together  with  the  following  statement: 

On  or  about  March  20,  1005,  a  grea*  many  notices  signed  by  Simon  Michelet. 
United  States  Indian  agent  here,  were  ix)sted  in  all  the  stores  and  poMl^ 
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buildings  of  this  reservation,  setting  fortli  that  tlie  allotting  of  lands  under 
the  "  Steenerson  Act "  would  be  commenced  on  April  24,  1!)05. 

On  April  23rd,  the  day  prior  to  the  date  set  for  the  commencement  of  the 
allotting  of  lands,  a  line  composed  very  largely  of  nonresident  mixed  bloods, 
was  formed  in  front  of  the  agency  oflice  with  the  view  to  following  precedents 
established  by  land  offices  whenever  public  lands  arc  (>r)encd  to  settlement,  «s 
they  believed  this  rule  to  be  the  recognized  method  when  unusual  efforts  were 
being  nuide  to  secure  choice  tracts. 

To  this  line  the  full  bloods  strongly  objected,  because  many  persons  who 
formed  It  were  not  recognized  by  the  former  as  having  treaty  rights. 

The  mixed  bloods  kept  in  line,  however,  and  a  compromise  was  effected 
whereby  another  line,  exclusively  of  full  bloods,  was  formed  opposite  that  of 
the  m!xed  bloods,  and  the  allotting  of  land  was  then  commenced. 

The  first  person  who  received  an  allotment  In  the  full-blood  lino  was  Me- 
irtia-ke-ge-shig,  the  principal  chief  of  the  White  Earth  bJinds.  and  the  first  nllot- 
ment  of  the  mixed-blood  line  was  given  to  a  little  girl,  Margaret  Lynch,  whose 
rights  are  denied  by  the  band,  and  in  this  manner  allotments  were  given  to  a 
foil  blood  and  a  mixed  blood  alternately  all  along  the  Hues,  so  that  one  class 
did  not  get  the  advantage  over  the  other. 

The  fj»ct  that  the  little  girl  referred  to  and  all  the  members  of  her  family, 
whose  rights  as  Chippewa  Indians  were  questioned,  were  at  the  head  of  the 
m^.xed-blood  line,  was  the  primary  and  principal  cause  of  all  the  dissatisfaction 
which  now  exists  among  the  small  faction  of  Gull  Lake  removal  Indians. 

The  full  bloods  who  did  not  receive  good  allotments  are  responsible  for 
being  unable  to  get  the  best  lands,  since  Ihey  Ignored  the  advice  of  the  officials 
of  the  Government  and  the  educated  mixed  bloods  to  go  and  exam'ne  the  lands 
of  the  reservation  generally  in  order  that  they  might  secure  good  tracts  as 
allotments  and  simply  contented  themselves  with  finding  fault  against  those 
who  did  go  into  the  field.  Not  a  single  full  blood  who  went  into  the  field  failed 
to  secure  a  good  allotment  of  land. 

An  investigation  would  undoubtedly  show  that  a  few  of  the  mixed  bloods 
got  l)etter  than  average  claims,  and  these  they  secured  at  considerable  expense, 
in  which  the  full  bloods  profited,  for,  without  exception,  the  former  got  more 
discrlptlons  and  estimate  on  pine  timber  than  they  could  use.  and  In  every 
single  Instance  they  furnished  the  remahiing  descriptions  to  such  of  the  fuli 
bloods  as  were  unable  to  go  and  examine  lands.  On  the  other  hand,  such  inves- 
tigation would  show  that  the  very  best  claims  were  secured  by  scmie  of  the 
fall  bloods,  the  Mille  I^ac  head  chief,  Wah-we-yea-cum-lg,  undoubtedly  having 
secured  the  best  pine  timber  allotment  on  the  reservation;  Me-sha-ke-ge-shlg, 
Ish-quay-geh-bow,  Nay-tow-aush,  Mah-lng-ance,  Shay-day,  and  Oshlng-aun-ah 
qnod  and  many  other  leading  members  of  the  bnnd  alomst  as  good. 

It  can  also  be  shown  that  Theodore  B.  Beaulleu,  the  Government  farmer 
here,  who  has  had  a  large  experience  In  examining  plne-tlmber  lands,  was  In 
the  woods  for  over  a  month  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  Steenersop 
Act  to  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  allotments  under  it,  and.  with 
several  assistants,  got  the  descriptions  and  estimates  of  a  large  number  of 
tracts  of  pine  lands,  which  he  gave  to  the  full-bloods  almost  exclusively,  at 
Agent  Mitchelet's  request,  and  principally  to  the  older  men  and  women  of  the 
bands.  When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the  full- 
bloods  to  thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  mixed-bloods  got  timber  claims,  the  latter 
could  not  have  got  any  advantage  over  the  former  In  the  selection  of  this  class 
of  land. 

Under  the  allotments  made  under  the  "  Nelson  Act "  the  full-bloods  secured 
the  pine  timber  on  nearly  four  townships  of  land,  while  not  to  exceed  half  a 
doxen  mixed-bloods  got  pine-timber  allotments  under  the  provisions  of  that  act 

With  eighty  per  cent  of  the  full-bloods  have  good  timber  allotments  on 
this  reservation,  the  large  majority  which  we  represent  are  anxious  to  have 
the  question  whether  there  bhould  be  a  reallotment  or  not  submitted  to  them. 
to  be  decided  by  the  vote  of  the  majority. 

When  the  protest  of  the  full-bloods  was  first  made  it  was  undoubtedly  with 
the  intention  of  only  challenging  certain  mixed-blood  Indians,  whose  rights  as 
members  of  the  Mississippi  bands  or  who  had  not  removed  here  and  taken  up 
their  residence  on  this  reservation,  and  who.  after  their  applications  liad  been 
accepted  by  the  agent,  immediately  returned  to  their  resi)ectlve  homes  outside 
the  resen ation.  to  Mllotment  rights.  But  in  the  discus.<»ions  relative  to  this 
rabjectt  the  full-bloods  have  been  lead  to  believe  by  Benjamin  Caswell,  super- 
intendent of  the  Cass  Lake  boarding  school,  and  Pln-dlg-ay-go-shlg,  both  full- 
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bloods,  that  if  a  reallotinont  takes  place  it  is  the  intention  of  tbe  Govemmcor 
to  give  the  full-bloods  the  prefei'euce,  find  thus  an  amicable  settlement  in  the 
matter  has  beeu  delayed. 

When  it  is  takeu  luto  eonsiderntion  that  Mr.  Caswell  took  advantage  of  tlie 
iKuoranco  of  a  full  blood  by  buying  his  position  in  the  full  blood  line  for  onlj 
five  dollars  and  thus  got  near  the  .head  of  it,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  tlie 
latter,  his  adxice  to  tluMu  can  nnt  be  deemed  as  being  wholly  unselfiah,  or  witb 
tho  view  to  protecting  his  ignorant  brethren. 

We  believe  that  it  now  rc^juires  only  an  explanation  by  some  official  of  tbe 
(■(»vornnuM)t  against  wh(nn  the  Indians  are  not  prejudiced  that  there  can  be  no 
discrimination  unide  in  favor  of  the  full  bloois  as  against  the  mixed  bloods  if  a 
re:  llotment  should  take  place,  to  have  the  effect  of  causing  practical  iinaniujiti 
against  any  plan  of  rt^alle>tment  and  a  desire  that  tlie  allotments  made  by  Agent 
Michelet  be  perniitte<l  to  stand. 

With  regard  to  the  legal  phase  of  the  questions  which  surround  the  order  can- 
celing the  pllotments  made  by  Agent  Michelet  under  the  Steenerson  Act,  we  coii- 
tend  that  in<ismnch  ;ik  the  rules  inider  which  the  allotments  were  made  and  tbe 
laws  governing  the  selection  of  allotments  by  Indians  have  been  observed 
strictly,  the  Government  has  not  the  authority  to  cancel  the  same  unless  fraud 
or  unjust  dlscrimiui'tion  can  be  shown,  and  in  no  event  could  the  imitx^ent  allot- 
tees be  made  suffer  for  the  acts  of  others  who  may  have  been  concerned  is 
fraudulent  transaictions  in  connection  with  their  respective  allotments. 

We  fei^l  c  nfident.  however,  that  your  aim  is  to  get  at  the  truth  of  this  mat- 
ter, and  have  no  desire  to  compel  members  of  this  reservation  to  incur  large 
ex])enFe  to  maintain  their  contentions  in  the  courts. 

Therefore  we  rosi)ectfnlly  submit   this  statement  to  you,  trusting  in  year 
desire  to  do  that  which  is  the  wish  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Indians  interested. 
Very  respiH'tfully,  yours, 

B.    Ij.    FAlRBAirKS. 

Gus  H.  Beauliku. 

Mr.  Gpaham.  Mr.  O'Brien,  can  you  enlighten  me  on  this  point? 
Was  the  tiinl)er  land  surveyed  and  staked  off  in  any  wav  so  that  a 
person  having  the  right  to  choose  an  allotment  could  go  out  and 
locate  the  ground  he  wanted  and  have  a  description  of  it?  In  other 
words,  could  he  identify  it? 

Mr.  O'Bkien.  Well,  I  understand,  of  course,  that  the  Government 
surveys  had  l)een  run  over  the  entire  reservation,  both  as  to  pine  lands 
and  agricultural  lands,  but  I  don't  know  that  the  Grovemment  had 
any  estimates  of  the  pine  on  the  diminished  reservation.  The  only 
estimates  that  had  been  made  seem  to  have  been  made  by  the  lumber 
companies  who  were  looking  forward  to  a  purchase  of  the  pine,  or 
their  agents. 

Mr.  rrRAiiA^r.  But  the  allottee  to  be  had  the  right  to  choose  SO 
acres.  That  80  acres  was  l(»cated  in  a  township  of  pme  timber.  How 
could  he  go  out,  pick  out  the  80  acres  he  wanted,  tnen  go  back  to  the 
reservatioh,  and  identify  the  80  acres  he  had  picked,  by  a  description? 

Mr.  O'Bkien.  Well,  the  only  way  he  would  be  able  to  do  that  would 
be  this:  lie  would  have  to  hire  an  experienced  timber  cruiser  who 
understood  (iovernment  monuments,  and  consequently  could  tell 
w^hen  he  was  on  a  certain  tract,  and  also  understand  estimating  pine, 
and  could  also  tell  how  much  pine  and  the  character  on  a  certain 
tract.  That,  of  course,  would  cost  considerable  money.  Then,  of 
course,  he  had  to  make  several  such  selections,  if  he  made  any,  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  of  one  or  moi'e  of  the  tracts  which  he  had 
been  over  being  taken  by  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Gkaiiam.  His  first  shot  might  miss? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes. 

ilr.  O'Brien.  I  next  desire  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  a 
letter  on  the  stationery  of  the  United  States  Senate,  addressed  to 
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Hon.  C.  F.  Larrabee,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaii-s,  signed 
Moses  E.  Clapp,  dated  July  27,  1905.  Then  follow  the  inclosure.s, 
Mr.  O'Brien  reading: 

"'  White  Earth,  Minn..  Jvly  7J,  1906. 
"  Hon.  M.  E.  Clapp, 

^^Vnited  States  Senator,  Washingtoiu  D,  C, 

"Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  herewitli  we  respectfully  submit  a  proti»st 
from  the  resident  members  of  the  Mississippi  bands  on  this  reserva- 
tion, which  we  ask  you  to  file  with  the  commissioner.  This  protest 
is  signed  by  the  representative  men  of  the  bands  referred  to  and 
expresses  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  Indians  interested."  etc. 

Also — 

'^Whitk  Eahth,  Minn.,  July  14,  1906, 

"  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

*'  Washington,  D,  C, 

"  Sir:  We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Mississippi  Chippewa 
bands  on  this  reservation,  represent  that  while  some  of  us  protested," 
etc. 

Also  another  inclosure :  "  Minutes  of  a  Council  of  the  Mississippi 
Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians."  These  minutes  are  of  a  council  of 
the  Mississippi  bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  of  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion, held  at  the  village  of  AVhite  Earth,  Minn.,  July  20, 1905. 

lU'Rni's  Exhibit  No.  32. 

United  States   Senate, 
Committee  to  K\ amine  the  Skvkkal  Hkanches  of  the  Civil  Sekvice, 

July  27,  imr,. 

HOU.  C.   F.  I.A1IKABEE, 

Acting  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs. 

Deab  Major:  At  the  request  of  the  sijniers  thereto,  I  transmit  lierewith  the 
petition  of  the  chiefs  and  some  of  the  principal  men  of  the  Chippewa  Indians 
on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  in  Minnesota,  together  with  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal which  accompanied  the  same,  signed  by  B.  L.  Fairbanks,  John  Leecj-, 
et  al.  Your  kind  consideration  of  this  matter  is  earnestly  solicited,  in  the  hope 
that  the  relief  sought  may  be  afforded. 

I  am,  very  truly,  yours.  Moses  E.  Ciapi'. 

During  recess: 

1447  Meridian  Htreet,  Washinuton,  D.  V. 


Whitk  Kakth,  Minn.,  July  I/i,  t*Mir,. 
Hon.  M.  E.  Clapp, 

United  States  Hetuitor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  Inclosed  herewith  we  respectfully  submit  a  i)rotest  from  the  resi- 
dent members  of  the  Mississippi  bands  on  this  reservation,  which  we  ask  you 
to  file  with  the  commissioner.  This  i)rotest  is  signed  by  the  representative  men 
of  the  bands  referred  to  and  expresses  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  Indians 
interested  without  regard  to  recent  complaints  made  by  some  of  tliem  about 
the  allotments  recently  made.  They  prefer  no  charges  to  those  proposed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

We  are  Informed  that  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Indian  othce  to  allot  the  lands 
on  this  reservation  under  the  "  Steenerson  Act  "  in  a  manner  that  will  be 
moat  satisfactory  to  the  Indians  interested.  If  this  is  true,  we  would  ask  that 
the  special  agent  and  Indian  Agent  Michelet  be  instructed  to  call  a  general 
council  of  the  Indians  in  order  to  have  the  latter  express  their  wishes  in  rela- 
tion to  the  matter.    We  have  not  the  least  doubt,  from  our  knowledge  of  the 

281»1— No.  10—12 4 
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existiiig  seutinicut,  that  they  will  ho  opposed  to  any  reallotiueut  of  the  land, 
but  will  Insist  th«t  those  miide  by  Auent  Micbolet  be  approved. 
Respectfully, 

B.  L.  Faibbattks, 
John  Leect, 

Joe  (his  x  mark)  Cnltt.  Chuf. 
Michael  TjACiiapexli-:^ 
Witnesses : 

John  Leecy, 

B.  L.  Fairbanks. 


White  Earth,  Minn.,  July  J4,  190). 
Hon.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Wctshingtan,  D.  C. 
Sib:  AVe,  the  imdersigned.  members  of  the  Mississippi  Chippewa  bands  on 
this  reservation,  represiMit  that  while  some  of  us  protested  against  the  allot- 
ting of  lands  to  nonresident  members  of  our  said  bands  who  hare  never  lived 
on  this  reservation,  it  was  not  the  wish  of  a  large  majority  of  the  bands  to 
have  the  lands  reallotted  in  the  manner  we  have  l)een  informed  by  our  agent 
you  have  instructed  him  to  do. 

If  you  insist  upon  having  the  lands  allotted  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the 
agent,  namely,  by  apportionment  (»f  the  timber  and  other  lauds  without  regard 
to  the  lines  of  survey  or  legal  subdivision  thereof,  the  injury  to  us  will  be 
60  great  that  the  injustice  complained  of  recently  made,  will  sink  into  Instg- 
niflcance,  for  our  allotments  would  become  valueless  for  any  purpose  whatever. 
The  manner  in  which  you  proi)Ose  to  allot  the  lands  to  us  would  benefit  only 
the  lumbermen,  who  may  i)urchase  the  timber,  by  enabling  them  to  commit 
trespass  upon  the  fractional  tra<'ts  of  those  who  would  refuse  to  sell  If  they 
eventually  decided  to  accept  the  allotments  in  the  manner  proposed,  but  who 
would  be  helpless  to  protect  themselves  without  gross  expense. 

Much  injustice  has  been  done  us  in  the  past,  but  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  proposed  to  allot  us  lands  now,  would  be  the  crowning  injustice  of  all. 

We  have  made  our  selections,  and  while  probably  not  entirely  satlidbctory 
to  some  of  us,  we  prefer  to  keep  what  we  have  intact  instead  of  having  the  land 
reallotted  to  us  in  the  manner  indicated. 

We  made  our  selections  strictly  in  conformity  with  the  laws  under  whicb 
our  additional  allotments  were  authorized,  and  we  ask  that  these  allotments 
be  approved,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  expense  imposed  upon  us  in  secvr 
Ing  them. 

The  wish  expressed  herein  is  not  conflned  to  only  a  few  of  the  members  of 
the  band  Interested,  but  it  is  the  unanimous  wish  of  all  concerned  and  this 
could  be  easily  verified  by  the  si>ecial  agent  now  here. 
Respectfully, 

May  zhuck  ke  ge  bhig  (his  x  mark).  Chief. 

William  (his  x  mark)  Potteb,  Chief, 

Ke  CHE  MAH  QUAH  (his  X  mark). 

John  Hands. 

Truman  Beaulieu. 

Hbnby  (his  X  mark)  Bellanoeb. 

William  H.  Johnson. 

Ed  (his  X  mark)  Tanneb. 

John  Leect. 

Davu>  MoAbthub. 

Sah  quod  (his  X  mark). 

Pedah  noh  quod  (his  x  mark). 

NoH  SHE  ke  von  gobbow  (bis  X  mark). 

Willlam  (his  X  mark)  Pabxkb. 

Joe  (his  x  mark)  Bbode. 

Joe  Cbutt  (his  x  mark),  Chief. 

Dot  com  e  ge  bhio  (his  z  mark). 

Jack  ski  fen  day  (his  x  mark). 

Alrn   (his  X  mark)  Dash. 

Witnesses  lo  the  above  sl;rnntun»s: 
John  Leecy. 
B.  L.  Fairbanks. 
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Minutes  of  a  Ooungil  of  the  Missibsippi  Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  on  the 
White  Earth  Reservation,  Held  at  the  White  Earth  Hall,  in  the  Vil- 
lage OF  White  Earth,  Minnesota,  July  20.  1905. 

Notice  of  the  meeting  of  said  council  having  been  given  according  to  the 
tribal  customs  of  said  bands,  and  the  duly  accredited -members  thereof  having 
met  in  council  at  the  time  and  place  above  mentioned,  the  following  proceedings 
were  had,  that  is  to  say : 

Shay  day  was  elected  chairman  of  the  council,  and  be  designateil  H.  Selkirk 
as  secretary  and  Theo.  B.  Beaulieu  as  interpreter  thereof.  The  object  of  the 
council  was  then  stated  to  be  for  the  puri)08e  of  taking  some  immediate  steps 
against  the  general  annulment  of  the  allotments  made  by  Simon  Michelet, 
United  States  Indian  agent  of  the  White  Earth  Indian  Agency.  Minnesota,  com- 
menced on  April  24th,  1905,  and  continued  from  day  to  day  until  the  30th  day 
of  June  last,  under  the  "  Steenerson  Act/' 

After  some  discussion  the  following  resolution  was  offered  and  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  council : 

Whereas  under  an  act  of  Ck>ngress  known  as  the  "  Steenerson  Act "  Simon 
Michelet,  United  States  Indian  agent,  under  the  authority  and  direction  of  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  allotted  lands  to  the  members  of  said 
bands  ami  others  entitled  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  said  act  and  accord- 
ing to  the  express  promises  of  the  commissioners  who  negotiated  the  act  of 
January  14,  1889,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  and  civilization  of  the  Chiiv 
pewa  Indians  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,"  eiich  an  additional  allotment  of  eighty 
acres:  and 

Whi^reas  the  said  Indians  made  their  selections  of  land  as  prescribed  by  law, 
and  the  same  was  duly  allotted  to  them  by  Simon  Michelet  as  aforesaid;  and 

Whereas  on  account  of  certain  complaints  made  by  a  minority  of  said 
bands,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  has  instructed  the  annulment  of  the 
said  allotments  by  the  Indian  agent,  and  directed  the  latter  to  reallot  the  lands 
to  said  Indians  with  the  assistance  of  a  special  Indian  agent  designated  for 
that  purpose;  and 

Whereas  the  said  bands  do  not  believe  the  saiil  conunlssioner  has  any 
authority  under  the  laws  of  the  Unite<l  States  to  cause  the  aninilnienr  »)f  said 
allotments  without  the  consent  of  the  allottees,  or  unless  frau<l  was  committed 
in  the  allotting  of  all  the  said  lands  under  the  **  Steenerson  Act  *' ;  and 

Kecognizing  the  injustice  of  setting  aside  all  the  allotments  and  reallot- 
tiug  the  same  as  prescribed  and  directed  by  the  honorable  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  as  conveyed  to  said  bands  by  the  said  Indian  agent,  the  mem- 
liers  of  the  said  bands  have,  through  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
imauimously  agreed  that,  without  regard  to  the  comi»laint8  made  by  a  portion 
of  them,  the  allotments  made  by  the  f»ald  Indian  agent,  where  found  to  have 
be«i  made  in  conformity  with  law  and  regular  in  every  respect,  should  not  be 
annulled  or  otherwise  disturbed;  and  it  is  the  wish  of  said  bands  that  only 
those  of  their  numbers  who  have  not  established  a  residence  upon  the  White 
Earth  Reservation,  as  provided  by  the  agreement  of  1889,  shall  have  their 
allotments  annulled :  Now,  therefore 

Renolved  hy  the  said  hands  of  Mississippi  Chippetoa  Indians  in  coun- 
cil assembled.  That  B.  L.  Fairbanks  and  Gus  H.  Beaulieu  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  designated  and  appointed  the  delegates,  agents,  and  attorneys  in  £act 
of  saiid  tmnds  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  there, 
in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  our  said  bands,  present  to  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  the  wishes 
of  said  bands  as  hereinbefore  set  forth,  and  to  request  and  urge  that  the  allot- 
ments made  by  the  said  Simon  Michelet,  United  States  Indian  agent,  be  not 
annulled  or  disturbed,  and  to  use  every  effort  to  have  the  order  of  annullment 
revoked. 

And  in  their  efforts  to  have  such  order  revoked  our  delegates,  agents,  and 
attorneys  in  fact  are  hereby  authorized  to  Incur  such  expenses  as  they  may 
deem  proper  to  secure  a  proper  presentation  of  oar  said  wishes. 

The  council  then  adjourned  without  day. 

I,  the  undendgned,  interpreter  of  the  council,  the  foregoing  of  which  is  a 
report,  certify  that  said  report  was  read  in  said  council  and  interpreted  by  me 
before  its  adoption  by  the  council,  and  that  it  represents  the  wishes  of  said  bands, 

as  stated  In  council/ 

Theo.  B.  Beaulieu,  Interpreter. 
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We,  the  undei'sigiKHl.  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  council,  the  foregoloR  of 
which  Is  a  report,  certify  that  said  council  was  called,  constituted,  and  held 
according  to  the  tribal  customs  of  said  bands,  that  said  report  Is  correct  and 
true  and  represents  the  wishes  of  said  bands. 

Shay  (his  x  mark)  day, 

Chairman. 

HeNBY    8ELKIBK, 

Secretary. 

I,  the  undersigned,  United  States  Indian  agent  of  the  White  Elarth  Indian 
Agency.  Minnesota,  hereby  certify  that  I  was  awaited  upon  by  a  committee  of 
two  persons,  namely,  Budigonse  and  Alndus-o-geshlg,  chiefs  of  the  MlsdsslnU 
bands,  who  notified  me  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  the  foregoing  of  whidi 
Is  a  report,  and  represented  to  me  that  said  council  was  held  as  stated  and  tliat 
said  rei)ort  represented  the  wishes  of  a  large  majority  of  said  bands;  and  in 
view  of  said  notification  and  the  statements  of  said  committee,  I  believe  the  said 
report  to  be  correct  and  true. 

Dated  at  White  Earth,  Minn.,  this  29th  day  of  July,  1005. 

Simon  Micuelet, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  reauire- 
ments  of  the  calling  of  a  lawful  council  were  complied  with,  as  snown 
here? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  expect  to  prove  by  one 
of  the  witnesses  who  have  not  appeared,  i)ut  will  oe  here  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  offer  direct  evidence  as  to  that? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  We  are  going  to  try  to.  That's  what  we  are  going  to 
try  to  give  the  committee,  and  for  that  reason  we  are  putting  in 
everything  we  can  find  that  seems  to  be  pertinent  to  this  matter,  in 
order  that  Ihey  may  understand  this  matter  thoroughly.  Now,  that 
finishes  the  representations  made  by  the  Indian  Bureau  by  some  of 
the  Indians  speaking  through  Senator  Clapp,  and  I  now  wish  to  read 
from  one  of  the  original  books  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
a  letter  dated  September  6,  1905,  from  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs Leupp  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  found  in  book  marked 
**  correspondence,  land  division,"  volume  396,  page  264. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  Indian  Bureau? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  gentleman  desire  to  look  further  at  the 
copy  and  originals?    It  is  substantially  a  correct  copy. 

Tliere  is  no  response  to  the  chairman's  inquiry. 

The  Chairman.  The  copy  is  admitted. 

Mr.  O'Brien  here  reads  letter.  Exhibit  No.  33,  to  the  committee. 

BUBK'S  EXHIBIT  No.  33. 

[Letter  from  i!ommlsfiloni*r  liOnpp  to  Secretary  of  Interior.     Letter  Book  790,  Vol.  .W, 

Land  Division,  Office  Indian  AflTairH.] 

Depabtment  of  the  Intebiob, 

Office  of  Iivdian  Affatbs, 
Washington,  Septemher  6, 1905. 
The  bonorable  the  Secbetary  of  the  Intebiob. 

Sib  :  Under  date  of  May  20th  last,  May-zhuc-ke-ge-shig,  principal  chief  of  tbe 
Mississippi  Chippewas  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  appealed  to  thii  office 
for  assistam'e  and  advice  in  connection  with  the  additional  allotmeDta  to  th€ 
Mississippi  Chipi>ewas  under  the  "  Steenerson  Act."  The  old  diief  dalmed  to 
have  been  *'  shnmefuHy  treated  "  by  Agent  Micheiet  In  placing  under  his  charge 
an  alleged  white  child — Margaret  Lynch — who  was  granted  an  allotmeDt  along 
with  himself  and  others  under  said  act ;  that  this  had  caused  him  great  pain  and 
sorrow,  because  of  the  belief  of  some  of  the  Indians  that  he  was  Instminental* 
in  securing  the  allotment  for  the  child  in  question.    He  alao  claimed  that  tbe 
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mixed  bloods  had  secured  the  most  valuable  timber  lands  in  their  allotments. 
much  to  the  prejudice  and  injury  of  the  full  bloods,  and  requested  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  matter  to  the  end  that  justice  and  equitj'  might  be  done  the  full 
bloods  in  securing  their^additional  allotments  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
For  your  further  information  in  the  premises,  May-zhuc-ke-ge-shig's  letter  is 
transmitted  herewith. 

The  facts  stated  by  the  chief,  and  the  conditions  disclosed  by  his  letter,  seemed 
to  call  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  allotments  that  were  then  being  made 
l^  Agent  Michelet.  Accordingly,  on  June  1st  Special  Agent  Downs  was  in- 
stmcted  by  wire  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  entire  matter  relating 
to  the  allotments  under  the  Steenerson  Act 

Under  date  of  June  13th,  Special  Agent  Downs  submitted  his  report,  trans- 
mitting therewith  the  sworn  statements  of  a  number  of  the  leading  Indians  of 
the  reservation  and  of  Agent  Michelet,  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
allotments  had  been  made.  As  the  report  will  be  sent  herewith  for  your  In- 
formation it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  review  the  same  in  detail.  After  a 
clear  statement  of  the  results  of  his  investigation,  the  special  agent  recom- 
mended, in  substance,  that  the  allotments  made  by  Agent  Michelet  be  annulled : 
that  an  estimate  of  the  timber  on  each  forty-acre  tract  be  made,  the  same  to  be 
placed  on  file  at  the  agency  so  that  all  interested  parties  may  have  access  to  the 
same,  and  that  new  allotments  be  made,  etc. 

Based  upon  the  special  agent's  reix)rt  and  reconimoudation,  on  July  6th  the 
office  instrucled  Suporvis<^)r  Sam  B.  Davis  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  pine  and 
hard  wood  timbers  standing  and  growing  upon  the  tribal  lands  of  tlie  reserva- 
tion. On  the  same  date  the  office  ad<lrcss<Ml  a  letter  to  Agent  Mlcheler  and 
Special  Agent  Downs,  jointly,  annulling  the  allotments  already  made  under  said 
act,  and  directing  new  allotments  by  them  in  accordance  with  the  si>ecial  agent's 
recommendation,  after  an  estimate  of  the  timber  shall  have  been  made  by 
Sui>ervisor  Davis.  For  your  further  Information  a  copy  of  said  letter  Is  sent  to 
you  herewith. 

While  wailing  for  an  estimate  of  the  timber  by  Sui>er visor  Davis,  on  July  2Tth 
Hon.  Moses  E.  Clapp  submitted  to  the  office  a  petition  of  B.  I..  Fairbanks  and 
others,  protesting  against  a  reallotment  of  the  lands,  as  contempla  ed  by  the 
Instructions  of  July  6th.  This  petition  and  protest  are  not  now  In  the  office,  and 
can  not,  therefore,  be  submitted  herewith.  However,  under  date  of  August 
2l8t  Senator  Glapp  referred  to  the  office  a  statement  by  B.  L.  Fairbanks  and  Gus 
Beanlieu  relative  to  the  matter,  and  a  similar  i>etltlon.  signed  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Mississippi  Chippewas,  referring  to  the  i>etItion  of  July  20th,  and  pro- 
testing against  the  annulment  of  the  allotments  made  by  Agent  Michelet  and  a 
reallotment  of  the  lands,  as  contemplated  by  the  instructions  of  July  6th.  The 
reasons  for  such  protest  are  guite  fully  stated  In  the  fietltlon.  The  petition  and 
the  statement  of  Messrs.  Fairbanks  and  Beaulleu  are  transmitted  herewith. 

The  report  of  Supervisor  Davis,  submlttwi  an  estimate  of  the  timber  on  the 
White  B3arth  lands,  was  received  on  Auirust  29th :  but  In  view  of  the  petitions 
and  protests  alwve  referred  to.  the  office  Is  of  the  opinion  that  an  inspector 
should  be  sent  to  the  White  Karth  Reservation  to  ai«certaln  the  actual  wishes 
of  the  Indians  in  the  premises.  It  can  not  be  told  from  the  Information  now 
at  hand  whether  a  majority  of  the  Indians  Is  In  favor  of  an  annulment  of  the 
allotments  made  by  Agent  Michelet  or  not.  It  is  therefore  ro'^iK^ctfully  recom- 
mended that  Inspector  McLaughlin  be  sent  to  the  White  Earth  Reservation  as 
early  as  practicable,  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  Indians  in  the 
matter  of  said  additional  allotments — that  Is,  whether  a  majority  of  the  In- 
dians prefer  that  the  allotments  as  made  by  Agent  Michelet  shall  stand,  or 
whether  they  prefer  to  "  draw "  for  the  choice  of  selections  under  a  system 
similar  to  drawing  for  homesteads  by  the  whites  where  Indian  lands  are  to  be 
>pened  for  settlement,  the  allotments  In  the  order  of  the  selections  to  be  made 
dither  by  a  special  agent  of  this  office,  or  by  a  sijeclal  agent  and  Agent  Michelet 
jointly,  as  you  may  designate. 

In  case  Inspector  Mcliaughlin  Is  Instructeil  with  this  duty,  he  should  be  In- 
itmcted  to  hold  a  council  of  the  Indians,  with  as  large  an  attendance  as  can 
t>e  procured,  and  obtain  from  them  an  Individual  expression  of  their  desires 
ind  views,  and  to  adopt  such  other  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  adult  Indians.  He  should  also  be  cautioned 
:o  employ  an  interi»retor  who  is  not  only  competent,  but  who  can  be  trusted  to 
interpret  honestly  that  which  is  sjiid. 

The  iMipers  submitted  herewith  shouhl  be  returned  to  the  files  of  this  office 
ifter  action  by  the  department. 

Verr  respectfully.  F.  E.  Leupp,  CotrtmiAsiotveT. 
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!Mr.  O'Brien.  The  next  thing  that  we  wish  to  produce  or  offer  in 
evidence  is  the  report  of  Agent-Inspector  McLaughlin.  I  am  unfor- 
tunately not  able  to  present  the  original  for  the  insi>ection  of  the 
committee,  for  the  reason  that  shortly  after  the  opening  statanent 
si<?ned  by  Judge  Burch  was  presented  to  the  Committee,  in  which  a 
reference  was  made  to  Inspector  McLaughlin's  conduct  on  the  reser- 
vation, the  Secretary  of  trie  Interior  called  for  the  original  report 
made  by  Inspector  McLaughlin,  and  it  was  therefore  ti-ansmitted 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  to  the  Interior  Department,  and  I 
have  only  the  photogi'aphic  copy  of  it  left.  I  can  oflEer  it  in  evidence 
and  request  that  it  be  compared  with  the  original  when  the  commit- 
tee gets  back  to  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  here  that  is  familiar  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughlin's signature  who  desires  to  look  at  it?  Mr.  Beaulieu,  do  yoii 
desire  to  inspect  the  signature  ? 

Mr.  Benulicii  inspects  the  signature,  remarking.  "  That  looks  like 
: 

Mr.  LiNNEN  (examining  signature).   Yes;  that  is  his  signature. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  conditions  you  mention,  you  may  read 
it :  it  may  go  in. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  This  is  a  report,  signed  by  James  McLaughlin. 
United  States  Indian  inspector,  addressed  to  the  honorable  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  dated  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  October  6,  1905. 

Mr.  O'Brien  here  i-ead  the  report  above  referred  to,  which  i? 
marked  '*  Exhibit  34.'' 

HrRni's  Ex n  FRIT  No.  34. 

Department  of  the  Interior. 
T'NiTFD  States  Indian  Service, 
St,  Paul  Minnesota,  October  0,  190.1 

The  hononible  the  Sf.cbetary  of  the  Intkbiob. 

Watch  ingtoii,  I),  C. 

Sir:  Uiulor  (l<M>artiiieut  instructi«>iiH  of  tlie  7tb  uUimo.  I  have  the  honor  lo 
report  the  result  of  a  council  held  by  nie  with  the  IiuHaiis  of  the  White  Earth 
Keservatlon.  Minnesota,  relative  to  the  allolnients  recently  made  to  theui  b.^ 
Af^ent  Micbelet  under  tlie  Steenerson  Act. 

My  sai<l  instructions  directed  me  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  Indians  In 
the  matter  of  tliese  allotments,  wliether  a  majority  preferreil  that  the  allot- 
ments as  made  by  A^ent  Micbelet  sliould  stand  or  whether  they  preferred  to 
"draw"  for  the  order  of  selections  imder  a  system  similar  to  "drawing"  for 
homesteads  l>y  wliites  when*  Indian  lands  are  to  Ik>  oi)ened  to  settlement,  and 
I  was  directed  to  call  a  coinicil  of  the  Indians,  with  as  larf;e  nil  attendance  af 
could  be  se<nireil,  and  ol)tain  from  them  an  expression  of  their  wishes,  and  to 
adopt  any  other  measures  I  mij:hr  deem  niK^essarj'  to  ascertain  the  views  nnd 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  adult  Indians  in  the  i>remlses. 

r  arrived  at  White  Earth  A^rency  on  Siniday.  tlie  ITtli  ultimo,  ami  the  follow- 
{n>;  mornin;;  mailed  to  each  chief  and  leadiii};  Indian  of  thi>se  niterestal.  al»^ 
for  posting:  in  the  post  <>tlioe  at  which  the  Indians  receive  tlieir  mail,  the  foll«>w- 
ing  notice : 

NOTICE. 

White  Kabth  Agency,  Minn.. 

September  /x,  /W. 
The  undersignetl  desires  to  meet  the  Mississippi  and  Otter  Tail  Chippewa 
In<lians  of  the  White  Karth  Reservaticm,  Minnesota,  In  fk>iineil  on  Monday. 
.SiM»tember  25.  i!Mir»,  at  tlie  hour  of  one  o'cl<K*k  ]>.  m.,  at  the  White  E2nrth  Agency. 
All  Indians  interested  in  additional  allotments  of  land  under  the  ** SteenerMi 
Act"  are  refpiested  to  l>e  present  and  particii>ate  in  the  conneil. 

JaMRS     MoTjATTGHLIN. 

r.  /?.  Indian  InnittTtur. 
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The  above  notice.  re<iiie8tiu)^  mII  iiitercHc^l  Iiidians  to  iittend  Ihe  council,  wan 
seDt  out  one  week  in  advance  of  tlie  date  ser  for  tlic  stinic,  wbieh  gave  all  in- 
terested persons  ample  time  to  reach  the  agency  before  the  council  was  con- 
vened— that  they  might  thus  be  present  and  participate  in  its  sessions — so  that 
all  would  know  the  object  of  my  mission  and  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege 
of  expressing  their  individual  preference  on  the  question  for  wliich  tlie  council 
was  called. 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  the;  coitncil  was  the  iarj^esl  reprcKMitative  gather-* 
ing  that  has  been  assembled  in  conferen«*e  on  the  reservation  in  many  years, 
and  a  reference  to  the  minutes,  trjinsniititMl  herewith,  niiirke<l  "Kxhibit  A,"  will 
show  that  each  session  was  attencUni  by  tlu*  representative  and  leading;  men  of 
the  reservation,  and  that  every  phase  of  the  question  as  to  the  ndditionnl  allot- 
ments was  fully  discusseil  and  clearly  understoo<l  by  those  assembled. 

From  what  1  learnwl  In  ronvers;itlnti  with  niniiy  of  the  Indians  (aIthou;:Ii 
there  was  no  mention  of  it  made  in  couut'il)  I  am  nf  the  belief  that  the  con- 
tention of  those  opiKtHtni  to  tlie  allotments  as  made  by  A^ent  Mi<heb>t  hns  been 
Influencefl  largely  by  a  belief  thai  should  a  real  lot  nient  be  orderetl  all  of  the 
full-blood  Indians  would  be  allowtnl  to  selett  tlu'ir  allotments  tirst,  and  that 
after  their  selections  Imd  been  scheduled  the  mi xeil  bloods  would  then  be  allotted 
from  the  remaining  unappropriatetl  lands  of  tlu*  resfM'vations:  and  I  feel  quite 
positive  that  this  lM*lief  of  the  i>ersons  wli(»  bav(>  Iummi  op]M>sing  the  allotments, 
as  made,  has  been  encouraged  l>y  it  having  betMi  suggest e<l  to  siune  of  them  that 
such  would  be  done,  and  if  they  wt»re  fully  <'<»nvinced  that  such  would  not  be  the 
case,  all  would  socai  aeriuiesce  and  accept  the  allntmeiits  as  made,  witliout  fur- 
ther contention. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  minutes  of  tlie  council,  pages  V.),  2r>,  :VJ.  IM,  and  .*>0, 
that  none  of  the  Indians  favore«l  ilie  system  of  "drawing"  lor  chob-e  of  selec- 
tion in  which  everj-body  would  be  on  an  equal  footing,  and  that  those  oiqK)sing 
the  allotments  as  mad(>  4»nly  (iesire  a  reallotment  in  tlie  same  manner  as  made 
by  Agent  Michelet  last  sirring.  (  Sih*  minutes  of  council,  pagt»s  11,  2."i,  l>7,  40, 
and  41.)  As  hereinbefoi-e  stated,  every  i»lmse  of  tli<'  (luestion  as  to  the  addi- 
tional allotment**  was  ftilly  dls<*usse«l  and  clearly  miderstood  by  tlmse  assembled 
before  the  vote  was  taken  dtM-laring  the  preference  of  the  indhidnal  Indians 
as  to  whether  the  allotments  should  stand,  as  imule  by  Agent  Michelet,  or  have 
the  land  rea Hotted,  and  tin*  n»snlt  of  the  vot(»  sh(»we<l  one  hundr(><l  and  thirty 
(fifty-four  of  whom  were  full  bbnuls)  in  favor  of  the  allotments  as  made,  with 
only  five  in  opposition,  while  niiiettM  ii  d«H)ln(Hl  to  express  themselves  reganl- 
ing  the  matter  and  witlidrew  from  the  (Hiuncil  r(K»ni.  and  two  of  the  latter  were 
not  entitled  to  vote  <in  the  quest ioir.  one  bi'lng  a  <'ase  I.jike  Indian  and  the 
other  a   member   of   the    Pembina    band.      t  See   nilmites  of   council,    pages   A'.\ 

and  44.) 

In  all  my  expi»rlence  in  tb'aling  with  Ibe  Indians  and  counciling  with  them 
I  have  never  seen  the  ohl  full4>lo<Hl  Indian  woman  manifest  such  a  d(K»p  inter- 
est in  the  matter  under  dis<Mis8ion  as  the  <»ld  women  did  in  this  allotment 
question;  they  attendeil  the  ccmncil  in  large  numbers  and  talke<l  to  me  por- 
sonally  about  being  pennitted  to  keep  their  allotments.  At  the  time  the  Tote 
was  taken  fourteen  in  number  wanted  to  vote  with  the  male  adults,  and  seven 
other  women,  who  repre«enteil  lifteen  male  adults  i  grown  sons,  wlio  were 
unable  to  be  present  to  vote  their  own  wishes),  among  them  was  old  Mon-i-<lo- 
wub,  known  at  White  Earth  as  the  ''  (dd  queen.'* 

Among  the  fifty-four  full-blood  Indians  who  vote<l  for  the  allotments  to 
Stand  as  made  by  Agent  Michelet,  was  May-zhuck-ke-ge-shig— the  sole  sur- 
Tivor  of  the  ten  hereditary  chiefs  who,  in  18d7,  conclude*!  the  trt»aty  estab- 
lishing the  White  I'3arth  Hes4*rvalb>n  and  tlie  following  chiefs:  Tay-cum-e-ge- 
shlg,  Nay-tah-wausb,  ()-jib-way,  Joseph  Uvond  ( represtMiting  Ilole-in-tbe-day), 
O-dub-e-naun-e-quay.  William  Potter.  0-nnick-uck-iH>m-<',  Isb-quay-gah-bow, 
Mah-eeng-amice,  Wah-we-yay-cuni-ig,  Xah-bun-ay-aush,  and  Josi»ph  Charette. 
These  are  the  older  and  leading  chiefs  of  the  White  I^Iarth  Keservation,  and 
represent  more  than  tlire<»-fourth»*  of  tlie  Mississippi  and  otter  Tall  P.ands  of 

Indians. 

In  order  that  I  miglit  Ik»  fully  infornieil  regarding  these  atblitloual  all(»t- 
meuts,  I  read  ail  corrwpondtMice  on  tile  in  the  agency  nff\(n}  relating  to  same, 
and  respectfully  submit,  as  iK-rtinent  to  tlie  question,  that  the  allotments  in 
controversy  were  made  under  the  act  of  Congress  approvetl  April  2s.  1J)(V4 
(Public  No.  218),  commonly  known  as  the  "  Steenerson  "  Act.  which  provides 
"That  the  President  of  the  l.'nited  States  is  hereby  authorized  to  allot  to  each 
Chippewa    Indian   nc»w    U»gally.  residing   nirt»n    tlie    White    Karth    Kesen-atlon 
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under  treaty  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  expressed 
promise  made  to  them  by  the  commission  appointed  under  the  act  of  Congress 
entitled  "An  act  for  tlie  relief  and  civilization  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  die 
State  of  Minnesota."  approved  January  14,  1889,  and  to  those  Indians  who  maj 
remove  to  said  reservation  who  are  entitled  to  take  an  allotment  undo*  article 
7  of  the  treaty  of  April  18,  1867,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Chippewa 
Indians  of  tlu*  ^iississippi,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land.     The  act  also 
provides  that  where  an  allotment  of  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  bu 
heretofore  been  made  the  allottee  shall  be  allowed  to  take  an  additional  allot- 
ment, which,  together  with  the  land  already  allotted,  shall  not  exceed  one  bau- 
(Ired  and  sixty  acres :  and  if  there  is  not  sufficient  land  in  the  Diminished  Wiiire  ' 
Earth  Reservation  subject  to  allotment  to  give  each  Indian  entitled  thereto  an 
fiUotnieut  in  quantity  as  i)rov!ded  in  the  act  then  the  lands  shall  be  prorated 
among  the  Indians." 

Under  date  of  June  7.  1904,  "  I^nd,  3tJ843-1904,"  Agent  Michelet  was  in- 
formed  by  the  Indian  Office  that  he  had  been  designated  by  the  President  to 
make  the  allotments  under  the  said  act  to  the  bands  of  Indians  who  wen*  to 
participate.  The  Otter  Tail  Pillagers  not  being  mentioned,  made  a  protest  and 
the  question  as  to  whether  thoy  should  iMirticipate  or  nut  was  submitted  by  the 
Indian  Office  to  the  Attorney  General  for  an  opinion. 

Under  date  of  November  8,  1904,  "  I.and,  77606-1904,"  Agent  Michelet  vns 
furnished  by  the  Indian  Office  with  a  letter-press  copy  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  holding  that  the  Otter  Tail  Pillagers  residing  on  the  White 
Karth  Kes^M'vatioii  aro  entirl<Hl  to  additional  allotments  under  the  Steeoenon 
Act. 

Under  date  of  March  10,  1905,  "  I-and,  17151-1905,"  Agent  Michelet  whh  in- 
structed  by  the  Indian  Office  to  reserve  sufficient  lands  to  make  all  the  oriirinal 
allotments  imdor  the  act  of  Jiuiuary  14,  1SS9,  before  making  the  additional 
allotments. 

On  March  18,  1905,  Agent  Michelet  caused  to  be  posted  at  different  places  on 
the  rosorvatiou  visit(Ml  by  the  Indians  a  noMoo  which  reads  as  follows: 

"  NOTICE. 

*'  Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  the  undersigned  will  begin  to  make  additional 
allotments  to  White  Earth  Indians  entitled  thereto  under  the  Steenersou  Act 
on  Monday,  April  24,  1905. 

"  Simon  Michelet, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent." 

Dated  at  White  P:arth.  Minn.,  March  18,  1905. 

For  copv  (if  tliis  notico  s(?o  report  of  Special  Agent  Downs,  dated  June  13, 
1IM)5.  marked  "  Kxhibit  (J." 

From  the  above  notice  it  will  l)e  seen  that  the  agent  gave  thirty-seven  daytj' 
notice  as  to  the  date  allotting  would  commence,  and  from  inquiries  made  I  find 
that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  due  ond  sufficient  notice  was  given,  and  that  all 
of  the  Indians  thoron:?hly  understood  when  the  ollotting  was  to  begin.  (See 
Big  Bear,  full  blood.  cnun<'il  proceedings,  p.  24.) 

During  my  recent  visit  to  the  White  Earth  Reservation  I  learned  that  for 
several  days  prior  to  the  day  set  for  the  beginning  of  making  of  the  allotments 
Ixnh  mix<^  and  full  blixKl  Indians  liegan  to  gather  around  the  agency.  Tlie 
allotment  question  was  dls<ussed  In  all  of  the  trading  stores,  in  fact,  every  place 
where  the  Indians  congregated,  all  eagerly  awaiting  the  hour  to  arriye  wbcn 
each  one  would  have  an  opportunity  to  file  his  or  her  selection.  To  my  knowl- 
edge this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  making  of  allotments  to  iDdlana 
that  such  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  has  existed. 

This  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
practically  nil  of  the  Indians  of  the  White  Earth  Agency  except  the  nonremoTtl 
Mille  Lacs,  nonremoval  Sandy  Lake,  and  White  Oak  Point  Indians  have  had 
their  original  allotments  made  to  them,  consisting  of  fine  agricultural  lands,  and 
have  come  to  s<»o  and  appreciate  the  benefits  coming  to  them  from  the  act  allot- 
ting to  Indians  lands  in  sevt^ralty  so  different  from  the  reluctance  with  whidi 
they  took  their  original  allotments,  it  being  only  through  [>er8ua8lon  and  coe^ 
cion  that  they  consented  to  accept  allotments  in  severaltj'. 

It  Is  only  some  fifteen  years  since  tlie  first  allotments  begun,  but  not  flnisbed 
until  .Inly  lil.  1(m¥),  and  this  instanco  stainds  as  expressetl  evidence  of  thi*  rtti- 
li/.ing  effei't  aiMl  the  wisdnni  of  the  |H>iicy  gi\Ing  to  Indians  allotments  la 
«»veralty. 
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I  find  that  for  a  number  of  years  there  has  been  considerable  feeling  between 
Uie  Indians  of  fall  blood  and  the  Indians  of  mixed  blood  of  this  reservation, 
especially  at  this  time,  as  to  such  mixed  bloods  as  reside  away  from  the  reser- 
^ution ;  such  as  are  away  employed  in  the  different  Government  schools ;  those 
who  reside  in  different  places,  some  within  and  others  out  of  the  State  where 
they  are  engaged  in  different  pursuits  and  occupations.  This  is  due  partinlly 
to  the  fact  that  the  mixed  bloods  are  increasing,  and  the  full  bloods  decreas- 
ing; and  partially  due  to  the  fact  that  children  going  away  to  school  for  a 
number  of  years — ^to  nonreservation  schools — come  back  so  much  changed  and 
have  60  much  taken  up  with  the  white  habits,  that  the  Indians  fail  to  recog- 
nise them. 

P'rom  time  U»  time  this  feeling  has  cropped  out  and  in  councils  held  by  the 
fall  bloods  they  have  demanded  that  the  nonresidents  mixed  bloods  be  stricken 
from  the  rolls.  I  refer  specifically  to  the  "  Sloan  '*  cases  submitted  from  White 
Earth  Agency,  and  replied  to  in  Indian  Ofiice  letter  dated  June  2S,  1904,  marked 
••  Land,  40427-1904,"  to  Agent  Michelet,  transmitting  copy  of  department  letter 
of  June  18,  1904,  in  reference  to  the  act  of  1889,  which  act,  section  3.  makes 
express  reference  to  the  act  of  February  S,  1887  (24  Stats.,  388).  and  in  cou- 
stniing  which  tlie  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  says  that : 

"The  enrollment  of  these  applicants  by  the  commission  presumably  shows 
them  to  be  Chippewa  Indians,  of  Minnesota.  Being  so  they  are  entitled  to  the 
annuities  arising  from  sale  of  the  ceded  lands  under  section  7  of  the  act  of 
January  14,  1889.  No  distinction  is  there  made  in  favor  of  such  only  of  the 
Chlppewas  as  take  allotments  or  reside  upon  the  reservation.  Those  who 
adopt  the  habits  of  civilized  life  residing  apart  from  the  tribe  do  so  upon  the 
invitation  of  the  Government  and  under  its  promise  that  they  do  not  thereby 
forfeit  their  right  to  tribal  prop<*rty  :iiul  are  entitled  to  receive  their  annuities. 
So  also,  under  the  act  of  June  7,  1897  (30  Stat,  62,  90),  are  the  children  of  a 
Chippewa  woman  by  blood  intermarried  with  a  white  man,  for  nothing  In  the 
act  of  1889  Indicates  that  the  Invitation  held  out  to  all  Indians  to  abandon 
tribal  relations  and  to  adopt  the  habits  of  civilized  life  was  intended  to  be 
recalled  as  to  the  Chlppewas  by  the  act  of  1889.  The  national  policy  to  en- 
courage the  Indians  generally  to  such  course  Is  not  changed  as  to  the  Chlppe- 
was, and  the  condition  of  residence  on  the  reservation  imposed  upon  the  right 
to  take  allotment  does  not  justify  the  withholding  of  annuities  from  such 
Chlppewas  as  adopt  civilized  life  and  reside  elsewhere  than  on  the  reservation. 

"  The  fact  that  John,  Allen,  and  George  Sloan  were  signatory  parties  execut- 
ing cession  of  the  land  shows  that  they  were  recognized  by  the  Indians  and  by 
the  United  States  as  Chippewa  Indians.  The  trust  having  been  created  by  that 
Instrument,  the  trustee,  the  United  States,  is  In  no  position  to  deny  them  the 
benefits  of  the  Instrument  which  they  executed  as  grantors  and  whereby  the 
United  States,  as  a  trustee,  acquired  the  land.  It  can  only  require  that  they 
conform  to  the  condition  of  the  contract  and  obtain  allotments,  if  they  claim 
t^em,  under  the  same  condition  as  the  other  Chlppewas. 

"The  dropping  of  these  persons  from  the  annuity  rolls  is  therefore  unau- 
thorized. If  their  absence  from  the  reservation  is  due  to  their  adopting  the 
habits  of  civilized  life,  they  are  entitled  to  their  annuities  and  to  be  held  for 
that  purpose  upon  the  tribal  rolls,  as  also  are  the  children  of  a  Chippewa 
woman  by  blood  Intermarried  with  a  white  man.  If  they  are  nomadic  Indians, 
without  settlement  and  civilized  manner  of  life,  they  are  simply  absentees  from 
the  tribe  and  reservation  and  to  be  so  dealt  with.  Former  departmental  rulings 
holding  that  annuities  are  forfeited  bj'  failure  to  resi<le  on  the  reservation  are 
overruled." 

On  Sunday,  the  23rd  day  of  April,  1905,  about  11.00  o'clock  a.  m..  a  llu(»  was 
formed  In  front  of  the  Indian  agent's  office,  but  outsldo  of  the  enclosure,  at  the 
gate  which  leads  to  the  agency  office.  At  the  head  of  this  line  was  a  little 
girl,  Margaret  Lynch,  about  nine  years  old,  a  mixed  blo<xl,  and  It  was  not  long 
before  the  line  included  several  hundred  persons  who  were  prepareil  to  camp 
there  until  they  had  an  opportunity  to  make  their  filings.  Food  was  provided 
them  by  their  friends,  and  in  the  evening  blankets  were  brought  to  them.  This 
line  consisted  principally  of  mixed-blood  Indians. 

On  Snnday  evening  the  full  bloods  held  a  council  and  sent  for  Agent  Michelet, 
who  met  them.  The  Indians  objected  to  the  line  formed,  for  the  reason  that 
It  contained  many  faces  of  persons  residing  outside  of  the  reservation  which 
they  conld  not  remember  as  Indians,  and  threatened  trouble,  but  Agent  Michelet 
advised  with  them  and  arranged  to  meet  them  on  Monday  niornlnir  before  any 
allotments  were  made. 
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Ui)OD  tbe  agent  xueetiDg  the  Indians  on  Monday  morning  as  iirrauged,  the 
full  bloods  demanded  the  exclusion  of  the  mixed-blood  Indians,  whom  they 
objected  to  as  not  being  rightful  participants,  but  the  agent  told  them  tliat  he 
had  uo  power  to  do  so:  that  any  person  api)earing  on  the  rolls  as  entitled  to 
particlapte  would  be  recognized  by  him.    The  Indians  then  asked  the  agent  to 
1K)stpone  the  allotting  and  wire  the  Indian  Office  in  regard  to  the  exclusion  of 
such  Persians  ms  they  might  object  to.     This  he  rofnseil  to  «lo,  but  suggested 
that  if  any  person  made  application  for  an  allotment  who  the  Indians  did  not 
recognize,  for  them  to  make  a  protest,  and  that  he  would  record  same,  so  that 
if  there  was  any  merit  in  their  contention  the  same  would  be  certified  to.  that 
it  might  be  pastied  uihjii  by  the  pro[)er  authorities.    After  councilling  for  some 
time,  it  w\as  Anally  agrc^  that  first  a  full-blood  Indian  should  be  allotted  and 
then  a  mixed  blood  should  be  allotted.    This  suggestion,   I  find,  came  from 
Agent  Michelct  and  was  concurred  in  by  the  Indians,  and  it  was  also  agreed 
that  a  committ«-e  consisting  of  full  and  mixed  bloods  should  be  preseit  in  the 
allotting  room,  that  they  might  challenge  any  person  they  did  not  feel  was 
rightfully  entitled  to  an  allotment  of  land,  and  that  five  fnll  blooils  and  three 
mixed  bloods  constituted  this  committee,  which  plan  worked  smoothly  through- 
out the  allotting.     When  the  hour  arrives!  for  the  closing  of  the  first  day's 
work  the  Indian  a«ent  issued  a  number  to  each  person  then  waiting  in  line  for 
an  opportunity  to  be  allotted,  giving  a  number  first  to  a  full  blood  and  then  Xo 
a  mixeil  bIoo<l.  as  long  as  there  remained  any  full  bloods:  thereafter  to  the 
remaining  mixed  blrK>dp. 

In  this  i'<»nnt^nion  I  submit,  as  my  opinion  from  what  I  have  learned,  that 
had  Agent  Michelet  not  decided  with  promptness,  and  exercised  good  Jadgmcnt 
at  the  time,  also  with  absolute  fairness  as  l)ctween  the  two  factions,  serious 
trouble  mipht  have  resulte<l.  and  that  the  prudent  course  he  pursued  satisfied 
all  i)arties  interested,  except  a  very  few,  comparatively,  who  would  not  have 
been  satisfied  with  anything  that  might  have  been  conceded  to  them. 

As  having;  a  hen  ring  on  this  question,  I  invite  attention  to  Indian  Office  letter. 
"  Land,  38274-1  lX>r»."  dated  May  2<J,  1905,  instructing  Indian  Agent  Michelet  to 
investigate  and  reiH»rt  *m  the  matter  of  complahit  of  the  chiefs  and  headmen 
of  the  Mississipi'i  Rand  of  ChipiM>wa  Indians  i)rotesting  against  the  further 
recognition  of  s<jme  forty-three  persons  as  members  of  the  White  E^rth  Reservn- 
tion.  This  list  contains  the  names  of  the  persons  the  Indians  protested  against 
receiving  additional  allotments,  among  the  number  being  the  little  girl,  Mar- 
garet Lynch,  so  uuioh  talked  about  in  connection  with  this  matter. 

Replying:  u*  slid  letter.  Agent  Michelet  reiwrted  to  the  Indian  Office,  under 
date  of  June  1(>.  11K)5.  and  hi  rei)ly  thereto  received  Indian  Office  letter  of  July 
28,  11)05,  marktM  "  Land.  •1747(V-lfX)5."  from  which  I  quote: 

'*  Your  report  shows  that  the  i)ersons  complained  against  are  regularly  en- 
rolled with  the  Wliite  Piljirth  i:hipi)ewas,  most  of  their  names  npi)earlng  on  the 
ori^riual  census  of  isso.  and  thai  all  of  them  have  received  allotments  in  sev- 
eralty on  the  White  Earth  Reservation.  After  a  submission  of  the  original 
census  number.  ih«-  present  enrollment  number,  the  name,  age,  and  sex  of  each 
applicant,  and  ih*-  s<-heilule  numlxir,  you  state:  'I  take  It  that  your  office  does 
not  want  m<'  to  rtH>|MMi  these  cases,  as  they  have  been  iiassed  uix)n  by  the 
Ch'pi^ewa  <  V^nlmF^.*ii^^n.* 

•  In  view  of  th»'  fact  that  all  of  these  cases  have  been  favorably  passed  ojion 
by  the  ('hip]>ew:i  C(»niniission.  and  all  of  the  persons  have  been  granted  allot- 
ments, it  is  tlu'  '•piiiinu  of  the  office  that  the  case's  should  not  be  reopened. 
You  arc  ther.'f.-r*'  "mstrncteil  that  the  cases  must  stand  as  previously  adjudicated 
by  tlio  rhippe\v;i  (Vnnnimfssion  Tlie  White  Earth  Council  should  l)C  advised 
accord  h  I  gly." 

I  hav*»  dtM.iiu-i  ii  |ir<»iMM-  to  refer  to  tho  foregoing  ruling,  which  fully  Justifies 
Ag«MU  Mi>lie''-r'v  :iciiiMi  ill  al1«>itin;;  to  all  Indians  iMtnie  uii  tlu-  annuity  r<tlis. 
This  from  the  f:ii-t  ihjtt  it  was  the  alloting  of  lands  to  some  of  those  very  iter- 
sons  that  first  iMi]se<l  the  agitations  against  the  recent  allotment. 

Tlie  writti  ii  -  ;iciiu"ii  «»f  AiU'iit  Michelet,  sulnnitted  by  S|HVial  Indian  Ap'iit 
Downs  in  hi^  :-<>;»  in  dnleil  .hiiie  1.'>.  1f)0r>.  is  ii  clear  explanation  as  to  how  tlie 
lines  were  I'oiihed  on  th<'  morning  the  allotment  begun  and  now  he  proceeded 
with  tile  iiilortiiig  by  lirst  alhittini;  to  a  full  bkxxl  and  then  n  mixed  blt^oil 
alternatively,  niitil  the  fnll  bhunls  i)rcsi>nt  had  all  l>een  alUitteil,  after  which  he 
allotted  to  beneticlaries  as  tliey  presentetl  themselves. 

Keturning  io  wlint  transfiin^l  in  oiu*  councils.  Peen-de-gay-ge-sblg  asserted 
(see  p.  21  of  mlnvjt4>s)  that  the  mi\e<1  b1o<Hls  had  employed' some  one  to  put 
him  out  of  eAisteine  :iml  wnuld  pay  for  getiinsr  him  out  of  the  way:  also  that 
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tbe  Indian  a^nt  had  given  a  man  $6  to  fiirnisli  liim  wltli  liquor  to  get  him  so 
intoxicated  that  he  would  not  know  wliMt  lio  <lirt,  and  <hirinjr  our  Wednesday's 
council  Rev.  Chae.  Wright  intimated  that  allotments  had  been  made  to  de- 
ceased persons  by  Agent  MIchelet  (see  p.  27  of  minutes),  jind  ui)on  my  asliing 
for  the  names  of  tlie  i)erpou8  allege<l  to  hav(»  been  thus  allotte*!,  l*ei»n-de-gay-ge- 
shig  replied  that  <ius  Be.iulleu's  fatlier  and  certnin  others  of  said  Ikniulieu's 
relatives  had  rei^eived  additional  allotments,  whereupon  (;us  Heaulieu  contra- 
dicted the  allegation  (see  pp.  2S  and  2i>.  as  to  these  two  ass«»rtions).  This  con- 
troversy occurred  during  the  forenoon  session  of  Wednesday,  September  27th. 
and  I  examined  the  agency  records  at  noon  and  found  that  allotments  had  only 
been  made  to  living  persons  by  Agent  Miohelet,  and  so  announced  to  the  Indians 
npon  the  council  reconvening  Wednesday  afteruoon. 

The  statement  thus  made  by  Peen-de-jray-ge-shig  in  council  calltnl  for  an 
investigation  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charge,  and  I  subs^tpiently  exam- 
ined the  several  witnesses  whose  names  were  given  me  by  said  Peen-d(^gay-ge- 
shig,  as  shown  by  the  sworn  testimony  transmitted  herewith,  marked  '*  Exhibit 
B,"  and  the  testimony  of  W^illiam  Hanks,  the  witness  named  i)y  Peen-de-gay-ge- 
shlg,  disproves  the  allegation  as  to  Agent  Michelet  having  given  him  .$6.00,  or 
any  other  sum,  with  which  to  purchaise  liquor  to  get  Peeu-de-gay-ge-shig  or 
any  other  Indian  intoxicated.     (See  pj).  0  and  7  of  the  testimony.) 

As  to  Agent  Michelet  having  made  allotments  to  any  deceased  ix'rsous,  the 
office  records  disprove  the  allegation,  but  the  cf)nversation  that  Ous  II.  Beau- 
lien  had  with  Charlotte  Charette,  and  which  she  told  Peen-<le-gay-ge-shig  (:-e»> 
j[>p.  13  to  16  of  the  testimony),  was  sufficient  to  create  suspiviou  in  the  mind 
of  Peen-de-gay-ge-shig,  and  from  which  information  he  doubtless  believed  that 
allotments  had  heea  made  to  the  four  deceased  Beaulieus.  whose  names  were 
given  by  Peen-de-gay-ge-shlg  on  page  23  of  the  councMl  minutes.  "  Exhibit  A." 
also  in  the  third  question  in  my  examination  of  Gus  H.  Beaulieu.  page  17  of 
the  testimony,  "  Exhibit  IV* 

1  exandned  the  witness  Me-ge-zeence  regarding  the  statement  of  Peen-de-gay- 
ge-shlg  that  he  was  told  that  mixed  blooils  had  employe<l  some  ouo  to  put  him 
out  of  existence,  and  the  testimony  was  sinu>ly  what  Re<l  Boy  had  told  him. 
I  endeavored  to  obtain  the  testimony  of  Ue<l  Boy.  whos<»  name  was  given  by  the 
witness  Me-pe-zeence  (pp.  11  and  12  of  the  testimony)  as  having  made  the 
threat  against  Peeu-de-gay-ge-shig,  but  he  (Red  Boy)  was  alisiMit  from  the 
reservation  and  his  wlicreabouts  unknown,  and  I  was  therefore  miable  l<> 
Interrogate  him  in  reference  to  the  matter.  I  learneil.  howcv^M-.  that  there  lias 
been  bad  blood  betM*een  s»Ud  Bed  Boy,  wiio  is  .ilso  a  full  blood,  and  Pecn-dt»-gay- 
ge-shig  for  some  time  past,  and  that  they  had  a  fist  tiglit  in  a  <lnniken  row 
some  months  ago,  and  it  is  ])ossible  that  Reil  Boy  may  have  nia<le  some  idle 
threats  against  P<*en-de-gay-ge-shiir.  as  allegetl  by  the  witness  Mc-ge-zeence ; 
but  that  the  mixeil  bhKKh*  or  any  other  ihtsou  would  hire  him  to  pnt  Pei»n-de- 
gay-ge-shlg  out  of  the  way  is  too  absurd  to  be  considertNl  seriously. 

There  was  little  or  no  interest  taifen  by  the  people  of  the  reservation  over 
this  trouble  between  Peen-de-gay-ge-shlg  and  Retl  Boy,  as  all  say  that  there  is 
practically  nothing  to  it  other  than  distrusting  each  other  from  their  recent 
drunken  row,  and  I  Iwlieve  that  my  having  investigateil  the  matter  will  satisf>- 
both  parties  and  no  further  trouble  will  come  from  It,  the  case  having  now  been 
heard  by  an  ofRcial  of  the  department. 

From  my  observations  and  what  I  leanunl  •while  on  the  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion, I  feel  quite  certain  there  would  have  be<Mi  no  active  opiK)sition  to  the 
additional  allotments  made  by  Agent  Michelet  were  it  not  for  Rev.  Chas. 
Wright's  attitude  in  the  premises.  Said  Rev.  ('h.as.  Wriglit  is  a  member  of  the 
Mississippi  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  belonging  on  the  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion, but  has  resided  at  lieeeh  Lake  for  the  past  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  and 
is  now  8tation«l  at  Cass  I^ake  as  a  udssionary  of  the  Proti>8taut  Episcopal 
Church.  He  is  the  oldest  son  of  White  Cloud,  deceased,  formerly  head  chief  of 
the  Mississippi  Band  of  Ohippewas,  and  claims  the  right  of  succession :  but  this 
chieftainship  is  held  by  William  Wright,  a  younger  son  of  the  said  White 
Cloud  by  another  woman,  to  whom  White  Cloud  was  legally  married  after 
having  separated  from  the  mother  of  Rev.  Chas.  Wright,  and,  as  stated  to  me 
by  Rev.  Ix>ul8  Many  penny,  Protestant  Episcopal  missionary  at  Leech  Lake, 
who  was  official  Interpreter  at  our  councils.  White  Cloud  chose  his  second  sou, 
Williain,  to  succeetl  him  as  chief,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  the  Issue  of  a 
Christian  marriage. 

It  is  also  stated  that  White  Cloud  made  a  will  leaving  his  chieftainship  to 
his  son,  William  Wright  (see  minutes  of  council,  pp.  30  and  31  >  :  but  be  this 
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as  it  may,  the  said  William  Wright  is  recognized  at  the  agency  as  chief  of  the 
Mississippi  White  Earth  Band,  he  being  carried  on  the  rolls  as  chief  of  that 
band. 

Notwithstanding  that  all  of  the  interested  Indians  had  due  notice  that  Agent 
Michelet  was  going  to  begin  allotments  under  the  Steenerson  Act  on  April  24, 
1905,  Rev.  Glias.  Wright  did  not  report  at  the  agency  nor  apply  for  his  addi- 
tional allotment  until  about  two  weeks  had  elapsed  after  the  allotting  had  com- 
menced (see  Rev.  Ghas.  Wright's  speech,  minutes  of  council,  p.  10) ;  that  be 
was  not  present  at  the  allotting. 

From  Rev.  Chas.  Wrij^ht's  nttitude  throughout  tlie  recent  council  at  White 
Earth  Agency,  and  from  what  1  learned  of  his  agitation  of  this  allotment  ques- 
tion for  the  past  three  mouths,  X  am  led  to  the  l)elief  that  he  is  not  so  much 
opposed  to  the  allotments  made  by  Agent  Michelet  as  he  is  desirous  of  being 
recognized  head  chief  of  the  Mississippi  White  E^arth  Chippewas,  and  that  lie 
hoi)ed  by  his  agitation  of  this  question  to  force  such  recognition  from  Agent 
Michelet  and  the  Indians  constituting  said  band.  And  whilst  he  did  not  nialie 
any  very  lengthy  si)eeches  in  our  councils,  his  sentiments  l>eing  more  frequently 
voiced  by  Peen-do-gay-ge-shig.  a  man  of  many  words  but  little  logic,  who  did 
mure  tallciug  than  any  tlirec  of  the  other  si)eakers.  and  it  was  evident  that  his 
speeches  were  made  at  the  instigation  of  Rev.  Chas.  Wright,  as  Peen-de-gay- 
gc-shig  has  no  good  cause  for  complaint,  he  having,  as  shown  by  the  ageucy 
records,  receiveil  his  additional  allotment  and  the  identical  tract  wlileh  he  had 
6electe<l  some  weeks  previous  lo  the  allotting. 

I  was  fortunate  in  securing  as  interpreter  the  services  of  Rev.  lA)ui8  Mauy-^ 
penny,  Protestant  Episcopal  missionary  at  Leech  Lake,  who  is  not  a  beuefleiar)' 
of  the  Chippewa  Hest^rvntions  of  Minne.sota.  and  therefore  disinteresteil  in  tlie 
controversy  over  these  additional  allotments,  and  he  having  been  one  of  tlie 
official  Interpreters  in  our  negotiations  with  the  Mille  I^ics  Chipiiewas  in 
An;rnst,  1902,  was  well  known  to  nie,  and  throujch  him  1  taiktnl  to  many  of  the 
full-blood  Indians  relative  to  this  matter,  from  which  talks,  together  with  otlM»r 
evidences,  i  reacliod  the  conclusion  that  Rev.  Chas.  Wright  and  Peen-de-gay- 
ge-shig  were  chiefly  (if  not  entirely)  resiKmsible  for  the  dissatisfaction  which 
has  existod  ani(»ng  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  over  these  additional  allot- 
ments, and  their  foll(»wing  gradually  deserted  them  during  the  couuoii,  so  thai 
as  hereinbefore  stateil.  when  the  final  vote  was  taken  as  to  whetlier  the  allot- 
ments should  stand  as  already  made  or  be  reallotted,  there  were  but  five  votes 
in  the  negative,  and  nineteen  declined  to  vote,  but  withdrew  from  the  council 
room,  and  two  of  the  latter  were  not  entitled  to  vote  on  the  question. 

The  total  nnnii)er  entitletl  to  additional  allotments  under  the  Steenerson 
Act,  as  now  carried  on  the  rolls  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  is  2,811.  of 
which  number  1,800  have  been  allotted  by  Agent  Michelet,  leaving  1,011  yet 
to  be  allotted,  the  agent  having  received  on  July  8,  1905,  Indian  Ofitoe  letter, 
"  Land,  48804—1905,"  notifying  him  that  the  allotments  which  he  had  made 
under  the  said  act  were  abrogated  and  annulled,  and  upon  whicli  date  he  dii*- 
continued  allotting.  Of  the  2,811  individuals  entitled  to  allotments,  as  showu 
by  the  agency  records,  80  ikm*  cent  are  full  bl<K>d  and  04  per  cent  mixed  blood. 
l!oi2  being  carried  on  the  rolls  as  full  blood  and  1.799  as  mixed  blood,  of 
whom  510  full  bkKKl  and  1.2S1  nuxe<l  blo<Hi  have  been  allotted,  leaving  493  fall 
blood  and  518  mixed  blood  yet  to  be  allotted;  and  there  is  ample  land  on  the 
reservation  to  give  each  of  them  the  additional  eighty  acres  provided  for  under 
the  act. 

After  a  <arefnl  stiKly  of  the  whole  matter,  and  being  confident  tliat  Accent 
Michelet  allotted  the  lauds  Impartially  and  as  equitably  as  was  possible  under 
the  act,  and  believing  that  a  reallotment  would  engender  much  bitter  feella^S 
and  greater  dissatisfaction  than  has  heretofore  existed,  from  the  recent  allot- 
ment, and  as  the  dissatisfaction  occasioned  by  the  agitation  of  the  question  1^ 
rapidly  subsiding,  and  that  no  allotment  could  be  made  of  said  lands  tlmt 
would  give  satisfaction  to  all,  I  would  resi)ectfully  recommend  that  the 
allotments  be  allowed  to  stand  as  made  by  Agent  Michelet:  and  that  he  be 
authorized  to  proceed  with  the  allotments  until  completed,  only  about  35  per 
cent  of  which  remains  to  be  made. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  McLaughlin. 
U,  S,  Indian  Insipevtor, 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  O'Brien,  can  you  inform  me  what  the  quali- 
fications are  which  entitle  an  Indian  to  sit  and  act  in  a  council 
meeting? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  take  it  to  be  that  he  must  be  an  Indian,  belonging 
to  the  particular  band  which  is  then  in  council,  and  who  must  be 
duly  enrolled  upon  the  official  tribal  roll. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  women  representing  absent  male 
members  of  their  families. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  That  is  in  Mr.  McLaughlin's  report. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  you  read  about  it.  Are  women  entitled 
to  sit  in  the  council  meetings  and  participate  in  them  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  No;  I  do  not  so  understand  it.  It  seems  that  the 
White  Earth  Indians  have  followed  the  plan  laid  down  in  the  Nelson 
Act,  that  the  adult  male  Indians  only  are  entitled  to  participate  in 
councils  and  vote.    Is  that  right  Mr.  Beaulieu? 

Mr.  Beauueu.  Yes,  sir.  When  Mr.  McLaughlin  was  there  they 
didn't  vote.  They  were  present,  but  were  not  allowed  to  vote.  There 
were  a  great  many  women  present. 

jtfr.  O'Brien.  There  is  a  supplemental  report.  I  will  submit  it 
without  reading  it.    There  is  just  one  or  two  little  points  in  there 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  give  us  the  substance  of  it,  it  might 
save  you  the  effort  of  reading  it,  so  as  to  keep  the  thread  of  the 
thing. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  It  is  a  letter  from  James  McLaughlin,  United  States 
Indian  insj>ector,  dated  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  October  7, 1905,  addressed 
to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  coun- 
cil proceedings. 

Mr.  O'Brien  here  read  said  letter,  which  is  marked  "  Exhibit 
No.  86." 

Bubch's  Exhibit  No.  35. 

Department  of  the  Intebiob, 
United  States  Indian  Sebvice, 
St.  Paul  Minn.,  October  7,  lOOo. 
The  SECBtriARY  of  the  Intebiok, 

WashingtMi,  I).  (\ 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  marked  ''  Exhibit  A/'  proeceil- 
ing8  of  a  coimcll  held  bj'  me  with  the  Indians  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation. 
Minueeota,  on  the  28th  and  29th  ultimo,  and  respectfully  submit  that  during 
my  council  with  tlie  Indians  in  regard  to  the  additional  allotments,  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  report  upon  yesterday,  they  embarked  upon  other  grievances, 
and  I  then  informed  them  that  after  I  had  disiM)sed  <»f  (ho  allotment  question  I 
would  take  up  such  other  matters  as  they  desired  to  present.  It  was  with 
reluctance  that  I  agreed  to  do  this,  owing  to  the  fact  that  my  instructions 
simply  referred  to  the  allotment  matter,  but  the  conduct  of  the  Indians 
throughout  our  coupcUb  was  so  examplary  tliat  I  could  not  well  refuse  to 
hear  their  grievances  and  submit  them  to  you  as  requested.  As  will  be  seen 
by  the  council  minutes  herewith,  pages  1  to  18  and  21  to  22,  their  main  griev- 
ance was  opposition  to  the  s^ile  of  timber  on  the  allotted  and  lands  to  be 
allotted,  which  is  advertised  to  take  plnce  Xcneniber  35,  11)05.  In  this  opiK>si- 
tion  the  Indians  seemed  to  be  unanimous,  and  expressed  themselves  as  satisfied 
in  the  maimer  and  method  that  their  timber  has  been  disposed  of  during  the 
last  two  logging  seasons. 

They  object  to  certain  persons  whom  they  claim  are  wrongfully  on  the  rolls 
of  the  White  Earth  Agency  (see  pp.  19  and  20  of  minutes),  but  this  question 
se^ns  to  be  settled  by  Indian  Office  letter,  "  Land,  47476-1905,"  dated  July  28, 
1905,  replying  to  Agent  MIohelet's  report,  dated  June  16,  1905,  which  reads  as 
follows : 
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"  Your  report  sIiowh  that  the  per80U8  complained  against  are  regularly  eu- 
rollcd  with  the  White  Earth  Chippewas,  most  of  their  uameB  appearing  on  the 
original  census  of  1889.  and  that  all  of  them  have  received  allotments  in  ser- 
cralty  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation.  After  a  subutlssion  of  the  original 
census  number,  the  present  enrollment  number,  the  name,  age,  and  sex  of  each 
applicant,  and  the  schedule  number,  you  state:  '  I  take  it  that  your  ofltee  does 
not  want  mc  to  reoi)en  these  cases,  as  they  liave  been  i>a8sed  upon  by  the 
Chippewa  rounnissloii.* 

*'  Jn  view  of  the  fact  that  all  of  these  cases  hav€»  been  favorably  luis^ed  ni«m 
by  the  Chippewa  Commission,  and  all  of  the  persons  have  been  granted  allot- 
ments, it  is  the  opinion  of  the  office  that  the  cases  should  not  be  reopened 
Yon  are.  tlu»n*foro,  instructed  that  the  cases  must  stand  as  previously  adjiidi- 
cniiH\  by  the  r'hi|»i>ew:i  (^)nunlssion.  The  White  tJjirth  council  should  be  ;jd- 
vlsed  accordiujjjly." 

However,  if  this  ruling  is  not  final,  I  recommend  tliat  the  agent  be  instructed 
to  take  up  the  matter,  takiiiju:  such  evidence  as  the  Indians  present  and  saltniit 
it'  to  the  Indian  otflce  for  adjudication. 

Another  matter  in  which  the  Indians  seem  to  think  they  have  a  grievance  is 
that  the  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  timber  and  from  the  sale  of  inherited 
Indian  lands  are  withheld  from  them  and  only  paid  to  them  in  instalhnoits  of 
$10.(K)  monthly.  It  siH*ms  that  prior  to  the  last  order  directing  tht;  payment  of 
.$1(>.<X)  i»er  iiioiitli  tlie  Indians  rocoivetl  the  full  amount  of  the  purchase  prict*  in 
one  payment,  and  anticipating  that  this  would  continue,  they  received  credit 
on  Mie  streHv:tli  of  such  sales  as  they  made,  and  when  the  $10.()0  per  month  onler 
came  they  were  unable  to  liquidate  their  Indebtedness.  This  has  caused  cod* 
siderable  feeling;  in  the  surroundintr  comnumity  against  the  Indians,  who  appear 
to  be  anxious  tn  meet  their  just  obligations,  and  in  many  instances  they  are 
harassed  by  their  creditors. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  related,  I  would  reHi>ectfuIly  recommend  that 
the  agent  be  histructed  to  audit  and  schedule  the  accounts  and  submit  them 
for  department  approval,  then  liquidate  tiiem,  with  the  understanding  that 
in  the  future  the  Government  will  not  authorize  the  liquidation  of  such  indebt- 
edness. This  should  l>e  thoroughly  understood  by  the  Indians  and  traders  with 
whom  they  transact  business.  If  the  debts  are  bona  fide  and  reasonable,  it 
would  seem  but  just  that  they  be  paid  when  the  Indian  has  money  to  his 
credit  with  which  to  liquidate  his  indebtedness,  that  sentiment  prejudicial  to 
the  Indians  may  not  be  enhanced  in  the  surrounding  country. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  McI^vitoiii.in. 
U.  8.  Indian  In^ptcioi' 

.vt  this  jioiiit  the  coinmitlee  adjourned  until  10  o'elook  a.  m.  Ja»- 
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Committee  ox  Expem)iti:res 
IN  THE  Interior  Department, 

IIoUw*;e  of  Representatives, 

Fnday,  Javuary  £G,  1012. 

The  committee  convened  at  10  o'clock. 

Appearances  wore  as  before,  and  also  Mr.  Simon  Miclielet  appeared 
on  his  own  behalf. 

Mr.  Michelet.  My  name  is  Simon  Michelet.  I  desire  at  this  time 
to  enter  an  appearance  on  my  own  behalf,  and  ask  the  honorable 
committee  when  the  proper  time  comes  that  I  be  pven  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  and  present  my  side  of  the  (juestion. 

The  Chairman.  You  appear  for  youi*self  ^ 

Mr.  Michelet.  At  this  time  1  appear  for  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Please  let  it  appear  of  record  tliat  Mr.  Simon  Miche- 
let attended  in  his  own  behalf.  Jud^e  Burch,  are  you  ready  to  pro- 
ceed ? 

Mr.  Burch.  Mr.  O'Brien  is  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Since  adjourning  yesterday  I  have  received  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  the  report  ot  Mai.  ilcLaughlin,  a  photograi)hic  coT)y  of 
which  was  introduced  yesterday,  and  if  any  question  is  raised,  the 
certified  copy  can  be  compared  with  the  jihotographic  copy  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  the  correctness  of  the  coj)y  now  upon  tiie  record. 

The  representatives  of  the  Department  of  elustice  in  this  matter  do 
not  at  any  time  during  the  course  of  tliese  hearings  wish  to  be  placed 
in  the  j)osition  of  makmg  any  argument  before  this  committee;  but 
in  order  that  our  theory  of  this  McLaughlin  rei)ort  may  be  manifest, 
or  in  order  that  a  more  comprehensive  and  connected  story  of  the 
White  Earth  Reservation  matter  may  appear  in  this  record,  we 
desire  at  this  time  to  call  the  conunittee's  attention  to  one  or  two  of 
the  more  salient  features  of  the  McLaughlin  report. 

This  report  states  specifically  that  the  chief  objector  to  the  allot- 
ments made  by  Simon  Micheler  was  one  Rev.  Charles  Wright.  Mr. 
McLaughlin  is  not  content  in  his  report  to  say  that  he  has  carefully 
investigated  the  charges  made  by  Wright  and  found  them  without 
foundation,  but  must  go  further.  He  must,  in  his  report,  endeavor 
to  humiliate  the  Rev.  ^Ir.  W^right  by  seeking,  as  he  does,  to  create  a 
doubt  as  to  the  Christian  origin  of  a  reputable  Christian  clei^Tiian. 
Another  point  in  connection  with  McLaughlin's  report 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  there  to  die  statement  wherein  tlie 
charge  was  made  that  a  brother-in-law  of  his  was  made  chief  because 
he  was  Christianized  and  this  man  was  ignored  because  he  was  not  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes.  Now,  my  point  in  connection  with  the 
McLaughlin  report,  and  one  wliich  we  must  confess  is  astounding  to 
us  when  we  consider  that  the  Indian  Oflice  seems  to  have  overlooked 
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it  altogether,  is  tliis:  That  tlie  petition  which  Senator  Clapp  trans- 
mitted to  the  Indian  Ollice  on  behalf  of  certain  mixed  blooas  of  the 
Wliite  Earth  Reservation  requested  that  an  Indian  agent  other  than 
Jack  Downs  be  sent  to  the  Wliite  Earth  Reservation,  if  possible,  to 
determine  whether  the  report  of  the  Indians  on  the  Wliite  Earth  Res- 
ervation were  satisfied  with  the  allotments.  The  letter  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — which  is 
Sart  of  tlie  records  of  this  committee  now — states  specifically  that  Maj. 
IcLauglilin  if  sent  there  is  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
the  Indians  both  by  holding  councils  and  by  adopting  such  further 
means  as  lie  may  deem  necessary  to  ascertain  what  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  the  Indians  are.  McLauglilin  in  his  report  states  that  he 
has  carefully  examined  every  paper  connected  with  the  case  and 
knows  all  about  it,  consequently  is  able  to  make  an  absolute  clean-up 
of  the  matter.  Consequently  he  must  have  known  what  liis  duties  in 
the  premises  were. 

Tlie  Chairman.  To  refresh  my  recollection,  please,  how  many 
Indians  does  that  report  of  Mcljaughlin  say  attended  the  council 
meeting  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  He  states  that  approximately  130  Indians  attended 
the  council  meeting.  He  also  says  that  approximately  2,800  Indians 
were  entitled  to  allotment  under  the  Steenerson  Act,  close  on  to 
2,800;  and,  as  I  have  stated  before,  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  amaze- 
ment to  us  to  understand  how  130  Indians  could  be  construed  as  a 
majority  of  2,800.  Or,  put  it  in  another  way,  which  might  be  more 
favorable  to  the  AfcLaughlin  report,  that  only  1,800  of  the  Indians 
had  at  that  time  been  allotted;  we  are  still  unable  to  understand  how 
Maj.  McLaughUn  figured  that  130  Indians  is  a  majority  of  1,800. 

Tlie  Chairman.  1  will  ask  vou  further,  although  I  do  not  mean  to 
make  a  witness  of  you,  at  tixe  time  the  report  went  to  Washington 
and  was  acted  on  in  tlie  Indian  Ollice  who  was  the  Commissioner  1 

Mr.  O^Brien.  Francis  E.  Leupp. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  recall  now  whether  the  indorsements  on 
that  renort  show  who  handled  and  passed  upon  it  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  That  will  probably  be  better  shown  by  the  order 
which  was  filed  with  the  report. 

The  Chairman.  So  long  as  you  show  it,  I  don't  care. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  We  will  comi)lete  the  record  on  that  scx)re  and 
show  tliat. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  am  inquiring  merely  for  information.  I  would 
like,  also,  to  inquire  of  some  one  who  knows  whether  Mr.  Micheletis 
still  in  the  Government  service  ? 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  He  is  still  in  the  Government. service. 

The  Chairman.  \Yliat  was  his  position  at  the  time  this  report  was 
made  ^ 

Mr.  Linnen.  United  States  Indian  inspector. 

The  (^iiairman.  What  is  his  present  service? 

Mr.  Linnen.  Inspector  for  the  Secretarj'^  of  the  Interior. 

The  Chairman,  Js  that  demoticm  or  promotion  I 

Mr.  Linnen.  PracticalU'  the  same.  They  have  simply  changed 
the  name  from  United  States  Indian  inspector  to  inspector. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Isn't  he  now  the  chief  inspector  there? 

Mr.  Linnen.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  his  place  of  service  now  ? 
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Mr.  LixxEX.  He,  of  course,  would  go  anywhere  where  he  is  sent 
by  the  Secretary;  but  he  is  usually  in  the  Dakotas,  and  Minnesota, 
being  verj'  familiar  with  the  Sioux  people. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  Government  officer  who  made  the 
report  anterior  to  his.  and  which  he  was  sent  to  review,  so  far  as 
you  know  ? 

Mr.  LiNXEN.  That  was  a  special  agent  of  the  Indian  Office  by  the 
name  of  Thomas  Downs. 

The  Chairman.  The  McLaughlin  report  practically  contradicts 
Downs's  report,  doesn^t  it  ? 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  It  would  appear  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Downs  still  in  the  service  ? 

Mr.  LiXNEN.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  he  has  been  for  a  couple  of 
vears. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  and  what  he  is  doing) 

Mr.  Linnen.  I  think  his  home  is  in  Indiana.  I  think  he  per- 
formed his  last  service  with  me  some  two  years  ago,  in  Oklahoma,  and 
he  was  taken  sick  and  went  home,  and  resigned. 

The  Chairman.  He  left  the  service  voluntarily? 

Mr.  Linnen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  In  connection  with  our  statement  regarding  the 
McLaughlin  report,  I  wish  to  caU  attention  to  the  statement  of  what 
we  expected  to  prove,  in  connection  with  that  report;  that  is,  that 
portions  of  it  were  grossly  false.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  desire  to  offer  in 
evidence  a  copy  of  the  order  of  C.  F.  Larrabee,  Acting  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  dated  October  31,  1905,  a  copy  of  which  was  fur- 
nished the  Attorney  General  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  after  the  McLaughlin  report  was  this  1 

Mr.  O'Brien.  The  McLaughlin  report,  as  1  recollect,  was  dated 
October  6,  1905.     The  order  is  dated  October  31,  1905. 

The  Chairman.  Within  the  month  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Within  the  month,  yes. 

Rev.  DuANE  F.  Porter,  sworn  by  the  chairman,  testified  as 
follows: 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Give  the  reporter  your  full  name,  please. — ^A.  Duane  F.  Porter. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Porter? — A.  I  live  at  Duane  post 
office,  north  of  the  agency  about  30  miles. 

Q.  In  what  county  ? — ^A.  Mahnomen  County. 

Q.  Is  the  town  m  which  you  Uve  on  the  railroad? — A.  No;  I 
live  east  of  the  railroad,  about  17  miles  east  of  Mahnomen. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  your  neighborhood  ? — A.  I  have 
lived  there  about  12  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  Uve  before  that,  Mr.  Porter? — A.  I  lived  in 
Pine  County,  Pine  City. 

Q.  How  far  awav  from  your  present  home  ? — A.  Now,  it  is  about 
200  miles. 

Q.  Are  you  a  clergyman  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  denomination  ? — A.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  minister  of  that  church  ? — A.  About 
26year8. 

Q.  Are  you  in  active  service  now? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  At  the  town  where  yon  live? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  Duane. 

Q.  Have  you   any   other    appointments   than    that? — ^A.    No:  I 
have  not  just  at  present. 

Q.  What  is  your  nationahty  or  race  i — A.  I  am  mixed  blood,  Chip- 
pewa; half-breed,  you  might  call  it. 

Q.  Part  Indian  and  part  white? — A.  Part  Indian  and  part  white. 

O.  Have  you  ever  lived  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  ?— A. 
W^eil,  I  never  lived  here  before- -before  I  came  here  12  years  ago. 

Q.  You  are  an  allottee,  are  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  nuniy  allotments  have  you  received  y-:-A.  I  received  two 
allot  m  cuts . 

Q.  Eighty  acres  each  ^— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WhcTcabouts  on  the  reservation  ai-e  these  allotments,  do  you 
know  ( — A.  My  allotment  is  alloted  on  the  E.  i  of  the  SE.  \  of  section 
32,  townshi])  140.  range  40. 

Q.  Are  your   allotments   all   together  or A.  No;   that  is  the 

orighial  allotment  there,  and  I  have  one  at  146-38,  section  17. 

Q.   Did  you  choose  those  yourself? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  go  over  the  ground  before  making  your  choice  so  that 
you  knew  just  what  you  were  getting? — A.  Yes,  sir*  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  get  just  what  you  wanted,  what  you  chose? — A.  Well, 
I  didn't  in  the  additional  allotment.  I  did  in  the  original  allotment. 
I  went  over  the  lands,  looked  it  over,  and  it  suited  me  all  right,  but 
the  additional  allotment  I  didn't  get  as  I  wanted,  but  I  took  the  best 
I  could  get  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  live  on  either  of  your  allotments  ? — A.Tes;  on  the 
original  allotment  I  have. 

Q.  What  was  it.  prairie  or  timber  land  ? — A.  It  is  prairie. 

Q.  Is  it  improven  ? — A.  Yes;  about  40  acres. 

Q.  Is  there  a  hom(»  on  it  ^-A    Xo. 

Q.  Is  it  in  use  now^-- A.  No. 

Q.  I^ntirely  un()(('upie<l,  is  it;  nobody  Ls  farming  it? — A.  No; 
nobodv  is  on  it. 

(^.  The  other  allotment,  what  is  it.  timber  or  prairie^— A.  It  ij» 
prairie  and  some*  timber;  that  is,  the  original  allotment. 

Q.  That  is  th(*  one  that  vou  sav  did  not  suit  vou  so  well? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  now  in  the  (iovernment  service? — A.  Yes,  sir;  lam. 

Q.  In  what  capacity— in  what  service  are  you  for  the  Govern- 
ment ^- -A.  W(»ll,  1  hav(^  been  buihling  houses  for  the  Mille  Lacs 
removals;  that  is  about  the  work  I  have  been  doing. 

Q.  In  the  service  you  were  rentlering  who  was  j'our  immediate 
suj)erior  ^    A.  Mr.  Howard,  the  Indian  agent  at  the  reservation. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  l)e<Mi  in  the  {iovernment  ser\'ice  in  any 
way  ^  -  A.  1  ilii!»k  rtbout  seven  years,  I  am  not  just  sure;  somewhere 
along  there,  about  seven  years. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  any  profit  or  earnings  from  vour  allot- 
ments except  when  you  lived  on  the  first  allotment? — A,  Well.  I  did 
when  I  lirst  lived  on  it.  I  received  some,  but  I  have  sohl  that  allot- 
ment. 

Q.  The  ])rairie  or  th(»  fii-st  one?     A.  Y(*s;  the  first  one. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  for  it  ?  -  A.   I  got  $S0()  for  it. 

Q.   For  the  SO  a<*res  ?-    A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  sell  it  ?     A    About  three  years  ago. 
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Q.  Are  you  fairly  familiar  with  the  price  at  which  land  sells  up 
there t — A.  Yes;  I  am. 

Q.  Was  that  a  fair  price  for  it  at  that  time? — A.  Well,  yes;  that 
was  a  pretty  fair  price  for  it,  the  distance  from  the  railwad  at  that 
time.     At  that  time  I  think  it  was  a  pretty  fair  price  tliat  I  got  for  it. 

Q.  How  was  it  with  refei-ence  to  other  allotments  of  prairie  land 
around  there,  about  an  average  ? — A.  Of  couree,  the  nearer  you  get 
to  the  railroad  the  more  valuable 

Q.  How  far  was  tlus  from  the  railroad  i — A.  Seventeen  mili»8. 

Q.  If  it  were  farther  awav,  but  equallv  good  land,  would  that  re- 
duce the  value  of  it  i — A.  Yes:  that  w()uf<l  reduce  the  value  of  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  it  woidd  have  been  worth  had  it  bwn  20 
miles  away  from  the  railroad  '^  A.  Oh,  I  tliink  anywhere  about  $6  or 
S8  an  acre. 

Q.  In  your  jud^ient,  how  rapidly  would  it  have  increased  by 
being  nearer  the  railroad;  suppose  it  had  been  5  or  10  miles  away,  and 
the  same  character  of  land  ni  other  respects?— -A.  That  would  be 
worth  a  good  deal  moi-e. 

Q.  How  much  more? — A.  It  would  be  worth  at  that  time  about 
$10  an  acre. 

Q.  Well,  you  got  $10. for  it  ? — A.  Tiie  forty-  an  acre,  1  mean — about 
$10  an  acre. 

Q.  You  got  $10  where  it  was;  that  was  about  10  or  17  mile*  out; 
and  if  it  had  been  only  10  miles  from  the  railroad,  would  it  have  been 
worth  any  more  ? — A.  It  would  have  been  worth  more. 

Q.  How  much  more? — A.  About  $12  or  $13  an  acre. 

Q.  Well,  would  land  in  that  neighborhood,  sold  at  less  than  $10  an 
acre  at  that  time,  be  much  less  than  its  fair  value  ? — A.  Less  than  $10. 

Q.  If  it  sold  for  less  than  $10,  would  that  be  too  chea])  ? — A.  Well, 
I  should  say  it  would  be  too  chea]) — that  kind  of  land,  nice  land,  prai- 
rie land. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  ])rice  or  value  of  the  land  in  that 
neighborhood  now  ? — A.  Well,  yes:  there  hasn't  been  any  sold  there 
for  the  last  couple  of  years. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  in  any  way,  from  general  imdei*standing  or 
otherwise,  has  the  land  in  that  neiirhborhood  increased  since  you 
sold? — A.  Why,  yes. 

Q.  What  value  do  you  place  on  your  tnnber  or  other  allotinent — 
the  one  you  still  own? — A.  Well,  that  is  worth  al)out  $6  an  acre;  $8 
an  acre  now  where  it  is.     It  is  a  timber  claim. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Won^t  you  come  and  point  out  that  additional  allot- 
ment on  the  map — its  location  on  that  maj) — if  yoii  can  show  the 
chairman  where  it  is  ? 

Witness  indicates  on  the  mai>. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  i)oint  out  the  village  of  White 
Earth  on  the  map — within  a  mile  or  two  of  it  ? 

Witness  indicates  on  the  maj). 

Mr.  George.  Where  was  that  original  holding,  Mr.  Porter:  whore 
was  your  first  allotment  ? 

Tlie  Witness  (indicating).  On  this  quarter  east,  the  -southeast 
quarter. 

Mr.  George.  And  the  other,  the  second  eighty  ( 

The  Witness.  It  is  in  the  other  town. 
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Q.  How  large  a  congregation  have  you  ? — A.  We  have  154  members. 

Q.  Does  that  mchide  any  white  persons  ? — A.  No  white  persons; 
uo,  there  is  none;  mixed  bloods. 

Q.  An*  there  two  churchos  in  your  town,  in  the  village  in  which 
you  live?- -A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  congregation  is  Indians  and  mixed  bloods? — ^A.  PuD 
bloods  and  mixed  bloods. 

Q.  Is  there  a  school  in  connection  with  the  church  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
there  is  a  day  school  there. 

Q.  Is  that  a  (iovemment  schoorif — A.  Government  school;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Aie  you  connected  with  it?  -A.  Well,  yes;  I  am  there  about 
once  a  week. 

Q.  How  many  teachers  employed  in  connection  with  the  school?— 
A.  Thea*  are  two  teachei-s  now. 

Q.  Are  they  of  Indian  blood  ? — A.  They  are  white — the  teachers. 

Q.  The  Government  furnishes  the  teachers? — A.  They  have 
divided  the  school.  They  have  a  district  school  now,  so  they  have  a 
Government  school  in  one  room  and  the  other  in  the  other  room. 

Q.  By  district  school  you  mean  the  one  supported  by  taxation 
there?    -A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  Government,  of  course,  does  not  furnish  the  teacher  for 
the  district  school? — A.   Xo. 

Q.  Do  the  children  who  come  to  school  there  Uve  in  their  homes, 
or  are  there  some  homes  in  connection  with  the  school? — ^A.  They 
live  at  home  and  have  their  dinners  at  the  school. 

Q.   Furnished  them  ^ — A,   Yes,:  that  is,  the 

Q.  Are  there  any  children  t^f  10  or  12,  you  know  of,  who  can  not 
read  and  write  up  there  if- -A.  Xo;  I  don't  know  of  any.  Anybody 
that  I  think  of  can  read  and  write  at  that  age. 

Q.  Any  Indian  or  mixed-blood  children  who  don't  go  to  school?— 
A.    In  that  neighborhood  they  all  go  to  .school  there. 

Q.  What  is  clone  at  the  school,  in  the  way  of  teaching  them  to  be 
industrious^     Do  they  do  any  work  of  any  kind  ^-- A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  ( — A.  They  make  the  boys  cut  woi»d  and  do 
work  on  the  farm,  raise  veo:etables  through  tJfie  summer  and  gar- 
dening. 

Q.  Is  the  work  thev  do  on  the  farm  at  home  in  anv  wav  under  the 
superv^ision  of  the  teachers  ^  A.  Yes:  under  the  supervision  of  the 
teachers. 

Q.   Is  the  teacher  a  gentleman  or  a  lady  if — A.  It  is  a  gentleman. 

Q.  Doesheiro  out  to  the  homes  of  the  children  to  see  the  work  they 
do?  A.  Yes;  he  does  once  hi  a  while,  not  regiilarlv,  but  once  in  a 
while;  this  teacher  that  they  have  now.  We  have  had  three  teach- 
ers there.  The  other  teachers  visited  the  people  right  along,  but 
this  on(»  does  not  visit  so  much  as  the  others  did. 

O.  Which  do  you  think  the  better  plan,  to  visit  or  not  to  visit!— 
A.  Well,  I  think  it  is  to  visit. 

Q.  How  many  children  attend  the  school? — A.  I  think  there  is 
about  40  there  now. 

Q.  At  what  age  do  they  begin  going  to  school  i — A.  About  5  or  6; 
I  think  5. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  continue  going  i — A.  They  go  there  until  they 
get  to  the  sixth  grade,  or  about  there,  and  then  they  take  them  to 
tne  boardinir  school— off. 
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Q.  Of  couree  all  the  instructions  are  in  English? — A.  Yes.  sir;  all 
in  English. 

Q.  Are  there  any  of  the  children  who  have  to  learn  English  after 
thev  go  to  school  ?— A.  Oh,  yes ;  we  have  several  children  who  have 
to  learn  English — the  full  bloods. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  them  to  learn  ? — ^A.  Three  or  four  years. 

Q.  They  don't  make  much  progress  until  they  have  learned  a  Uttle 
Ei^lish?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  the  children  sometimes  induce  their  parents  to  learn  and 
speak  English? — A.  Yes,  they  do;  those  that  can  speak  English  gen- 
erally speak  English  to  their  children,  but  the  most  people  there  in 
that  neighborhood  talk  Chippewa. 

Q.  What  do  the  children  talk  in  the  homes  after  they  learn  English 
at  school  ? — A.  They  talk  Chippewa  mostly,  because  their  parents 
talk  Chippewa,  you  know. 

Q.  Can  t  you  mduce  your  people  to  encourage  the  children  to  talk 
English  in  the  home  as  well  as  at  the  school  ? — ^A.  Why,  yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage? — A.  Why, 
yes;  that  is  what  they  are  doing  up  there. 

Q.  You  are  a  teacher,  too  ? — A.  Those  that  can  talk  EngUsh,  they 
do  that,  and  I  encourage  them  to. 

Q.  Wliat  language  do  you  preach  in? — ^A.  I  preach  both.  If  there 
is  any  white  people  comes  to  the  church,  I  preacli  in  English;  if 
there  is  no  whites  come  I  preach  Chippewa. 

Q.  Well,  now,  what  proportion  of  your  congregation  could  under- 
stand you  if  you  preached  in  English  ? — A.  Well,  if  they  were  all  the 
young  men  and  girls,  there  would  be  about  one-third ;  but  they  are 
not  there.  As  soon  as  they  get  to  be  16  or  18  they  take  them  away, 
so  we  have  a  lot  of  young  people  away  from  the  village;  but  there  is 
now  over  two-thirds  that  speaks  nr.thing  but  Chippewa — the  full 
bloods. 

Q.  Have  you  observed,  Mr.  Porter,  what  becomes  of  the  children 
who  graduate  in  the  local  school  and  go  to  a  boarding  school  away 
from  Wliite  Earth?  Have  you  observed  whether  tlioy  come  back  to 
live  on  the  reservation? — A.  Well,  what  I  know  of  the  young  people 
going  to  this  boarding  school,  they  come  back  not  knowing  much. 

Q.  Not  knowing  much? — A.  They  don't  like  to  work  much;  but 
those  that  are  on  the  reservation  thev  are  learned  by  the  parents  to 
work  and  they  are  industrious,  and  they  will  go  on  and  do  the  work 
without  gnimbUng;  but  those  who  go  off  to  the  boardijig  schools 
come  back  nothing  but  vagabonds;  they  don't  want  to  do  nothing. 

Mr.  George.  They  work  around  the  house  ? 

The  Witness.  They  won't  do  nothing  around  the  house.  Of 
course  there  is  an  exception  once  in  awhile. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  them? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  they  remain  on  the  reservation  or  do  they  finally  leave? — A. 
Yes;  they  remain  for  awliile  and  finally  go  off;  most  of  them  go  off 
to  the  baseball  games  and  other  amusements  mostly.  I  don't  see 
none  of  them  take  hold  of  the  farms. 

Q.  Well,  Bender,  the  famous  pitcher,  is  a  White  Earth  Indian, 
isn't  he? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  paid  him  to  go  away? — A.  Yes,  it  did.  If  they  do  all  like 
that  it  would  be  all  nght. 
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Q.  You  are  very  proud  of  him,  aren't  you  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  guess  they 
do. 

Q.  What  is  your  honest  judgment  about  it  ?  Were  it  better  for 
those  chihhen  not  to  go  to  the  boarding  school  at  all  ? — ^A.  Well,  I 
should  say  that  is  my  best  judgment.  It  is  a  great  deal  better  for 
the  cliildren  to  stay  at  home  and  have  the  schools  on  the  reservation. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  after  they  quit  going  to  school:  would  you 
keep  tlieni  right  on  the  reservation  ? — A.  The  parents  have  better  con- 
trol; tliey  could  handle  them  better:  they  like  to  work  and  do  some- 
thing  

Q.  Just  a  question  there.  Is  it  for  the  best  interest  of  the  child 
that  tlie  parent,  who  is  not  very  higlilv  civilized  in  some  instances, 
should  have  control  of  the  child  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  child 
if  he  broke  away  and  went  out  among  strangers  ? — ^A.  Yes,  if  the  pa^ 
ents  could  not  talk  English,  nor  ditln't  learn  them  to  work;  if  they 
were  lazy:  yes,  it  would  be  better  for  the  child  to  go  away.  But 
where  the  parents  are  industrious,  and  wants  to  do  something,  it  is  a 
great  deal  better  for  them  to  stay  on  the  reservation;  they  leam 
faster  and  learn  more,  but  there  in  our  village  a  great  many  of  those 
children  never  went  to  the  boarding  school;  they  are  there,  and  they 
are  industrious;  they  want  to  do  something  for  themselves,  more  so 
than  those  othei's  that  has  been  off. 

Q.  What  changes  do  you  think  should  be  made  in  the  dealings  with 
the  White  P^arth  people  i — A.  I  think,  for  one  thing,  if  the  (S^vem- 
ment  would  take  hold  and  put  up  some  schools,  industrial  schools,  on 
the  reservation,  would  be  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened:  right 
there  on  the  reservation. 

Q.  But  VDur  lliouglit  is  that  the  boys  and  girls  educateil  there 
should  1)0  k(»pt  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  all  the  time  ^ -A. 
Yes,  kept  on  the  reservation,  and  they  would  work  and  leam— they 
would  aiuouiU   to  something. 

Q.  Do  vow  think  of  any  other  changes  you  think  outrht  to  Ik* 
made  in  the  inanageiiuMit  of  the  reservation  ^  A.  Yes,  I  think  there 
should   be. 

il.  What  else  f- A.  I  think  that  if  the  (lovernmcnt  would  gt)  to 
work  and  break  up  some  lands  for  those  Indians  and  leam  them  to 
farm,  a  great  many  of  the  old  i)eople  would  take  hohl  ami  work  for 
themselves,  and  <M)nld  do  lots  of  work  in  the  garden,  and  it  would 
help  the  people,  i)ut  the  way  they  are  now  they  don't  do  nothing; 
they  don't  farm:  thev  are  starving  now  to-day;  they  have  nothins:: 
no  <j:ardens  al  all:  if  the  (lovernment  would  break  up  a  Uttle  land 
for  thrse  peo|)K*  and  help  them  in  that  way — they  have  built  a  good 
many  houses  for  thest*  Indians,  but  there  i^  no  teams  for  them  to 
break  th<*  land  with  and  they  lun  e  nothhig  to  do  anything  with;  they 
are  thrre  and  ;^ot  nothing  to  work  with.  If  they  would  break  up  * 
little  land  for  them,  two  or  three  acres  even,  for  the  old  people,  and 
more  for  the  oiluM's  men  folks-  thev  would  stav  there  and  attend 
to  their  farms  and  do  something. 

Q.  What  about  them  having  horses  and  ))lows  and  things  to  do 
the  work  ^  A.  That  is  what  they  ought  to  have.  The  Indian  can 
not  take  care  of  hor^es  and  stock  like  that  as  well  as  the  whites. 

(^.  Why  can't  he  i     A.   lie  is  not  used  to  it. 

Q.  Is  he  lazy  ^  A.  Some  of  them  are;  some  are  indnstriout^,  all 
riirht. 
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Q.  What  suggestion  have  you  to  make  as  to  how  to  cure  that 
disease? — A.  That  is  the  only  way,  I  think — to  break  some  land  for 
them  and  help  them  in  that  way.  There  is  a  lot  of  people  there 
to-day  20  or  18  miles  from  any  place,  and  they  have  no  teams  to  go 
to  get  their  supplies  with  or  to  haul  wood  with;  tliey  are  tliore 
barehanded;  can  t  do  nothing. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  have  teams? — A.  They  had  some  teams  there 
at  one  time  ? 

Q.  How  did  they  lose  them  i — A.  The  hoi-ses  died  on  them  mostly. 

Mr.  George.  Through  disease  or  neglect  i 

The  Witness.  They  were  all  bronchos  and  thev  never  was  broke. 
The  Indian  he  takes  his  bronchos  and  hitches  tfiem  onto  a  wagon, 
and  to  break  the  bronchos  he  runs  them  to  death;  that  is  about  the 
wav  he  does. 

Mr.  George.  Did  he  break  the  bronchos  or  the  wagon  ( 

The  Witness.  Ha,  ha!     He  broke  the  bronchos. 

Q.  Where  did  those  bronchos  come  from? — A.  Well,  they  are 
worse  than  horses;  those  that  come  there  isn't  for  the  Indians. 

Mr.  George.  The  Indian  naturally  knew  how  to  take  care  of  a 
horse  before  the  white  man. 

The  Witness.  The  Indian  likes  to  take  care  of  a  horse  all  right. 

Mr.  Powell.  The  Sioux  did,  but  not  the  Chippewa. — A.  Well, 
where  I  come  from,  east  of  here,  and  different  places,  I  saw  the 
Indians  could  take  care  of  their  horees.  I  don't  know  how  it  hap- 
pened that  these  horses  died  off.  I  think  that  is  the  way  -I  seen  a 
great  many  drove  them  to  deatli  to  break  it.  Finally  the  Govern- 
ment don't  issue  any  more  teams  for  them. 

Q.  That  is  probably  the  bt^t  way  to  break  a  broncJio.  Wlicre  did 
vou  live,  Mr.  Porter,  at  your  carhest  recollection  i — A.  1  was  born  in 
'I'aylors  Falls,  Minn.  >iy  folks  moved  from  there  to  a  T)ljice  called 
Pine  ttty  now,  Pine  County,  7o  miles  north  of  St.  Paul,  and  I  was 
raised  there. 

Q.  Do  you  give  anv  special  attention  to  tlic  history  of  your  Indian 
ancestors? — A.  No;  T  haven't. 

Q.  You  don't  know  tiny  more  about  them  than  the  rest  of  us,  do 
you  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Haven't  you  In(h.ni  traditions  (  Where  won*  you  cdu'Mted  ^  - 
A.  I  was  not  educated.  I  went  to  school  a  couple  of  months  -all  tiie 
schooling  ever  1  got. 

Q.  Where?— A.  Pine  City,  Pine  County. 

Q.  Have  you  been  an  extensive  readier  and  student  ( — A.  Xo;  I 
haven't. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  studied  the  Scriptures  can^fully,  of  course  ^- A. 
What  I  have  learned  I  learned  myself  by  studying  tiu^  Scriptures. 

Q.  Are  you  an  ordained  minister^ — A.   V(^. 

Q.  You   have  very  little   instruction   except A.  Just   what   I 

picked  up  myself. 

Q.  We  are  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Porter,  f<»r  your  infornuition. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Burch: 

Q.  I  desire  to  tuni  your  attention  to  the  21th  day  of  April,  1005, 
when  the  so-called  additional  allotments  were  made  at  Wlute  Earth; 
where  were  you  living  at  that  time  ?--  A.  I  was  li^ing  at  Duane. 

Q.  How  much  earlier  than  that  date  did  you  get  notice  that  allot- 
ments were  going  to  be  made?    Wlien  did  you  first  hear  about  them.? 
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About  how  long  before  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  a  month  or  two,  was  all. 
I  heard  there  was  going  to  be  allotments. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  to  the  agency  at  White  Earth  on  that  occa- 
sion?— A.  Yes;  I  did. 

Q.  How  much  before  that  Monday  morning  did  you  go?  How 
long  were  you  there  before  ^tonday  morning  ? — A.  I  was  there  from— 
I  started  from  Duane  Monday  morning. 

Q.  You  didn't  get  there A.  About  noon  when  I  got  there. 

Q.  You  got  to  the  agency  about  noon  ? — A.  About  noon. 

Q.  How  long  (lid  you  stay  after  that  ? — A.  I  stayed  over  night  and 
went  away  the  next  day. 

Q.  Where  there  many  people  of  the  full  or  mixed  blood  there  when 
you  arrived  ?  -A.  Yes;  there  was  a  great  many  people  there. 

Q.  Wliat  was  the  situation  they  were  in,  in  respect  to  allotment; 
were  they  in  line? — A.  Yes;  when  I  got  there  they  were  in  line. 

Q.  Was  tluue  any  disturbance  at  that  time,  or  was  everything 
i^uiet? — A.  Y(^s;  there  was  disturbance.  It  begun  just  about  the 
time  I  got  there. 

Q.  Now.  Mr.  Porter,  you  know  more  about  it  than  I;  you  are  intel- 
ligent; tell  these  gentlemen  all  that  you  can  think  of  that  happened 
within  your  sight,  or  your  hearing,  while  you  were  there.  In  your 
own  way  give  them  a  full  account. — A.  Wlien  I  got  there  I  seen  a  line 
from  the  office  right  down  to  the  road  and  down  the  sidewalk — that 
would  be  south  of  the  office;  that  line  was  all  mixed  bloods. 

Mr.  George.  How  many? 

The  Witness.  Oh,  there  might  have  been  150,  somewhere  along 
there;  there  might  have  been  more. 

Q.  What  about  the  others?— A.  Well,  right  up  the  hill  a  little 
ways  there  was  a  group  of  full  bloods  holding  a  little  council. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there ^ — ^A.  Yes;  I  went  over  and  listened. 

Q.  It  was  a  council? — A.  Yes;  they  were  having  a  council  just 
outside. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  they  did  and  what  they  said. — ^A.  There  were  sev- 
eral full  bloods  objected  to  allotting  that  way,  to  take  their  allotments, 
on  the  groimd  that  the  Indians  said  what  I  heard,  that  they  don't 
know  anything  about  the  lines,  and  didn't  know  anything  about  the 
minutes,  and  they  didn't  know  what  to  do. 

Q.  Did  any  officer  of  the  agency,  or  other  officer,  atteinpt  to  ex- 

f)lain? — A.  There  was  nobody  there  just  then;  they  were  all  on  the 
ine. 

Q.  T  mean  the  officers  or  agent,  or  anyone,  attempt  to  explain  or 
tell  them  about  what  to  do  or  how  to  do  ?  Did  the  agent,  Mr.  Michelet. 
or  any  other  officer  of  the  agency  or  of  the  Government,  attempt  to  tell 
the  full  bloods  what  to  do  or  how  to  do  it? — ^A.  I  was  going  to  get 
there. 

Q.  ^\J1  right:  excuse  me:  go  ahead. — A.  The  Indians  said  that  they 
wasn't  going  to  ^^ot  fair  play;  that  the  mixed  bloods  would  get  all  the 
timber,  and  they  wouldn't  get  any,  and  that  was  the  reason  they 
hold  the  rounril;  and  then  pretty  soon  some  one  hollered  from  the 
office  and  said  they  should  form  in  a  line.  Well,  it  was  the  chief  of 
police  came  to  tlie  fence  from  out  of  the  office,  and  hoUered  to  the 
ones  that  were  in  line.  He  said,  *^You  men  break  the  line  and  so 
across  the  road  and  make  a  new  line.  Then  let  the  Indians  m^e 
another  line  on  the  north  side.     Let  the  Indians  and  half-breeds 
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come  into  the  office  together  to  file."     But  the  line  was  never  broken^ 
so  the  Indians  they  started  a  line  on  the  north  side. 

Q.  The  full-blood  Indians?— A.  The  full-blood  Indians.  And 
when  they  heard  the  word  that  the  Indian  should  go  in  with  the  half- 
breeds,  two  by  two,  half-breed  and  full  blood ;  when  they  heard  that 
they  thought  there  would  be  some  show,  so  they  joined  in.  So  that 
is  tne  way  they  went  in,  two  by  two;  a  half-breed  would  take  an 
Indian  by  the  arm  and  walk  into  the  office  and  file.  That  is  the  way 
it  went  on  that  day. 

Q.  Now,  listen;  so  far  as  you  know,  did  the  full  bloods  have  any 
minutes  of  the  pine,  any  data,  anything  to  select  by  ?  Did  they  have 
descriptions  of  the  pine,  the  full  bloods? — A.  No,  they  don't  know 
nothing,  and  they  don't  have  any  minutes.  There  might  have  been 
a  few  had  minutes. 

Q.  Mr.  Porter,  at  any  time  before  the  so-called  allotment,  was 
there  any  measures,  that  you  know  of,  taken  by  Agent  Michelet,  or 
any  official,  to  place  before  the  Indians  any  print,  or  any  writing,  or 
by  word  of  mouth,  where  the  pine  was,  what  the  estimates  were  of  the 
different  section  descriptions  of  land? — A.  I  didn't  see  any. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  such? — A.  I  didn^t  hear  of  any. 

Q.  Was  there  any  measures  that  you  know  of  taken  to  make  these 
Indians  intelligent  as  to  their  rights;  that  is,  to  inform  them  of  their 
rights *to  an  equal  chance  in  the  pine  and  other  land?  I  mean  before- 
hand.— A.  No,  I  didn't  hear  anything. 

Q.  You,  yourself,  didn't  obtain  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  No,  I 
didn't. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  prepared  with  any  minutes  as  to  the  pine  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  have  any  minutes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  pine  yourself? — A.  Yes,  T  did,  because  F 
had  been  out  on  the  timber  and  seen  the  pine. 

Q.  Of  your  own  knowledge  you  knew  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Didf  you  get  any  of  it  ? — A.  No;  I  got  a  verv  little. 

Q.  Why,  somebody  else  have  it?  I  low  soon  did  you  get  any? — 
A.  Well,  1  didn't  get  any  land  until  about  a  month  or  two  after  that. 

Q.  You  didn't  stay  to  complete  the  drawing? — A.  No;  T  went  away 
the  next  morning. 

Q.  What  did  the  full-bloods  say  after  they  got  out  ?  Did  you  hear 
any  complaint  ? — A.  Well,  it  was  so  long  after  that  that  I  heard  those 
complaints  among  the  Indians,  that  they  didn't  get  their  share;  didn't 
get  any  pine. 

Q.  Dia  you  see,  yourself,  into  the  agency  what  was  going  on  ? 
When  they  went  in  could  you  see  inside  what  was  going  on  ? — A.  No; 
I  couldn't  see  from  the  outside. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  were  in  there? — A.  No;  all  I  know  was 
Mr.  Michelet  was  in  there  and  Mr.  Perrault. 

Q.  Was  that  this  Joe  or  Jamas  M.  Perrault  ? — A.  Joe. 

Q.  Joe  M.  Perrault? — A.  Yes;  and  then  I  think  there  was  two  or 
three  clerks  in  there. 

Q.  Any  of  the  Beaulieus? — A.  No,  I  didn't  see  any  of  them;  I  see 
some  on  the  line. 

Q.  You  couldn't  see  the  inside.  Well,  now,  go  on  and  tell  what 
they  did  while  you  were  there,  and  what  was  said,  of  your  own 
knowledge — I  interrupted  you. — A.  Well,  I  got  disgusted  myself  and 
for  that  reason  I  went  away  when  I  see  the  way  the  thing  was  going, 
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on;  tliat  tlu'  Iiulian  was  not  goin^  to  get  fair  pl&v;  that  the 
mixed  bloods  were  ail  going  to  get  the  pine,  ho  I  didn't  bother 
to  get  any:  1  thought  I  would  go  home  and  attend  to  my  busi- 
ness. Yes,  I  have  seen  Michelet  out  of  the  window;  he  come  out 
through  the  window  and  he  grabbed  Mush-she-ke-ge-shig  and  took  a 
httle  girl  and  said  thev  shouhl  go  in  tw^o  by  two  and  take  their  land. 

Q.  S^)u  saw  that^ — A.  Yes,  I  saw  that;  and  then  Mrs.  Lynch,  I 
think,  was  the  next  one  and  some  Indian  took  her.  She  took  an 
Indian  and  went  in.  That  is  all  1  seen  of  that.  That  is  the  way  they 
started,  and  they  ke|)t  on  going  in.  I  stayeil  outside  and  see  them 
going  in  twt)  by  two  to  get  their  allotments.  The  Indians  didn't  have 
any  minutes;  he  didn't  know  nothing  what  he  was  going  to  got. 

Q.  Did  the  othei-s  get  their  minutes?— A.  Yes,  the  half-breeds. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  t — ^A.  Yes;  I  know  that. 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  how  you  know  it. — ^A.  I  have  seen  the 
minutes  in  their  hands. 

Q.  You  did  ^ — A.  There  was  a  few — ^there  was  some  mixed  bloods 
there  selling  the  minutes.  Of  course,  I  didn't  see  that  myself,  but  I 
heard  so. 

Q.  State  what  you  heard  and  who  you  heaixi  it  from,  so  we  can 
get  at  it.  Who  did  you  hear  was  selling  minutes,  Mr.  Porter?— A. 
Why,  it  slipped  my  mind.  I  can  not  name  those  who  told  me.  Of 
course,  at  that  time  I  didn^t  pay  no  attention  about  it.  • 

Q.  Who  did  you  hear  was  selling  the  minutest — A.  One  of  them 
was  Aleck  MacKenzie.  I  understand  he  was  selling  minutes;  and 
then  others  was  sellinjj  minutes  the  same  way,  but  ofcourse  I  didn't 
inqiiire  and  didn't  find  out  who  they  were. 

Q.  What  kind  of  papei*s  did  they  hold  in  their  hands  with  those 
minute^s?  Did  they  have  slips  of  papera  with  those  minutes?— A. 
They  had  them  in  their  pockets  with  the  minutes;  such  a  section 
and  such  a  town  and  range. 

Q.  And  the  amount  of  the  timber? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  the 
amount  was  on.     I  didn't  see  any. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anv  of  those  minutes  in  the  hands  of  the  full 
bloods?  Did  any  of  the  full  bloods  have  any  such? — A.  I  didn't  see 
any  at  all.     I  didn't  see  one  full  blood  have  any  minutes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  who  had  furnished  them  the  minutes,  whether  they 
had  come  from  an  outside  source  or  the  agency? — A.  Well,  Mr. 
Michelet  helned  them  to  get  their  lands.  He  pointed  out  to  them 
whore  to  taKe  their  aUotments  when  they  came  in  there.  They 
didn't  have  any  minutes;  that  is  what  I  heard. 

Q.  These  were  the  full  bloods  ? — A.  Yes,  the  full  bloods. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  complaint  from  those  full  bloods,  afterf^ards. 
that  they  did  not  get  good  clescriptions '< — A.  Yes;  there  was  a  lot  of 
them  said  they  didn't  get  good  timber;  they  got  a  lot  of  stumps. 

Q.  These  were  the  same  ones  that  he  Tiad  pointed  out? — ^A.  I 
don't  know  which  ones  he  pouited  out  to  at  all. 

The  Cn.viRMAN.  Have  vou  any  personal  knowledge  about  the  mat^ 
ter  i  Did  vou  set*  yourself  that  the  mixed  bloods  had  the  descriptions 
and  the  full  bloods  did  not  have  theni'f 

The  Witness.   Yes,  sir;  I  seen  the  descrintions  that  the  mixed 
bloods  liad,  and  1  didnt  see  any  of  the  Inuians  who  had  anv.    I 
Hkaskeil  several  if  they  ha<l  any  minutes,  and  they  said  they  (fidn't 
^^*^ave  anv. 
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The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  ( 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  was  standing  out  there;  I  only  stayed  a 
couple  of  hours;  I  didn't  stay  longer. 

Q.  Wliat  effort,  if  any,  did  you  make  to  find  out  whether  the  full 
bloods  did  have  or  didn't  have  minutest — A.  Well,  I  asked  several 
about  it,  and  they  said  they  didn't  have  no  minutes. 

Examined  bv  the  Cii^virman  : 

ft. 

Q.  From  the  inquiries  you  made  and  from  the  knowledfje  that  you 
got  there,  are  you  able  to  say  whether  the  full  bloods  had  mmutes 
or  not? — ^A.  ^  ell,  the  wj  y  that  1  know,  tliose  that  I  spoke  to,  I  asked 
them  for  minutes,  but  they  didn't  have  any. 

Q.  How  many  did  vou  speak  to  ^-  -A.   Four  or  five  at  that  time. 

Q.  Full  bloods  i—A,  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  sav  you  walkeil  along  the  same  phiee  to  see  if  they 
had  minutes  i  Did  you  walk  along  the  whole  line,  or  only  a  part  of 
it  ?  I  want  to  get  at  the  extent  of  the  investigations  whirh  you  made. 
A.  The  line  that  they  formed  there 

Q.  The  full-blood  line ^ — A.  Yes;  the  fuU-hlood  line  was  not  very 
long. 

Q.  Give  us  a  better  idea  of  how  much  inquiry  you  made  there;  as 
to  whetlier  the  full  bloods  had  any  descriptions  or  minutes  of  the 
laml. — A.  Well,  1  asked,  1  don't  know  how  manv,  four  or  live;  thev 
said  thev  didn't  have  anv.     That  is  all  1  could  see. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Burch: 

%■' 

Q.  Aft erwanls  did  you  ask  some  of  them  ^  A.  Well,  that  has  been 
the  general  talk  all  around,  that  tl.ey  don't  liave  any  minutes  at  all; 
that  they  didn't  get  the  pine  that  thev  ought  to  get. 

Mr.  George.  What  are  l!ie  minutes  like — piece  of  paper  ( 

The  Wftness.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  About  this  size  [indicating;]  ^ 

The  Witness.  Yes;  son.;*  about  half  size,  with  the  descriptions  on 
them. 

Mr.  George.  Printed   d?  scription  ^ 

The  Witness,  No;  ^sTitten  with  pencil. 

Q.  Where  did  they  get  those  minutes  ( — A.  They  go  out  themselves 
and  lookup  the  land  and  take  the  minutes  where  the  timber  stood. 
When  they  ^ot  to  a  section  they  would  go  in  there  and  look  it  over 
and  see  the  timber.  All  these  sectioiLs  were  not  all  timber;  part  of  it 
was  timber,  part  hardwood  and  part  j)rairie  land;  the  timber  did  not 
stand  all  in  a  solid  grove.  They  had  to  go  in  there  and  run  the  lines 
out  and  get  descriptions  of  land  where  the  timl)er  stood;  that  is  the 
way  they  get  the  timber. 

Q.  Who  would  give  them  the  minutes? — A.  The  mixed  bloods 
themselves  got  the  minutes  and  went  out  there.  They  are  capable  of 
running  lines  and  know  the  section  corn(»r  when  they  get  to  it  and  pick 
out  the  land;  but  an  Indian  who  don't  know  anything  about  a  corner 
he  couldn't  read  the  comer,  nor  the  section  nor  the  town;  why,  the 
Indian  fairlv  gave  up  when  the  rest  was  uj)  there  running  out  lines. 

Q.  But  tlie  full  blood  did  not  know  how  to  get  this  information  if — 
A.  No. 

Q.  He  would  be  depending  on  the  agency? — A.  1  suppose.  I 
don't  know  what  they  dei)end  on;  a  great  many  of  them  tiiought  it 
would  ncft  be  allotted  at  all — that  it  was  onlv  talk.     That  was  what 
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I  believed  at  the  time;  1  didn't  take  any  stock  in  it  at  the  time;  I 
only  had  three  or  four  days'  notice  that  tney  were  going  to  allot. 

Q.  Three  or  four  days  ? — A.  If  I  had  known  they  were  goins  to 
allot  land  I  would  help  the  Indian,  because  I  would  have  gotten  tnem 
the  numbers  and  given  them  the  numbers;  I  know  a  lot  of  timber 
there,  because  Mr.  Michelet  sent  me  out  to  estimate  the  dead  and 
down  timber  and  I  know  where  it  stood.  I  could  help  the  Indian  out 
a  great  deal  at  times;  but  I  didn't  have  no  time  at  all. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Burcii: 

ft. 

Q.  You  were  there;  that  is,  at  the  wery  beginning  of  the  actual 
allotment;  they  had  not  begun  to  allot  until  about  noon? — A.  They 
began  to  allot  about  an  hour  or  two  after  I  got  there. 

Q.  And  you  stayed  during  the  remainder  of  that  day  and  part  of  the 
next  day  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  being  a  mixed  blood,,  would  not  have  had  a  very  good 
place  in  the  line,  coming  there  that  late? — A.  There  was  no  show. 
T  could  see  there  was  no  show;  if  I  would  join  the  line  I  had  to  go 
down  200  yards  at  the  end  of  the  line  until  rav  number  would  come 

•^  ft 

in,  and  I  would  have  to  wait  a  week  or  two  before  I  would  get  up  to 
the  office ;  so  I  went  home. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  that  two  or  tliree  weeks  after  that  you  did 
make  anplication ?— A.  Yes;  it  was  later  than  that. 

Q.  Al)out  when  did  you  make  your  application  ? — A.  I  don't  think 
I  entered  my  land  until  a  month  or  a  month  and  a  half  later. 

Q.  How  were  you  able  to  get  the  minutes  of  unplatted  land  at 
that  late  day  ?  How  did  you  get  your  minutes  of  the  allotment  that 
jrou  finally  took  ?  Where  did  you  get  it  ? — ^A.  I  went  ami  looked 
it  up. 

Q.  You  mean  in  the  office? — A.  No;  not  in  the  oflice. 

Q.  How  many  descriptions  did  you  have  when  you  went  in  to 
make  your  applicution  ? — A.  1  had  mine  and  I  had  my  wife's  and  I 
had  my  boy's  and  my  girl's.  I  had  four  allotment  descriptions  I 
wanteJ  to  take. 

Q.  You  had  just  simply  four  descriptions? — ^A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  it  had  not  all  been  taken? — A.  Well,  I  was 
to  the  oflice  and  seen  that  it  was  vacant. 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  the  office  and  found  what  was  yet  untaken, 
and  you  looked  up  these  descriptions  yourself  and  selet!te<i  the  four^- 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  tim})er  on  them? — A.  I  got  a  little. 

Q.  About  how  much  ?—  A.  About  60,000  on  my  80. 

Q.  How  many  on  your  wife's?— A.  She  got  about  25,000. 

Q.  And  y(»ur  son? — A.  ily  son  got  about  55,000. 

Q.  And  your  daughter? — A.  She  got  about  twenty-fiA'e  or  thirty 
thousand. 

Q.  In  the  aggregate  you  got  on  that  half  section — approximately 
a  half  se(ti(»n,  four  eighties — you  got  in  the  neighborhood  of  200,000?— 
A.  Yes;  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  How  much  wa.s  there,  for  instance,  on  Margaret  Lynches  aDot- 
ment-that  little  girl  that  Mush-she-he-gi-shig  took  in?— A.  I  nevtf 
looked  over  that. 

Q.  Y'ou  know  she  got  $19,000  for  it? — A.  I  never  looked  over  the 
timber.     I  never  been  in  that  place  where  she  took  her  aUetment. 
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*  Q.  There  were  descriptions  there  that  sold  at  very  liigh  prices. 
from  $19,000  down? — ^A.  Yes;  claims  sold  there  from  fifteen,  sixteen, 
eighteen,  nineteen. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  such — of  these  valuable  descriptions  in 
the  hands  of  any  full-bloods,  except  that  one  he  calls  Wali-we-yea- 
cumig?  Did  you  hear  of  any  of  these  bi^j  descriptions  in  the  hands 
of  any  full-bloods? — ^A.  Yes,  T  beheve  there  is  one — I  don't  know 
who — he  had  a  miUion  or  two  hundred  thousand  on  liis  land  were 
valuable — that  I  know  of;  and  tliat  was  all. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  council  ?  You  heard  of  a  council  being  held 
by  one  McLaughlin  afterwards? — A.    I  heard  of  it. 


Q.  Did  you  attend  it?— A.  No,  I  didn't. 


You  were  not  there? — ^A.  No;  I  wasn't  there. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  notice? — A.  No;  I  didn't  get  any  notice;  I 
didn't  know  anything  about  it;  I  heard  of  it  after  it  wAs  over. 

Q.  You  were  preacliing  at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  people  would  you  have  outside  of  your  church  and 
in  your  church,  around  in  your  vicinity  there — about  how  many  ? — 
A.  Three  hundred;  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  Three  hundred;  and  you  never  heard  of  this  council  among 
the  whole  300  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  This  was  quite  a  council,  was  it  not? — ^A.  There  was  nobody 
heard  of  that  council  at  all  imtil  afterwards. 

Q.  Until  after  it  was  over? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  had  no  opportunity  to  attend  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  how  it  resulted? — A.  No,  I  didn't. 

Q.  You  did  not? — A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  at  that  tune  constantly  circulating  around  among 

Eour  people  and  acquaintances  in  such  a  way  that  you  would  have 
een  liable  to  hear  of  it  ? — A.  Why,  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  any  other  neighborhood  on  the  reserva- 
tion there  and  heard  the  subject  of  the  notice  to  attend  that  council 
talked  about? — A.  The  McLaughlin? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No. 

Q.  You  simply  know  your  own  locality  I  Not  desiring  to  have  you 
assume  anything,  are  you  considered  what  might  be  termed  a  repre- 
sentative or  leading  man  among  your  300  acquaintances  there? — A. 
Yes,  I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  attend,  Mr.  Porter,  the  annual  White  Earth  celebra- 
tions?— A.  Yes,  last  year. 

Q.  Do  you  generally  attend? — A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  Were  vou  there  on  the  14th  of  June  and  following  dates  last 
year? — A.  Ves,  I  was  there. 

By  Mn  George: 

Q.  Wliat  is  this  celebration — I  wall  leave  hini  to  explain  how  that 
celebration  is  held — it  is  held  annually  by  assistance;  that  is,  moneyed 
assistance  from  the  Indian  oflice,  anuuallv  on  the  14th  of  June  each 
year,  for  the  purpose  of  celebratmg  the  election  of  the  location  of  the 
iVhite  Earth  Reservation,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes.  1  know  for  the  last 
two  years  the  Govermiient  has  kept  it  up;  before  that  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  they  hold  it  in  honor  of  the  establishment  of  the  White 
Earth  Reservation  42  years  ago? — A.  Yes 

Q.  Explain  to  the  committee  how  large  a  concourse  is  usually 
there;  how  many  people  ? — ^A.  Including  everybody  ? 
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Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  there  must  be  three  or  four  thousand. 

Q.  It  lasts  several  days? — A.  Most  generally  it  lasts  about  four 
days. 

Q.  They  have  speeches  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Games? — A    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Indian  dances?-- A.   Yes:  and  other  amusements. 

Q.  The  Indian  police  took  charge  of  it;  that  is  a  supervisor  to  keep 
order? — A.  Yes,  they  have  to  keep  order  most  generaUy;  they  have 
a  man  appointed  to  take  charge  or  it,  but  the  policeman  is  put  then'. 

Q.  The  Indians  have  a  committee  of  their  own  in  addition  to  the 
supervision  of  the  officei*s?    -A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  invite  tJieh-  brethren,  the  Sioux,  from  the  West  to  come 
there  and  join  with  thein? — A.  Yes,  they  do. 

Q.  And  part  of  their  ceremony  is  the  celebration  of  the  pewc- 
making  bet<veen  the  Sioux  and  Chippewas  of  the  end  of  their  war?- 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  invite  the  Sioux  to  make  speeches  ^'ith  them  ?--A.  Yes; 
tliey  do. 

Q.  And  tliey  go  tlu»ro;  a  ceremony  of  peacemaking,  burying  the 
hatchet,  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace  every  time  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  present  there  last  year  at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes;  1  was. 

Q.  On  th(^  second  day  of  the  celebration  do  you  remember  of  a 
heated  occurrence  in  the  ring,  where  the  dances  were  held,  between 
some  of  the  Indians?  You  were  present? — A.  Yes;  I  did;  I  seen 
that;  I  was  there  outside. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Porter,  you  know  a  paper  called  the  Tomahawk? 
A.   Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  read  it? — A.  Yes;  I  have. 

Q.  Did  you  see,  prior  to  that  last  year's  occurrence,  for  two  weeks. 
a  call  for  tlie  council  at  White  Earth,  unsigned  but  published  in  th«t 
paper  ?     Did  you  see  for  two  weeks  previous  to  the  celebration — 

A.  Well,  I  seen  it,  but  I  don't  remember  ji|^t  how  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  agent's  name  or  anybody's  name  signed  to  it  \ 
A.   Yes;  I  seen  several  names  in  tiie  paper,  but  I  didn't  see  the  nanit^ 
signed  to  it. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  14th  of  the  month  did  you  hear  of  any — that  is  the 
first  day — of  any  council  being*  held  ?  Did  you  hear  of  any  council 
being  held  there?— A.  Any  council  held  there  on  the  14th?  No: 
there  was  no  council. 

Q.  Now%  on  the  1 5th,  the  next  day,  did  you  hear  of  any  council  being 
held  there?  -A.  No,  I  didn't  hear  any. 

Q.  Did  vou  hear  of  any  attempt  being^ade  to  hold  a  council;  di<l 
you  hear  tliere  was  an  attempt  made?     vfere  you  present  to  hear? 
A.  I  seen  them  when  they  started  to  go  and  hold  the  council. 

Q.  Describe  what  you  saw,  and  who  you  saw  go  to  th''  to  hold  tin* 
council. —A.  Well,  I  seen  Mr.  (-arl  there,  and  I  seen  Mr.  Beaulieu 
there,  and  I  seen  a  man  there  by  the  name  of  Morrison,  and  then  1 
seen  some  others,  but  I  can't  recollect  their  names. 

Q.  About  how  many? — A.  There  must  have  been  six  or  seven 
started  from  the  ring;  inside  of  the  ring  where  the  Indians  were 
dancinjg. 

Q.  Tliey  came  from  somewhere  else  ? — A.  Tliey  came  there  to  tl»«' 
dance. 
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The  CiiAiBMAN.  I  suppose,  ilr.  Porter — Do  you  mean  Mr.  Carl 
and  Mr.  Beaulieu  who  are  present  here  now? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  there  are  a  great  many  Beaulieus  up 
there  ? 

The  Witness.  Thev  were  there  that  day;  thev  come  in  there  and 
wanted  to  hold  a  council.  This  Mr.  Carl  said  they  had  a  paper  they 
wanted  to  read,  and  so  the  Indians  they  listened  and  said  all  right; 
and  they  read  the  letter;  and  then  they  wanted  to  hold  the  council 
and  the  Indians  would  not  hear  to  it;  wouldn't  liave  a  council;  they 
said  it  Isn't  time  to  hold  a  council  when  we  are  celebrating,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  our  fun.  They  quarreled  a  little  about  it  m  there,  and 
when  they  didn't  make  it  a  success  to  hold  the  council,  they  started 
through  the  ring  and  said  they  would  ho'd  ii  council  over  across  the 
lake  at  the  village. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  in  that  crowd  ( — A.  Six  or  seven  were 
over  there  that  I  see;  there  mipjht  have  been  more,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  it  in  Beors's  blacksmith  shop? — A.  That  is 
what  I  heard. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  rest  of  the  Indians? — A.  They  stayed 
thei-e  and  had  their  fun. 

Q.  Do  the  Indians  have  a  ceremony  they  call  "dinning  out''  or 
"drumming  out"  people  whom  they  don't  want  to  hea^r  in  the 
council? — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  understand  what  you  mean  now.  If  they 
don't  want  to  hear  the  party  they  generally  strike  their  drum  and  go 
right  on. 

Q.  Did  they  do  that  then? — A.  That  is  what  they  did  that  day. 

Q.  Is  that  considered  in  the  Indian  council  a  disgrace? — A.  That 
is  what  it  is. 

Q.  After  that  may  an  Indian  presume  ever  to  speak  in  council 
again,  after  he  is  subjected  to  that  treatment  ?— A.  Well,  he  shouldn't 
but  he  does  sometimes  in  spite  of  that.     . 

Q.  But  according  to  the  ethics  or  the  rules  of  the  Indian,  a  man  is 
not  presumed  ever  to  speak  again  who  receives  that  treatment? — 
A.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  BuucH.  There  are  10  or  12  men  sitting  around  a  big  bass 
drum,  with  sticks  making  the  Indian  music;  they  were  at  this  time, 
anj'how,  and  they  do  generally  have  such  a  dmm,  I  believe,  at  an 
Indian  council,  and  if  one  becomes  obnoxious  or  unwelcome  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  in  Ids  remarks  this  "dinning-out"  process  is  a 
striking  and  drumming  and  diowning  of  his  voice,  practically  ex- 
pelling him. 

The  Witness.  We  used  to  ciill  it  "knocking  them  out." 

Q.  And  bv  Indian  custom  they  are  not  supposed  ever,  if  they  are 
mindful  of  tlie  customs  of  the  Indian,  to  lift  up  their  voices  again  m 
Indian  council  ? 

Mr.  George.  It  must  be  humiliating. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  way  you  understand  the  custom, 
Mr.  Porter,  as  Judge  Burch  describetl  it? 

The  Witness.  \  es,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Porter,  how  manv  Indians  were  there,  probably,  in 
that  ring  at  the  time  this  occurred  ? — A.  Oh,  there  must  have  been  a 
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couple  of  hundred  Indians;  that  is,  the  dancers;  that  is,  inside  the 
ring;  but  there  was  lots  of  people  outside  of  the  ring. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Burch  not  suggest  the 
questions  to  the  witness.     There  was  no  such  scene. 

Mr.  Carl.  That  is  not  a  word  in  the  Indian  language;  there  is  iu> 
such  thing  as  **drummmg  out.'' 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  your  chance  to  show  that  the 
testimony  is  not  what  it  should  be,  but  you  must  wait  your  time. 

A.  I  used  to  be  a  dancer  myself  before  I  became  a  converted  man; 
I  used  to  dance  with  the  Indians,  and  if  there  was  a  man  got  up  and 
made  any  trouble  in  the  ring,  or  disturbance,  the  drummers  would 
strike  the  drum  and  would  not  listen  to  liim,  as  much  as  to  say,  it 
is  not  worth  wldle  to  listen  to  him ;  they  would  go  right  on  with  the 
dance  and  he  has  to  stop.     That  is  customary  where  I  come  from. 

Q.  Now,  Ah.  Porter,  we  will  |)roceed:  You  say  two  or  three 
hundred  were  in  that  ring,  of  the  dancers,  and  a  considerable  number 
outside? — A.  Yes;  there  was  a  bignumber  outside;  whites  and  mixed 
bloods. 

Q.  Did  you  hear,  outside  of  this  bunch  of  six  or  seven  that  you  saw, 
any  comi)laint  or  dissatisfaction  among  the  other  Indians  about  their 
expulsion  on  that  occasion  ?  Did  anybody  else  find  fault  that  they 
were  driven  out  that  you  heard  of? — A.  Mo. 

Q.  There  was  no  outcry  in  the  defense  of  these  six  or  seven — Beau- 
lieu,  Carl,  and  the  others? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  hear. 

Q.  The  dance  went  along  the  same  as  it  did  before? — A.  They 
danced  there  for  a  dav  or  two  afterwards. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  who  are  the  representative  men  of  the  While 
Earth  Reservation,  in  their  several  difTerent  localities  wherever  they 
congregated,  wherever  they  come  together  on  the  White  Earth  Res- 
ervation ?  Can  you  tell  the  names  of  representative  men  there,  from 
j-our  knowledge  of  the  reservation  and  its  affairs? — A.  For  the  whole 
reservation,  the  whole  tribe  ( 

Q.  I'es.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  who  are  the  representative 
men? — A.  Do  you  mean  the  fuU  bloods? 

Q.  No;  1  mean  all.  Take  the  neighborhood,  not  full  bloods  or 
mixed  bloods,  but  the  neighborhood,  or  the  congregations  around 
there,  and  name  the  representative  men  of  the  tribe.  For  instance, 
in  your  own  neighborhood  of  *M)0  or  thereabouts,  you  consider  your- 
self a  rej)resentative  man  ( — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  go  around  the  Indian  schools  at  Pine  Point  or  any  of 
these  other  places  and  tell  the  committee  who  are  representative  men 
there — the  leading  men  ? — A.  There  are  lots  try  to  be  leading  men  on 
the  reservation.     I  don't  know.     It  is  hard  to  take  them. 

Q.  Well,  is  there  a  place  called  line  Point  ( — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  Indians  congregate  at  Pine  Point  a  good  deal? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  a  good  school  there  ^ — A.  Yes:  there  is  a  Government 
school  there,  a  church  there,  a  coui>le  of  churches  there,  I  guess. 

Q.  Who  are  the  representative  men,  the  leading  men,  you  might 
say,  around  Pine  Point,  if  you  know;  if  you  don't,  all  right t— A.  I 
don't  know  their  names.  I  know  one  Indian  by  the  name  of  Bls- 
sette;  he  is  a  full  blood,  supposed  to  be  leading. 

Q.  Is  that  Jim  Bissette? — A.  Yes.  There  is  a  little  short  Indian 
there;  he  is  a  chief;  I  don't  know  his  name.     I  can  not  call  his  name. 
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Q.  How  about  Elbow  Lake  ?  Do  you  know  about  Elbow  Lake  1 — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  congregating  point  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  are  the  leading  men  at  Elbow  Lake? — A.  There  is  one 
there — just  that  one  chief. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ? — A.  Wah-we-yea-cumig. 

Q.  Is  that  the  MiUe  Lacs  man  ? — A.  That  is  the  Mille  Lacs  man. 

Q.  How  about  BeauUe  ?     Is  there  a  congregation  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  who  are  the  leading,  representative  men  there? — A.  The 
men  that  I  know  that  is  leading,  looked  upon  as  leading — there  is 
Mush-she-ke-ge-shig,  and  Shegan,  and  another  chief  by  the  name 
of  Pe-dos-e-gay,  and  another  one — I  can't  think  of  his  name  now. 
He  is  an  Indian  full  blood. 

Q.  Well,  now,  have  you  ever  known,  during  your  time  on  this 
reservation,  of  a  regular  Indian  council,  on  that  whole  reservation, 
called  by  the  Indian  superintendent,  and  attended  by  the  representa- 
tive men,  or  principal  voters,  in  council?  Have  you  ever  known 
of  such  a  tiling  since  you  have  been  tliere? — A.  I  have  never  kno\\Ti 
one;  that  is,  let  me  see,  I  beUeve  Mr.  Howard  did  call  a  council 
there  one  time.  I  think  he  did.  I  think  he  did  call  a  council — a 
regular  council.  And  I  think  they  held  that  council  at  Pine  Point, 
but  the  Indians  did  not  get  all  together;  that  is,  the  majority  of 
the  Indians  did  not  get  all  together,  but  I  have  never  known  any 
other  council  there  on  the  reservation,  where  the  Indians  would  get 
all  together  to  call  it  a  general  council.     I  never  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Gus  H.  Beauheu  and  John  Carl? — A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  they  were  named  as  representatives  of 
the  Whit«  Earth  Indians;  that  is,  before  tins  time? — A.  In  the 
Indian  tribe  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Q.  From  what  you  know,  and  according  to  your  best  judgment,  do 
you  think  they  could  be  named  as  such  by  the  Indians  m  general 
council  ? — ^^V.  !So,  sir;  I  don't  think  so,  what  I  know  of  them.  1  know 
I  would  not. 

O.  Do  you  know  that  they  have  had  a  ci»rtain  number  of  people 
within  their  call  around  about  White  Earth  for  some  time  past? — 
A.  Yes 

Q.  About  how  many  persons  would  you  tliink  that  would  embrace — 
the  number  that  they  associate  with  or  represent? — A.  The  number 
they  associate  with  is  about,  maybe  fifteen  or  twenty  otitside. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  tneir  assuming  to  act  in  Washington 
and  elsewhere  as  representatives  of  the  tribe? — ^A.  Not  by  the 
Indians. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  their  assuming  ^ — A.  I  have  heard  that  they 
are  acting  that;  yes. 

Q.  That  they  purported  to  hold  councils.  Have  you  heard  that 
they  claimed  to  have  held  councils,  and  been  elected  to  represent  the 
tril>e,  etc.  ? — A.  Yes,  I  heard  that,  but  the  majority  of  the  Indians  on 
the  reservation  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Porter,  whether  or  not  the  Indian  agent, 
Simon  Michelet,  at  that  time  had,  at  the  time  of  this  additional  allot- 
ment, full  estimates  of  the  pine  on  the  reservation?  Made  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government  ?  Do  you  know  whether  he  did  or  not 
A.  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  You  got  estimates  there  two  or  three  weeks  later,  didn't  vou  ?  - 
A.  What  is  that  ? 

Q.  Didn't  you  <ret  estimates  on  these  descriptions  there  two  or  three 
weeks  later,  or  whenever  vou  took  vour  allorment? — A.  No,  no;  I 
didn't.  I  didn't  say  that.  I  railed  there  and  found  the  land  was 
taken,  and  1  took  tlie  land  and  estimated  the  timber  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  on  the  reservation — that  is,  had  you  ever 
hoard,  up  to  the  time  of  the  additional  allotment  of  Easter  Monday. 
1905,  that  the  Government  had  full  estimates  of  tliis  pine  in  the  office, 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Michelet,  prepared  at  Government  expense?  Did 
you  hear  that?     Did  you  know  it  was  there? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  vou  ever  hear  anv  other  Indians  sav  that  such  was  the 
fact  ? — A.   Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  tliink  the  Indians  knew  of  any  such  thing  i — A.  I  don  I 
think  they  did.  That  is  the  first  I  heard  of  it.  I  never  heard  any- 
thin<T  of  it. 

Q.  This  is  the  first  you  knew  of  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

Examined  by  ^Ir.  George. 

Q.  Did  the  Indians  want  |)ine  lands? — A.  Wliy,  yes;  they  did  nt 
that  time:  they  wanted  pine. 

Q.  Well,  if  there  was  to  be  a  distribution  of  this  land,  why  didn'' 
they  make  some  preparation  to  get  pine  land? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know.  Of  course  there  was  a  good  many  like  me;  they  didn*t  think 
about  it;  didn't  think  it  was  coming. 

Q.  They  didn't  believe  there  was  to  be  any  such  allotment  ?— A. 
No;  they  didn't  know.  I  never  h(»ard  anything  about  it  among  the 
Indians. 

Q.  Didn't  th(»  agent  tell  the  Indians? — A.  I  didn't  know  until 
along  pretty  late.  I  tliink  the  agent,  of  course,  must  have  told  the 
Indians  they  were  going  to  be  allotted,  all  right. 

Q.  But  he  didn't  help  them  to  any  information  about  the  pine 
lands  ^ — A.  Well,  no,  I  don't  tliink  he  did,  only  as  I  said,  he  allotted 
them  when  they  came  in  the  ofTice. 

Q.  And  they  felt  that  the  lands  they  got  were  not  pine  lands? — A. 
That  is  what  they  said  afterwards.  Of  course  Mr.  Michelet  was  in 
the  office;  he  nc^ver  been  out  to  soe  the  timber;  he  didn't  know — ^he 
knowed  where  the  timber  was  in  the  township,  but  he  didn't  know 
just  what  description  the  timber  stood  on,  what  section — I  say,  Mr. 
Mich(det,  wh^n  he  allotted  those  Indians,  he  never  been  out  there  to 
run  the  lines  out,  to  look  where  this  timber  was  that  he  was  goinp 
to  give  the  Indians.  It  was  all  guesswork;  it  is  Uke  me  sitting  here, 
a  lot  of  timber  out  there  in  five  or  six  ^townships,  and  guess  at  this 
timber  there;  somebody  has  told  me  there  is  some  timber  there,  and 
1  sit  here  and  tell  anybody:  ^'  Here,  you  take  this  pine ;  this  is  pine." 
It  might  be  somewheres  without  a  stick  of  pine  on  it.  That  is  the 
way  it  went. 

Q.  That  is  your  view  of  th(»  matter? — A.  Yes;  I  never  knew 
Michelet  to  estimate  the  timber  or  the  land,  or  even  where  the 
timber  stood,  unless  he  got  the  information  from  some  one  else. 

Q.  You  think  he  Iiad  no  information? — A.  I  don't  know.     I  can 
say. 
And  the  Indians  dichi't  know  of  any  information  that  he  had  l— 
o.     Well,  all  thev  knowed,  they  told  me.     They  said,  when  they 
in  the  office  without  any  minutes,  Michelet  says,  "I  will  locate 
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you.     I  will  give  you  this  piece.     This  is  all  right.''     The  Indian  said, 
''-\11  right.''     He  take  his  word  for  it. 

Q.  Took  his  word  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  put  them  down  for  certain  land,  and  said  it  was  all  riglxt  1 — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  had  pine  on  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  not  until  afterwards  that  they  discovered  that  there 
was  no  pine,  or  onlv  a  little  pine  on  it  ? — A.  No  pine  on  it.  Some  of 
them  got  some.  Tfhey  managed  to  get  the  chiers  some.  The  chiefs 
got  some  all  right. 

Q.  And  the  half  breeds  got  theirs  in  the  same  way? — A.  They  got 
the  cream  of  the  pine.     That  is  all. 

Q.  And  they  got  pine  on  their  lands,  did  they'^ — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Mr.  !\fichelet  gave  them  their  land  in  the  same  way '? — A. 
No;  they  had  the  minutes;  the  half  breeds  did.  They  had  the  timber 
all  looked  up,  and  knew  where  tlie  timber  stood,  every  stick  of  it; 
thev  presented  their  minutes  there.  Of  course  they  had  vacant  land, 
and  tney  allotted  them. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  In  this  connection,  we  expect  to  show  that  Mr.  Miche- 
let  had  full  estimates,  prepared  by  the  Grovernment,  at  this  time. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Mr.  Porter,  how  did  those  who  liad  the  minutes  or  descriptions 
of  the  land  get  those  minutes? — A.  They  were  out  there;  went  out 
there  and  run  the  lines  out;  there  were  several  parties  there;  I 
was  out  there  afterwards  and  see  the  lines  run  on  the  section  lines. 

Q.  Wliat  was  left  there,  that  you  could  see;  how  were  the  lines  run 
so  you  could  tell? — A.  The  brush  would  be  cut  along  the  line,  and  a 
spot  once  in  awhile  on  the  tree  on  the  old  section  lines. 

Q.  Were  there  anv  marks  on  the  trees,  or  anything  nailed  to  the 
trees,  to  indicate  wfiat  sections  and  what  portions  of  the  section  a 

f articular  tract  was? — A.  No;  I  didn't  see  any  of  them;  but  tliey 
ad  the  section  corners. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  run  the  lines? — A.  Well,  I  was  not  there  to 
see  them,  or  look  who  they  were. 

Q.  When  you  located  your  land,  how  did  you  make  the  minuti^ 
of  the  particular  land  it  was? — A.  Well  I  went  there  and  found  a 
section  corner,  and  I  run  the  line  so  far 

Q.  What  was  there  at  that  corner  to  tell  you  what  section  it  was? 
A.  I  struck  that  corner,  section  18  and  section  17. 

Q.  Was  ^^18"  and  ^^17"  on  the  posts  at  the  comer?— A.  Yes; 
on  the  northwest  there  was  ''17"  and  on  the  northeast  ^*18";  yes. 
I  struck  that  corner,  and  then  I  run  down  the  line  south  so  many 
degrees;  then  I  picked  out  my  minutes,  put  it  on  a  piece  of  paper — 
wliatever  it  was 

Q.  From  the  post  at  the  section  corner  you  followed  the  trail  or 
line  southward? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  from  that  comer  to  the  next  section  corner,  would  there 
be  any  posts  with  description  on  them? — A.  Why,  there  would  be; 
we  would  find  them  if  they  don't  burn  down;  one-sixteenth  stakes — 
80  rods  from  the  corner— that  would  be  standing  there  with  the 
degrees  on. 

Q.  Those  stakes  have  the  descriptions  on  them^-^-A.  Yes;  it  was 
subdivided  by  the  surveyors,  you  know. 
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Q.  An  Indian  who  could  read  figures  and  letters  could  go  along 
there  and  find  the  description,  the  township,  section,  and  subdivision 
of  a  section  down  to  SO-acre  tracts? — A.  \es;  there  was  trees  on  the 
corner  with  the  figures — four  of  them. 

Q.  Could  the  Uill-blood  Indians  get  that  information  from  the 
stakes  on  the  corners? — A.  Xo;  they  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  probalile  cost  would  be  of  getting  some 
one  who  would  be  expert  in  the  matter  to  go  with  them  and  get  it  for 
them? — A.  It  was  according  to  how  much  he  would  get;  how  much 
land  he  was  going  to  look  up. 

Q.  How  much  for  each  eighty  would  it  probably  be  —for  an  80- 
acre  tract,  one  allotment? — A.  Just  like  a  man  go  out  in  the  morn- 
ing with  a  team,  drive  out  there  8  or  10  miles.  Thej'  make  the  field 
notes  from  the  field :  you  strike  a  corner  and  find  that  eighty  all 
right ;  you  do  it  maybe  in  an  hour,  and  then  again  it  may  take  two 
(lavs  and  not  find  out. 

Q.  In  order  to  pick  out  the  particular  eighty  you  wanted  vou  would 
have  to  look  up  nearly  ever}' eighty  so  as  to  make  your  selection?— 
A.  No;  only  corners;  corners  is  enough  if  a  man  is  capable  of 
learning  the  business :  they  have  a  section  comer  with  figures  on  it  that 
wav,  so  you  know  what  town  and  section,  and  run  out  your  eighty. 

Q.  You  don't  understand.  The  first  thing  was  t-<>  find  out  the  80- 
acre  tract  that  had  good  timber  on  it? — ^A.   Yes. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  wanted  to  get  the  80  that  had  the  best  timber,  you 
would  have  to  look  up  all  the  eighties? — A.  You  would  have  to 
look  it  up  and  you  would  have  to  estimate  it. 

(^.  Wiis  it  a  dillicult  matter  to  judge  which  80  had  the  best  timber 
on  it?  Could  not  anv  ordinary  ruU  blood  do  that? — A.  Well,  yes; 
I  think  the  full  bloods  would  know  that;  when  they  come  to  an  80 
with  a  little  timber  and  the  next  SO  with  a  whole  lot,  an  Indian 
would  know  them. 

Q.  Then  he  could  locate  the  particular  piece  of  ground,  but  he 
would  have  to  get  some  one  to  tell  him  what  particular  piece  it  was?— 
A.  lie  could  get  a  man  to  run  it  out  for  him. 

Q.  Do  I  undei'stand  you  to  say  that  a  number  of  others  had  no 
actual  notice  that  this  allotment  was  about  to  be  made  ? — ^A.  Well, 
out  in  Duane,  we  didn't;   at  my  village. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  learn  il  was  to  be  done — I  don't  mean  by 
rumor,  but  I  mean  when  did  you  get  official  information  that  it 
was  to  be  don(^  ? — A.  Well,  it  was  along  two  or  three  months  I  hear 
that  they  were  going  to  allot  lands;  mavbe  longer  than  that.  Then 
we  never  heard  nothing  of  it  again  until  about  a  week  or  two  before 
they  allotted:  then  we  hear  up  there  that  they  were  going  to  allot— 
at  Duane. 

Q.  Do  you  know  yet  whether  any  notice  had  been  published  in 
any  way  ? — A.  I  didn't  see  any. 

Q.  Efo  3'ou  get  a  newspaj)er  ? — A.  Why,  no  I  don't  get  a  newspa- 
per; I  get  the  Christian  Advocate  mostly;  I  don't  get  any  paper. 

Q.  Well,  of  course,  the  Christian  Advocate  would  have  no  informa- 
tion about  the  allotment  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  mail  through  the  post  office,  giving  you  that 
information  about  the  allotuient  ? — A.  No,  I  didn't;  I  didn't  get  any 
mail  at  all. 
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Q.  How  do  you  get  the  mail  ? — A.  Well,  I  get  my  mail  at  the  post 
office  at  Duane;  I  call  for  it,  and  I  send  my  boy  over  to  get  my  mail. 

S.  Did  you  at  any  time  know  of  any  notic^e  being  posted  on  the 
in  the  post  office,  or  on  the  wall  of  anv  building  in  the  village,  or 
at  crossroaos,  or  any  place  ? — A.  No,  I  didn't  see  uny. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  whether,  in  fact,  there  was  any  notice 
published  of  the  allotment  ? — A.  I  couldn't  say;  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  That  is,  as  far  as  you  go  you  don't  know  whether  there  was  or 
not? — ^A.  No,  I  don't. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Porter,  your  testimony  gives  me  the  impression  that 
you  think  the  full  bloods  didn't  have  a  fair  chance? — A.  No,  thev 
didn't. 

Q.  Yet  I  confess  your  statement  has  not  made  clear  to  me  how  they 
didn'  t  have  a  fair  chance.  Will  you  make  that  plain  ? — A.  Well,  for  the 
simple  reason  is  this :  Just  because  there  was  nobody  to  lead  them  out; 
get  their  lands  for  them ;  run  their  lines ;  pick  out  tlie  timber  for  them. 
There  was  nobody  to  take  hold  and  lead  them,  and  the  Indian  don't 
know  nothing  about  a  section  corner.  How  can  he  pick  out  his  tim- 
ber when  there  is  a  whole  lot  of  sharks  picking  out  the  best  timber  they 
allot  ?  A  poor  Indian  on  the  WTiite  Earth  lieservation — he  is  not  out 
anywhere ;  there  he  stays ;  there  ho  is  barehanded.  Where  is  he  going 
to  get  his  timber  ?    Wno  is  going  to  tell  him  where  the  timber  is  ? 

Q.  ^Vell,  you  know,  I  can  see  two  waj^s  whereby  the  Indian  might 
get  the  worst  of  it.  One  might  be  callofl  a  '* negative"  way — that  is, 
one  who  has  it  in  charge,  knowing  that  the  Indian  did  not  know,  might 
just  let  him  alone,  not  help  him,  and  he  would  naturally  get  the  worst 
of  it  in  that  way.     Do  you  undei-stand  me  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  other  is  that  they  might  do  something ;  take  some  affirma- 
tive action  toward  putting  him  m  a  woi*se  ])Osition.  You  understand 
me? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  all  you  say,  you  think  he  got  the  worst  of  the  bargain  in 
the  first  way,  by  just  letting  him  alone,  depending  on  his  ignorance 
rather  than  by  taking  any  affirmative  action ;  nothing  actually  done 
to  keep  him  from  getting  a  fair  show  ? — A.  Well,  of  course  there  was 
just  a  show  for  him,  I  supi>ose,  to  get  the  timber  if  he  would  go  to  work 
and  hire  a  surveyor  ana  send  him  out  there  and  get  his  numbers  for 
him.  He  could  have  done  that;  but  for  him,  lumself,  to  go  out  and 
do  it,  it  wouldn't  do.  He  would  got  lost  out  there.  He  wouldn't 
know  nothing  about  it.     He  couldn't  do  it  that  wav. 

Q.  That  part  of  it  you  have  made  plain,  but  my  last  question  was, 
Jo  you  know  or  do  you  recollect  anything  that  was  done  there  at  the 
agency  during  that  drawing  or  that  allotting  to  keep  him  from  getting 
9ven  a  lottery  chance  for  a  good  allotment?  If  he  had  a  fair  shake 
there  and  was  given  his  turn,  lie  might  by  accident  draw  a  good 
idlotment,  might  he  not  ?  —A.  Yes;  he  jiiight  in  that  way. 

Q.  When  he  did  not  know  the  description  of  the  land  and  went  in 
ihero  to  get  his  allotment,  and  had  his  allotment  chosen  for  him;  for 
nstance,  the  south  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  15,  to^vTi- 
ihip  so-and-so,  range  so-and-so,  was  assigned  to  some  particular  full- 
>lood  Indian;  who  did  that?--A.  Well,  I  told  here  in  my — I  told 
hat — that  what  I  was  told  by  the  Indians;  when  they  went  in  the 
office  Mr.  Michelet  asked  them  if  thev  had  minutes;  they  said  no. 
rhen  Michelet  would  take  up  a  piece  for  the  Indian  and  give  him  a 
>iere  of  land — allot  him 
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Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  laud  that  was  pickeil 
for  them  m  any  particuhir  case? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  where  Mr. 
Michelet  could  get  liis  knov/ledge  and  knew  where  tlie  timber  was: 
the  exact  spot  where  it  stood — the  eighty — when  he  wasn't  there. 

Q.  That  IS  not  mV  question.  I>o  3'ou  Wnow  of  any  Indian  for  whom 
Mr.  Michelet  made  a  selection'^ — A.  I  don't  know  their  names,  but  I 
ciMi  got  their  names.  Of  course  I  never  thought  anything  about  it; 
1  have  just  went  right  along  about  my  business;  I  don't  think  of  the 
men's  names  -I  dr)n' t  care  about  it  now — I  just  come  here  right  now 
and  you  asked  me  and  I  can't  recall. 

Q.  Well,  think  of  it  now^:  begin  thinking  of  it;  and  can  you  give 
us  the  name  of  some  Indian  for  whom  Michelet  made  a  selectioD 
and  the  selection  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  a  poor  one;  not  only 
give  us  one  name,  but  as  many  as  you  can  ? — A.  One  of  them  was 
Pin-de-ga-ge-shig;  he  told  me  that  all  he  got  was  stumps. 

Q.  Cut-over  land^ — A.  Yes:  Pin-de-ga-ge-shig  was  one  of  them 
that  said  he 

Q.  Wouldn^t  it  be  easy  to  find  some  one  who  knew  where  the 
Pin-de-ga-ge-shig  allotment  was  ? — A.  Why,  yes. 

Q.  And  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  cut-ov«r  land  f— A. 
Yes;  it  was  cut-over  land. 

Q.  Couldn't  we  get  hold  of  some  one  who  knew  about  it?— A. 
Not  just  now. 

Q.  Did  3^ou  see  the  land  afterwards? — A.  No;  I  haven't  been 
there  at  all. 

Q.  You  stated  to  Judge  Burch  that  you  could  not  understand 
how  Mr.  Michelet  would  be  able  to  pick  out  allotments  because  you 
thought  he  had  never  been  out  on  the  ground? — A.  Yes;  unless  he 
got  information  from  some  of  the  explorers. 

A.  Didn't  you  know  that  the  ground  had  been  explored  and  that 
it  was  explored  by  persons  who  were  under  his  control? — A.  Under 
his  control  ? 

Q.  Yes:  that  he  wjis  the  Indian  agent  there,  and  that  pePBons 
who  were  working  for  him  had  gone  out  on  the  ground  and  explored 
it  ( — A.  I  was  working  for  him,  and  he  could  have  sent  me  out  at 
that  thne,  if  he  wanted  to,  but  I  don't  know  of  any  man  that  he  had 
th(»Te  that  could  look  up  the  land  and  survey  it  at  that  time,  unleas 
he  came  from  Washington. 

Q.  ^'ou  say  now,  do  you,  he  could  have  knowledge  at  that  time 
about  th(»  character  of  the  land? — X.  As  I  say,  he  could  have  knowl- 
inUio  if  he  has  his  infornuition  from  his  explorers;  in  that  way  he 
would  know  v/here  the  timber  stood,  and  the  80. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  he  had  such  knowledge  or  noti— A. 
No:  I  don't. 

Q.  A\  itli  reference  to  the  mixed  bloods,  Mr.  Porter,  there  is  * 
gi(*at  difference  in  mixed  bloods,  is  there  not? — A.  Yes;  there  is. 

Q.  Some  are  almost  white  ^ — A.   Yes. 

(5.  And  some  are  much  more  Indian  than  white,  almost  Indian ^-^ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  make  any  distinction  between  those  extremes  in 
that  class  of  mixed  bloods:  were  they  all  treated  alike  in  the  allotting, 
or  was  there  a  difTorence  according  to  the  amount  of  white  blood 
there  was  in  them? — A.  No:  I  don't  know  how  that  went,  whether 
tlioni  was  or  not. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  anything  at  the  allotting  that  struck  you  at  the 
time  as  being  favoritism? — ^A.  Well,  if  I  nad  been  at  the  office  I 
would  have  known  more  about  it;  I  wasn't  in  the  office;  I  was  outside. 

Q.  Was  that  a  fact  that  some  of  the  allottees  had  minutes  there 
and  others  had  not  simply  meant  that  some  took  care  in  advance  to 
^et  the  minutes  and  the  others  did  not  get  them? — A.  Yes;  that  is 
the  way  it  was. 

Q.  Did  the  Indian  a^ent  there  furnish  the  minutes  to  anyone,  so 
far  as  you  know  ? — A.  i  don't  know  about  that. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  something  about  this  annual  celebration,  Mr. 
Porter.  How  old  is  that  custom? — A.  Somewhere  along  about  40 
years  old. 

Q.  It  began  soon  after  you  came  on  the  reservation  ? — A.  It  was 
there  long  before  I  got  there. 

Q.  I  mean  before  your  people  came  on  the  reservation  ? — A.  Yes ; 
they  appointed  a  day  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Has  it  been  continued  ever  smcc  ^ — A.  Yes ;  every  year. 

Q.  Is  it  on  a  fixed  day? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wliat  day? — A.  Fourteenth  of  June. 

Q.  How  is  the  celebration  managed,  by  a  committee  ? — A.  Yes ;  by 
a  committee. 

Q.  Who  picks  it  ? — A.  Well,  they  appoint  men  there. 

Q.  Who  appoints  men? — A.  The  cnief  and  the  people  on  White 
Earth  appoint  the  men. 

Mr.  George.  The  Indians  themselves  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  they  did  this  year;  before  I  never  noticed 
much  who  did  appoint  them, 

Q.  Did  you  attend  all  those  meetings  for  several  years  past?  — 
A.  J  think  I  have  been  there  12  years;  out  of  12  I  guess  I  have  been 
there  10  times. 

Q.  Before  the  Government  allowed  a  lunip  sum  of  money  how  was 
the  necessary  expense  money  raLsed? — A.  They  used  to  make  a  col- 
lection from  the  people;  people  used  to  put  in  so  much  each  for  that 
purpose  on  that  day. 

Q.  Has  it  been  a  custom  to  hold  a  general  council  of  all  the  bands 
that  way? — A.  No  council  on  those  six  days  while  they  are  there — 
when  they  are  celebrating — no  general  council. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  that  you  know  of? — ^A.  I  have  never 
seen  any  since  I  have  been  there. 

Q.  What  is  the  principal  way,  or  the  customary  way,  of  calling  a 
council? — A.  Well,  most  generally  the  chiefs  get  together  and  if 
they  have  any  business  they  want  to  talk  about  or  want  to  settle, 
they  generally  come  to  the  agent  and  ask  him  to  call  a  council; 
that  has  been  the  general  way;  that  is  where  I  come  from;  that  is 
what  we  used  to  do  over  there  in  Wisconsin,  but  here  on  the  White 
Earth,  I  don't  know  the  way  they  carry  it  on;  I  don't  really  know 
just  how. 

Q.  How  many  different  bands  of  Indians  are  on  the  White  Earth 
Reservation? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  I  couldn't  tell  you;  there  is  quite 
a  number. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  meeting  or  council  of  all  those  bands  of 
Indians  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  When  they  do  hold  council  meetings,  are  those  council  meet- 
ings held  by  a  single  band  or  bv  a  number  of  bands,  or  how  are  thej— 
what  is  a  council  meeting  ? — ^A.  A  council  meeting  is  for  the  Indians 
that  belong  on  the  reservation  to  get  together  and  settle  all  the 
matters  of  business  they  have  in  Washington;  that  is  what  they 
do  it  for — but  they  never — I  have  never  seen  any  council  that  they 
have  come  together  in  that  way  since  I  have  been  on  the  resen'a- 
tion.  When  tney  have  a  council  it  would  be  a  Uttle  handful  of  them 
and  the  balance  of  the  Indians  don't  know  anything  about  it;  that 
is  the  way  it  has  been  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  If  there  were  a  council  of  all  the  White  Earth  Indians,  about 
how  many  persons  would  have  the  right  to  sit  in  it  ? — A.  Well,  just 
as  many  as  comes  have  a  riglit. 

Q.  Have  the  women  right  to  sit  in  the  council? — A.  No;  the  men 
holds  the  council. 

Q.  Have  the  children?  -A.  No;  just  the  men  holds  the  council. 

Q.  Where  is  tlie  dividing  line  between  the  children  and  the  men— 
what  age  ?  How  would  you  tell  whether  a  boy  is  half  grown  or  full 
grown;  how  would  you  tcU  whether  he  had  a  right  to  sit  in  the 
council? — A.  He  has  to  be  full  grown  in  order  to  be  in  the  councfl. 

Q.  So  that  eveiy  full-grown  man  on  the  reservation  would  Rave  a 
right  to  sit  there  and  take  part  in  the  council  proceedings? — A.  Yes: 
to  hear  what  is  going  on. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  that  make;  how  many  persons  in  the 
councU  ? — A.  From  100  to  200  or  300,  along  there.*  There  might  be 
Quite  a  lot  hero  if  they  could  get  together  and  have  a  council,  if 
tliev  want  a  roj^ular  ijeneral  council;  there  could  be  500  or  600  anv- 
way,  full  bloods. 

Q.  Could  there  be  a  council  without  any  action  on  the  part  of  the 
agent;  could  there  be  a  regular  council  without  the  agent's  inter- 
ference?— A.  I  don't  know;  I  don't  tliink  it. 

Q.  Who  out  there  on  the  reservation,  in  your  judgment,  would  be 
the  best  judge  of  those  matters?  Wlio  would  be  considered  the  best 
authority  as  to  whether  a  particular  gathering  was  a  council  or  was 
not  a  council?  -A.  Well,  we  have  men  there  that  wo  look  upon  for 
the  councils,  if  they  want  to  look  after  their  business.  There  is  that 
Charles  Wright,  Kev.  Wright;  ]Mush-she-ke-ge-shig,  and  several  other 
chiefs. 

Q.  Xanie  them.  -A.  Mi-e-nos  Little  Wolf,  and  Mush-she-ke-^'e- 
shig 

Mr.  Geokgk.  What  Ls  his  English  name? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know.  Going  Sky,  he  has  a  different  name, 
1  never  heard  his  name;  and  Pe-dos-e-gay — well,  there  is  several  of 
those  chiefs  that  I  don't  know  the  names — I  can't  name  them. 

Q.  Very  well;  you  have  given  us  quite  a  few. — ^A.  How  long  ii^*^ 
this  celebration  last  generally  t — A.  It  generally  lasts  about  a  week  - 
four  days  to  a  week. 

Q.  What  is  the  order  there  ^ — A.  Just  the  celebration  itself  lai'ts 
about  a  day,  and  then  the  Indians  go  on  w-ith  their  dance  for  two  or 
three  day>. 

Q.  Are  the  procet^duigs  orderly  i — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  ever,  or  often,  have  disorder  or  trouble  on  those  occa- 
sions if     A.  There  ( 
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Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  on  account  of  liquor;  if  they  have  too  much 
liquor  there  would  be  a  little  trouble,  but  generally  the  poUceman 
quiets  them  down. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  The  most  orderly  I  have  ever  seen  with  so  large  a 
body. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  more  fully,  Mr.  Porter,  about  the  council 
meetings  you  speak  of  that  are  held  during  this  celebration.  Is  there 
a  building  where  the  annual  celebration  is  held  for  meeting  purposes  ? — 
A.  Xo,  not  out  on  the  ground;  they  have  a  place  built  every  year 
v/here  they  sit. 

Q.  Sort*  of  a  pavilion  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  was  ic  in  that  building  that  what  you  call  a  '^prei^enderf 
council"  was  held? — A.  No. 

a.  Where  was  that  meeting? — ^A.  Well,  the  meeting  I  heard  they 
a  council. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  a  council? — ^A.  Yes;  they  held  a  council  over 
there  in  tne  blacksmith  shop,  right  in  the  village. 

Q.  How  far  was  it  from  che  place  where  the  pavilion  and  the  cele- 
bration were? — A.  It  would  bo  about  half  a  mue  around  the  lake. 

Q.  Was  any  part  of  that  celebration  held  in  the  village;  was  there 
anything  going  on  in  the  village? — A.  Well,  the  day  thev  had  the 
celebration  they  marched  around  through  the  streets  the  nrsc  day — 
the  opening. 

Q.  On  the  way  out  to  the  picnic  grounds? — A.  Yes;  they  have  a 
parade  in  the  morning  and  then  the  Sioux  and  the  Indians  and  the 
Chipp?was  they  meet,  you  know. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  about  that. — A.  Then  they  go  up  to  the 
grounds,  after  they  get  through  with  their  parade,  and  then  the 
speaking  takes  place. 

Q.  What  did  that  celebrate;  was  it  this  council  that  was  supposed 
to  be  held?— A.  That  was  on  the  third  day;  the  second  day,  I  guess^ 
after  uhey  started;  I  have  foi^ot  just  what  day  that  was. 

Q.  Dia  yoii  have  notice  of  the  meeting? — A.  No. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  learn,  after  that,  that  there  had  been  a 
meeting  or  council? — ^A.  Well,  they  started  from  the  rins  where  they 
were  dancing  and  said  they  were  going  to  hold  a  council  over  to  the 
village.  They  went  over  there,  a  few  went  over  there,  and  that 
evening  I  heard  that  they  had  a  council  there,  and  there  were  a  few 
there. 

Q.  Were  you  invited  to  it? — A.  No;  I  wasn't  invited  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anybody  who  was  invited  to  it? — A.  No;  I  don't 
know.  That  is,  that  invitation  they  got  when  they  started  out; 
that  is  all.  They  said  they  were  going  over  to  hold  a  council  over  to 
tli^  village.  They  said,  Come  on  over;  we  are  going  to  have  a 
founcir';  and  there  was  just  seven  or  eight  went  over  there.  The 
balance  didn't  go;  they  stayed  there. 

Q.  Someone  told  you  they  said  that? — A.  Well,  I  heard  them;  I 
was  there. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  hear  say  it? — A.  I  have  forgotten  now  just 
who  it  was. 

Q.  When  you  say  "they  did  that"  whom  do  you  mean? — A.  It 
was  the  party  that  went  over  there. 
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Q.  Who  were  they:  give  us  their  names? — A.  Mr.  Beaulieu  and 
Mr.  ('arl  and  Pin-de-gay,  Shady,  Mush-she-ke-ge-shig,  and  two  or 
three  more,  I  don't  know.     George  Perry,  I  think,  was  one  of  them. 

Q.  Did  all  those  who  went  over  to  the  council  moeting  agree  about 
tilings  generally  or  were  there  some  who  didn't  agree  with  the  oth- 
ei>^  ?  -A.  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  a  council  they  did  hold. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  even  as  to  whether  every  one  there  agreed 
about  what  was  done? — A.  Xo;  I  don't. 

The  Chairman.  I  su])|)ose  you  will  go  into  that  matter  further? 

Mr.  BiKCii.  The  general  i)roposition  is  that  we  wish  to  throw  all 
th(»  light  j)ossible  upon  this  matter  to  show  the  general  trend  of  events 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  comnxittee. 

The  CiiAruMAN.  My  understanding:  is  now  that  there  are  two  bilk 
already  pending  in  Congress  to  ])ay  the  exj>enses  which  accrued  out 
of  that  same  council. 

Mr.  BuRcn.  Very  well,  if  the  conxmittee  will  indicate  any  line  <>f 
in(juiries  that  they  wish  us  to  make  or  investigate  before  the  com- 
mittee closes  its  hearing  we  shall  be  most  happy.  We  had  no  par- 
ticular ])()int  except  the  general  enlightenment  of  the  committee,  to 
show  who  weie  rc])  resent  at  ive  and  who  were  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  intimation  also  that  money  has  been  paid 
out  to  cover  the  expenses  of  delegations  to  Washington  which  it  i^ 
claimed  were  not  the  duly  chosen  representatives  of  the  Indians. 

Mr.  BuRcu.   Ves;  it  is. 

Mr.  (jEOKok.  Can  we  have  that  information? 

Mr.  Brucn.  There  w<ne  two  delegatioas;  for  one  the  money  was 
furnished  by  the  commissioner,  and  for  the  other  delegation,  repre- 
senting, T  think,  Beaulieu  and  some  others,  the  expenses  were  paid 
by  an  ap])ropriation  of  Congress. 

The  CuArRMAX.  Of  co\irse  in  that  event  we  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  but  in  the  other  event  -when  the  commissioner  pays  out 
money  he  ought  to  be  reasonably  careful  to  know  that  it  is  paid  out 
properly.  If  Congress  orders  it  thrown  in  the  lake,  that  is  none  of 
our  business. 

Mr.  BiTRCH.  Very  well,  I  will  introduce  the  commissioner  himself, 
or  the  gentlemen,  Mr.  Ilinton  and  Mr.  Long,  who  had  to  do  i^ith  the 
delegation  and  who  would  naturally  know  about  it.  at  the  proper 
time;  I  can  not  do  it  here;  1  will  try  to  bear  it  in  mind  and  have  the 
commissioner  explain  himself  and  what  his  motive  was. 

The  Chairman.  We  could,  however,  to  advantage,  inquire  here  as 
to  the  fact  concerning  the  authority  of  these  different  delegations  to 
go  there  at  the  expense  of  the  Indiana. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  At  a  later  ilate  I  will  introduce  a  witness  who  willsliow 
how  that  delegation  w^as  paid  by  the  Interior  Department,  tlirough  tin* 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  what  constituted  it,  how  it  came 
about,  and  what  thev  did. 

riie  Chairman.  Tliat  would  be  material. 

Mr.  Bi'Rcn.  We  have  two  witnesses  one  Mr.  Ilinton  and  one  Frank 
Long;  one  a  special  agent  of  the  Interior  Bureau  and  the  other  one  of 
our  attorneys  who  had  knowledge  of  the  matter  with  the  commis- 
sioner. T  never  had  any;  1  was  not  present  and  knew  nothing  about 
it.  but  later  I  will  take  pleasure  in  furnishing  tlie  details  by  sworn 
testimonv.  so  far  iis  I  can  do  it  at  tliis  end.     Mr.  Valentine  mavhave 
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[lad  his  own  reasons,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washing- 
ton. 

The  Chairman.  From  our  point  of  view  it  would  seem,  however, 
that  it  would  be  wise,  if  not  necessarv,  tliat  there  should  be  some 
established  way  by  which  the  Indian  Office  would  know  whether  cer- 
tain persons  really  represented  the  Indians  at  the  reservation  or  not. 
They  might  be  able  to  tell  us  something  that  would  lielp  the  depart- 
ment straighten  it  out. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  We  have  a  witness  who  will  know;  he  was  one  of  the 
delegation,  and  he  will  probably  know  many  details. 

Recess  until  2  o'clock. 

AFTER    RECESS. 

DuANE  F.  Porter  recalle<l. 

Mr.  Graham.  Are  we  ready  to  l)egiii  i 

Mr.  BuKCH.  I  was  thrbugli  with  the  witness. 

Mr.  Grauam.  I  have  a  list  of  questions  submitted  by  Mi\  Beauheu 
and  Mr.  Carl,  which  I  shall  ask  the  witness  on  their  behalf. 

Q.  Mr.  Porter,  how  long  have  you  been  in  on  tlie  Indian  reserva- 
tion ? — A.  Somewhere  along  about  seven  years. 

Q.  Does  that  include  your  entire  Indian  service? — A.  Indian 
service,  did  you  say? 

Q.  In  tlie  Indian  service  of  the  Government? — A.  Six,  between 
seven  and  eight  years.     Somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  the  Government  service  at  anv  point  except 
White  Earth  ?— A.  I  have. 

Q.  Wliere? — A.  At  Odanah  Reservation,  Wis. 

Q.  What  salary  do  you  get  ? — A.  1  got  $900  there  at  Odanah,  Wis., 
and  I  get  $800  a  year  hero. 

Q.  Do  you  get  any  other  advantage  of  any  kind,  any  privilege  or 
advantage  worth  rffoney,  other  than  your  salary? — A.  Well,  all  there 
is  is  the  missionary  work.     1  get  a  little  on  that. 

Q.  How  much  ?— A.  $200  a  year. 

Q.  From  which  funds,  if  vou  know,  do  vou  get  this  salary? — A. 
Of  the  $200  or  the  $800  ?       ^ 

Q.  AU  of  it.— A.  All  of  it  i 

Q.  Yes. — A.  The  two  hundred  is  from  the  missionary  board  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the  other  I  don^t  know  really  just 
what  fund  it  ccmies  from.  I  know  it's  from  the  Government;  the 
eight  hundred. 

Q.  The  $200  a  year  you  <jet  from  the  missionary  board  of  tlie 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  not  Government  money? — A.  No,  it 
is  not. 

Q.  How  much  of  vour  time  do  you  devote  to  your  duties  as  a  Go^  - 
emment  employee  m  the  Indian  service? — A.  I  spend  the  whole 
week  in  that  work  each  week. 

Q.  Tell  what  your  duties  are. — A.  Of  the  Government  work? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  First  I  used  to  remove  the  Indians — Mille  Lac 
Inchans  from  Mille  Lac  and  then  I  saw  to  all  them  after  I  got  them 
here  on  the  reservation;  then  I  was  to  haul  the  lumber  for  each 
family,  a  bouse  and  have  the  house  built  for  the  family.  That  is  the 
work  I  had  to  do. 
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Q.  Are  you  still  doing  that  work  ? — A.  Well,  not  just  now.  They 
8top])ed  building  tlie  houses  for  the  Mille  Lac — that  is.  they  have  not 
removed  any  more  lately,  so  I  don't  do  that  work  of  Duilding  houses 
an  V  more  this  year. 

Q.  Of  course  you  couldn't  do  it  at  this  season  of  the  year  anyway, 
cotdd  you  ? — A.  I  done  it  before  in  the  winter  time  and  summer  time 
both,  but  nowit  is  cut  off  and  they  haven't  built  no  housesfor  more  than 
a  year;  but  1  have  been  looking  up  the  swamp  lands  and  reallottin? 
those  people  that  had  swamp  lands.  The  State  took  the  swamp  knd 
you  know  and  then  thev  had  the  privilege  of  taking  another  40  or 
80,  whatever  it  was.     That  is  the  work  I  nave  been  doing  this  year. 

Q.  Is  that  work  linislied  ? — A.  Well,  it  is  pretty  near.  It  is  pretty 
near  linishcd.     Tliere  will  be  a  few  more  later  to  be  allotted. 

Q.  Did  you  do  tliat  alone  or  did  you  have  help  ? — A-.  I  do  it  alone. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  make  your  reports  ? — A.  To  Mr.  Howard,  the 
Indian  agent. 

Q.  How  many  Mille  Lac  Indians  were  there  who  removed  to  White 
Earth  last  year,  the  year  1911  ? — A.  Last  year? 

Q.  Yes ;  1 9 H .  —  A.  I  don't  know  as  there  was  any.  I  don't  remem- 
ber of  any.  There  might  have  been  a  family  or  two.  I  am  not  sure. 
I  don't  think  there  has  been  any  removed. 

Q.  Well,  so  far  as  the  building  of  the  houses  was  concerned,  you 
didn't  Imve  much  of  that  to  do  last  year  if  none  moved  to  the  reser- 
vation ? — A.  No.  Well,  that  is  what  I  mean.  This  last  year,  1911, 1 
have  been  to  work  at  this  swamp  land. 

Q.  How  many  houses,  it  any,  were  built  for  Alille  Lac  removal 
Indians  during  the  year  191 1  ? — A.   1911  ? 

Q.  Yes. -A.  There  wasn't  any  built. 

Q.  How  many  allotments  did  you  select  or  locate  after — during  the 
year  1911 '?-  -A.  How  many  allotments? 

Q.  Yes.-  A.  Well,  I  don't  know.     There  was  ^mething  over  100. 

Q.  What  kind  of  land  have  been  allotted  in  lieu  of  the  swamp 
lands  ?  Prairie^  or  timber  lands  ?—  A.  Well,  it's  part  brush  and  some 
timber  land  nnd  some  rolling  land. 

Q.  Do  lands  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  differ  as  to  values  ^- 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  value  of  timber,  hardwood 
tirnher,  and  good  clear  agricultural  land? — A.  Well,  if  you  don't 
include  the  timber,  of  course  the  hardwood  timber  is  worth  a  good 
deal,  you  know.  If  you  sell  the  hardwood  timber  with  the  land,  of 
course  that  would  be  worth  more;  but  take  the  hardwood  timber  off, 
just  the  hind,  thai  would  b<^  stump  land  and  that  would  not  be  worth 
as  much  as  the  prairi^^  land.  I  don't  care  to  give  over  $4  an  aero  for 
timber  stump  land. 

Mr.  Geor(;e.  Bocaus^  of  the  difficulties  by  stumps? 

The  Witness,   ^^^s,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gkaiiam: 

Q.  Is  that  cut-over  land  as  good  soil  fus  the  other? — A.  That  ii>. 
cut-over  land— stump  land,  1  call  it  ? 

Q.  Is  the  soil  as  good  in  it  as  the  prairie  soil? — A.  Oh,  yes;  it  i* 
just  as  good,  and  somt^  of  it  is  not  as  good. 

Q.  Iiow  are  the  stumps  up  there;  do  they  rot  out  quickly  or 
slowly  ? — A.  According  to  what  kind  of  timber  it  is.  If  ostK,  it  take* 
a  long  tiuK^:  but  if  poplar,  it  rots  out  pretty  quick. 
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Q.  What  kinds  of  hardwood  grow  up  tlicre?-  -A.  It  is  oak.  white 
oak,  birch,  poplar,  some  maple,  and  basswood. 

Q.  What  species  of  maple  ? — A.  We  rail  it  white  maple. 

Q.  Is  it  sugar  maple ? — A.  Yes;  it  is  sugar  maple. 

Q.  How  do  those  woods  rant^<»  in  value  as  timber? — A.  Well 

Q.  Which  is  the  most  valuabu',  not  including  pine  ? — A.  Is  this  the 
hardwood?  Well,  it  is  according  to  what  quality  the  timber  is. 
Some  of  the  allotments  has  very  good  timber  and  other  allotments 
has  very  poor  timber. 

Q.  \es;  but  take  average  timber  regardless  of  allotments.  I 
suppose  the  white  oak  is  most  valuable  of  tlie  liardwoods? — A.  Yes; 
some  is  not  as  good. 

Q.  Wliat  is  next  in  vtUue? — A.  Well  it  is— I  don't  loiow  just  what 
it  would  be:  somewhere  around  six  or  o'vAit  hundred  and  eighty. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  point.  Wb.at  is  the  next  in  rank?  What  Ls 
the  wood  next  to  white  oak? — A.  That  would  be  maple. 

Q.  Hard  maple  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  soft  maple  any  isien-liantable  vidue  ? — A.  There  is 
not  aHy.     I  have  never  seen  any. 

Q.  (Cottonwood  or  poppel.  itrs  it  mucli  value'?-  A.  No.  ,  Bass- 
wood  is  pretty  fair. 

Q.  How  many  nonreservation  sclioolboys  are  tliere  who  have 
graduated  from  the  nom^eservation  Indian  s(  hools  i     A.  How  many  ? 

Q.  Yes.  How  many  nonreservation  si'hoolboj-s  were  graduated 
from  the  nonreservation  schools? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  y^ou.  I  have 
never   looked   into    that. 

Q.  Could  you  compare  tlie  number  of  Indian  or  mixed-blood  boys 
who  are  at  work  and  who  graduated  from  the  nonreservation  schools 
and  the  reservation  schools?  In  other  words,  wliich  school  has  the 
larger  per  cent  of  its  boy  graduates  at  work? — A.  That  I  would  not 
know. 

Q.  You  understand  the  que^stion,  do  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  j'ou  know  of  an  aj)propriation  made  from  the  Chippewa 
funds  everj^  year  by  Congress  for  the  past  20  years  to  be  used  as  a 
reliei  fund  ?— A.  No,  1  don't. 

Q.  Do  you  know  an^^thing  about  an  annual  appropriation  made 
by  Congress  of  $150,000  each  \^ear  to  be  used  for  the  relief  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Indians  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  whether  such  an  appropriation  has 
been  made  eacii  year? — A.  Well,  I  couldn't  say.  I  couldn't  say. 
I  never  inquired  into  that  and  have  never  thought  about  it. 

Q.  You  do  know  that  there  is  a  huge  White*  Kailh  fund  in  the 
Treasury  at  Washington  which  belongs  to  the  Indians  of  that  resen^a- 
tion,  don't  you? — A.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  heard.  I  heard  about  it. 
but  don't  know  specially  uivself. 

Q.  You  have  no  sj)ecial  knowledge  as  to  th(»  si/<^  of  that  fund?-- 
A.   No,  I  don't. 

Q.  1)6  you  know  if  the  Indians  derive  any  benefit  from  that  fund 
in  any  way? — A.  That  is  where  thev  get  their  annuity  payment  from, 
don't  they? 

Q.  Wefl,  I  am  asking  you.- -.V.  That  is  what  1  think. 

Q.  AMiat  would  your  judgment  be  as  to  tlie  wisdom  of  using  souic 
of  tluit  money  in  the  Treasury  at  AVashin^/tdn  to  help  the  Indians  and 
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assist  tluMU  alon^  the  line  vou  told  me  ])efore  lunch  i — A.  Well,  I  think 
myself  that  it  would  be  a  pretty  t/ood  thing  for  the  Indians. 

Q.  Have  you  thoutjjht  out  a  plan  for  the  doing  of  it? — A.  What*s 
that^ 

O.  Have  you  thouti:]it  out  anv  plan  in  your  owii  mind  as  to  how  it 
could  be  done,  or  how  it  should  be  done? — A.  Well,  as  I  said  before 
this  momini'.  it  would  probably  help  the  Indians  to  use  the  money  in 
that  way  luMpiut^  them  to  plow  uj)  their  land  and 

S.  Well,  who  would  handle  it  ? — A.  Well,  I  should  think  the  a2:ent 
_    ^  It  to  handle  that  money  for  the  Indians. 

Q.  WouKl  you  leave  it  entirelv  to  the  agent  to  determine  who 
should  get  soivK*  of  it,  or  who  should  not  ?— A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  <j:ood  thing  to  have  a  special  agent  for  that  wo.Hc 
itself,  to  look  after  the  Indians. 

Q.  Could  one  person  look  after  the  entire  YHiite  Earth  Reservation 
in  that  way  ?— A.  I  don't  think  they  could.  It  would  take  two,  I 
think. 

Q.  Could  two  people  do  it  properh'? — A.  Two;  yes.  One  to  man- 
age the  business  ana  one  to  go  around  and  show  tne  Indians  how  to 
farm;  how  to  work. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  oxen  beins  issued  by  the  Giovemment  or 
given  by  the  Government  to  the  Inoians  to  work  their  farms  with; 
any  ox  teams? — A.  Whv,  yes.  They  have  done  that  right  along; 
that  is,  they  have  helped  the  Indians  right  along.  They  have  ^ven 
them  oxen  when  they  first  removed  them  here,  and  wagons,  sleighs, 
and  so  on. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  continue  doing  that  ? — A.  Well,  I  guess  they 
didn't  continue  very  long.  When  I  moved  out  here  on  the  reserva- 
tion they  was  not  doing  much  of  it,  but  they  had  before. 

Q.  That  is  how  many  vears  ago  ? — ^A.  Twelve  years  ago. 

Q.  About  eight? — A.  Twelve  years  ago. 

Mr.  George.  Wlio  was  the  agent  when  they  were  doing  it?— A. 
Who  was  the  agent  when  I  came  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  was  Allen,  I  think  his  name  is. 

Q.  And  they  were  not  doing  it  then? — A.  No;  they  wjis  not  doing 
it  then. 

Q.  Who  was  the  agent  when  they  were  doing  it  before  ? — A.  Well, 
I  have  heard  the  man's  name,  but  1  can't  think  of  it.  I  might  know 
it  if  I  heard  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  it  optional  with  the  agent,  do  you  know,  whether 
he  shall  do  that  or  not  ? 

The  Witness.  No. 

Q.  Wlien  was  the  last  time  you  knew  -of  oxen  being  given  by  the 
Grovernment  to  the  Indians  ? — A.  I  guess  the  last  yoke  of  oxen  was 
issued  to  me  when  I  was  removed  on  the  reservation.  Mr.  Hall  was 
agent  at  that  time. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  disposition  was  made  of  the 
oxen  bv  the  Indians  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  just  heard  so.  I  have  heard 
what  they  done. 

Q.  What  was  it  you  heard  they  did  ? — A.  I  heard  the  Sioux  got  in 
among  them  here  and  they  had  a  new  dance  a  good  deal,  and  the 
Chippewas  got  so  crazy  that  thev  used  to  give  away  their  cattle  at 
the  towns  or  trade  them  off  for  the  ponies;  like  that,  I  heard. 
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Q.  Did  they  cook  next  yearns  crop  in  advance  by  killing  and  eating 
the  oxen  that  ought  to  raise  it  ? — A.  I  have  heard  tnat,  too ;  that  they 
have  killed  the  oxen  to  have  a  feast  in  the  dance. 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  you  hear  that  they  slaughtered  the  oxen 
instead  of  working  them? — ^A.  No;  they  didn't  really. 

Q.  Did  they  do  that  much? — A.  No;  they  didn't  much  as  we 
heard  it. 

(J.  Well,  if  help  was  given  them  in  that  respect,  which  would  you 
think  it  wiser  to  give  them,  horses  or  oxen? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  the 
best  way  to  be  done  is  not  to  give  them  any;  for  the  Government  to 
have  horses  stationed  in  different  villages  and  do  this  work  in  that 
way  for  the  Indians. 

Q-  And  loan  them  to  the  Indians  instead  of  giving  them  the  teams 
and  giving  the  privilege  of  handling  those  teams  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  sense  of  ownership  would  help  to  improve 
the  Indians  and  give  them  more  ambition  ? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  would 
after  you  helped  the  Indian  along  to  show  him  what  he  can  do,  and 
I  think  it  would  help  him  along  so  that  he  would  be  ambitious  to  take 
hold  and  take  care  of  a  team  that  was  given  him. 

Q.  Wern't  some  other  horses,  or  horses  of  some  other  breed  than 
broncho,  given  to  the  Indians  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  I  didn't  see  any. 

Q.  You  knew  only  of  bronchos? — A.  That  is  all.  Of  course  I 
didn't  see  all  them.     I  seen  most  of  them.     All  I  seen  was  bronchos. 

Q.  Give  us  an  idea  what  size  they  were.  Could  you  tell  how  many 
hundred  pounds  they  would  weigh  ? — A.  They  would  go  from  700  to 
1,000  pounds,  along  there. 

}#Q.  A  1,000-pound  horse  is  a  pretty  good  horse? — A.  Oh,  yes;  if 
taken  care  of  right. 

Q.  Mr.  Porter,  this  is  a  rather  long  Question  and  I  ask  your  particu- 
lar attention  to  it  while  I  read  it.  Was  the  Indian  council  held  in 
front  of  the  agency  office  April  24,  1905,  when  the  additional  allotting 
was  about  to  oe  commenced,  composed  of  both  mixed  bloods  and  full 
bloods  ?  And  did  they  not  select  a  committee  to  wait  upon  Michelet 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  two  lines  ?  Do  you  Keep  that  in 
mind  and  will  you  answer  it  ? — A.  Well,  when  I  got  there  there  was  a 
crowd  standinjg  up  on  the  hill,  as  I  stated  before,  and  they  were  talking 
about  the  Indians.  Well,  there  was  some  mixed  bloods  there,  too,  but 
I  couldn't  remember  just  who  they  was,  but  they  was  talking  about 
the  Indians  going  to  file  that  day;  going  to  work  it  up,  that  is  what  I 
heard.  But  I  think  I  remember  that  the  agent,  I  guess,  sent  a  word 
out  there,  Michelet,  to  have  the  line  formed  of  In£ans  one  side  and 
the  mixed  one  side,  and  the  two  come  in  at  a  time  to  file.  At  that 
time  they  agreed  and  started. 

Q.  I  will  divide  this  question  into  sections  and  ask  you  again. — ^A. 
First,  I  didn't  know  it  was  a  regular  council.  I  thought  they  was  just 
having  a  talk. 

Q.  Was  there  a  council  there  in  front  of  the  agency  office  that  day  ? 
Was  there  a  council  held  in  front  of  the  agency  office  that  (lay  ? — ^A. 
Not  a  regular  council.  The  Indians  themselves  was  talking  this  over 
about  their  allotting  matters,  that  is  all,  but  there  was  no  council 
that  I  could  see. 
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Q.  Was  there  a  committee  appointed  b}^  that  crowd  of  men  to  see 
Mr.  Michelet  ? — A.  There  might  nave  been,  but  I  didn't  see  it 

Q.  Was  tlie  formation  of  two  lines,  one  of  full  bloods  and  the  other 
of  mixed  bloods,  brought  about  by  sending  a  committee  to  tlie 
agent  ? — A.  I  don't  recall.     Maybe  they  did. 

Q.  Wlio  was  tlie  Government  farmer  on  the  reservation  wlien  the 
allotments  of  1905  wore  made? — A.  Who  was  the  Government 
farmer^ 

Q.  Y(^. — A.  I  think  Joe  Perrault.  I  heard  he  was  appointed  a 
farmer;  that  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  ku(>w  Coffee  Beaulieu?  You  know  him,  do  you?— A. 
Yes ;  I  do. 

Q.  Did  he  go  into  the  woods  and  get  descriptions  of  pine  timber 
bef<  re  tlie  allctment^ — A.  Well,  I  heard  he  was  out  in  the  woods 
getting  numbers.  That's  all  I  know  about  it.  I  didn't  see  him 
myself. 

Q.  Well,  (lid  he  go  out  and  get  those  descriptions  and  then  did  Mr. 
Miclielet  give  these  descriptions  to  the  full  bloods? — A.  That  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  a  number  of  the  resident  mixed  bloods 
furnished  descriptions  of  the  pine  lands  to  full  bloods  and  ignorant 
mixed  bloods,  free  of  charge? — A.  fVee  of  charge? 

Q.  Yes — A.  No;  I  don't  remember  of  it. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  council  held  by  Inspector  McLaughlin, 
wliicli  consumetl  several  days  i — A.  No,  sir;  I  wasn't. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  done  at  that  council? — A.  No,  I  don't. 

Q.  1  low  many  mixed  bloods  are  there  on  the  Wliite  i^'arth  Reserva- 
tion as  compared  with  the  number  of  full  bloods? — A.  Well,  there 
must  be  two-thirds  mixed  bloods. 

Q.  That  is,  the}'  stand  in  the  proportion,  mixed  bloods  two  to  one 
of  full  blooils  if — A.  Yes.  mostly  three. 

Q.  Two  or  three  to  one  would  be  your  judgment,  then? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  mixed  bloods  generally  favor  tlie  reaJlotment?  That 
means,  did  the  greater  number  of  the  mixed  bloods  favor  a  reallot- 
ment? — A.  Favor  a  what  t     I  don't  understand  you. 

Q.  New  allotment  ? — A.  New  allotment? 

Q.  Y(  s. — A.  That  was  the  general  talk,  and  I  heard  they  were  in 
favor  of  having  new  allotments.  That  is,  you  mean  getting  an  addi- 
tional ]()()  to  each  head,  do  you  mean? 

(^.  1  tlunk  the  meaning  of  the  question  is,  were  they  in  favor  of 
wiping  out  the  old  allotment  and  making  a  new  one  in  its  place!— 
A.  These  were  the  second  allotments  that  they  took,  the  additional 
allotments  at  that  time:  they  had  their  onginal  allotments,  you 
know;  but  of  course  they  were  in  favor  of  taking  the  land,  but  I  don't 
know  as  they  was  thinking  of  disnosing  of  the  old  allotment. 

Q.  Let  me  exf)lain  this  as  I  unclerstand  it.  You  say  the  fulHJood 
Indians  were  dissatisfied  with  the  allotments  they  got  on  the  occasion. 
Now,  was  the  majority  of  them,  the  great  body  of  them,  in.  favor  of 
wiping  out  that  allotment  and  getting  a  new  one  at  which  they  would 
get  aoetter  chance. — A.  No;  1  didn't  hear  anything  about  that. 

(J.  Wiat  y)ercentag(^  of  mixed  bloods  received  pioe-land  allot- 
ments ?  That  is,  how  many  mixed  bloods  and  how  many  full  bloods 
got  pine  allotments? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know.     I  never  looked  that 
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over  to  see  how  much  pine  there  was.     How  many  allotments  that 
was  timber;  I  couldn't  tell  because  I  never  looked  it  over. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  what  percentage  of  full  bloods  got  pine-land 
allotments ?— A.  No;  I  couldn't  tell  that. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  Indian  who  told  you  he  got  nothing 
but  stumps  on  his  allotment  ? — A.  Pin-de-gay-ge-sliig. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  sold  liis  allotment  or  not? — ^A.  No;  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  if  he  did  sell  it,  what  he  got  for  it  ? — A. 
No;  I  don't. 

Q.  Is  he  still  living? — A.  No;  he  is  dead. 

Q.  Wliat  was  his  business  at  the  time  of  his  death,  up  to  the  time 
of  nis  death? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  he  had  any  business; 
only  hunt  for  his  Uving. 

Q.  Hunt  what,  Mr.  rorter  ? — ^A.  That  is,  hunt  game  to  live  on. 

Q.  Wliat  game  was  there  on  the  reservation  to  hunt? — A.  Musk 
rats  and  deer. 

Q.  Are  there  many  deer  left  up  there  ? — A.  Well,  yes. 

Q.  How  many  deer  would  a  good  hunter  get  in  a  week  up  there  ? — 
A.  Well,  if  a  pretty  good  hunter  he  would  get  two  or  three,  anyway. 

Q.  Two  in  a  week? — A.  Yes,  if  a  good  hunter.  If  he  is  no  good, 
he  won't  get  any. 

Mr.  George.  Muskrats,  do  vou  mean  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes.  I  used  to  see  him  out  working  and  he  might 
have  had  some. 

O.  Do  you  know  an  Indian  woman  named  May-zhucke-ge-shig  ? — 
A.  Mrs.  May-zhucke-ge-shig  ? 

Q.  You  say  you  don't  know  her  ? — A.  Yes;  I  have  seen  her. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  she  got  a  pine  allotment? — A.  No;  I 
don't. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  George  Walters? — A.  Yes;  I  know  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  an  allotment  he  got? — A.  Well,  I 
heard  he  got  a  pine  allotment. 

Q.  Do  you  Imow  Mah-een-gaunce ? — A.  Yes;  I  know  him. 

Q.  What  kmd  of  an  allotment  did  he  get  ? — A.  That  I  don't  know, 
but  I  think  he  got  pine.  As  I  said  before,  I  know  there  was  several 
of  the  chiefs  got  pine  claims. 

Q.  He  was  a  chief,  was  he  ? — A.  He  was  a  chief jves. 

Q.  How  do  you  determine  who  is  a  chief  ? — A.  Well,  they  appoint 
the  chief. 

Q.  Who  appoints  the  chief? — A.  The  majority  of  the  Indians 
appoint  the  chief. 

Q.  In  the  council? — ^A.  Yes;  in  the  council.  When  that  chief 
dies,  his  son  takes  his  place. 

Q.  Without  any  council  proceedings? — A.  Without  any  council 
proceiedings. 

Q.  Will  his  son,  if  he  have  a  son,  will  he  also  be  chief  ?  In  other 
words,  the  chiefship  is  hereditary  *--A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gbokoe.  Then  if  the  line  dies  out,  the  council  appoints  a  new 
chief  f 

The  WrrNBSS.  Yes;  if  there  is  any. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Pe-daus-e-gay  ? — ^A.  Yes;  I  know  him. 

O.  What  kind  of  an  allotment  did  he  get? — A.  I  don't  know  what 
he  did  get.     He  never  told  me. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  Ben  Caswell  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  an  allotment  did  he  get  ? — ^A.  He  got  a  pine  claim 
T  understood,  but  I  don't  know  how  much  of  a  claim  or  what  kind  of 
a  one  he  got. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Abo-we-ge-shig ? — ^A.  Yes;  he  was  over  to  Pine 
Point. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes;  the  short  man  you  mentioned  this  morning? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  much  about  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  ? — A.  I  have  seen  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  an  allotment  he  got? — A.  Xo;  I 
don't.     Ho  is  over  to  Pine  Point. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  knew  Mav-zhucke-ge-shig,  the  husbdnd 
of  the  Indian  woman  I  mentioned  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Weren't  all  the  men  I  named,  including  that  one,  leaders  of 
some  factions  on  the  reservation,  and  didn't  they  get  as  big  prices 
for  their  pine  timber  as  the  mixed  bloods  got? — A.  Mav-zhucKe-ge- 
shig? 

Q.  He  and  the  other  Indians  I  have  asked  about. — A.  Well,  all 
I  heard  was  that  May-zhucke-ge-shig  sold  his  pine  and  I  don't  know 
how  much  he  got  for  it,  nor  how  much  he  had.  He  is  one  of  the  chiefs. 
As  I  stated  before,  some  of  them  chiefs  got  fine  claims.  Somebody 
picked  them  out  for  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Margaret  Lynch  got  any  money  at  all 
for  her  allotment ? — A.  Who? 

Q.  A  little  girl,  Margaret  Lynch? — A.  Xo;  I  know  nothing  about 
that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a  contest  on  between  her  and  the 
son  of  the  head  chief  of  the  Mille  Lac  Indians  for  that  allotment?— 
A.  No. 

Q.  Wlio  is  the  head  chief  for  the  Mille  Lacs? — A.  Wah-we-yea- 
cumig. 

Q.  What  docs  that  mean  in  English  ? — ^A.  It  is  hard  to  put  it  in 
Enghsh. 

Q.  Was  there  an  Indian  agent  where  you  lived  before  you  moved 
to  White  Earth?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  Indians  call  on  him  to  call  a  council  when  they  wanted 
one? — ^A.  Yes;  they  did. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  hved  on  reservations  during  your  life- 
time?— A.  I  lived  over  there  two  years  on  that  reservation;  then  I 
lived  four  years  over  to  Porterellis  Reservation.  I  worked  there  for 
the  lumber  company  six  years:  then  I  hved  here  12  years  on  the 
reservation.     Eighteen  years  I  have  lived  on  the  reservation. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  how  many  years  altogether,  Mr.  Porter  I— 
A.  Eiffht-een  years. 

Q.  How  many  Indian  councils  have  you  attended  at  White 
Earth? — ^A.  WeD,  I  didn't  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  I  was  to 
one  council;  thev  said  it  was  a  council.  I  was  to  that  one.  Let's 
see.     I  think  I  tave  been  into  three  of  them,  three  councils. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Indians  usually  call  their  own  councils 
without  the  agent  ? — ^A.  I  never  knowed  it  that  way  over  to  Wbcon- 
sin.     They  nught  have  done  it  different  here. 

Q.  Isn't  it  when  they  want  the  action  of  the  council  vindicated  so 
it  can  be  proved  by  record,  that  they  call  on  the  Indian  agent  to  be 
present? — A.  Well,  I  guess  they  have  done  it  that  way  in  olden 
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times,  and  if  the  agent  sanctions  it  and  everything  is  all  right  they 
go  on  with  the  council. 

Q.  Is  that  the  way  they  do  it  when  they  appoint  delegates  to  go 
to  Washington  for  them  ? — A.  They  generally  call  a  regular  council 
if  they  want  to  appoint  a  delegate  to  go  to  Washin^on — notify  every- 
body so  everybody  will  know  what  the  business  is,  and 

Q.  How  is  that  notice  given  to  eveiybody  ? — A.  They  send  runners 
around  with  tobacco. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  when  the  agent  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
object  of  the  council  that  he  often  refuses  to  attend? — ^A.  Well,  I 
don't  know.  If  there  is  anytliing  that  is  reasonable  and  anything 
that  the  Indians  desires,  the  agent  agrees  to  that;  but  if  the  agent 
says  it  is  not  right,  he  refuses. 

Mr.  George.  Who  sends  the  tobacco  around  ? 

The  Wffness.  The  Indian  chiefs. 

Mr.  Graham.  In  those  council  meetings,  after  they  are  called,  do 
thej"  really  smoke  as  an  evidence  that  there  is  about  to  be  a  council 
meeting? 

The  vViTNESS.  The}-  generally  have  tobacco.  They  smoke  to- 
gether— they  smoke  the  pipe. 

Q.  Do  they  smoke  because  they  want  to  enjoyo  the  smoke  or 
because  they  are  going  into  council? — A.  Yes;  going  into  council. 

Mr.  George.  Is  it  part  of  the  ceremony? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Wlio  is  the  presiding  officer  or  chairman  at  those  council  meet- 
ings ?— A.  Well,  tney  generally  appoint  a  man  for  that. 

Q.  Is  there  anyone  has  the  rignt  to  preside  because  he  is  chief  or 
Indian  agent,  or  for  some  other  reason? — A.  They  mostly  appoint  a 
man  they  think  is  capable  of  doing  the  work. 

Q.  I  know;  but  does  the  meeting  choose  that  man?  Does  the 
council  itself  choose  the  man  or  does  some  man  preside  because  he  is 
a  chief  or  because  he  is  Indian  ag(»nt  ?  Do  you  understand  me  ? — A. 
No;  I  don't. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  ever  been  at  coiu-t? — ^A.  Wliat's  that? 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  where  they  were  holding  coiu't  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  judge  presides  at  court  because  he  is  judge. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  been  at  other  meetings  where  they  would  get  together, 
where  they  would  nominate  some  one;  such  as,  I  move  that  Mr. 
Porter  act  as  chairman  of  this  meeting.  Now,  in  the  council  some 
one  might  preside  like  the  judge,  because  it  was  his  right  to  preside, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  council  micht  choose  some  one.  Which 
way  ? — ^A.  Most  generally  the  council  cnooses  one. 

Q.  Has  the  Indian  agent  a  right  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  coim- 
cil  if  he  wants  to  ? — ^A.  No;  not  unless  the  council  wants  him  to. 

Q.  Is  there  any  big  chief  who  has  a  right  to  do  so? — A.  No;  he 
has  to  be  appointed. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  coimcil  last  14th  of  June? — A.  What 
year? 

Q.  Last  June,  you  know,  would  be  last  year. — A.  Was  I  present  to 
a  council,  do  you  say  ? 

Q.  On  the  14th  of  June  last,  that  would  be  1911.— Q.  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Gravelle  Hall  is?  A  new  building  right 
opposite  the  hotel  in  the  village  of  W^hite  Earth  ? — A.  No :  I  don't 
remember. 
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Q.  Well,  do  you  renicinber  a  council  held  about  the  middle  of 
June  last  anywhere  near  the  hotel  in  Wliite  Earth? 

Mr.  George.  Celebration  day,  that  was. 

Q.  Tliat  was  on  celebration  day,  June  14. — A.  Well,  I  heard  they 
were  having  a  council  over  there. 

Q.  Is  that  the  one  you  told  me  abont  before  lunch? — A.  I  was  not 
present  to  that  one. 

Q.  Is  it  usual  to  notify  visiting  delegations  to  attend  the  council?— 
A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  seen  these  men  going  over  from  the  ring 
at  the  Gravelle,  saying  thev  were  going  to  hold  a  council;  but  I  didn't 
go  over  there.     I  heard  they  held  a  council. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  Usten  carefully  to  this  question.  Would  it  be 
better  to  hire  Indians  to  do  their  owti  farm  M'ork  instead  of  hirinp  it 
done  for  them,  as  long  as  it  is  their  ovm  tribal  fund  that  is  being  used 
to  pay  for  it? — A.  W^ell,  as  I  said,  the  Indians  hasn't  got  nothing  to 
do  the  work  with,  and  if  the  Government  would  break  up  the  land  for 
them  thev  could  go  on  and  do  the  work.  The  way  tney  are  now, 
bare-handed,  they  couldn't  do  anything  if  you  did  hire  them.  Wh«t 
would  they  do  it  \nth? 

Q.  If  tliey  were  paid  so  much  an  acre  for  breaking  the  ground, 
have  they  any  way  or  could  they  find  any  wav  to  do  the  breaking?— 
A.  I  don't  know  as  ihey  have  any  teams  at  all  among  the  full  bloods. 

Q.  Well,  if  they  were  paid  a  certain  amount,  or  reasonable  amount 
for  ouilding  their  own  houses,  would  they  earn  the  money?— A.  Yes. 
if  they  could  build  a  house.    The  majority  of  them  can't  build  a  house. 

Mr.  George.  Can't  build  a  house? 

The  Witness.  They  can't  build  a  house.  The  mixed  bloods  can. 
I  used  to  hire  the  mixed  bloods  to  build  them,  but  the  full  bloods 
can't  do  it. 

Q.  (Wouldn't  they  learn  how  to  do  it? — A.  I  suppose  they  could  if 
some  one  would  go  to  work  ynih  them. 

Q.  Are  they  willing  to  learn  how? — A.  Yes,  I  found  some  there 
chat  were  willing  co  build  a  house,  but  they  couldn't  do  the  work. 

Q.  In  making  some  inquiries  about  Indians  in  Arizona,  we  had  tes- 
timony before  our  committee  to  the  effect  that  Indians  there,  the 
Apaches,  would  walk  mort^  than  20  miles  to  get  a  chanee  to  do  a  day's 
work.  Your  Indians  aren't  made  that  way,  are  they? — ^A.  No  tKey 
aint.     They  aint  built  that  way. 

Q.  They  would  go  that  far  iii  the  other  direction? — A.  They  camr 
the  gini  or  hatchet  or  trap,  is  all  they  can  do.  An  Inditti  can'^t 
work  for  himself.  He  is  a  good  man  to  work  for  others,  but  can't 
work  for  himself,  someway.     It  has  been  tried 

Q.  What  do  vou  think  the  result  would  be  if  the  Qovemment 
would  offer  the  Indians  the  opportunity  to  build  houses  at  the  same 
cost  that  the  Government  paj^s  other  people  to  build  theimt  Would 
the  Indians  do  it? — A.  Well,  I  think  they  would  be  vriUing  to  do  \\ 
if  they  could  have  the  priviledge  of  hiring  a  man  t-o  show  them  how 
to  work.     Of  course  they  couldn't  build  a  house. 

Q.  The  houses  are  all  frame  houses,  built  of  lumber? — A.  Yes. 

I  got  one  full  blood  to  build  a  house  up  on River.    Nobody 

could  live  in  it.  for  you  could  throw  a  cat  through  the  cracks  any 
place  in  the  house. 

Mr.  George.  What  could  you  throw  through? 
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The  Witness.  You  could  tlin>\v  a  cat  througli.  He  was  a  pretty 
industrious  Indian  and  I  thought  could  do  pretty  good  worn,  but 
he  couldn't  build  a  house.    That's  the  way  it  is  witli  the  Indian. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  it  had  an  advantage  over  some  of  the  houses 
I  know,  it  was  well  ventilated. 

Mr.  Carl.  I  would  like  to  ask  vou,  Mr.  Porter,  if  Ish-qua-gow-bo 
wasn't  the  man  who  built  most  of  the  houses  around  Twin  Lakes. 

Mr.  Graham.  Didn't  the  Indian  whom  he  named  build  most  of 
the  houses  around  Twin  Lakes  ? 

The  Witness.  He  might  have  done  it  before  I  came,  but  he  has 
not  done  it  since  I  come. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  And  at  Elbow  Lake  also,  Mille  Lac? 

The  Witness.  Elbow  Lake  ?  Caswell  built  the  houses — and  Thomp- 
son built  houses  at  Elbow  Lake.  Took  a  contract  to  build  them.  1 
think  20  houses  built  there  in  that  village — 21. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Caswell  was  an  Indian. 

Mr.  Graham:  Which  would  you  think  better,  for  the  Indians  to  take 
all  the  money  they  have  in  the  Treasurj^  at  Washington  and  divide  it 
aihohg  them,  giving  each  one  his  share  of  it,  or  to  take  that  fund  and 
use  it  for  the  purpose  of  employing  those  who  are  willing  to  work  and 
paying  them  for  their  work  ? 

The  Witness.  You  know  that  has  been  tried  once.  The  Govern- 
ment has  tried  that;  even  went  to  work  and  paid  them  $1  a  bushel 
for  the  wheat  that  they  raised,  their  own  wheat,  or  anvthing  that  he 
done,  and  paid  an  Indian  for  building  a  fence  around  his  farm;  the 
Gk>vemment  paid  him  so  much,  and  yet  thev  failed;  they  didn't 
succeed  in  that.  They  had  oxen:  they  liad  teams.  He  failed. 
There  is  no  houses  on  his  land  now — all  gone  down  or  burned  down. 

Q.  The  question  is,  which  scheme  do  you  tliink  would  be  best;  for 
the  Indians  to  do  just  as  you  have  stated  or,  rather,  as  you  have 
objected  to  the  doing  of,  or  take  the»money  in  the  Treasury  that 
belong  to  them  and  divide  it  up  and  give  each  one  his  share  to  do 
wbat  he  pleases  with  it  ? — A.  I  think  that  would  be  the  best  way. 

Q.  Let  him  have  his  monev? — A.  I  think  that  would  be  the  best 
way,  to  take  the  money  and  clivide  it  each. 

6.  Let  him  have  his  ups  and  downs,  the  same  as  a  white  man  I — 
A.  The  same  as  a  white  man. 

Q.  Let  him  get  rid  of  it  ? — ^A.  I  think  that  would  help  him. 

Q.  But  wouldn't  the  Government  have  to  come  to  his  assistance 
after  he  had  spent  his  money  or  some  one  had  cheated  liim  out  of  it  ? — 
A.  It  might  have  to,  yes. 

O.  What  do  jrou  think  the  majority  of  the  full  bloods  would  do 
with  the  money  if  they  got  it  ? — A.  TKe  majority  would  squander  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  of  your  own  as  to  how  much  money  is 
canning  to  each  individual  Indian  out  oi  that  fund '( — A.  I  don't,  but 
I  have  heard  that  it  was  something  over  $300  a  head. 

Q.  Have  you  any  sum  of  money  in  your  mind  as  to  the  amount  of 
moneycoming  ?— A.  No,  I  have  riot. 

Q.  Well,  I  nave  heard  sums  estimated,  but  I  will  take  the  arbi- 
trary amount  of  $1,000,  which,  from  anything  1  have  heard  is  a  great 
deal  less  than  the  amount  coming  to  each  Indian,  and  suppose  that 
Bach  Indian  got  $1,000  in  cash  for  his  share  of  that  fiuid,  wnat  do  you 
think  the  effect  would  be  on  the  majority  of  the  full  bloods  and  (juite 
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a  good  nianv  of  the  half-breeds  or  mixed  bloods? — A.  I  sometimes 
think  it  would  be  tlie  means  of  killing  some  of  the  Indians  off.  Then, 
again,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  majority  of  the  Indians  if  it  was 
that  way.  There  may  be  one-third  of  the  Indians  that  would  squan- 
der away  their  money,  but  the  balance  would  make  good  use  of  it. 
That's  about  the  way  it  is.  They  ain*t  all  alone;  thev  are  a  good  deal 
like  the  white  man.  Some  white  men  can  go  on  and  make  a  success 
of  their  work  while  others  when  thej^  get  money  they  spend  it  in  the 
saloon  and  keep  going  that  way.  That's  about  the  way  with  the 
Indian;  when  he  gets  mone}^  he  wants  to  spend  it  for  something  like 
that,  and  others  they  take  good  care  of  their  money. 

Q.  Well,  would  you  express  a  choice  between  these  two  plans? 
Which  is  your  choice;  dividing  the  money  up  among  the  Indians,  or 
keeping  tlie  money  in  the  Treasury  and  paying  it  out  to  those  Indians 
who  would  work  to  earn  it  i — A.  No :  my  choice  would  be  to  divide 
the  monej'  among  them  and  it  would  ne  a  good  thing  for  the  majority 
of  the  Indians,  because  he  depends  on  the  Government  now;  that 
keeps  him  a  vagabond  and  he  don't  want  to  work.  He  depends  on 
the  warehouse  and  depends  on  the  money  that  is  coming,  and  won't 
work;  but  after  the  Indian  is  paid  off  and  the  Government  tells  him 
that  is  the  last  1  will  do  for  you  and  will  pay  you  no  more,  then 
the  Indian  will  try  and  do  something,  I  think.  He  is  on  hiis  last 
legs. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  is  suggested  that  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Porter,  on  your 
theory  of  it,  if  the  Clapp  Act  was  a  good  thing  because  it  enabled 
those  to  whom  it  applieci  to  sell  their  land  and  do  what  they  pleased 
with  tlie  i)roceeds  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  your  opinion  that  it  was  a  good  law,  a  wise  law,  and 
beneliciivl  to  the  Indians? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  was  all  right,  pr(»- 
viding  that  the  Indian  could  get  his  money  right  down  at  once. 

Q.  Do  you  know  many  of  those  Indians  who  did  sell  their  land  and 
get  the  money  at  once  ? — A.  What  Is  that  question  again? 

Q.  Do  you  know  many  of  the  Indians  who  sold  their  land  under 
the  (,Uapp\Vct  and  got  the  money  for  it? — A.  Yes;  I  know  a  few. 

Q.  Ilow  many  would  you  say  you  recall  who  sold  some  of  their 
land  under  that  law^ — A.  Four  or  iive,  I  think,  somewhere  along 
thei(\  that  I  have  known  sold  their  land. 

Q.  Have  those  whom  you  know  who  sold  their  land  that  way- 
how  many  of  them  made  good  use  of  their  money  ? — A.  I  don't  think 
th(Te  was  any,  hardly. 

Q.  They  squandered  it  and  lost  it? — A.  Yes.  In  the  first  place, 
tlu^v  didn't  get  anytlnng  liardlv  for  the  land;  from  $50  to  $100. 

Q.  Why?— A.  r  don't  know! 

Q.  According  to  your  testimony  this  morning  the  80-acrc  allolmen! 
should  have  brought  them  $800?-— A.  Yes;  that  is  the  value  of  Uu* 
land,  1  tliink,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $800.  That  is  the  value  of  the 
land,  1  said,  but  didn't  sav  what  (hey  got  for  it. 

Q.  No:  you  only  said  that  was  the  value  of  it.  Now,  when  I  ask 
vou  this  (jU(^stion,  I  want  to  a^k  you  another  relating  to  it.  If  thost* 
liKhans  sold  their  80-acre  allotment  for  a  small  part  of  its  value,  and 
they  got  a  large*  amount  of  money  from  the  Government  in  a  lump 
sum,  would  they  not  be  likely  to  hi>  cheated  out  of  it  just  as  they  wen* 
out  of  the  land?  For  instance,  l)uy  an  old  piano  worth  $2.50  and 
pay  SlOO  for  it  (     Buy  u  horse  worth  what  it  would  cost  to  shoe  liim 
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and  pay  a  big  price  for  him  ?  Buy  old  furniture  at  the  price  of  new 
furniture,  ana  make  foolish  investments  of  that  sort  i — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  would  you  still  be  in  favor  of  giving  such  Indians  their 
money  to  do  what  they  please  with  it? — ^A.  Well,  that — I  have  an 
opinion  of  that  sometimes  and  then  again  I  don't;  I  think  the  other 
way.  It's  kind  of  puzzling  to  know  just  what  would  be  just  the  best 
way. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  about  it  before  this  ? — A.  What  i 

Q.  Have  you  thought  about  it  at  other  times  and  weighed  the 
question  as  to  what  m  your  judgment  would  be  best? — A.  Yes,  I 
have. 

Q.  Have  you  reached  any  conclusion  about  it  ? — A.  No,  I  have  not, 
really. 

Q.  You  are  a  leader  among  vour  people? — A.  What? 

Q.  Y^ou  are  a  leader  in  Israel? — A.  \es. 

Q.  And  it  is  your  duty,  isn't  it,  to  look  after  the  good  of  your 
people  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  only  to  teach  them  how  to  save  theii-  souls,  but  to  teach 
them  how  to  five  better? — ^A.  Yes,  the  people  I  have  charge  of  there; 
those  Christian  people,  those  full  bloods,  made  good  use  of  their 
money.  Those  that  did  sell,  they  took  good  care  of  it;  but  I  am 
talking  about  those  ungodly  Indians,  those  out  of  doors  yet,  you 
might  say. 

Q.  Are  you  ungodly  enough  not  to  care  a  great  deal  what  became  of 
thenoL? — A.  No,  no;  1  feel  for  those  Indians.  I  like  to  see  them  get 
alone.  I  like  to  see  them  used  riffht.  It's  pretty  hard  to  decide 
which  would  be  the  best.  I  would  like  to  help  the  Indian  all  I  can. 
I  would  like  to  see  him  get  along  nicely.  That  is  the  way  I  teach 
my  people  up  there,  to  be  industrious,  to  work,  and  earn  their  own 
living,  and  my  people  up  there  are  a  self-supporting  Cliinch  now; 
among  the  full  bloods  up  there  they  are  doing  prettv  well. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that?- A.  What? 

Q.  What  do  you  think  caused  them  to  be  better  than  the  others 
you  speak  of? — ^A.  Well,  I  have  taught  them  to  be  industrious  and 
work  and  leave  off  this  foolishness  and  drinking. 

Q.  Why  couldn't  your  method  be  adopted  generally  among  them  — 
among  the  other  Indians? — A.  Well,  I  should  think  it  could. 

Q.  How  many  miles  away  from  your  church  do  the  Indians  come 
to  it?    That,  how  large  an  area? — A.  Well,  about  3  or  4  miles. 

Q.  In  every  direction? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  good  churchgoers — good  attendants  ^— A.  Yes;  they 
are. 

Q.  Do  you  have  services  on  any  day  but  Sunday? — A.  Oh,  we 
have  three  services  through  the  week ;  Tuesday  night  and  Thursday 
and  Saturday  nights. 

§.  How  far  do  they  ^o  to  those  services  ?     A.  They  go  3  or  4  miles. 
.  Drive  in? — A.  ^es;  but  some  of  them  goes  afoot. 
Q.  Have  all  vour  people  horses  and  veliicles  of  some  sort  ?— A.  No ; 
they  haven't  all  got  horses.     They  didn't  have  no  horses  when  they 
come  there. 

Mr,  Graham.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  tisk  the  witness  ? 

Mr.  BuKCH.  I  have  a  telegram  which  leads  me  to  inquire  if  the 

committee  can  enlighten  me  as  to  what  its  immediate  intentions  are. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wright,  whom  we  desired  Uy  testify  at  tliis  time,  or  had 
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hoped  to  liave  lostify  to-morrow,  Saturday,  has  been  refused  per- 
mission by  Archdeacon  Parshall  to  come  unless  his  return  can  be 
guaranteed  for  Saturday ;  that  is,  services  on  Sunday,  I  suppose,  by 
his  chiuTh.  (.)f  course,  we  could  not  do  that  and  I  wondered  if  the 
committee  would  be  likely  to  be  in  session  in  this  place  on  Monday, 
or  Mondav  and  Tuesdav,  so  that  we  can  feel  at  liberty  to  ask  that  fee 
come  after  Sunday. 

Ml'.  Graham.  The  committee  inquires  of  you,  have  we  matter  to 
keep  us  busy  here  until  aft-er  that  time? 

MY.  BuR(  H.  Well,  the  best  of  my  opinion  is  that  you  will  for  a  week 
after  that  time,  if  you  take  it  all  up.  That  also  depends  on  the  desire 
of  the  committee.  When  the  committee  has  gotten  enough,  we 
shall  feci  ourselves  in  duty  bound,  out  of  respect  to  it,  to  desist. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  we  \n\\  have  to  begin  discriminating,  I  think, 
drawing  lines  here  and  there. 

Witness  is  excused. 

WflijajM  a.  Egan,  sworn  by  the  chairman,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  Your  full  name  is  what? — ^A.  William  A.  Egan. 

Q.  ^Vllere  do  you  live,  Mr.  Egan?— A.  St.  Paul. 

Q.  Jlow  lon^  have  you  lived  m  St.  Paul? — ^A.  Well,  this  last  time 
1  don't  exactly  remember  when  I  came  back,  but  St.  Paul  has  been 
my  home  almost  all  ni}'  life,  except  when  I  was  at  White  Earth. 

Q.  Have  vou  been  awav  from  the  city  awhile? — A.  Yes;  I  wastt 
White  Eartfi. 

Q.  When  was  that?— A.  Why,  I  went  up  to  White  Earth  in  1900. 

Q.  And  stayed  how  Jong? — A.  Why,  I  was  there  off  and  on  for 
J  0  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  occupation? — A.  I  am  on  the  fire  depart- 
ment in  vSt.  Paul. 

Q.  Well,  what  has  your  occupation  been? — A.  Before  I  went  up 
1^)  White  Earth  1  was  a  plumber. 

Mr.  George.  Plumber? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  (Ud  you  do  at  Wliite  Earth? — A.  Why,  farming  and 
Jogginc:. 

Q.  Were  you  then  in  the  Government  employ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Worked  for  yourself  ? — A.  Yes. 

Are  you  a  man  of  family  now  ? — A.  What  is  that  ? 
Are  you  a  family  man  t— A.  Why,  yes. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Burgh: 

Q.  Mr.  Egan,  are  you  a  mixed  blood? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  your  wife? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  she  an  allottee? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Oridnal?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  additional?— A.  Yes. 

How  many  children  have  you  ? — A.  One. 

Boyorrirl? — A.  Boy. 
Q.  IIow  old?— A.  He  is  15. 
Q.  Wiis  ho  an  allottee?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  additional  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  a  ])articipant  in  the  so-called  additional  aDotrnMitsf— 
A.   A[y  wife  was. 
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Q.  Were  you  present  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  present  on  Easter  Monday,  that  is,  the  24th  of  April, 
1905?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  beginning  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  stand  bv  your  wife  there  or  accompany  her  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  she  one  of  those  who  stayed  over  night  to  keep  in  Une  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  first  line;  that  is  in  the  Jiiixed-blood  Jine  as  it  is 
termed} — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  what  position  she  occupied  ^- -A.  iSlu^ 
stood  169. 

Qi  And  yet  you  lived  at  White  Earth  at  that  time?— A.  Yes;  on 
the  reservation  at  Richwood. 

Q.  The  town  in  the  soutli  end  of  the  rascrvation  in  the  village  of 
Richwood? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  what  time  did  you  get  up  there '( — A.  We  were  there  the 
night  before. 

Q.  And  still  you  stood  169  ? — A.  yes. 

Q.  Had  you  taken  any  precaution  for  your  wife,  to  look  over  any 
of  the  land,  or  get  any  minutes  of  land  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  for  your  son  also? — A.  Ko;  not  at  that  time.  1  wasnM 
looking  for  anything  ftn-  him  at  that  time. 

Q.  !Now,  I  want  to  ask  you,  whatever  you  may  know  personally  or 
may  have  heard  about  the  occurrences  tliere  or  thejeafter,  respecting 
your  own  experiences  ? — A.  Well 

Q.  Tell  your  story  to  the  comudttee;  you  are  an  intelligent  man; 
just  ^o  on  and  tell  your  stoiy  to  the  committee.— A.  1  haven't  got 
nothing  to  say  about  tliis  additional  allotting  at  all.  What  I  have 
to  say  IS  about  mv  boy's  original  allotment. 

Q.  Oh,  about  the  original  allotment;  yes,  when  was  that  made? — 
A.  It  was  not  finally  settled  until  tbree  yeare  ago  last  fall — let's  see, 
I  can't  tell 

Q.  That  would  be  1908? — A.  I  think  it  was  three  years  ago  last 
fall.     I  can't  tell  for  certain  until — 1  have  all  those  ])anoi's  home. 

Q.  Tell  the  story;  just  tell  the  story:  go  on  and  tell  the  commit- 
tee.— ^A.  Of  course,  I  can't  give  you  no  description  of  anything  imtil 
I  get  them;  I  haven't  got  them. 

Q.  That  is,  the  papers  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  your  story  without  the  description  and  we  will  get  the 

Eapers  if  we  think  them  necessary. — A.  Of  course,  we  were  living 
ere  in  St.  Paul  and  we  never  got  no  original  allotment  for  the  boy 
until  we  got  one  up  there,  and  we  was  up  tliere  about  a  year,  and  we 
spoke  several  tunes  about  getting  an  allotment  for  him,  and  so  my 
wife  went  up  to  Wliite  Earth  and  spoke  about  it  to  Mr.  Theodore 
Beaulieu,  and  he  savs  '*Well,  he  is  entitled  to  it;  where  do  vou  want 
to  take  it?"  *^Well,"  she  says,  ''I  don't  know;  but  I  would  like  to 
get  some  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  brother-in-law's  place,  or  his 
boy's  place."  So  Theodore,  of  course,  brought  out  his  map  and 
found  the  boy's  place,  and  all  around  there  was  vacant.  He  says, 
**  You  go  out  there  and  look  at  that,  and  if  vou  like  it  come  back  and 
take  it." 
Q.  lie  was  an  oliicer  in  the  agency  ofuce? — A.  Ye.s. 
Q.  Proceed. — ^A.  So  she  never  went  back.  Of  course,  l-was  out 
there,  and  involved  in  some  logging  deals  out  there,  and  the  first 
thing  I  know,  why,  I  was  arrested  for  trespassing. 
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Q.  Well,  patis  that  by;  I  don't  care  anything  about  it. — ^A.  Well, 
of  course,  that  is  the  ston'. 

Q.  All  rio:ht ;  go  ahead. — A.  This  allotment — that  is,  one  of  these 
allotments  that  was  close  to  my  nephew's  allotment — was  to  be  put 
down  as  his. 

Q.  As  whose  ? — A.  As  my  boy's. 

Q.  Had  he  made  any  application? — ^A.  No;  these  were  minutes 
that  they  had  given  us. 

Q.  His  name  had  to  be  put  down  on  it? — A.  On  one  of  these;  and 
they  claimed  then  that  I  took  this  allotment  and  cut  the  pine  off  of  it. 

Mr.  George.  They  claimed  what  ? 

The  Witness.  They  claimed  I  took  this  allotmant  and  cut  the  pint 
ofTofit. 

Q.  That  is  your  son's  allotment  ? — A.  Yes.  Through  the  agent'i 
suggestion  I  took  one  of  his  surveyors  out  there  and  surveyed  thii 

f^lace  and  proved  that  there  never  was  pine  on  it  nor  within  2  miles 
rom  it,  and  made  affidavits  that  there  was  no  pine  on  it;  still,  I 
couldn't  get  rid  of  it.  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  this  allotment  that  lit 
had  against  the  boy. 

Q.  The  boy  had  never  selected  it  ? — A.  The  boy  had  never  selected 
it.  I  had  Mr.  Beaulieu  there  to  kind  of  help  us  out,  but  we  couldn't 
do  nothing;  and  so,  through  Mr.  Georg:e  Campbell's  affidavits  and  mj 
brother-in-law  Mitchel  Vicnor's  affidavit,  the  agent  said  he  would  ^ye 
me  something  else;  so  I  wanted  to  get  a  piec^  of  land  on  the  prairie 
part  for  him ;  so  he  says,  *' Go  ahead  and  get  it."  So  we  went  out  and 
selected  a  piece  of  laiid  up  around  Bejou.  Bejou  wasn't  there  then, 
but  it  is  now;  and  we  were  satisfied  and  got  pine.  We  was  going  to 
take  his  additional  allotment  as  close  as  we  could  to  his  orimnal  aOot- 
ment;  on  the  contrary,  I  got  to  find  out  some  Mille  Lac  Indian  had 
this  allotment  that  wo  was  going  to  get;  so  then 

Q.  You  had  selected  it  alrea^? — A.  Yes;  he  told  us  to  go  ahead 
and  select  it,  and  gave  us  the  minutes  of  it. 

Q.  And  some  Mille  Lac  Indian  had  gotten  it? — A.  Yes;  I  forget 
her  name  now,  I  know  I  have  got  it  at  home.  So  he  says,  "  Well,  you 
can  go  and  select  anything  you  want."  So  I  went  out  in  the  woods 
and  selected  a  piece  with  some  pine  on  it  and  came  back  and  told 
him  about  it,  and  he  savs,  "AH  right;  go  in  to  Mr.  Morrison  and  he 
will  change  it  for  you.  lie  will  give  you  that  in  place  of  your  old  one 
which  y^)u  don't,  want ."  We  went  in  and  Mr.  Morrison  scratched  off, 
running  a  })on  through  the  old  allotment  and  \^Tote  *'*Ncw  allotment*' 
on  tlie  back.  Of  course,  that  is  all  we  could  do,  and  we  supposed  it 
was  his;  so  then  we  left  the  reservation  for  about  a  year,  ana  we  came 
l)ack  and  found  somebody  else  in  possession  of  it  by  the  name  of 
Muchler.     Her  uncle  worked  in  the  office  as  a  stenographer. 

Q.  WHiose  uncle? — A.  TJiis  Muchler  girl.  ITis  name  was  McDougall, 
and  he  Imuglit  his  allotment  from  her. 

Q.  Who  bought?— A.  McDougall. 

Q.  Had  bouglit  the  aUotment  from  Miss  Muchler  ? — A.  Ye«,  sir;  lie 
selected  it  for  her,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Do  voii  nKMin  s(»lected  it /- A.  Her  uncle  was  in  the  office  as 
stenograplier. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  the  agent  took  the  selection  away  from 
your  son"?  -  A.  Yes:  and  put  us  })ack  on  the  old  <mc  that  we  never 
took. 
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Q.  Put  your  son  back  on  tlie  old  one;  that  was  swamp  land,  was 
it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  had  given  the  selection  to  the  girl  in  the  office^ — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  niece  of  the  person  in  the  office  if—  A.  Yes.  sir:  her  uncle 
was  in  the  office  as  stenographer 

Q.  Who  was  the  person  in  the  office? — A.  Alex  McDongall. 

Q.  And  this  was  a  neice  of  McDougall? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  go  on. — ^A.  I  didn't  know  nothing  about  it  until  that 
winter  when  we  came  back  from  Jamestown,  >^.  Dak.,  and  there  was 
a  Mr.  Reinhart — a  miller,  there — called  my  attention  to  it  that  there 
was  somebody  out  there  building  camps  and  going  to  put  the  logs 
in;  so  of  course  I  called  right  up  and  asked  what  allotment  we  had 
for  the  boy.  They  told  us,  got  the  minutes  of  the  allotment  for  the 
boy,  and  my  wife  jumped  on  the  train,  and  so  Mr.  Van  Meter 

Q.  He  was  in  the  office  at  the  time? — A.  No;  he  was  at  Mahno- 
men; was  out  of  office  then.  So  he  says  he  will  see  what  he  can  do 
for  us.  So  we  met  at  the  office  the  following  morning.  We  went 
down  there  and  he  wouldn't  do  nothing;  he  wouldn't  talk  to  us. 

Q.  Oh,  he;  who  do  you  mean  by  he? — A.  Michelet;  he  wouldn't 
talk  with  us  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  payVan  Meter  anytliing  for  going  up  there  with  you  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir:  $200. 

(^.  Paid  liim  $200? — A.  Paid  him  $200.  When  we  see  we  was  up 
against  it  and  couldn't  do  notliing,  why,  Van  Meter  advised  us  to 
take  what  we  could  get  and  shut  our  mouths;  so  they  told  us  of  a 
piece  down  near  Pine  Point  that  had  350,000  on  it  if  we  wanted  to 
take  that.  Well,  we  took  it  at  their  word.  Smee  we  sent  a  cruiser 
out  there  and  found  about  75,000  on  it. 

Q.  How  much  was  there  on  this  allotment  that  was  given  to  your 
son  and  afterwards  taken  away  from  him,  that  McDougall's  neicc 
got? — A.  I  think  it  cut  about  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand. 

Q.  What  was  its  value? — A.  Well,  it  was  white  pine.  I  (hm't 
know  what  it  was  worth  then. 

Q.  That  was  recently,  I  suppose  ? — A,  Well,  I  can't  teU  just  now 
and  I  haven't  any  papera  with  me,  but  I  have  got  them  all  home. 

Q.  What  did  Micnelet  say  to  you,  if  anything,  as  to  how  vou  should 
conduct  yourself,  if  he  gave  you  this  new  land,  this  piece  in  lieu  of  that 
over  near  Pine  Point? — ^A.  He  said,  ''If  you  want  to  take  this  I  will 
give  you  a  trust  patent  for  it  right  away,"  and  he  did;  he  got  us 
a  trust  patent  for  it  inside  of  a  month. 

Q.  Did  he  have  anything  to  say  about  your  keepmg  still  or  quiet, 
or  anything  of  that  kmd  ? — ^A.  Wliy,  he  never  said  nothing. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  that? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  He  did  not ;  it  Vas  Man  Meter,  then,  who  told  you  to  keep  still  ? — 
A.  He  said  the  best  you  can  do  out  of  it  is  to  take  this.  Of  course  he 
didn't  say  notliing  about  keeping  stUl,  but  said, ''  If  I  was  you  I  would 
keep  still,  because  I  don't  think  you  can  ever  do  anything." 

Q.  This  was  a  pure  case  of  swftching  allotments  back  and  forth  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  which  you  received  a  piece  waj^  over  at  Pine  Point  that  had 
about  75,000  in  lieu  of  the  piece  that  had  700,000  on  it,  nearer  mar- 
ket?— ^A.  Yes;  nearer  market. 

Q.  How  far  was  this  700,000  piece  from  the  railroad  or  from  mills  ? — 
A.  About  4  miles  from  the  Ottertail  River. 
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Q.  It  was  witJiin  liauling  distanced — A.  Yes;  it  has  been  put  in 
since. 

Q.  Which  company  was  huying  pine  over  there? — A.  Where  those 
h)tj;s  were  i)ut  in  ^ 

Q.  Tlie  7()(),0()0;  yes. — A.  There  was  a  sawmill  there.  Reinhart 
liad  a  sawmill  tliere,  and  the  Nicliols-Chisholm  Lumber  Co. 

Q.  Tlie  Nicliols-Ciiisliolm  Lumber  Co/s  timber  went  into  the  Ott-er- 
tail  Kiver,  did  it  ? — A.  These  U)*;s  here  went  to  Reinhart.  He  had  a 
mill  lij'ht  there. 

Q.  Was  he  buying  timber,  if  you  know  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anytJiing  about  tliis  niee.e  of  McDougall's  ?— A. 
No;  [  don't  know  nothing  about  her. 

Q.  How  did  Miclielct  claim  to  know  there  was  350,000  feet  there?— 
A.  1  don't  know.  He  seemed  to  linve  tlie  minutes  there.  That  is  all 
I  know;  that  is,  Van  Meter  was  tlie  one  who  gave  them  to  me.  I 
don't  know  wliore  he  got  tliem. 

Q.  Did  Van  Meter  have  any  talk  witli  MieJielel  apart  from  you?— 
A.   1  don't  know,  I'm  sure. 

Q.  Wliile  you  were  there  ^ — A.   Xo. 

Q.  Did  any  agent  of  any  lumber  c<mipany  attempt  or  tiy  to  proc4ire 
luni!/er  from  you  al>out  that  time  ?  -A.  No;  but  I  suppose  they  would 
if  thcv  had  known  I  liad  it. 

Q.  1  mean  the  .SoO.OOO  ?  -A.  Oh,  no;  no. 

Q.  Did  anybody  attempt  to  buy  the  thnber  of  you  i — A.  The  boy  j^ 
timber^ 

Q.  Yes;  make  a  nroposition  to  you  for  it  ? — A.  Well,  no  they  didn't, 
but  if  I  had  had  t liat  700,000  there  was  a  whole  lot  that  wanted  to 
buy  it,  but  I  didn't  have  any  right  to  sell  it. 

Q.  Did  anybody  talk  to  you  about  buying  the  700,000  while  you 
su|)posed  3^ou  had  it?-  -A.  No;  because  tney  knew  I  didn't  have  it, 
I  gu<»ss;  because  1  wiis  away  then  and  just  got  back. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  tiling  about  the  geographical  divisions  of  the 
two  companies,  which  had  one  territory  and  wliich  the  other  I— A. 
Xo;  I  don't. 

Mr.  GiiAUAM.  Do  you  gentlemen  wish  to  ask  any  questions! 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  wish  to  ask  one  question.  Hx>w  much  Indian 
bk)o<l  is  your  wife? 

The  Witness.  I  tliink  she  was  one-eighth  breed. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  One-eiglith  Indian? 

Th(»  Witness.  Yes;  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  C)'BuiEN  (addressing  chairman).  Does  the  chairman  desire 
any  rcK'ords  to  substantiate  the  testimony  of  this  witness? 

'riie  Cii airman.  It  would  be  abnost  necessary  to  clarify  his  testi- 
moiiy  that  we  get  the  descriptions. 

\\  itness  excused. 

(fi:(>UGK  Walteks,  swtHu  to  testify  through  Duane  F.  Porter. 
test  ifi(M|  as  folUnvs: 

Kxamination  bv  the  Cuaiuman: 

The  Chairman.  Xow  Mr.  Poller,  if  you  will  trans^late  just  as  I  tell 
it  to  him.  we  will  have  no  trouble  and  I  will  talk  to  you  as  if  I  were 

talkinir  to  hini. 


Q.  What  is  yoiu  name  ^   -A.   Kah-":on-daush. 
Q.  Y\\\i\{  i^  t!ie  ineunin^^ol' that  inKn;i:lish?     JL 


ave  you  any  Englis!» 
name  (-  -A.  Y(»s. 
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Q.  What  is  it?— A.  George  Walters. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Walters?— A.  White  Earth. 

Q.  What  direction  and  how  far  from  the  reservation  buildings  ? — ^A. 
North,  about  2  miles. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  that  neighboihood ? — A.  Forty- 
four  years. 

Q.  Were  you  bom  there? — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom? — A.  Gull  Lake. 

Q.  How  old  are  vou? — A.  A  little  over  55. 

Q.  Have  you  ha3  anv  education  at  school? — A.  Yes,  a  httle  while. 

(J.  How  long? — A.  f  retty  near  tliree  years. 

(J.  Can  you  read  or  write  English? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  position  among  your  people? — A.  No,  I 
doesn't. 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  man  i  —A.  Yes,  1  am. 

Q.  How  much  family  have  you? — A.  None. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  land? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much? — ^A.  I  own  160  of  mv  own,  I  bought  my  father's 
land— 160,  then  I  bouriit  80. 

Q.  How  much  stoc^  do  you  own — horses  and  cows? — A.  Three 
horses. 

Q.  How  much  land  do  you  cultivate  and  raise  crops  on? — ^A.  I 
don't  farm.  I  worked  8  acres  last  year  and  didn't  raise  anything 
on  it. 

3.  What  use  are  you  making  of  all  your  land  ? — ^A.  I  like  my  land, 
I  am  not  making  any  use  of  it. 
Q.  Is  it  timber  land? — ^A.  Yes.     Wliere  I  live. 
Q.  How  much  pine  land  have  you  ? — ^A.  Eighty  acres  pine. 
Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  any  church  oiganization  ? — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  What  one  ? — A.  EpiscopaUan  Church. 

By  Mr.  Burch  : 

Q.  So  far  as  you  do  business,  your  business  is  traveling  in  the 
summer,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes;  I  went  among  the  *'Soos"  mis  year 
in  July. 

Q.  Do  you  go  before  the  public — before  the  people  in  any  capacity, 
traveling? — A.  1  went  to  where  there  was  quite  a  crowd  of  people. 

Q.  Troveling  with  a  circus  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  years  ? — ^A.  Pretty  near  two  years. 

Q.  Now,  are  you  full  blood  or  mixed  blood  ? — ^A.  Full  blood. 

Q.  Are  you  a  Chippewa  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  tribe — ^Mississippi  ? — ^A.  Mississippi. 

Q.  Father's  mother  Mississippi  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  born  on  the  land  now  the  White  Earth  Reservation; 
or  where  you  bom  ? — A.  Gull  River. 

Q.  Where  you — did  you  take  an  original  allotment  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  it  ? — ^A.  Two  miles  north  of  the  agency  where  he  is 
now. 

Q.  Did  your  wife  take  an  original  allotment  ? — ^A.  Yesi 

Q.  Where  was  that  ? — A.  Near  White  Earth  Lake. 

Q.  Were  they  both  fanning  lands  ? — ^A.  My  wife's  allotment  is  tim- 
ber and  my  allotment  is  prairie. 

Q.  Mrs.  Walters's  allotment  is  timber ? — A.  Yes;  hardwood  timber. 

23191—12 4 
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Q.  When  did  they  take  tliose  allotmentd — the  orimnals  I — A-  While 
I  was  traveling  with  the  circus  they  made  the  first  aUotmraits  on 
White  Earth. 

O.  Then  when  did  you  take  it,  after  you  got  back? — ^A.  When  I  got 
back. 

Q.  I  was  there  a  year  and  after  the  snow  went  off  I  took  my 
allotment. 

Q.  If  you  can,  tell  me  when  you  took  the  original. — ^A.  I  can't 
remember  just  when  I  did  take  tne  land  or  how  long  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  take  an  additio];iaI  aeHptment? — ^A.  Yes,  I  took  an 
additional. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  the  additional  allotments  were  made  by 
Michelet  ? — A.  Yes,  I  was  there. 

^Q.  Were  3'ou  in  the  first  line,  the  line  first  formed  ? — ^A.  I  was  inside 
tfie  building — inside  the  office. 

Q.  Were  you  there  all  night,  inside  the  office! — ^A.  No;  I  was  sent 
there,  and  I  was  appointee  as  one  of  the  jydges  to  see  about  the 
allotments. 

Q.  By  whom — who  appointed  you  ? — A.  The  Indians. 

Q.  What  council,  or  how  were  you  appointed  by  the  Indians  I — ^A. 
Outside  of  the  office  they  gathered  there  and  got  to  talking  about  it 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  group  of  the  mixed  bloods  who  found  fault  and 
complained? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  you  meet  there  and  complain,  or  did  you  meet  there 
and  find  fault  ? — A.  The  mixed  bloods  tried  to  have  their  allotments 
first. 

Q.  How  many  were  allowed  inside  the  office  to  judge? — ^A.  I 
remember  about  seven  appointed. 

Q.  Seven  that  went  inl — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did — were  there  two  lin,es  formed  af t^r  you  went  in  1 — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  go  in  two  and"  two,  one  from  each  line  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  papers  with  figures  on  them,  held  by  those  io  the 
mixed-blood  line,  when  they  came  in  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  such  papers  in  the  hands  of  those  in  the  other 
hne  that  came  in  with  them  'i — A.  There  was  one  in  a  great  while. 

Q.  How  did  the  full  bloods  know  how  to  pick  out  their  land  t— A. 
There  was  one  there  whom  they  trusted  to  get  the  numbers. 

Q.  Who  was  that  one  ? — ^A.  Simon  Michelet. 

Q.  Michelet,  then,  tdd  them  what  to  take? — ^A.  Yes.  Not  aU, 
some  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  get  your  allotment  first,  before  any  from  outside  came 
in? — A.  No. 

Q.  Wlien  did  you  get  your  allotment  ? — ^A.  After  I  had  been  there 
a  day. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  chiefs  get  their  allotments  first? — A,  No;  I 
didn't  see  any. 

Q.  Who  told  you  which  line  to  take? — ^A.  My  brotherjn-law 
LfCecy  came  in  after  he  filed  on  his  land  and  turned  around  to  me  and 
askccl  if  I  had  any  thing  filed.  1 9aid  no,  and  he  turned  over  a  bunch 
of  papers  to  me  and  said,  go  ahead;  and  told  me  what  to  do. 

O.  Did  you  take  one  of  tho$e  that  Leecy  handed  you  I — ^A.  Yes;  I 
took  them. 

Q.  Was  Leecy  a  storekeeper  there  in  White  Eartii  then? — k.  I 
don't  know.     I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Was  it  John  Leecy? — A.  Yes;  John  Leecy. 
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Q.  How  did  John  Leecy  get  in  there? — A.  He  came  in  with  the 
fuU  bloods. 

Q.  At  the  time  John  came  in  with  the  full  bloods,  is  that  the  time 
when  he  handed  you  some  papers? — A.  Yes.  Yes;  he  came  around 
oiltside — after  he  had  filed  he  came  and  spoke  to  me  through  the 
WJLn<}ow  and  handed  me  the  papers. 

O.  Did  you  get  a  good  pine  piece? — A.  Yes;  there  was  lots  of 
timber  on  it,  but  I  haa  never  seen  it. 

Q.  After  the  allotment  did  Pin-de-gay-ge-shig  send  word  to  Mr. 
Wngjit  of  their  complaints  after  the  allotment  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  the  full-bloods  first  begin  to  complain  of  their  treat- 
ment at  the  allotment ;  after  it  happened — that  is,  after  it  was  over  ? — 
A.  Pretty  soon. 

Q.  Did  they  meet  together  to  talk  it  over? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  they  meet? — A.  When  they  first  spoke  of  it,  it  was 
up  just  north  of  the  office,  up  the  road  across  a  httle  creek  up  on  a 
side  hill  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

Q.  The  same  day  after  it  was  over? — A.  No;  it  was  not  the  same 
dav.     It  was  after. 

Q.  Why  did  they  send  to  Rev.  Charles  Wright? — A.  Why, 
Pin-de-gay-ge-shig  was  the  man  that  sent  the  word  to  Charles 
Wright,  because  he  was  not  satisfie<l  with  tlie  allotment. 

Q.  Was  it  because  Wright  was  their  cliief — chief  of  all  the  Chip- 
pewas? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  because  they  recognized — these  full-bloods  recognized — 
Charles  Wright,  or  White  Cloud,  as  cliief  of  the  Mississippi  l^and  or 
tribe?— A.  Yes. 

9[.  Did  you  recognize  Wliite  Cloud  as  chief  of  the  Minnesota 
ians  at  that  time — did  you  at  tlmt  time — well,  Mr.  Porter,  what 
I  want  to  know  is — well,  I  will  ask  the  question.  Is  White  Cloud 
and  Rev.  Charles  Wright  the  same  person,  the  same  man? — A.  His 
son. 

Q.  I  understand  lie  was  a  son  of  the  old  chief  White  Cloud.  Do 
they  aU  recognize  him  as  the  young  cliief  White  Cloud,  Charles 
Wright  ?  Do  vou  not  recognize  him  as  the  young  chief  White  Cloud  ? 
A.  1  am  not  alone  to  say  tliat  he  is  a  cliief,  but  they  had  a  reUgious 
gathering  at  the  church  one  time  and  Mr.  White  Cloud  was  there  and 
a  lot  of  the  people  were  there,  some  of  those  people  were  there  when 
White  Cloud  got  up  and  told  the  people  that  he  was  leaving  his 
chi49fship  with  his  son,  Charles  Wright. 

Q.  Do  you  now  recognize  Charles  Wright  as  chief;  that  is,  the- 
successor  of  his  father,  Wliite  Cloud? — A.  The  full  bloods  accept  him 
as  that. 

Q.  The  full  bloods  accent  Charles  Wright  as  chief  of  the  Chippewa^ 
of  Minnesota;  that  is,  of  tne  Minnesota  band  ? — A.  Of  the  Mississippf 
biM^d. 

Q.  Was  that  why  you  sent  word  to  him  to  come  to  your  relief  at 
that  timet — ^A.  I  suppose  that  was  the  reason  that  May-shucke 
gfH^iig  sent  word  over  to  him. 

Q.  Bid  he  come  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  after  he  came  ? — A.  I  was  not  present  when  he 
came  and  I  wasn't  with  him,  but  they  started  apaper. 

Q.  5^r  T^bM  ? — A.  To  send  a  conxplaint  to  Wasnington. 

Q.  Against  the  additional  allotment  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  they  want  it  put  aside  and  a  new  one  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  action  was  taken  by  the  mixed  bloods  or  part  of  them 
after  that  paper  was  started?  Mr.  Graham,  I  will  waive  that  ques- 
tion. 

Did  an  agent  named  Downs  come  there  to  investigate  after  the 
paper  went  to  Washington  ?  Did  an  agent  named  Downs  come  from 
Washington  to  investigate  for  them,  send  their  complaint  there?— 
Yes;  there  was  an  agent  came. 

Mr.  Carl.  The  interpreter  here  is  a  little  faulty. 

The  Interpreter.  S])ecial  agent.  Special  agent  and  inspector, 
one  wav  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  is  the  fault  ? 

Mr.  Carl.  Agent  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  Indian  agent,  and  the 
other  is  a  man  who  goes  around  to  inspect.  That  means  '^lookiiig 
round.'' 

Mr.  Graham.  What  do  say  this  should  be? 

Mr.  Carl.  Well,  he  sjioulcl  ask — the  judge  ask — he  should  ask  as 
the  judge  asked  the  witness  Ogema,  I  will  say.  He  sliould  say 
Nah-dah-wah-bodg-e-gay-we-ne-ne. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  there  only  one  way  that  could  be  done  in  your 
tongue  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  CarFs  objection 
is  that  you  make  the  distinction — that  there  is  a  distinction  between 
agent  and  inspector.  Now,  tlie  ])rincipal  matter  I  want  to  get  at  ifi, 
did  a  man  come  around  and  investigate? 

That  man^s  name  was  Downs.  I  don^t  care  whether  he  was  an 
inspector,  agent,  or  what  he  was. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  don't  thmk  there  is  anything  misleading  in  the 
interpretation.  ^ 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Did  he  go  away  again? 

The  WrrxESS.  Yes:  he  went  back. 

Q.  While  he  was  tjiero,  did  he  inauire  about  what  had  happened 
or  how  it  happened? — A.  Yes;  he  did.     Before  he  went  away. 

Q.  Did  lie  inquire  of  you,  among  others  % — A.  I  don't  know  whether 
he  mquired  of  me,  but  I  had  to  come  2  miles  to  where  they  were; 
there  was  a  room  waiting  for  me. 

Q.  Did  Downs  call  a  lot  of  them  togetlier  in  a  room? — A.  Yes; 
thev  were  in  a  store. 

Q.  Was  there  a  sort  of  council ;  that  is,  a  consultation  % — A.  Yes. 

Q  Did  he  ask  them  to  get  up  and  speak? — A  lie  didn't  ask  any- 
body to  get  up,  but  anybody  could  get  up  to  speak  that  wanted  to. 

Q.  Did  he  give  everybody  a  chance  ? — A.  \  es. 

Q.  Did  di-  erent  ones  get  up  and  tell  their  story  about  the  allot- 
ments?--A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  Agent  Michelet  there? — A.  Ho  came  in  a  little  while. 

Q.  He  didn't  stay  to  liear  all  the  charges  made  against  hunt— A. 
No. 

Q.  Were  any  mixed  bloods  there? — A.  Yes;  there  were  some. 

Q.  Did  all  the  peopjle  there  take  one  side — that  is,  complain^-ordid 
part  of  them  complain  and  part  of  them  say  it  was  aJI  right?— A. 
They  were  split  up  some. 

Q.  Wliich  seemed  to  be  the  most — those  that  complained  or  those 
that  were  satisfied  ? — A.  I  don't  know  which  was  the  most  side,  but 
the  complaint  was  accepted. 
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(2-  Did  this  Downs  seem  to  be  fair  and  anxious  to  find  out  every- 
thing ?  Fair  minded  ?  This  agent — inspector  ? — A.  That  is  the  way 
we  understood  him. 

Q.  Did  he  seem  a  sober,  decent  man  ? — A.  That  is  what  we  Indians 
thought  he  was. 

Q.  Were  you  all  pleased  with  his  manner  of  doing  business? — A. 
Yes;  we  were. 

Q.  After  he  went  away  they  got  through  the  meeting,  or  after  they 
got  through  complaining  and  deiending  the  allotment,  did  he  tell  what 
ois  decision  was — what  he  decided? — A.  Yes.  He  was — and  he 
started  and  went  to  Washington  right  after  they  got  through. 

Q.  I  know,  but  did  he  tell  you  what  he  was  going  to  decide? — 
A.  He  said,  ''I  will  take  this  up  before  the  President. 

Q.  But  didn't  tell  you  what  his  mind  was — which  way  he 
decided? — A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  now,  after  he  went  away,  did  you  get  news  as  to  what 
would  be  done  about  an  allotment — a  new  allotment? — A.  He  came 
again  and  told  us  that  he  was  going  to  allot  us  over. 

Q.  The  same  man  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  did  anybody  else  start  in  then  to  do  anything  to  the  con- 
trary to  stop  it  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  how  it  happened.  Ml  at  once  he 
went  back.     There  was  another  man  came — an  inspector. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  know  of  any  meeting  being  called  to  have  the  old 
allotment  sustamed,  or  was  any  meeting  called  there  that  you  heard 
of  to  have  the  old  allotment  kept  good  ? — A.  That  was  the  general 
talk  with  some,  and  with  others  they  said  it  was  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  council  of  mixed  bloods  or  anybody  held 
there  to  get  Downs's  decision  overruled  and  the  old  allotment  kept 
good?  Was  there  any  council  or  meeting? — ^A.  I  don't  know  of  any 
council  being  held  at  that  time.  It  was  right  there  where  we  had  the 
talk;  was  where  they  all  had  the  talk  together  about  this. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  word  being  sent  to  Washington  to  have  a 
new  man  come  and  hold  a  new  council  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  heard.  I 
heard  there  was  a  good  man  coming  up  that  would  fix  up  things  all 
right. 

Q.  Who  did  you  hear  it  from? — A.  There  was  not  only  one  said  it; 
there  was  a  lot  said  it  and  they  was  looking  for  him  to  come. 

Q.  Who  were  they  that  were  looking  for  him  to  come  ? — A.  I  don't 
remember  just  who  they  were.  Pin-de-gay-ge-shig  was  one  and 
Aindeence  was  the  other. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  new  man  came  and  did  you  see 
him? — A.  Yes,  I  had  seen  him. 

Q.  What  was  his  name? — A.  I  don't  remember  his  name,  but  if  I 
hear  his  name  I  could  tell. 

Q.  McLaughhn? — A.  Yes,  that's  the  one. 

Q.  He  was  an  old  man,  an  oldish  man  with  white  hair  ? — A.  Yes, 
he  was  an  oldish  man  with  white  hair. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  he  had  a  Sioux  wife  ? — A.  No.  Ho  called  for 
me  when  he  came. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  had  been  there  before  the  council 
happened — before  the  council  occurred? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  just 
how  long,  but  he  was  there  before  the  council;  it  was  mc  and  him  that 
spoke  of  having  the  council.     I  believed  what  he  said. 
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Mr.  Beaulieu.  Just  wait  a  moment;  that  wasn't  interpppt*d  co^ 
rectly  by  the  interpreter. 

Mr.  Graham.  Wliat  is  the  error  in  the  interpretation  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  He  said,  *' We  arranged  a  dAte  for  the  council." 

The  Interpreter.  He  said,  '*  We  had  a  talk  over  it  and  McTjaughfin 
says  he  was  right  there. *' 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  only  mention  this  because  I  understood  that  Mr. 
Burch  said  there  had  been  no  amnle  notice  given. 

Mr.  Burch.  No;  I  never  saia  that — yes;  I  may  have  inferred 
that,  but  no  matter  about  that. 

Mr.  Graham.  Any  slight  verbal  inaccuracies  which  do  not  change 
the  sense  of  it  are  scarcely  worth  calling  attention  to.  But  where 
there  is  a  translation  whicli  does  not  correctly  reflect  the  meaning,  we 
want  to  know,  of  course,  because  every  one  here  believes  that  Mr. 
Porter  will  give  us  the  translation  which  he  thinks  is  correct.  But  he 
may  be  mistaken,  and  if  he  is.  why,  he  would  want  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  No  matter  now  good  an  interpreter  may  be  he  is 
apt  to  make  mistakes.  We  don't  charge  Mr.  Porter  with  doing  this 
intentionally. 

Mr.  Bltrch.  Who  took  out  the  notices  of  thie  meeting  of  council  J 

A.  They  were  going  to  put  up  notices  but  I  don't  remember  just 
how  it  was,  and  I  heard  they  were  going  to  send  a  notice  over  to  Pine 
Point. 

Q.  Was  that  all;  just  put  up  notices  and  send  won!  over  to  Pine 
Point  ? — A.  They  said  that  they  were  going  to  send  notices  all  over, 
so  everybody  would  know  there  was  ^oing  to  be  a  council. 

Q.  T)<)  you  know  whether  they  did  or  not? — A.  There  was  one 
sent  to  Charles  Wright. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  anvbodv  else  that  one  was  sent  to? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  were  not  sent? — A.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  sent  the' notices  or  not. 

Q.  If  it  had  been  understood  by  all  the  Indians  on  the  reservation 
entitled  to  vote  in  council  that  they  were  going  to  vote  about  whether 
the  old  allotment  should  be  kept  or  whether  it  should  be  set  aside 
and  a  new  one  taken  would  there  have  been  so  small  an  attendance 
as  150  men  at  the  meeting,  in  your  opinion?  If  it  had  been  under- 
stood that  they  were  going  to  take  a  popular  vote  in  the. council? 

(Xo  answer.) 

Q.  I  will  try  and  put  it  in  another  way.  Did  you  know  that  the 
Indians  were  all  exj)ected  to  come  in  there  and  vot«  on  the  ouestion 
whether  the  old  or  another  allotment  should  be  made? — A.  I  didn't 
know  so.  I  didn't  un<lerstan(l  so.  I  don't  say  that.  lie  said  after- 
wards they  would  come  to  a  vote. 

Q.  We  do  not  understand  each  other  yet;  at  least  I  don't  under- 
stand you,  and  I  will  ask  it  over  again,  li  they  knew — all  the  Indians 
on  the  reservation  capable  of  voting  in  the  council  knew — they  were 
going  to  vote  whether  it  should  be  the  old  allotment  or  a  new  allot- 
ment, in  vour  opinion  would  thev  have  all  come — all  come,  or  nearly 
all '( 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  He  has  stated — he  has  answered  the  question,  awl 
the  interpreter  says,  *'Xo,  you  don't  understand  it."  Let  him 
answer  that  and  we  can  tell  whether  he  understood  it  or  not. 
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Mr.  Oraham.  The  pfoper  cotirse  is  for  the  mtetptetar  Itfid  the 
witness  not  to  have  a  cotiversation.  Hid  oatii  was  that  he  would 
translata  into  Bn^Mh  the  answen  of  the  witness. 

Mr.^  BuRCH.  Maybe  I  can  try  again.  Do  you  believe  that  if  the 
question  of  whether  they  were  Satisfied  witn  the  old  allotment  or 
wanted  a  new  one  was  asKed  to  all  of  the  Indians  on  the  reservation, 
if  they  were  all  obliged  to  come  in — brought  in  instead  of  invitisd  in — 
that  it  would  be  the  same  result  as  they  had  with  the  few  who  were 
there !  Now,  6ee  if  you  can  make  that  plain  to  him — ^well,  1  don't 
know,  may  be  we  had  better  give  it  up  until  to-morrow  morning,  and 
I  can  think  of  some  way 

Mr.  Carl.  The  man  has  answered  it,  and  we  should  have  the  answer 
in  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Graham.  Never  mind.    Everything  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Burgh.  I  will^  go  back  now  and  ask  the  reporter  if  she  can 
read  to  you  the  question  which  they  claim  has  been  answered.  I  have 
tried  two  or  three  ways,  and  we  seem  to  be  in  quite  a  little  difficulty 
here. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  think  you  make  your  questions  too  long  for  transla- 
tion some  times. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Could  I  interpret  the  answer  to  you  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  should  not  be  satisfied  with  any  interpretation  you 
give,  unless  Mr.  Porter  said  it  was  so. 

Mr,  Graham.  How  manv  Indians  had  a  riglit  to  sit  in  that  council ! 

The  Interpreter.  Well,  he  said  there  was  Indians  there,  he  said. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Now,  that  question  may  be  wrong  there.  Do  you 
mean  the  full  bloods  or  everytliing  on  the  reservation  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Try  liim  again  with  that  question,  Mr.  Interpreter. 
On  the  whole  reservation,  how  many  Indians  are  tliere  who  have  a 
right  to  be  present  at  a  council;  that  is,  who  are  old  enough  to  be 
present  at  a  council  ? 

A.  If  they  had  all  come  to  the  council,  there  would  be  about  100, 
and  if  they  didn't  all  come  to  the  council  there  would  not  be  that 
many. 

Q.  J)o  you  mean  that  out  of  five  or  six  thousand  Indians  on  the 
reservation,  only  100  of  them  have  a  right  to  sit  in  a  council  meeting? 

The  Interpreter.  Did  vou  mean  everv'thing  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  mean  full  bloods  and  mixed  bloods.  They  all 
have  a  right  to  sit  in  the  council,  as  I  understand  it.  If  he  mis- 
imderstands,  I  will  change  it  to  fit  his  view.  Of  all  the  Indians  on 
the  reservation,  full  bloods  and  mixed  bloods,  how  many  of  them 
are  old  enough  to  sit  in  the  council  and  liave  the  right  to  sit  there? 

The  Witness.  I  can  not  answer  that;  I  would  have  to  guess  at  it. 

O.  What  is  your  guess,  or  estimate  of  it  ?  What  is  your  estimate 
of  tne  number? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that — to  guess  at  it. 

Q.  Can  you  not  give  us  some  idea  of  the  number  of  persons  who 
have  a  right  to  be  in  the  council,  if  everj-body  came  who  had  the 
right  to  come  ? 

The  Interpreter.  I  don't  think  he  knows  the  numbers  on  the 
reservation,  is  where  he  is  puzzled. 

Mr.  Graham.  How  many  do  you  think  there  are  on  the  reservation, 
men,  women,  and  children,  mixed  bloods  and  full  bloods  ? 

The  Interpreter.  He  says,  '^I  am  going  to  guess  at  it." 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  let  him  guess  at  it. 
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A.  I  think  there  are  about  6,000  on  the  reservation. 

Q.  Out  of  that  6,000  people,  how  many  men  are  there  who  are 
21  years  old  and  over? 

The  Interpreter.  He  says  "I  am  puzzled." 

Mr.  Graham.  Give  your  oest  belief  about  it.  You  may  call  it  a 
guess  or  an  estimate  or  whatever  you  will,  but  give  us  your  best  judg- 
ment about  it. 

The  Interpreter.  He  says,  ''I  hate  to  say — to  guess  the  number, 
but  I  will  try.  You  must  not  think  that  is,  to  blame  me  anytlung 
for  it.'' 

Mr.  Graham.  We  shall  not. 

The  Interpreter.  He  says,  '*I  am  not  going  to  come  anywhere 
near  it.     I  am  going  to  cruess  at  it." 

Mr.  Graham.  No;  he  has  not  come  anywhere  near  it,  as  he  has  not 
started  yet.  Well^  I  don't  see,  gentlemen,  how  we  are  going  to  get 
out  of  him  an  opmion  as  to  what  a  full  council  would  have  done 
when  he  does  not  know  how  many  there  should  be  in  a  full  council. 

Q.  About  how  many  persons  were  at  the  council  that  was  held? 

The  Interpreter.  He  says  I  might  answer  that  question  you 
asked  him  before  about  the  number  of  men  above  21  out  of  6,000. 
He  would  estimate  about  250. 

Mr.  Graham.  He  answered  just  now,  or  at  least  the  interpreter 
said  he  did,  that  there  were  about  50  present  at  the  council  that  was 
held. 

The  Interpreter.  TJiat  was  the  last  question  you  asked  him. 

Mr.  Graham.  ^Vsk  him  anj'  way  you  will,  how  many  persons 
attended  the  council  about  which  Judge  Burch  has  been  inqunring. 

A.  There  was  lots  of  men;  I  didn't  count  them. 

Q.  Well,  can't  vou  give  us  vour  best  judgment,  whether  there  were 
20  or  50  or  100  or  500?— A.  1  would  think  there  was  about  50— the 
house  was  full  where  we  gathered. 

Mr.  Burch.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  now  convinced  that  the  trouble 
lies  in  the  lack  of  mathematical  comprehension  or  capability  on  the 
part  of  the  witness. 

Mr.  (tRaham.  Well,  perhaps  we  are  wasting  time  in  getting  a 
matter  that  we  all  know.  If  there  were  five  or  six  thousand  people 
in  the  reservation,  somewhere  about  one-fourth  would  be  adult  men, 
and  one-fourth  of  6,000  would  be  1,500.  So  that  it  would  be  safe  to 
assume  that  there  would  be  1 ,000,  men  on  the  reservation  who  would 
have  the  right  to  sit  in  a  council.  He  has  answered  us  that  there  were 
about  50,  in  his  judgment,  present.  So  that  after  all  we  have  sub- 
stantiallv  a  means  to  get  the  information  we  needed,  but  I  despair  of 
getting  fiim  to  tell  us  what  might  have  happened  if  all  who  had  the 
right  to  attend,  not  less  than  1,000,  were  actuallv  present. 

Mr.  BuRcif.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  pass 
over  the  o:round  of  what  did  happen.  "  I  have  but  very  little  doubt 
that  Mr.  Waltei-s  is  fair  minded,  at  least  I  have  reason  to  think  so, 
and  I  think  1  can  verv  readily  get  at  what  did  happen. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Interpreter,  will  you  ask  the  witness  to  have 
his  answers  as  short  as  he  conveniently  can? 

The  interpieter  interprets  the  remarks  of  the  chairman  to  the 
witness. 

Mr.  Btkch.  Did  vou  attend  all  the  sessions  of  McLaughlin's  coun- 
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The  Witness.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  last  ? — ^A.  Three  days.     Two  or  three  days. 

Q.  How  many  full  bloods  were  there  ? — A.  There  were  fuD  bloods, 
but  I  didn't  count  how  many  there  were. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Wright  there  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  full  opportunity  given  for  talking,  for  expressing 
opinion? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  McLaughhn  finally  put  it  to  a  vote  whether  they  would 
have  the  old  allotment  or  a  new  one  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  he  did  that,  did  anybody  ask  for  time  to  send  out  and 
get  in  the  full  bloods  and  others  to  come  in  and  vote  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  Pin-de-gay-ge-shig  did  not  ask  for  the 
privilege  of  getting  more  men  to  come  in  there  and  vote,  people  who 
were  not  yet  there,  to  come  in  and  vote — send  runners  out  and  get 
men  to  come  in  and  vote  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Did  Maj.  McLaughlin  hold  any  other  council  except  this  one  ? — 
A.  All  I  know  is  that  he  was  there  at  the  council.  I  don't  know 
whether  there  was  any  other  council  held  or  not. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  Now,  if  it  please  the  committee,  it  is  now  5.20.  Do 
you  desire  to  continue  ?  1  think  perhaps  this  \^itness  ought  to  rest 
over  night  and  have  an  opportunity  to  rest.  I  am  more  or  less 
convinced  that  he  is  rather  aazed  by  the  questions  that  we  have  put 
and  puzzled  by  them,  and  perhaps  by  morning  it  will  be  different. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  we  could  not  very  well  dispose  of  him  to-night 
anyhow. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  I  think  not.    Very  well. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Interpreter,  inform  Mr.  Walters  that  he  will  be 
needed  again  at  10  o'cIock  to-morrow  morning. 

Recess  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  January  27,  1912. 
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Committee  on  Expenditures 
IN  THE  Interior  Department, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Saturday,  January  £7,  WIS. 

Present:  Mr.  Graham  (chairman),  Mr.  George. 
Appearances  in  person  and  by  attorney,  same  as  previously. 

Byron  F.  Carr,  sworn  by  the  chairman,  testified. 

Ebcamined  by  the  Chairman: 

Q.  State  your  full  name. — ^A.  Byron  F.  Carr. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — ^A.  Sauk  Center,  Steams  County,  this 
State. 

Q.  Whereabouts  is  this? — ^A.  It  is  about  a  hundred  miles  west 
of  here. 

Q.  It  is  not  in  the  direction  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation, 
then? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  is  nearly  a  hundred  miles  south  of  the  White 
Barth  Reservation,  I  should  judge. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — ^A.  Cruiser,  cruising,  estimating 
tiniber. 

Q.  Is  that  all  that  the  name  means  or  implies — estimating 
timber  on  the  ground? — ^A.  Oh,  no;  scaling,  and  nearly  everything 
connected  with  timber. 

Q.  What  is  scaling? — ^A.  Scaling,  or  measuring  the  stumps, 
measuring  the  logs  on  timber  that  has  been  cut.  They  measure  the 
top  of  the  stump;  where  the  timber  is  cut  they  scale  the  logs  and 
find  out  the  number  of  feet. 

Q.  Is  it  so  named  because  the  timber  or  log  bears  a  certain  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  lumber  in  it — why  do  you  call  it  *' scaling  r' — 
A.  Yes,  we  have  a  scale  where  we  put  it  on  to  the  end  of  it,  and 
that  ^ves  the  number  of  feet  supposed  to  be  in  the  log. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  m  that  business  ? — ^A.  More  than  35 
years,  off  and  on. 

Q.  Poes  it  require  study  as  well  as  experience  to  be  expert  in  that 
busmess? — ^A.  A  person  in  order  to  become  a  good  estimator  must 
estimate  timber  and  have  it  cut  and  sawed.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  know  what  there  is  of  timber  in  a  tree  unless  you  have  seen  a  great 
many  of  them  sawed.  In  that  way  you  can  get  very  close  to  what 
there  is. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  You  mean  what  there  is  in  standing  timber;  that  you 
can  in  that  way  get  close  to  the  amount  there  is  in  standing  timber  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  you  mean,  then,  is  that  after  an  estimator  has  made  his 
estimate  he  should,  for  a  good  while,  watch  how  the  estimate  works 
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out,  SO  as  to  have  a  guide  for  future  estimates  by  that  experienced— 
A.  Tlxat  is  the  best  way. 

Q.  Did  you  go  at  it  that  way? — A.  No,  sir;  I  first  began  runninjg 
lines  for  homesteaders  in  1865.  when  the  country  was  new.  That  is 
the  way  I  got  to  cruising,  and  tlien  afterwards  I  got  to  estimating  their 
timber  for  tliem  and  worked  in  a  sawmill — when  I  was  quit-e  a  small 
boy  my  father  run  a  sawmill  for  many  years —scaled  logs  and  saw 
them  sawed.  I  liave  scaled  a  thousana  feet  of  logs  and  then  meas- 
ured the  boards  after  they  were  cut. 

Q.  With  what  result  ?  How  long  did  you — or,  rather,  how  near  did 
you  come  to  the  proper  amount  of  lumber  in  a  log  ? — ^A.  It  will  over- 
run. You  can  scale  a  thoiLsand  feet  and  it  \^t11  overrun  all  the  way 
from  20  to  30  per  cent. 

Q.  In  scalhig  I  suppose  you  make  some  aUowance  on  the  side  of 
liberality;  that  is,  vou  would  rather  have  the  log  measure  out  more 
than  you  scale,  ratlier  than  le.-^s? — A,  They  do  alwa3'8;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  yourself  an  expert  in  that  business  i — A.  1 
think  I  am;  an  average  man,  at  least,  I  don't  have  to  wait  for  jobs; 
I  always  have  jobs  waiting  for  me. 

Q.  Have  you  done  a  large  amount  of  work  of  that  kind  in  yoiir 
tinic^ — A.  Ves,  sir;  I  have. 

Q.  Are  you  still  in  that  business  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  done  some  scaling  at  White  Earth,  have 
you? — A.    les,  sir;  I  have. 

Q.  How  recently  ? — A.  This  last  fall. 

Q.  For  whom  ? — A.  For  Judge  Long.  Judge  Ix>ng  had  chaige  of 
the  work — that  is,  I  reported  to  him. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  Tlie  United  States,  you  mean  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  we  were  working  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

Q.  Are  you  regularly  in  the  Government  employ  I — A.  I  have  been 
for  three  years  on  this  reservation.  No,  sir;  I  am  not.  I  am  just 
einploved  six  months  at  a  time,  is  aU. 

Q.  1  notice  you  wear  a  brass  outton.  Are  you  a  soldier  of  the  CSyil 
War? — A.  T  was  a  soldier  in  the  Indian  war,  from  1862  to  1865,  in 
Minnesota. 

Elxamined  bv  Mr.  Buroh: 

Q.  Mr.  Carr,  when  you  told  the  chairman  about  ** overrunning''  do 
you  mean  to  imply  that  the  mill  cut,  or  the  cut  of  actual  lumber  from 
the  logs  scaled,  generally  overruns  from  20  to  30  per  cent? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  in  some  cases  40  per  cent. 

Q.  I  think  that  might  seem  strange  if  I  didn't  call  out  for  the  com- 
mittee how  that  arises.  In  lumber  circles  you  have  two  diflferent 
rule*-— that  is  books — with  the  amount  of  contents  of  the  logs  of 
certain  size,  do  vou  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  is  calfed  the  Scribner  rules? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Devised  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Scribner  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  other,  the  Doyle  rule  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Either  of  those  is  sometimes  used  ? — A.  Well,  not  the  Doyle 
rule;  that  is  not  used  in  Minnesota  now,  I  don't  think. 

Q.  It  has  been? — A.  It  has  been;  yes. 

Q.  One  of  those  rules  is  more  favorable  to  lo^  of  large  dimensions, 

'  otiier  more  favorable  to  logs  of  smaller  dimensions,  is  it  not?— 
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Q.  Will  you  state  which  ? — ^A.  The  Doyle  rule  is  more  favorable  to 
the  large  Iqgs. 

Q.  'Diat  IS ^A.  It  gives  moce  measurement  in  the  logs. 

Q.  Higher  measurement  than  the  Scribner  rules  of  the  contents  of 
the  log? — ^A.  Yes;  but  the  small  logs  in  the  Doyle  rule  is  cut  away 
down  to  one^third  less  than  the  Scrumer  rule. 

Q.  NoW;  about  the  Scribner  rule,  is  that  less  favorable  to  lar^e 
logs  than  to  small  ones  t — ^A.  Yes.  The  rule  adopted  in  Minnesota  is 
the  Scribner  rule. 

Q.  By  law  ? — ^A.  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Q.  By  custom  f — A.  I  think  it  is  bv  custom,  although  the  rule 
they  make  is  called  the  Minnesota  standard.    It  is  in  this  countr}^ 

Q.  When  you  say  that  the  mill  run  or  mill  cut  often  overruns, 
overruns  the  scale,  oy  rule,  ei^er  on  the  bank,  or  in  the  woods,  the 
scale  of  the  logs,  or  the  stimips,  or  whatever  you  mean — ^you  mean 
that,  giving  it  according  to  these  rules — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  scaling  it  is  found  that  the  mill  cut  exceeds,  by  from 
20  to  30  per  cent — ^is  that  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Pernaps  I  am  boring  the  conunittee,  but  I  would  like  to  have 
them  understand  how  it  is,  because  it  becomes  somewhat  important. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  a  certain  rule  is  more  favorable 
to  the  log  than  another  one  ?  Do  you  mean  that  it  makes  it  estimate 
more  lumber  in  the  log  ? 

Mr.  BuBCH.  Yes,  they  do  •  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  esti- 
mator, and  after  that  the  rule  as  to  the  contents  of  the  logs,  makes  a 
la^er  amount  of  timber  in  a  \oe  of  the  same  dimensions. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  define  *' favorable,*'  as  you  use  it. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Carr,  I  wish  you  would  turn  your  attention  to  that 
map.    Do  you  know  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  that  map  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  early  did  you  go  on  to  the  territory  embraced  in  that  map  ?- 
A.  1  think  it  must  nave  been  in  1894  or  1895.  Along  there  some- 
whpi*p 

Q.  1894  or  1896  ?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  ? — ^A.  I  went  with  an  estimating  corps  that 
went  on. 

Q.  For  whom  ? — ^A.  The  United  States  Government. 

Q.  Under  whose  chaige  ? — A.  Mr.  Douglass,  the  name  was. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live? — A.  He  was  then  at  Tliief  River  Falls. 
He  was  a  Wisconsin  man. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  liis  initials  ? — A.  A. ;  Andrew,  I  think. 

Q.  He  18  now  dead  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Committed  sucide  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  party  going  out.  I  wonH  ask  you  for  the  names,  but 
how  large  was  the  party  you  were  with?—  A.  I  think  there  were  26 
men. 

Q.  In  the  field?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  were  then  a  competent  man  to  judge  of  the  actions  of  men 
in  estimating? — A.  Oh,  I  tliought  so. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  that  party  as  to  expertness? — A. 
There  were  very  few  of  them  that  were  competent  men. 

Q.  How  many,  perhaps  ? — A.  Four  or  five,  perhaps. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Douglass  a  competent  man? --A.  Mr.  Douglass?  No, 
sir. 
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Q.  IIo  was  not,  himsolf  ? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  not. 

Q.  Do  you  number  yourself  among  the  competent  men? — A.  1 
tliink  I  was  competent^  I  had  just  quit  the  N.  r.  I  had  worked 
for  them  for  throe  or  four  years.  They  gave  me  the  very  best  recom- 
mendation I  could  possibly  get. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  competent  men? — A.  A  man  by  the  name 
of  Chase. 

Q.  Where  did  ho  Uve  ? — A.  Brainerd,  \nnn.  A  man  bv  the  name 
of  Wolfe,  W.  W.  Wolfe,  of  Motley,  Minn.  I  considered  him  a  com- 
petent man. 

Q.  And  who  else  ? — A.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Harmon, 
from  Wisconsin.     John  C.  Harmon. 

Q.  How  about  these  other  men? — A.  They  were  men  who  had  never 
had  any  experience.  They  didn't  claim  to  know  anything  about 
timber.  In  fact,  some  of  tfiem  didn't  know  a  basswood  from  a  pine; 
in  fact,  they  liad  never  been  in  the  timber,  always  lived  in  the  cities; 
thoy  wore  clerks  and  students  and  that  class  of  people  that  had  never 
worked  iu  tlio  timber. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  wore  tlioy  mainly  honest? — ^A.  I  think  they 
wore  lionest,  but  they  had  had  no  experience,  and  they  didn't  know 
just  what  to  do. 

Q.  What  did  they  do;  that  is,  will  you  t<A\  the  committee  how  they 
acted  in  the  so-called  "estimate"  of  this  timber? — A.  I  think  there 
was  forties  that  they  never  saw  that  was  reported;  they  were  afraid 
they  were  going  to  get  it  too  high.  They  seemed  to  work  on  that 
altogotlior,  til  at  they  wore  going  to  get  the  estimate  too  high.  I  went 
with  Mr.  Douglass  and  estimated  two  or  three  forties  that  they  had 
already  estimatoc],  to  see  how  thoy  were  estimating,  and  found  tiiem 
all  too  low. 

Q.  Your  opinion  was  that  tho\'  wore  honest,  but  incompetent  ?— A. 
I  think  so.  1  think  thoy  wore  lu)nest  men.  I  don't  think  there  was 
ever  any  job  put  up  for  them  to  estimate.  In  fact,  they  could  not, 
because  they  did  not  know  how  to  form  an  estimate  of  timber. 

Q.  Now,  respecting  what  they  did  accomplish  in  that  estimate,  how 
would  you  designate  it?  What  w^>uld  you  say  of  it  as  a  real  esti- 
mate i — A.  Oh,  1  would  not  consider  it  an  estimate  at  all. 

Q.  What  would  you  consider  it  ? — A.  It  was  sort  of  guesswork.  It 
was  not  even  approximate.     They  didn't  guess  good  at  the  timber. 

Q.  As  a  whole  :     Do  you  mean  as  a  body  ? — A.  As  a  whole. 

Q.  Do  you  romombor  the  amount  of  timber  they  found  on  these 
four  townships?— A.  I  don't ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  knew,  exactly^ — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  knew.  \^^ 
made  our  reports  that  wo  finally  give  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Reetl. 
and  ho  forwarded  thom  to  Mr.  Douglass  at  Thief  River  Falls. 

The  rnAiUMAN.  In  the  work  of  making,  of  scaling  or  estimating. 
1  should  say,  does  each  person  work  independent  of  all  the  others- 

Tho  WrrxKss.  1'hat  is  the  way  thoy  were  supix)sed  to  work;  but 
th<^y  di(hi't  work  that  way. 

Q.  Is  tho ro  any  way  by  which  a  person  who  is  not  an  expert  might 
bo  of  uso — for  instance,  in  takin<r  down  numbers,  or  domg  things 
ho  was  instructed  to  do  by  an  export  ? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Tho  Chaihmax.  Did  your  party  work  that  way,  or  did  these  inex- 
pert porso!)s  <^o  on  and  estimate*  just  as  if  the\  knew  how  to  do  it? 
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^  The  Witness.  They  were  supposed  to  do  that ;  they  were  all  in  par- 
ties by  themselves;  they  were  divided  into  parties  of  three;  each 
one  supposed  to  estimate  the  timber  separately  and  not  to  compare 
the  dinerent  estimates,  but  send  them  in  as  they  had  estimated. 

Mr.  Geobge.  Each  party  ? 

The  Witness.  There  was  a  party  of  three,  and  each  one  of  these 
parties,  each  separate  individual,  was  supposed  to  make  his  estimate 
on  the  timber. 

The  Chairman.  They  estimated  the  same  land  and  the  estimate  of 
each  was  to  act  as  a  sort  of  corrective  on  the  others  ? 

The  Witness.  They  were  not  supposed  to  know  each  other's 
estimate. 

The  Chairman.  But  when  they  got  into  the  office,  they  were  there 
compared,  and  an  avera^  made  of  the  three? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  and  no  two  men  will  estimate  a  piece 
of  timber  just  alike,  hardly;  and  these  estimates  were  all  com- 
pared; in  fact,  they  all  three  went  together,  as  a  rule;  but  their  esti- 
mates were  compared  and  agreed  on,  and  each  estimate  was  made 
the  same.    I  saw  quite  a  number  of  them. 

Q.  Upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  timber  in  the  four  townships  was 
estimated  at  seventy-six  or  seven  milhon  of  feet^  what  would  be 
your  best  judgment  as  to  the  probable  amount  of  timber  in  the  four 
townships  which  were  so  estimated  ?— A.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  ques- 
tion- omy  being  along  in  one  township;  I  was  not  over  all  the  towns; 
I  only  worked  in  one  township, 

The  Chairman.  What  township  were  you  in  ? 

The  Witness.  I  was  in  145 — 37. 

Q.  Is  that  the  southernmost  township? — A.  One  hundred  and 
forty-six  is  the  top. 

Q.  And  you  were  in  the  center  one? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  get  into  the  two  lower  ones ? — A.  No,  sir.  We  were 
only  there  a  short  time.    There  were  so  many  of  us. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there? — A.  I  don  t  think  we  were  there 
over  8  or  10  days. 

Q.  Give  your  best  judgment  of  what  there  probably  was  there, 
what  you  saw,  upon  a  basis  of  76,000,000.  Give  your  best  judgment 
of  what  they  guessed  or  what  they  found  there — about  wnat  there 
would  be  in  proportion. — A.  Well,  I  never  have  seen  the  estimate, 
or  anything  aoout  what  there  was  in  these  townships. 

Q.  That  is  why  we  want  your  best  judgment.  We  have  had  one 
estimate. — A.  There  must  have  been  more  than  that. 

Q.  How  much  more,  I  ask  you  ? — A.  I  don't  believe  that  was  half 
the  timber  there  was  on  these  four  townships. 

Q.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  there  niav  have  been  152,000,000  instead 
of  76,000,000 — there  might  have  been  'i — A.  Yes;  there  was  some  very 
good  timber  there.  I,  of  couree,  not  jjoin^  through  it,  but  it  seems  to 
me  there  must  have  been  more  than  that. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  the  presence  there  of  large  numbei-s  of  esti- 
mators there,  for  private  companies — that  is,  other  than  the  Govern- 
ment t — ^A.  Oh,  yes,  there  was  some  of  them  there  at  that  time. 

Q.  Some  of  them  were?  Did  you  know  of  the  estimators  of  the 
Akeley  Lumber  Co.  ? — A.  Well,  I  knew  some  of  them;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Hatcher,  do  j^ou  know  him? — A.  Will  Hatcher,  yes. 

Q.  AndDepew?— A.  Yes. 
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em,  and  he  had  a  book,  a  little  book,  showing  the  township  in  which 
has  the  various  pine  descriptions  marked^  and  on  the  opposite 
ge  Uie  amount  of  timber  and  what  class  of  timber,  and  I  made  him 
Dauce  that  book,  and  I  took  that  book  from  him  and  filed  it  with 
r  other  exhibits. 

>.  Where  is  it  now  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 
>.  Did  you  file  it  with  the  Indian  Department  at  Washington  ? — 

understand  the  records  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Depart- 
nt  of  Justice,  and  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  refer  to  them  since 
.t  time. 

).  Did  he  have  access  to  the  estimates  filed  by  other  estimators  ? — 
I  think  not;  not  that  I  know  of;  they  were  filed  at  White  Earth, 
he  Indian  office. 

>.  So  far  as  you  know,  then,  his  selling  of  estimates  was  confined  to 
«  estimates  he  made  himself  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 
•..  Do  you  know  whether  he  sold  all  the  estimates  he  made  ? — A.  I 
't  know. 

he  Chaibman.  How  much  estimating  did  he  do  ? 
he  Witness.  According  to  his  testimony,  he  had  estimated  the 

of  the  four  townships  and  part  of  the  other  townships. 
y  .  What  I  mean  was,  did  his  estimate  include  all  of  these  town- 

I  J,  except  the  last,  which  he  oidy  partly  estimated? — A.  I  could 

4ay  as  to  that,  but  I  judge  all  the  valuable  timber  in  those  town- 

\,    In  other  words,  he  testified  that  he  was  employed  there  44 

doing  that  work. 

•.  Beaulieu.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  ask  these  questions  ?    I  have 

3  of  questions  I  would  like  to  have  asked  of  Mr.  Linnen,  so  that 

ui  be  prepared. 

e  Chairman.  Would  you  prefer  that  I  do  it,  or  will  van  do  it 

^elf  ?  \ 

.  Beaulieu.  I  would  prefer  that  you  do  so  [Mr.  Beaulieu  hands 

>f  questions  to  the  chairman]. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman  : 

\  Chairman.  I  will  read  Mr.  Beaulieu's  questions  to  you. 

Did  you  and  Mr.  Moorhead  confine  himself  to  onlv  one  faction 
you  qnuestion  all  interests  among  the  Indians  ? — A.  The  inves- 

>n  made  by  Mr.  Moorhead  and  myself  was  for  the  purpose  of 

"lining  the  true  conditions  existing  on  the  reservation :  we  ques- 
all  persons  whom  we  believed  would  give  us  the  information, 

articular  purpose  being  to  ascertain  who  were  full  bloods  and 
ere  not  full  bloods,  and  what  full  bloods  and  what  minors  had 
^eir  lands  and  their  timber.  We  did  not  endeavor  to  ascertain 
acts  from  the  mixed  bloods,  because  under  the  law  the  mixed 
had  the  right  to  sell;  the  adult  mixed  bloods. 
>id  you  make  any  investigation  in  the  village  of  Wliite  Earth, 
a  large  number  of  persons  of  one  faction  were  residing? — A. 
d  an  investigation  at  White  Earth  running  over  a  period  of 
ivo  or  three  weeks. 

/ho  were  your  interpreters  wliile  you  and  Mr.  Moorhead  were 
^ting  conditions  at  Wliite  Earth  \ — A.  We  had  two  or  three 
iters;  one.  as  I  recall,  was  named  John  Lufkens;  another,  I 
was  Charley  Moulton,  and  possibly  we  had  another  inter- 
we  had  different  interpreters  at  different  times. 


*. 
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Q.  Any  besides  them  ? — A.  1  am  well  acquainted. 

Q.  Were  they  pretty  competent  men  ? — A.  Yea,  they  were  pretty 
competent  men;  I  conBidered  them  both  good  men. 

Q.  If  these  men  estimated  120,000,000  to  130,000,000  feet,  bow  far 
would  you  bank  upon  their  jud|(ment? — A.  If  I  was  going  to  bur 
timber,  and  every  one  of  those  men  told  me  what  there  was  there,  1 
would  consider  it  ri^ht.  I  woidd  not  be  afraid  to  buy  on  their 
estimate. 

Q.  Well,  now,  of  course,  that  is  about  all  I  desire  to  aiak  about  that. 
It  was  in  t  estimony  here,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Lynch,  that  Ebttditr  mbA 
Depew  did  the  estimating  for  the  H.  C.  Akeley  Lumber  Co.,  and  this 
gentleman  has  expressed  tiis  opinion  of  this  question,  and  that  they 
made  it  120,000,000  to  130,000,000  feet,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Ajiv  of  the  gentlemen  present  wish  to  question 
Mr.  Carr  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  T  would  hke  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu: 

Q.  Did  the  same  corps  tliat  estimated  the  timber  in  the  White 
Eartii  Reservation  also  estimate  the  timber  on  the  Bed  LakB?—A 
Yes,  sir;  that  was  a  second  crew. 

Q.  Was  the  pine  timber  sold  by  the  Government  under  the  esti- 
mates made  by  the  corps  you  were  associated  with  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Red  Lake  timber'^ 

Mr.  Beaixieu.  Red  Lake  timber. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Well,  Red  Lake  is  not  in  evidence  here,  but  we  want 
tlie  facts. 

Tlic  Chairman.  It  is  proper.  It  may  be  in  that  way  shown  that 
these  gentlemen  were  not  estimatei-s. 

Tlie  Witness.  I  don^t  know;  I  was  not  hero;  I  went  away  as  soon 
as  we  quit  that  work,  to  work  for  another  party. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  the  ('i-ookston  pine  sale  took  place?— 
A.   I  es,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  when  that  took  place,  did  you? — ^A.  I  knew  that 
tliere  was  a  sale  there,  ves. 

Q.  Were  you  then  in  the  Government  service? — ^A.  No,  air;  I  was 
working  for  a  milling  company.  At  that  time  I  went  right  from  the 
i^eservation  to  work  for  this  company.  Ab  soon  as  I  left  the  reserva- 
tion I  went  to  work  for  tliat  company. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  that  took  place? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  J.  George  Wright  when  he  made  the  investi^ 
tion  ^ — A.  Yes;  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  affidavit  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  what  it  contained? — A.  No,  sir;  1  do  not. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  have  tliat  report.     T  will  bring  it  down  here. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Mr.  Carl  has  just  gone  after  it. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  We  expect  to  offer  it. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Then,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  BuROii.  Anvbodv  else  i 

llie  Ch^urman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Carr. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Just  one  more.  Was  there  any  collusion  between 
the  ratimaters  that  were  of  tlu^  crew  you  were  associated  with  and  the 
lumbermen  when  the  sale  took  place? 
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The  Witness.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  there  was  Huvtliing  of  tliat 
kind. 

Mr.  Beaujjleu.  That  is  all. 

E.  B.  LiNNEN,  recalled,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  BuRcli : 

Q.  Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Linnen. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Carr,  I  wish  to  have  it  stated 
on  the  record,  is  in  connection  with  the  four  township  tdatters.  The 
present  witness's  testimony  will  be  at  this  time  in  connection  with 
the  additional  allotment  matter. 

Q.  Mr.  Linnen,  in  the  course  of  your  investigations  while  at  White 
Earth  in  the  summer  time  of  1900,  did  3'ou  have  occasion  to  inquire 
into  the  matter  of  minutes  being  sold  or  disposed  of  irregularlv,  and, 
I  may  say,  by  employees  of  the  Grovernment  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  1  ascer- 
tained that  a  certain  person,  who  had  formerly  been  a  timber  cruiser 
in  the  employ  of  the  Goverimient,  had  retained  copies  of  his  notes 
showing  tiie  amount  of  timber  on  various  tracts  of  land,  and  had 
subsequently  sold  those  minutes  to  various  persons  for  a  consideration. 

p.  This  was  upon  the  diminished  reservation  in  the  four  town- 
ships?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Now,  I  would  hke  to  have  you  read,  and  we  will  olFer 

e  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  person  who — 
Mr.  Burch,  do  you  think  the  name  of  tliat  person  should  be  in  the 
record  in  cxinnection  with  this  ( 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  man'^ — A.  The  name  of  the  man 
was  Frank  Smith. 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  sworn  statement  that  3'ou  took  from  iiim  there 
at  that  time  as  inspector? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Mr.  BuROH.  I  will  pursue  the  same  course,  letting  liim  read  to  the 
committee  that  affidavit,  and  putting  the  original  affidavit  itself  in 
evidence. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  reading  so  much  of  it  as  will  be  necessary 
to  cany  the  sto^? 

Mr.  fiuRCH.  Well,  yes;  upon  that  subject,  yes. 

The  Witness.  Shall  I  read  tlie  whole  of  it? 

The  Chairman.  Before  going  into  that,  some  one  mav  read  the 
record  who  has  not  followed  it  as  closely  as  we  have,  and  when  you 
speak  of  this  Mr.  Frank  Smith  selUng  the  minutes,  of  course  "min- 
utes^^  mean  the  description  of  tlie  various  4()-acre  tracts  and  tlie 
amount  of  timber  probably  on  tliem? 

Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burch.  Estimated  to  be  on  them?  You  may  read  to  the 
committee  that  sworn  statement. 

The  Witness  (after  identifying  the  statement).  These  are  in  ques- 
tions and  answers. 

Mr.  George.  By  whom  are  the  questions  asked  ? 

The  Witness.  By  me  as  inspector. 

Witness  reads  the  sworn  statement  of  Frank  Smith. 

Mr.  Carl.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carl. 

Mr.  Carl.  I  want  to  say,  as  a  representative  of  the  Indian  tribe  of 
Minnesota,  that  I  don't  beUeve  it  is  a  fair  shake  for  the  Indians  to 
have  anything  Hke  that  read  before  this  committee  when  tliey  are 
not  here.     I  tnink  they  should  be  given  a  chance  to  be  here. 
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Tlie  Chairman.  There  is  no  one  keeping  them  from  coming,  if  they 
want  to  be  here. 

ilr.  Bkavliev.  Now,  this  is  an  affidavit  gotten  up  from  simply  the 
questions  of  the  inspector  and  the  answers  of  Mr.  omith,  and  if  Mr. 
Smith  was  here  liimself  he  might  testify  differently;  he  is  at  the 
White  Earth  Reservation;  we  can  bring  him  down. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  We  expect  to  put  him  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  why  he  can  not  come  before 
the  hearing  concludes  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Of  course,  we  haven't  the  funds  to  pay  his  expenses 
to  come  down. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  seem  to  catch  on  to  the  usual  way  of 
producing  evidence  in  this  way.  You  have  been  told  a  numb^  of 
times  that  you  would  have  an  opportunity  to  refute  any  testimony 
and  that  there  would  be  a  reasonable  opportunity  to*  rebut  any 
evidence  produced  now.  We  can  not  stop  evidence  from  coming  in; 
it  is  proper  to  be  heard  here,  and  it  is  proper  for  you,  if  you  think  it 
is  adverse  to  your  interests — it  is  for  you  later  on  to  produce  other 
evidence  to  combat  it. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  This  is  only  a  reflection  against  Mr.  Smith.  Do 
you  think  that  could  be  introduced  in  a  coirrt  ? 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  a  court,  but  I  think  it  could  be  intro- 
duced into  a  court,  in  its  proper  place.  '  We  will  not  discuss  it  further 
now. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Burch: 

Q.  Is  this  the  man  whose  buttons  you  summarily  cut  off  hb 
coat  ?— A.  Yes.  sir;  lie  was  at  that  time  a  policeman,  and  I  demoted 
him  by  cutting  the  buttons  oil'  his  coat,  and  recommended  at  once 
that  his  services  as  poHceman  be  revoked,  and  it  was  very  promptly 
done. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  You  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  on  the  reserva- 
tion where  we  can  j)rocure  liim  at  this  time  as  witness  ? 

The  Witness.  \Aell,  of  coui-se,  I  have  not  been  up  there  for  some 
time — some  two  or  three  vears. 

Mr.  BuRC'ii.  Mr.  Beaulieu  says  he  is;  we  will  endeavor  to  procure 
his  attendance  and  subpoena  him  in  connection  with  this  affidavit 
before  we  close. 

Examined  bv  the  Chairman: 

Q.  This  allidavit  shows  that  he  was  cliief  of  the  Indian  police 
there  ( — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  For  how  lont;  a  time  ^—  A.  1  don't  know  how  long  he  had  been 
chief;  for  some  months,  and  I  think  possibly  a  year  or  longer — 

Q.  Is  he  a  mixe<l-blood  Indian  ? — A.  He  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  liKlian? — A.  I  should  say  he  was  less  than  half. 

Q.  Was  he  also  a  timber  estimator  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  ho  was  an  intel- 
ligent man  and  v.as  capable  of  estimating  timber;  at  least,  he  had 
done  that  work,  or  claimed  to  be. 

Q.  If  the  iiflidavit  states-  I  did  not  quite  catch  it.  Does  the 
affidavit  state  wliether  he  sold  to  othei^  only  liLs  own  estimates,  or 
whether  he  got  estimates  of  others  and  sold  them  also? — A.  I  don't 
know  that  tlic  affidavit  states  that,  but  my  undertanding  was  tlus: 
H(»  had  a  copy  for  liis  own  use:  a  copy  of  the  estimates  wliich  he  had 
made  for  (iitvi-rnment  purposes,  for  which  he  had  been  paid  $6  |)er 
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diem,  and  he  had  a  book,  a  little  book,  showing  the  to\\niship  in  which 
he  has  the  various  pine  descriptions  markeo^,  and  on  the  opposite 
page  the  amount  of  timber  and  wliat  class  of  timber,  and  I  maoe  him 
produce  that  book,  and  I  took  that  book  from  him  and  filed  it  with 
my  other  exhibits. 

Q.  Where  is  it  now?— A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  file  it  with  the  Indian  Department  at  Washington? — 
A.  I  understand  the  records  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  refer  to  them  since 
that  time. 

Q.  Did  he  have  access  to  the  estimates  filed  by  other  estimators  ? — 
A.  I  think  not;  not  that  I  know  of;  they  were  filed  at  White  Eartii, 
in  the  Indian  office. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  then,  his  selling  of  estimates  was  confined  to 
these  estimates  he  made  himself? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  sold  all  the  estimates  he  made  ? — ^A.  I 
don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  estimating  did  he  do  ? 

The  WrrNESS.  According  to  his  testimony,  he  had  estimated  the 
land  of  the  four  townships  and  part  of  the  other  townships. 

(J.  What  I  mean  was,  did  his  estimate  include  all  of  these  town- 
ships, except  the  last,  which  he  only  partly  estimated? — A.  I  could 
not  say  as  to  that,  but  I  judge  all  the  valuable  timber  in  those  town- 
ships. In  other  words,  he  testified  that  he  was  employed  there  44 
days  doing  that  work. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  ask  these  questions  (  I  have 
a  line  of  questions  I  would  like  to  have  asked  of  Mr.  Linnen,  so  that 
we  can  be  prepared. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  prefer  that  I  do  it,  or  will  y<ni  do  it 
yourself  I 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  would  prefer  that  you  do  so  [Mr.  Beaulieu  hands 
lists  of  questions  to  the  chairman]. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman  : 

The  Chairman.  I  will  read  Mr.  Beaulieu's  (juestions  to  you. 

O.  Did  you  and  Mr.  Moorhead  confine  himself  to  onlv  one  faction 
or  did  you  question  all  interests  among  the  Indians  i — A.  The  inves- 
tigation made  by  Mr.  Moorhead  and  myself  was  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  true  conditions  existing  on  the  reservation:  we  cjues- 
tioned  all  persons  wliom  we  beUeved  would  give  us  the  information, 
our  particular  purpose  being  to  ascertain  who  were  full  bloods  and 
who  were  not  full  bloods,  and  what  full  bloods  and  what  minors  liad 
sold  their  lands  and  their  timber.  We  did  not  endeavor  to  ascertain 
those  facts  from  the  mixed  bloods,  because  under  the  law  ilu*  mixed 
bloods  had  the  right  to  sell;  the  adult  mixed  bloods. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  investigation  in  the  village  of  Wliite  Earth, 
where  a  large  number  of  i)ersons  of  one  faction  were  residing? — A. 
We  held  an  investigation  at  ^Vliite  Earth  running  over  a  period  of 
some  two  or  tliree  weeks. 

Q.  Who  were  your  interpretei-s  wliile  you  and  Mr.  Moorliead  were 
investigating  conditioas  at  White  Earth? — A.  We  luid  two  or  three 
interpreters;  one,  as  I  recall,  was  named  John  Lufkens:  another,  I 
think^  was  Charley  Moulton,  and  possiblv  we  had  another  inter- 
preter; we  had  diflerent  interpretei-s  at  different  times. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  aiiv  other  persons  employed;  and  if  so,  who  were 
they,  and  how  much  did  you  pay  them  ? — A.  We  had  employed  some 
of  the  old  witnesses,  the  old  cHiefs,  the  older  people  who  Icnew  the 
ancestors  of  these  people  that  we  were  inquiring  about,  to  establish 
tlie  fact  as  to  whether  or  not  they  were  full  bloods.  We  had  old 
Indian  men  and  old  women,  the  leading  medicine  men  and  leading 
cliiefs  of  the  different  bands,  who  were  prominent  men  in  their  tribes, 
and  whom  we  had  every  reason  to  believe  were  honest  and  upright 
and  who  knew  the  ancestors  of  the^e  people;  who  could  testify  as  to 
who  their  fathers  were  and  as  to  other  matters:  as  to  who  their 
grandparents  wore,  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  were  full 
bloods,  and  those  old  witnesses,  of  whom  we  had  some  six  or  eight 
sometimes,  and  sometunes  as  many  as  a  dozen,  at  the  various  points 
on  the  reservation  at  all  times,  we  paid,  as  I  now  recall  it,  $1  a  aay  to 
these  people. 

Q.  How  loiur  w  ere  vou  emnloyed  in  the  investigations  of  the  White 
Earth  matter? — A.  from  aoout  the  16th  of  July  until  about  the 
middle  of  October,  of  1909.  I  may  say,  however,  that  Mr.  Moorhead 
left  White  Earth  a  week  or  10  days,  possibly  two  weeks,  before  I  did; 
I  inv(»stigated  other  mattei-s  which  he  did  not,  to  vnt,  the  boarding 
schools,  and  the  agency  proper,  and  the  day  schools,  and  the  con- 
ditions with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do. 

Q.  Did  you  offer  as  an  inducement  that  if  the  Indians  would  say 
thev  were  full  l)loods  they  would  recover  the  lands  that  they  hall 
sold? — A.  I  positivelv  never  did,  sir.  It  was  always  made  clear 
to  the  Indians,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  day  during  that  investiga- 
tion that  the  old  witnesses  were  not  instructed  bv  me,  and  toldbr 
me  that  what  we  wanted  was  the  absolute  truth  and  the  facts;  that 
it  was  .not  our  purpose  to  try  to  make  anybody  a  full  blood  if  he 
w^as  not  a  •full  blood;  that  we  had  absolutelv  no  reason  to  do  any- 
thing like  that:  we  wanted  simply  the  truth  and  the  facts,  and  if 
any  person  came  before  them  wnom  they  beUeved  to  have  a  drop 
of  white  blood,  or  negro  blood,  hi  their  veins,  to  so  inform  us,  and 
on  numerous  occasions — hundreds  of  occasions — such  people  did 
appear  before  us,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  from  any  source, 
from  any  witness,  that  that  person  had  any  w^hite  or  negro  blood  in 
his  veins,  we  at  (tiice  stopned  any  further  investigations  as  to  that, 
and  referred  him,  if  he  had  lost  his  property  by  fraud,  to  Mr.  Rich- 
ar<lson,  who.  we  understand,  at  that  time  was  the  attorney  for  the 
White  Earth  Indians. 

Q.  Di<l  Mr.  Moorhead  make  any  such  statements  to  them  that  you 
heard  ? — A.  He  never  did  in  my  presence  and  he  always  concurred 
with  me  in  the  same  statement  that  I  made,  to  vrit,  that  we  simply 
wanted  the  truth  and  the  facts. 

O.  Did  you  say  anything  to  them  that  might  lead  them  to  place 
such  construction  on  your  language;  that  is,  that  if  they  were  full 
bloods  they  could  get  their  lands  back  ( — A.  Tlie  question  might 
have  l)een  asked  whether  if  they  were  full  bloods  they  cx)uld  obtain 
their  ])ropertv  hack,  and  of  course  in  all  such  instances  as  that,  if 
they  were  full  bloods,  under  the  law  they  had  no  right  to  same,  but 
I  never  h<»ld  out  any  mducenient^  of  any  character  to  them. 

Q.  Wliat  can  you  say  of  Mr.  Moorhead  in  that  regards — A.  I 
believe  he  would  answer  as  I  do  in  that  respect.  I  never  heard  him 
make  any  i>romises  or  hold  out  any  inducements. 
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Mr.  BuRCH.  He  will  be  introduced  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  in  this  connection. 

Mr,  BuRCH.  Well,  if  the  committee  desire,  I  would  ask  him  to  come 
here;  I  would  prefer,  and  lie  would  j)robably  prefer,  to  be  before  the 
Ci>niraittee  at  Washington  where  he  can  be  fully  cross-examined. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  in  Washincrton,  anyhow. 

>rr.  BuRCH.  In  Washinj^ton,  anyhow. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  a  lartre  number  of  meetings  with  the  Indians  at 
Pine  Point,  at  Twin  Lalkes,  at  Beaulieu,  and  did  you  hold  anv 
meetincrs  at  the  villajje  of  WHiite  Earth? — A.  We  conducted  inv(»sti- 
gations  at  Pine  Point,  at  Beaulieu,  at  White  Earth,  and  the  other 
points  I  mentioned. 

Q.  At  Twin  Lakes  ?—  A.  Yes,  sir:  and  the  investigati(m  at  each  point 
and  each  place  was  substantially  the  same;  we  simply  sent  out  to  ^et 
the  full-blood  Indians  whom  we  supposed  to  be  the  full-blood  Indians, 
ami  the  minors,  to  come  before  us,  and  establish  their  dissent  an(l 
aid  the  witnesses  there  to  testify  intellijrentlA'^  with  relation  to  them: 
they  were  the  same  class  of  meetincrs  or  investi<ration  at  each  point 
and  at  all  times. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  jxeneral  councils  at  White  Earth?-  A.  ily 
recollectiim  now  is  tliat  there  was  a  <'ouncil  meeting  held  at  White 
Earth  during  the  time  I  was  there:  whether  it  was  a  reguiar  council 
meeting  called  by  the  agent  or  not,  I  couldn't  say;  I  recall  attending 
such  a  meeting  as  an  obseryer  for  an  hour  or  two  on  one  afternoon:  I 
took  no  part  in  it  whateyer. 

Q.  Were  you  not  on  the  council  that  commence<l  on  June  17th  and 
wliich  adjourned  twice,  and  which  closed  on  or  about  August  17th  at 
White  Earth  ? — A.  Wed,  as  T  haye  stated,  I  spent  a  little  time  one 
aftemo<m  at  some  council  at  Wliite  Eaith.  without  taking  any  ])art 
in  it,  but  I  don't  just  recollect  the  date. 

Q.  Was  Agent  Howard  present  at  any  of  these  meetings  at  White 
Earth  ?^A.  During  the  period  that  I  wa.s  present,  on  the  afternoon  as 
stated,  I  don't  recall  seeing  Superintendent  Howard  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  represented  constantly  at  those 
meetings  i— A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  meeting  of  this  council  at  White  Earth,  did  the 
Indians  vote  upon  the  Question  of  continuing  the  employment  of 
Mr.  C.  E.  Richardson,  who  was  then  their  Washington  i^ent? — A. 
I  didn't  see  them  vote  on  such  matters,  but  I  understood  from  some 
source  that  there  had  been  such  a  vote. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  result  of  that  vote  was? — A.  No,  sir:  I 
don't. 

Q.  Nor  how  many  favored  liis  employment  and  how  many  opposed 
it? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know^  whether  the  question  of  trying  to  get  a  settle- 
ment from  the  Indian  Office  by  a  detailed  accounting  was  discussed 
or  not  at  that  meeting  of  the  council? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Or  whether  Mr.  Richardson's  previous  actions  on  behalf  of 
the  Indians  to  get  this  accounting,  having  a  bill  introduced  in  Con- 
gress to  that  effect  didn't  cause  the  Indian  Office  displeasure  and 
opposition  to  him — Richardson  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  or  Mr.  Moorhead  favor  the  employment  of  Mr.  Allen 
as  attorney  for  the  White  Earth  Indians? — ^A.  1  couldn't  stat^  for 
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Mr.  Moorhead,  but  I  know  this:  I  took  no  part  or  action  whatsoever 
in  connection  with  it. 

Q.  Didn't  you  hold  a  council  of  the  Pine  Point  Indians  and  author- 
ize tiiis,  that  is,  his  employment,  and  not  notify  those  at  Wliite  Eartli. 
Mahnomen.  Calloway,  Ogama,  Wauban,  Beaulieu,  and  in  fact  all 
the  principal  villages  wnere  those  who  favored  Mr.  Richardson 
resided:  that  a  council  would  be  held  at  Pine  Point  to  authorize  llie 
api)nintment  of  the  a^ent  ? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  such 
occunence.  Mv  recollection  is  that  there  was  at  the  gatherinp  u 
largi*  number  of  Indians  whom  we  had  there  to  take  testimony:  thev 
may  have  expressed  some  wish  or  desire  in  that  connection,  but  1 
to<»k  no  part  in  it,  and  I  don't  recollect  now  just  what  the  circum- 
stances were. 

Q.  You  stated  that  clianges  had  evidently  been  made  in  the  tract 
books  of  the  allotments.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  those  who  ap- 
peal ed  on  the  tract  book  and  fmally  got  the  land  ? — A.  My  Exhibit  A 
will  show  all  that,  and  the  tract  books  vnll  be  here  to  correspond  with 
them,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Birch.  The  tract  books  are  now  here  and  as  soon  as  we  cm 
hav(»  a  chance  to  examine  them,  probably  to-day  or  Monday,  they 
will  be  j)resented  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  You  maj'  renew  your  question  when  the  tract 
books  are  present. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (^an  you  state  when  the  allotments  were  made  which  cover  the 
tracts  which  appear  to  have  been  changed? — A.  The  tract  books 
th(»mselves  would  be  the  best  evidence  as  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Q.  I  think  so.  During  your  investigations  at  White  Earth  did 
you  not  learn  that  the*  mixed  bloods,  against  whom  you  made  a 
rep<^rt,  had  done  more  to  aid  the  full  bloods  to  get  allotments  tihat 
were  valuable  than  anyone  else  except  possibly  Agent  ^lichelet  and 
the  Government  farmers,  named  Fairbanks  and  Gus  H.  Beaulieu!— A. 
To  start  with,  I  didn't  make  any  point  of  making  any  report  against 
any  niLxed  l)loods;  I  simply  stated  in  my  report  the  facts,  without 
regard  to  whom  it  involved,  whether  it  was  a  mixed  blood  or  a  white 
man  or  a  full  blood;  and  with  relation  to  the  persons  who  assisteil 
the  full  bloods,  I  never  learned  that  any  persons  took  any  particular 
interest  in  assisting  those  full  bloods ;  I  nave  yet  to  understand  that 
and  to  believe  it.  My  idea  was,  and  is,  that  the  full  bloods  didn't 
have  any  minutes  of  the  pine  lands  and  have  no  one  to  assist  them  and 
that  it  made  no  difference  whether  thev  got  into  that  office  before 
the  mixed  bloods  or  not;  that  that  land  had  been  selected  in  advance 
and  penciled  on  the  tract  book,  the  valuable  tracts,  and  if  an  Indian 
had  the  minutes  of  that  land,  it  would  be  stated  to  him  that  it  had 
been  filed  on.  Tliat  is  what  I  have  always  believed  and  do  still; 
I  believe  the}^  had  no  assistance  except  in  isolated  cases  like  George 
Walters  spoke  of  yesterday,  where  his  brother-in-law  favored  him 
with  minutes  and  possil)ly  one  or  two  of  the  chiefs  had  fairly  goo<l 
tracts  of  timber  given  the'm,  but  generally  they  didn't  get  them,  and 

)[  don't  believe  they  had  anybody  to  assist  them;  I  have  never 
earned  so. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  Indians  charge  that  either  Ben  Fairbanks  or 
Gus  Beaulieu  had  not  paid  the  full  amount  agreed  upon  for  the  pine 
timber A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  That  Fairbanks  sold  to  the  Nichols-Chisholm  Lumber  Co? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  the  affidavits  showing  those  facts,  making  those  state- 
ments. 

(J.  Did  you  investigate  that  matter  carefully  ( — A.  I  took  only  the 
evidence  of  the  Indians  who  claimed  to  know:  they  said  they  were 
promised  so  much  money  and  they  only  got  so  much,  and  there  was 
so  much  due  them. 

Q.  Did  the  Tomahawk  newspaper,  })ul)lished  at  Wliite  Earth,  and 
owned  by  Gus  BeauUeu,  criticise  you  and  Mr.  Moorhead  for  saying  to 
the  Indians  that  if  they  would  decku*e  themselves  as  full  bloods  they 
would  recover  the  lands  they  had  sold? — A.  I  don't  recall  any  such 
criticism  until  after  I  had  left  that  locaUty;  then  1  beUeve  there  was 
all  sorts  of  foolish  charges  made  in  that  so-called  newspaper. 

Q.  Did  that  criticism  cause  you  to  bitterly  oppose  Air.  BeauUeu? — 
A.  I  cared  absolutely  nothing  about  it,  sir;  whatever  I  had  to  say 
about  Mr.  Beaulieu,  1  had  said  prior  to  that  time;  I  simply  stated  the 
truth  and  the  facts  as  borne  out  by  the  ovideuco  ^vhicli  1  secured  at 
lliat  tinie:  I  didn't  even  kno>\  Mr.  Beaulieu  until  afterwards. 

Q.  Is  the  report  you  made  or  the  testimony  you  give  here  in  any 
way  colored  or  affected  l)e<  aus(^  the  Tomaliawk  criticised  you  i — A. 
As  I  stated  before,  Mr.Chainuau,  1  made  reports  -all  these  adidayits — 
before  the  criticism  was  made,  in  advance  of  any  attacks,  that  I  recall, 
of  that  particular  newspaper,  and  c<>nsequently  I  was  influenced  in  no 
manner  by  same. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  any  Sioux  Indians  at  Sisseton.  the  Sioux  Reser- 
vation in  South  Dakota^  that  the  Point  Point  or  any  other  Chippewa 
Indians  on  the  Wliite  Earth  Reservation  were  such  hat's  that  thev 
couldn't  be  believed  ? — ^A.  Absolutely  no,  sir;  I  never  made  any  sucn 
statement.  I  think  in  a  Uttle  address  that  I  made  to  the  Sisseton 
Indians  I  did  caution  them  about  selling  their  lands  and  told  them 
wliat  had  happened  to  their  Indian  brethren  on  the  Wliite  Earth 
when  they  sold  their  land;  that  they  were  practically  reduced  to 
paupers  by  reason  of  having  disposed  of  their  lands.  I  had  a  kindly 
reeling,  and  always  have  had,  for  the  Chippewa  Indians,  and  I  never 
said  a^thing  except  what  was  complimentary  as  to  their  tribe. 

Q.  While  you  were  at  White  Earth,  did  you  have  any  occasion  to 
investigate  the  agency  matters  generally;  and  if  so,  what  did  you 
investigate  ?— A.  I  investigated  agency  matters  generally,  among 
which  were  conditions  which  I  may  say  were  brought  about  by  Mr. 
BeauUeu  and  by  Mr.  Carl  and  by  others,  and  I  made  reports  on  them. 
I  have  them  here  and  would  be  very  glad  to  read  them  to  this  com- 
mittee. I  made  reports  on  the  Indian  schools,  on  the  day  schools,  on 
everv  condition  practically  that  existed  up  there;  on  the  different 
funcfs  and  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  squandered,  I  may  say. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is  the  purpose  to 
offer  the  reports  Mr.  Lynch  refers  to  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Oh,  yes;  they  will  all  be  offered. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  learn  that  the  Agent  Howard  had  sold 
school  coal  to  agency  employees  and  used  some  himself  without 
making  any  accounting  of  it  to  the  Government  ?— A.  I  learned  this, 
with  relation  to  the  coal;  that  he  had  done  what  he  said  had  been 
customaiy  heretofore,  and  that  was  to  give  the  employees  at  the 
agency  a  certain,  amount  of  coal  each  winter  which  was  bought  tor 
agenqjr  purposes.    There  was  coal  brought  up  to  the  agent's  house 
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and  there  was  coal  l)rought  to  the  employee*s  houses  up  there,  and 
tliere  never  was  any  charge  made  for  it.  I  reported  that  matter  to 
the  department  as  to  whether  or  not  the  employees  were  entitled  to 
the  coal,  but  what  action  they  took  I  don't  know^,  but  there  have 
smce  been  regulations  made  in  connection  with  such  matters. 

Q.  Wa\s  that  coal  jiurchasod  with  and  paid  for  by  Chippewa  tribal 
furnish — A.  My  understanding  is,  that  it  was;  3'^os,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  iiiiiuiiies  of  Agent  Michelet,  who  made  the  changes 
on  the  trad  Uiuks  that  you  charge  he  made  i — ^A.  I  never  met  A|[ent 
Michelet  in  luy  life.  I  don't  know  the  gentleman  except  by  sight. 
The  first  time  1  ever  saw  him,  yesterdav,  was  in  the  court  room  here, 
and  as  to  my  living  in  Minneapolis,  I  nave  been  here  probably  two 
weeks,  since  my  family  have  been  here  oidy.  They  didn't  live  here 
at  the  time  1  made  that  investigation,  ]>ut  lived  in  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

Q.  Did  ynu  learn  while  you  were  at  White  Eaith  that  the  Toma- 
hawk had  occasionally  criticised  Agent  Michelet  regarding  his  ad- 
ministration jit  White  Earth? — A.  Ao,  sir;  I  didn't  learn  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  Did  ycH!  kjiow  from  any  source  that  the  relations  between  the 
editor  an<l  publisher,  Mr.  Gus  Beaulieu,  and  Mr.  Michelet  were  not 
very  friendly  'i — A.  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  estimates  made  by  Frank  Smith 
were  made  l>y  him  after  the  allotting  under  the  Steenerson  Act?— A. 
The  estimates  wliich  had  been  made  bv  numerous  cruisers,  which  I 
foimd  on  hJe  m  the  Indian  Oflice  at  White  Earth,  my  understanding 
was,  that  tixety  were  made  prior  to  the  iUlotting.  I  was  so  informea 
by  Agent  Howard,  by  Clerk  Dennis,  and  other  eimi)loyees,  that  those 
mintites  wen*  there  piior  to  the  allotting,  and  on  asking  why,  the 
statement  wa8  made  to  me  that  it  was  the  original  pur])Ose  to  sell  tlie 
])ine  land^  and  that  estimates  had  been  made  to  determine  how  much 
timber  there  wa«  on  the  various  tracts  in  order  that  it  might  be  put 
up  and  bid  \i])on.  Subse(|uently  that  was  changed  to  allotting  and 
so  my  understanding  was,  and  is,  that  those  estimates  were  made 
])rior  to  the  u Hotting,  and,  I  was  informed,  were  on  file  there  prior  to 
the  allottin<r. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  additional  questions  you  wish  to 
ask,  this  concludcnS  your  list,  Mr.  Beaulieu. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Beaulieu: 

* 

Q.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Tjimen,  when  Mr.  Davis  went  up  there — what 
date  he  wejit  up  there  and  made  his  investigation  ? — A.  I  don't  know 
anvthing  about  it,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  at  all? — ^A.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
Mr.  Davis  or  any  estimates  that  he  made. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Smith  employed  bv  Mr.  Davis,  that  you  know  of  I— 
A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  except  that  lie  testified  to  me  he  was  employed 
by  the  Government  and  was  pwd  $6  per  day. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  anyone  who  was  at  the  head  of  this  oorpa  at 
that  time,  did  you  I — A.  No,  sir ;  I  presume  he  had  been  employed 
under  the  agency;  I  didn't  know  any  different. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Anyone  else  desiring  to  question  Mr.  Linnen  at  this 
time  ? 

Mr.  BuBCH.  That  is  all,  Mr.  IJnnen,  at  this  time.  We  expect  to 
recall  him  later.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  necessarily  be  obliged  to  recall 
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witnesses  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  subheadings  in  my  statement 
heretofore  gone  over,  but  can  not  wait  for  them  now,  so  that  we  will 

Eroceed  to  the  letter  which  has  been  denominated  Series  7  of  the 
earings  as  the  ''First  grab/' 

The  Chairman.  ''The  First  Grab  for  the  Pine''  is  the  subheading. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  iij  associate  will  take  that  matter  up. 

Mr  O'Brien.  We  have  endeavored  to  show,  and  1  tliink  success- 
fully, the  l^islation  of  1904,  one  act,  providing  the  means  by  wlucli 
the  Indians  secured  the  timber,  and  the  other  act,  practically  simul- 
taneous with  it,  pro\'iding  how  the  Indians  should  be  permitted  to 
sell  it.  We  have  shown  now  the  pine  was  allotted,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Steenerson  Act,  bv  wliicli  tlie  favored  Lidians,  gen- 
erally the  mixed  bloods,  got  tlie  best  pme.  We  will  now  show  the 
proceedings  under  the  Qapp  "rider"  of  1904,  which  has  been  called 
m  the  hearings  the  ''first  grab  for  the  pine." 

I  have  here  the  original  files  of  the  Indian  Office,  relative  to  the 
sale  of  the  timber  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  and  I  will  show 
you  photographic  copies,  and  would  like  to  show  the  original  to  the 
committee  and  substitute  the  copies  for  evidence  in  the  record. 

The  first  document  is  dated  August  3,  100.5.  addressed  to  the  Hon- 
orable Secretary  of  the  Interior,  signed  C.  F.  Larrabee,  Acting  Coni- 
mis.sioner,  meaning,  of  coui-se,  Conunissioner  of  Indian  Affaii-s. 

The  paper  was  marked  ''  Burch's  Exhibit  Xo.  ."57,"  and  read  by  Mr. 
O'Brien,  neing  received  in  evidence,  as  follows: 

Huhch's  Exhibit  Xo.  37. 

Department  of  the  Inteuiok, 

Office  of  Jndi.w  Affairs, 

]\'ftshitigt07t,  August  3,  lOOo. 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  I.nterior. 

Sir:  Soon  after  the  first  of  tht*  year  Fndorick  llorrick,  of  Lac  du  Flambeau,  Wis., 
made  application  to  this  office  for  ])ermii4hion  to  purrhatie  from  the  allot teets  of  the 
White  Esu*th  diminished  reservation  the  timber  on  their  allotments.  lie  also  asked 
for  authority  to  establish  a  sawmill  on  the  re^iervation  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
the  timber  into  lumber.  March  31,  1905,  Aj^ent  Michelet  transmitted  a  similar  re- 
queHt  from  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  ( 'o.  Both  thetK'  communication^:  were  referred 
to  General  Superintendent  of  Lodging  Joseph  R.  Farr  for  coih-^ideration  and  report. 

Mr.  Farr  made  a  report,  which  is  inclot*ea,  recommending  that  the  timber  be  sold, 
after  proper  advertisement,  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder.  He  believes  that  a  saw- 
mill should  be  established  on  the  reservation.  June  G,  1905,  Mr.  Herrick  addressed 
another  letter  to  the  office  relative  to  the  subject  and  offered  to  place  a  sawmill  on 
the  reservation  at  an  expense  of  about  $100,000. 

Early  in  June  Agent  Michelet  was  instructed  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  timber  of 
the  different  kinds  or  classes  on  the  allotted  and  unallotted  lands  of  the  reservation. 
He  reported  that  he  would  be  unable  to  make  the  estimate  until  after  August  1, 1905. 
June  21,  1905,  the  office  instructed  Sam  B.  Davis,  supervisor  of  Indian  schools,  to 
proceed  to  the  White  Earth  Reservation  and  make  a  rou^h  estimate  of  the  timber  of 
the  different  kinds  or  classes  of  the  lands  of  said  reservation,  allotted  and  unallotted, 
and  I  am  now  in  receipt  of  his  report  of  July  4,  1905,  in  which  he  says  that  there  is 
timber  as  follows  suitable  for  manufacturing  into  lumber  on  said  lands: 

90,000,000  feet  of  white  pine,  80,000,(X)0  feet  of  Xorwav  pine,  20,000,000  feet  of 
jack  pine,  35,000,000  feet  of  oak.  20,000,000  feet  of  elm,  L3,000,000  feet  of  basswood, 
10,000,000  feet  of  maple,  5,000,000  feet  of  ash. 

The  allotments  heretofore  approved  were  made  under  and  in  accordance  vrith  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  January  14,  1889  (25  Slats.,  642),  and  additional  allotments 
will  be  made  in  accordance  witn  the  provisions  of  tho  act  of  April  28,  1904  (33  Stats., 
593).     The  act  of  Congrt^ss  approved  April  21,  1904  (33  Stat.-..  189),  provides: 

**The  (Jhippewa  Indians  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  t<»  whom  allotments  have  been 
or  shall  hereafter  be  made,  and  trust  or  other  patent.^,  containing  restrictions  upon 
alienation  issued  or  which  shall  hereafter  be  issued  therefor,  are,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  under  ."uch  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, hereby  authorized  to  dispo^  of  the  timber  on  their  respective  allotmeivU. 
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Timber  on  the  allotments  of  minors  may  likewise  be  sold  by  the  father,  mother,  or 
Indian  agent  or  other  officer  in  charge,  in  the  order  named,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  make  such  regulations  for  the  disposition  of  the  proceeds  of  said  salen 
as  may  be  necc^ssary  to  protect  the  interests  of  said  Indians,  including  such  minors'." 

P>om  the  papers  before  the  office  it  is  believed  the  interests  of  the  Indiana  will  In* 
promoted  by  authorizing  them  to  dispose  of  the  timber  on  the  allotmentf^  heretofore 
made  to  them  or  that  may  herc^after  be  made  to  them  under  the  acts  of  ('cmgre«ab<»vp 
mentioned.  The  office  has  therefore  prepared  regulations  to  govern  the  sale  and 
cutting  of  the  timber  and  its  manufacture  into  Iiunoer,  similar  to  thow  approved  by 
the  President  r)(»cember  29,  1{K)2,  as  amended  July  11,  1903,  governing  tne  sale  and 
cutting  of  timber  on  <(»rtain  allotments  on  the  Bail  River  Reservation,  Wis.,  and  it 
is  recommended  that  said  regulations  be  approved  and  that  the  office  be  given  author- 
ity U)  direct  Agent  Michelet  to  give  notice  of  the  willing:netw  of  the  Department  to 
receive  bitis  for  the  purchase  of  the  timber,  and  to  publish  such  notice  three  time? 
per  week  for  two  coiise<^utive  w(»eks  in  the  following  newspapi»rs,  to  wit:  The  Sentinel 
(published  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.);  the  Press  (evening  edition,  published  at  Ashland. 
Wis.):  the  Journal  (published  at  Detroit,  Mich.);  the  Tribune  (publishcHi  at  Minm- 
a|)olis,  Mimi.»:  and  the  Tribune  (published  at  Chicago,  III.).  I  have  also  had  pre- 
pared a  form  of  advertisement,  herewith  inclosed,  and  recommend  that  it  alsn  bf* 
approved,  if  you  deem  it  suitable. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  first  paragraph  of  the  regulation>  which  requinv 
the  successful  bidder  to  establish  a  sawmill  on  the  reservation  for  the  purpos*^  oi 
manufacturing  the  timber  into  lumber,  and  provides  that  the  successful  bidder  .^hall 
have  the  right  to  purchase  timber  from  allotments  heretofore  approved  and  that  may 
hereafter  be  approved. 

.Vll  of  the  papers  relating  to  the  case  are  inclosed. 

\'erv  res|)ecifullv,  ('.  V.  I.arr.\dee. 

Acting  ('(ruiimxfiohff. 

i'hoposals  for  rurchase  of  indian  timber. 

Department  of  the  Interior. 
United  States  Indian  Service, 
White  Earth,  Minn.,  AuyuM  — ,  /.*>•) 
Sealed  ])ro^)o.sals,  plainly  indorsed  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope  "Propiwals  for  the 
purcha><e  of  timber  on  the  allotted  lands  of  the  AMiite  Earth  diminished  reserN-ation," 
and  addressed  to  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  \Miite  Earth  Agency,  White  Earth, 
Minn.,  will*  be  received  until  12  o'clock  noon,  central  time,  Tuesday,  September  5. 
1905,  for  the  purchase  on  stumpage  of  all  the  merchantable  timber  of  the  kind"  or 
classes  hereinafter  mentioned,  standing  or  fallen,  on  the  lands  that  have  heretofore 
or  inav  hereafter  be  allotted  to  Indians  of  the  White  Earth  diminished  rpi«er\'ation 
It  is  e'-^timated  that  there  are  90,000.000  feet  of  white  pine,  80,000,000  feet  of  Norwav 
pine,  20,000,000  feet  of  jack  pine,  35,000.000  feet  of  oak,  20,000,000  feet  of  elm. 
15,000,000  feet  of  basswood,  10,000,000  feet  of  maple,  and  5,000,000  feet  of  ash  on  the 
lan(h  of  the  said  diminished  n»8ervation.  Each  proposal  must  cover  all  of  the  cla**> 
above  mentioned.  Proposals  for  the  timber  shoula  be  at  a  rate  j>er  thousand  feot. 
Any  proposal  not  covering  all  of  the  classes  mentioned  will  not  be  considered,  and  the 
successful  bidder  will  be  reciuired  to  comply  in  every  particular  with  the  rules  awl 
regulations  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  August  7,  1905,  presi»ribpd  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  tfie  act  of  April  21,  1904  (33  Stats.,  189-209).  to 
govern  the  sale  and  cutting  of  timber  on  said  allotted  lands,  and  each  and  ever>*  bidder 
must  inclo.^e  with  his  bid,  as  evidence  of  good  faith,  a  certified  check  on  mme  solwnt 
national  bank,  in  the  sum  of  $2,500,  payable  to  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  yChiw 
Earth  Agency.  If  the  successful  bidder  faik,  neglects,  or  refuses  to  comply  with  thf 
terms  of  his  bid  within  a  reasonable  time  from  date  of  notice  of  its  acceptance.  <»rto 
furnish  sufficient  bond,  in  a  sum  to  be  fixed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
guaranteeing  faithful  compliance  with  the  terms  and  <'ondit ions  of  such  contracts  a!* 
may  thereafter  be  entered  into  by  such  successful  bidder  with  the  allottees  of  v^iA 
res<»rvati()n.  the  check  deposited  a'<  evidence  of  good  faith  will  be  forfeiteil  to  the  wf 
and  benefit  of  the  allottees  of  the  White  Earth  diminished  reservation,  Minn.  Thf 
right  to  reject  any  and  all  bids  is  reserved.  For  full  information,  including  a  copy  of 
the  regulations,  apply  to  the  undersigned. 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Mr.  O'Briex.  I  will  road  now  a  letter  dated  August  7,  1905,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  signed  Thomas  Ryan, 
*cting  Socrotar}'. 
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Paper  marked  ^'Burch's  Exhibit  Xo.  38,"  and  read,  as  follows: 

Burch's  Exhibit  Xo.  38. 

Department  ok  the  Interior. 

Washington.  August  7,  190.5. 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 

Sir:  I  have  approved  and  return  herewith  the  draft  of  regulations  prepared  in  your 
office  for  the  cutting  and  sale  of  timber  on  the  allotments  of  Indians  of  the  \\hite 
Earth  diminished  reservation  in  Minnesota,  under  the  provisions  of  the  art  of  April 
21,  1904  (33  Stats.,  189),  which  were  submitted  with  your  letter  (►f  the  3d  instant. 
and  authority  is  hereby  granted  for  the  agent  of  the  White  Earth  Agency  to  advertise 
the  said  timber  by  the  form  of  advertisement  submitted,  which  is  alV)  appn)ve<l, 
three  times  per  week  for  two  consecutive  weeks  in  the  Sentinel,  of  ^filwaukee,  Wis.; 
the  Press  (evening  edition),  Ashland.  Wis.:  the  Journal,  Detroit.  Mich.:  the  Tribune, 
Minneapolis.  Minn.:  and  the  Tribune,  Chicago,  111. 

The  inclosures  of  your  letter  are  herewith  returned. 
Ver>'  respectfully. 

Thos.  Ryan.  Acting  Serretarg. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Next  is  a  rei)ort  of  J.  K.  Farr,  general  superintendent 
of  logging,  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  AfTaii-s,  dated  Minne- 
apolis, Alinn.,  November  6,  1906. 

Paper  marked  '^Burch's  Exhibit  No.  .'59,'  read,  as  follows: 

Htrch's  Exhibit  No.  39. 

Dkpartment  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Indian  Service. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  November  16.  I90'i. 

The  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  hand  you  herewith  schedule  of  the  bids  received  on  November  15,  1905,  for 
the  sale  of  the  merchantable  timber  on  the  Wliite  Earth  Reservation,  Minn. 

Bid  No.  3  of  Mr.  Fred  Herrick,  bid  No.  4  of  Lyman-Irwin  Lumber  Co.,  and  bid  No. 
2  of  the  Nichols-Chisolin  Lumber  Co.  are  the  three  highest  bids  on  their  face.  How- 
ever, bid  No.  1  of  D.  H.  Wiuton  is  in  all  fairness  equal  to  bids  Nos.  2  and  4,  but  it  is 
not  in  anjr  sense  as  favorable  an  offer  as  the  one  made  by  Mr.  Herrick,  and  this  is 
clearly  evidenced  by  the  bids  themselves.  Therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  further 
discuss  bid  No.  1,  though  it  is  necessary-  to  discuss  bids  Nos.  2  and  4,  for  the  reason 
that  the  bidder  in  each  case  has  resorted  to  what  is  known  as  sharp  pra<tice  or  trickery 
or  more  properly  termed  dishonesty.  Bid  No.  3  by  Mr.  Herrick  is  clearly  and  beyonci 
question  the  highest  and  best  bid;  it  represents  the  full  stumpage  value  of  each  and 
every  variety  oi  timber,  and  a-sa  whole,  all  thin^  considen'd,  is  the  best  bid  for  timber 
I  have  ever  seen.  His  bid  covers  all  the  varieties  of  timber  included  in  the  s|>ecifica- 
tion  for  sale;  he  also  makes  a  fair  otter  for  the  balance  of  the  timber  on  the  reservation, 
and  bis  prices  are  fair,  and  if  the  timber  is  not  included  in  the  sale,  it  will  be  almost 
entirely  worthless.  His  bid  in  every  particular  is  a  clean,  honest  business  offer, 
and  covers  the  full  value  of  the  stumpage,  and  clearly  shows  his  desire  to  purchase  and 
hifl  intention,  if  awarded  the  timber,  to  cut  and  utilize  each  and  every  variety. 

It  woidd  not  be  necessary  to  refer  to  bids  Nos.  2  and  4  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in 
each  case  they  have  resorted  to  unfair  methods  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  timber  without 
paying  what  it  is  fairly  worth. 

Bid  No.  2  by  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  is  substantially  $2  jH»r  thousand  less 
for  white  and  'Norway  pine  than  the  offer  of  Mr.  Herrick.  The  pine  will  cut  over 
:iO0,O00,000,  which  makes  Mr.  Herrick's  bid  about  $600,000  higher  than  bid  No.  2. 
In  bid  No.  2  the  price  offered  for  elm  is  $15,  bass  $10,  maple  $15,  ash  $20.  Thes(» 
prices  exceed  the  value  of  the  manufactured  pro<iuct  and  were  offered  for  the  reason 
that  the  bidder  well  knew  the  amount  in  feet  of  these  varieties  to  be  very  small  and  far 
lees  than  estimated  to  be  in  the  specifications  for  sale,  therefore  these  offers  are  from 
$10  to  $20  per  thousand  more  than  the  stumuage  is  worth,  and  even  if  they  were  re- 
quired tocut  and  pay  for  the  same,  they  could  no  so  and  still  have  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  left  from  the  $600,000  they  would  save  on  the  price  bid  for  pine.  Practi- 
c^dly  the  same  condition  prevails  in  bid  No.  4,  with  the  exception  that  the  bid  of  Mr. 
Herrick  on  the  pine  is  higher  by  $750,000  than  the  price  offered  in  bid  No.  4.  These 
two  bidders^  Nos.  2  and  4,  the  same  as  all  other  bidders,  after  estimating  the  timber, 
found  the  pine  would  run  far  in  excess  of  the  estimate  mentioned  in  the  specifiiration 
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for  sale  and  also  dit«covcred  that  the  estimates  in  said  specification  for  the  hardwood 
was  much  too  high. 

The  pine  will  crut  over  300,000,000;  it  is  estimated  in  the  specificationa  at  170,000.000. 
The  elm,  bass,  maple,  and  ash  will  cut  about  30,000,000,  while  it  is  estimated  in  the 
specifications  at  50,(X)0,000.  It  will  perhaps  cut  this  amount  if  manufactured  alon^the 
lines  suggested  by  Mr.  II«?rrick,  while  it  will  not  cut  to  exceed  25,000,000  of  stnctly 
men^hantable  saw-log  timber,  and  it  would  be  decidedly  difficult  to  get  the  parties 
who  made  bids  Nos.  2  and  4  to  cut  even  this  amount  of  timber  for  it  is  clearly  e\'ident 
from  their  bids  that  they  do  not  intend  to  do  so  and  would  not  where  it  ^"as  possible 
under  any  condition  or  circumFtance  to  evade  it. 

Mr.  llerrick,  the  same  as  the  other  bidders,  nmdc  a  careful  examination  of  the  timber 
on  the  reservation,  and  based  his  bid  upon  his  estimate  without  regard  to  the  amounts 
mentioned  in  the  si>ecificationH  for  sale. 

The  parties  making  bidt^  Xos.  2  and  4  made  the  same  examination  of  the  timber  aiid 
disc(>vered  the  amount  of  hardw(X)d  to  be  verj'  small  and  the  amount  of  pine  to  be 
nearly  double  the  estimate  mentioned  in  specifications,  and  not  being  willing  to&irly 
compete  f(»r  the  timber  they  make  the  trick  bid  hoping  to  win  by  virtue  of  the  improper 
estimate  given  in  the  speciticatioiiH  and  on  the  further  assumption  that  the  office, 
department,  and  other  Government  officials  are  ignorant  if  not  aishonest. 

In  determining  the  best  bid  all  the  timber  on  the  land  must  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation, and  the  bid  that  will  bring  the  best  results  or  the  most  money  for  the  timber  is 
dearly  the  best  one  and  should  be  accepted. 

The  amounts  of  timber  mentioned  in  the  specification  for  sale  were  not  based  on  in 
actual  estimate.  It  was  only  a  rough  guess  and  not  considered  important,  as  the  tim- 
ber would  finally  be  dis})osed  of  at  so  much  per  thou.»and  and  tne  amoimt  of  each 
variety  would  determine  itself  when  cut. 

The  onlv  estimate  the  Government  has  is  the  one  made  bv  Sam  B.  Davis,  which 
was  completed,  so  far  as  it  went,  some  three  weeks  after  the  publication  of  the  speci- 
Jications  for  sale,  and  in  round  figures  is  as  follows: 

Oak.  il.OlKI.OOO;  elm,  2,000,000;  baas.  3,000,000;  maple,  250,000;  white  pine. 
n9,(K)0,0(M);  Norway  pine,  11J),000,000;  jack  pine,  2,000,000. 

While  this  estimate  is  not  right  or  c<miplete,  it  shows  the  relative  proportion  oi 
the  pine  and  <)ther  timber  fairly  well  and  fully  explains  whv  bidders  N'os.  2and4 
are  so  high  on  elm,  ba^wood,  maple,  and  ash,  for  you  Ttill  notice  the  amount  of  these 
varieties  of  timber  to  be  ver>'  small  and  they  can  well  affonl  to  pay  many  times  their 
true  value  and  then  make  substantially  half  a  million  dollm'on  tlie  difference 
l>etween  their  bid  on  white  and  Norway  pine  as  compared  with  the  bid  of  Mr.  llerrick. 

The  Weyerhaeuser  interests  made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  entire  reeervaticm 
After  the  bids  were  opened  and  they  were  found  to  be  out  of  the  race,  one  of  their 
men  figured  out  the  four  highest  bids  by  their  estimate  and  ae  a  remilt  found  ind 
8tate<l  the  bid  of  Mr.  Herrick  U>  be  the  highest  by  about  $300,000.  All  of  the  bidden 
and  estimators  pn^sent,  excepting  Nop.  2  and  4,  generally  stated  and  accepted  tiie 
bid  of  Mr.  Hemck  as  being  clearly  the  highest  and  best  without  taking  into  conftd- 
eration  his  fair  otTer  for  all  of  the  timber  not  included  in  the  specifications,  which 
\\nll  amount  t^)  a  large  sum  of  monev. 

I  consider  bid  No.  3,  made  by  Ikfr.  Herrick,  will  net  the  Indians  at  leadt  |4OO,000 
more  than  anv  other  bid,  and  1  urgently  and  without  qualification  recommend  that 
it  be  accepte<I. 

The  bids  received  should  entirely  dispose  of  the  Minnesota  opposition  to  the  pUn 
of  disposing  of  timber  on  Indian  reservations  by  the  establishment  of  sawmilhi.  Th« 
recent  sale  is  without  question  the  best  sale  of  timber  ever  made  by  the  Govemmeni 
During  the  past  three  years  nearly  700,000,000  of  pine  has  been  sold  on  resw^^a- 
tions  in  Minnesota  by  the  Forestry  Bureau  and  General  Land  Office  and  the  avertp* 


existing 

I  desire  to  congratulate  and  honestly  thank  you  for  the  firm  stand  you  have  tifcea 
in  this  matter,  and  it  will  afford  me  pleasure,  outside  of  my  official  duties,  to  moA 
you  at  any  and  all  times  in  the  handling  of  any  and  all  timber  matters  coming  befoce 
vour  office.  If  in  the  case  of  any  future  sales  or  management  of  any  timber  hereto- 
fore sold  you  will  see  that  the  matter  is  referred  to  me,  1  think  I  can  assure  you  th»t 
if  we  go  over  the  matter  tt)^ther  before  any  definite  action  b  taken  we  will  be  able 
to  avoid  any  and  all  just  criticism.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  me  to  expre^ 
my  pleasure  and  appreciation  of  the  position  you  have  maintained  in  this  sale,  wnich 
has  fully  demonstrated  to  the  ''pine  ring"  here  that  they  can  not  run  things  to  suit 
themselves  and  get  control  of  the  Indian  timber  for  much  less  than  it  is  worth  by 
objecting  to  every  plan  suggested  l>y  the  office  and  department,  and  then,  in  order  fo 
sucree<l,  charge  the  office,  dej^artment,  and  every  official  with  mud  and  dishonsKty. 
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Any  questione  or  further  information  you  desire  relative  to  the  bids  or  the  drafting 
or  forming  of  contract  to  be  entered  into  by  the  successful  bidder  or  in  completing 
the  nil6B  and  regulations  I  will  gladly  furnish  by  letter  or  in  person,  as  you  may 
deeire.  .        *  - 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  yours,  truly, 

J.  R.  Carr, 
General  Superintendent  Loggimj. 

The  Chairman.  Attached  to  Exhibit  39  is  photographic  copy  on 
a  small  piece  of  paper,  reading:  '^ Ought  to  go  to  Secretary  for  his 
information;  with  my  letter  on  White  Earth  timber  business/'  That 
note  appears  in  pencil  on  a  little  piece  of  paper  attached  to  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Farr. 

D|  N.  WiNTON,  recalled,  testified. 

Paper  marked  ''Exhibit  No.  40''  lianded  to  the  witness. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Winton,  would  you  like  to  run  over  this  ? 

The  Witness.  I  have  looked  it  over.  I  think  the  figures  as  I  liave 
seen  them  are  correct.  It  is  a  schedule  of  bids  received  for  the  pur- 
chase of  timber  on  White  Earth  Reservation,  dianinished  reservation, 
by  Agent  Michelet  and  General  Superintendent  of  Logging  Farr, 
dated  November  15,  1905. 

BuRCH  Exhibit  No.  40, 

StheduU  ofhid»  received  for  the  purchase  of  timber  ^  White  Earth  diminished  reserxatioii, 
opened  oy  Agent  Michelet  andGeneral  Superintendent  of  Logging  Farry  Nov.  15, 1905. 


Kind  of  timber. 


Estimated 

number  of 

feet. 


Bid  No.  1,  D.  N. 
Winton,  Thief 
River  Falls, 
Minn.i 


Bid  No.  2,  Nichols- 
Chisolm  Lumber 
Co.,  Fraiee,  Minn. 


Bid  No.  3,  Fred 
Herrick,  Liic  du 
Flambeau.  Wis.' 


White  pine.. 
Norway  pine 

Jade  pme 

OA 

Elm 


"St: 


Total. 


90.000,000 
80,000,000 
20,000,000 
35.000,000 
20,000,000 
15,000.000 
10.000,000 
5,000,000 


Kate 
per  M. 


10.05 
8.05 
3.05 

7.a> 

.5.05 
6.05 
1.05 
4.  .55 


Total. 


1904,500.00 

644,000.00 

61,000.00 

24(i.  750. 00 

101,000.00 

90.750.00 

10,600.00 

22.750.00 


Kate, 
per  M. 


9.06 

8.06 

6.00 

8.00 

15.00 

10.00 

15.00 

20.00 


Total. 


Kate 
per  M. 


1815,400.00 
644,800.00 
120,000.00 
280.000.00 
300,000.00 
150.000.00 
150,000.00 
100.000.00 


11.00 
10.00 
5.00 
8.00 
4.00 
4.00 
5.00 
5.00 


Total. 


$990,000.00 

800,000.00 

100,000.00 

280,000.00 

80,000.00 

60,000.00 

50.000.00 

25.000.00 


2,081, 2,W.OO  ; 2.560.200.00    j  2,385,000.00 


I 


Kind  of  timber. 


White  pine.. 
NonraT  pine. 

Jaekpfne 

Oak 

Elm 

Bavwood  — 

SCapIe 

Aril 


Estiraalod 

number 

of  fe"l. 


'  Bid  No.  4 -Lyman- 
I      Irwin    LumbiT 

Co..  .Minneapolis, 

Mini:. 


I 


Bid  No.  5— L>aniol 
II.  Moon,  fhi- 
luth.  Minn. 


Bid  No.  r»— Nebaga- 
mon  LumU'r  Co.. 
I4ikc  Nebuifunion . 
Wi.s. 


Total... 


90.000.000 
80.000.000 
20.000.000 

:j5. 000.000 

20.000.000 

15.000.000  4 
lO.tiOO.OOO 

5.000.000 


Rale 
I>i»r  M. 


7.50 
5.50 
10.00 
16.00 
15.00 
20.00 
2i").  00 


I 


Toliil. 


Rate 
per  M. 


Total. 


I 


$7rio.00(».00  , 
TiOO.OOO.OO  ' 
110.000.00  I 
3.10.000.00 

.-^o.ono.do  ' 

225.000.00 
200.  (MM).  00 
125.000.00 


S.'>.00 
4.00 
1.60 
.^50 

\.m 

2.00 
1.60 
1.50 


2.«)95.000.00 


I 


$450,000.00 

:«o,ooo.oo 

.32.000.00 

122.500.00 

32.000.00 

:m).ooo.oo 

16.000.00 
7.500.00 


Rate 
per  M. 


$.5.30 
4.30 
l.a5 
3.  a') 

i.a"» 

1.50  I 
l.'O.'i  I 
1.05  , 


Total. 


$477,000.00 

344.000.00 

21.000.00 

106.7.50.00 

21.00f».00 

22.500.00 

10.500.00 

5,2.-.0.00 


1. 010.000. 00    l.OOS.OOO.OO 


1  Dead  and  down  white  pine,  $5.05:  dead  and  down  Norway  pine,  $2.5.5. 

*  Bnrteoa  dear,  oak  tie,  common,  $4;  timber  suitable  only  for  heading,  staves,  hubs,  si)okes,  and  pulp 
wood,  CO  cents  par  cord  stumpage. 
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Schedule  of  bids  received  for  the  purduue  of  timber  y  White  Earth  diminished  reurvaiion, 
opened  by  Agent  Michelet  and  General  Superintendent  of  Logging  Farr,  Nov.  15, 
/.m5— (\)ntii>ued. 


Kin<l  uf  haiilNM. 


Kstimated 

niiml)er  of 

feet. 


Bid  No.  7.  Hook 
Island  Lumlwr 
&  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Rock  Island. 
Ill.t 


Bid  No.  8,  Pine 
Tree  Lumber  Co., 
Little  Falls, 
Minn.i 


Rate 
per  M. 


While  pine 90,000.000 

Norway  pine ;  80.000,000 

Jack  pine 20,000,000 

Oak 35. 000.  two 

Elm '  20. 000, 000 

Basswoo<l 15.000.000 

Maple 10,000,000 

.\sh 5.000,000 


16.55 
rt.55 
1.50 
.3.50 


00 
.50 
00 
00 


Total. 


Total. 


Rate 
per  M. 


S.>S9.500.00 

444,000.00 

.30,000.00 

122.500.00 

20.000.00 

22.500.00 

10,000.00 

5,000.00 


1.243.500.00 


S5.30 
4.15 
2.25 
5.00 
2.50 
3.50 
2.00 
2.00 


Total. 


Bid  No.  9.  Pine  Tree 
Lumber  Co.,  Lit- 
tle Falls.  Minn.i 


S477,000.fl0 
332,000.00 
45,000.00 
175.000.00 
50,000.00 
.52,500.00 
20,000.00 
10,000.00 

1,161,500.00 


Rate 
perM. 

Total. 

$7.06 

|635,40a<JU 

6.06 

i    4m.»o.oo 

2.50 

so.ooaoo 

5.50 

192.500.00 

3.00 

fSO.OOU.lit) 

4.00 

m,  000. 00 

3.00 

30,000.00 

2.00 

10. 000.  on 

l,522.70ri0fl 


» Conditional. 


Abstracts  of  bids  received  at  the  White  Earth  Agency,  Afiym.,  on  the  loth  day  of  November, 
1905,  for  the  purchase  on  stumpage  of  all  the  merchantable  timber ^  standing  or  faUen, 
on  lands  that  have  heretofore  or  may  hereafter  be  allotted  to  Indians  of  the  White  Earth 
Diminished  Heservatijon,  in  acafrdance  irith  advertisement  dated  Aug.  14,  1905. 


No. 


Niitno  o(  biddiT. 


White 
pin<». 


4 


.V 

9 


l>.  N.  Winton  > 

Nichols-Chisohu    Luml>^r 

Co , 

Kre<l  Hcrrirk 

Lyman-Irwiii  Luinher  Co.! 

Danir'l  H.  Mo^^ni 

Ncl)apimon  Luinbor  i'o. . . 
Kook    Island    Lumber   S:  , 

Manufacturiim  Co.> | 

I'ine  Trc«»  LumU»r  Co.» , 

....do.3 ; 


$10.(k.> 

11. (K) 
H.  .)(> 
.").00 

.').:«) 
:>.  :jo 

7.  iXi 


Norway 
pino.' 


Jack 
pine. 


Oak. 


»•'"»      '    i'^.    '    ^^'^ 


10.00 
7.50 
1.00 
4. .«» 

1.15 
(i.  (Nt 


(i.  00 
5.00 
5.50 
I.CiO 
1.05 

1.50 
2. 25 
2.50 


<r.05  ;        $5.05  •        $i'».a'i 


H.OO 

«S.OO 

10.  no 

.3.50 
.3. 05 

3.50 
5.00 
5.50 


15.00 
4.00 

Ki.OO 
1.60 
l.U'j 

1.00 
•J.  50 
^{.00 


10.00 
4.00 

15.01) 
2.00 
1.50 

4.00 


I 


$1.0^ 

15.  (*i 
.>.«li» 

•J).Ui 
1  "< 

I  Hi 
l.Ut 


No. 


1 

3 
4 

w 

A 
(> 


s 
9 


Name  of  bidder. 


I).  N.  Winton  I 

Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co 

Fred  Ilerritk 

Lvman-Irwin  Lumber  Co 

Daniel  H.  Moon 

Nebagamon  Lumber  Co 

Uock  L<:land  Lumber  &  Manufactur- 
ing Co.* 

Pine  Tree  Lumber  Co.' 

do.» 


V.sh. 

Spruce. 

Poplar. 

Tama- 
rack. 

Balsam.  ' 

Rin-li. 

$4.  'm 





1 

20.  (M) 

' 

1 

5.00 
25. (N) 

$5.00 

$2.00 

$2.00 

$2.00 

S2.ili> 

1.50 

1 .  05 

1 

l.()U 

1 

I 

1 

2.00 
2.00 

... 

1         

1 

>  Dead  and  down  white  pine,  ^5.05:  dead  and  down  Norway  pine,  $2.55. 

•'  Surface  clear,  oiik  tie  tx>mmon,  $4.    Timlwr  <;uitable  only  for  heading,  staves,  hubx   spokes.  an<i  pulp 
wo«)d,  .50  cents  p<'r  ooni  stumpage. 
'  (ondition.il. 


1  hereby  certify,  on  honor,  that  the  fc)rej2;oiiig  is  a  tfue  abstract  of  all  bids  receivwl 
by  nio. 

Simon  Michblet, 
Cnited  States  Indian  Agent. 
W  HiTK  Earth  Ac;k.\(  v,  Mlw.,  Xovcmbcr  /.5,  J905. 
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Examined  bv  Mr.  Burch  : 

Q.  Mr.  Winton,  you  have  before  testified  in  this  case,  liave  you 
not  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  testified  relative  to  your  knowledge,  such  as  you  liad,  of 
the  four  eliminated  townships  of  tlie  White  Earth  Reservation  i — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  now  challenge  your  attention  to  tlie  pine  timber  upon  what 
is  termed  the  dimmished  reservation  of  32  towiislups,  and  ihrect  your 
attention  to  a  proposal  upon  the  part  of  tlie  Government  to  (Hspose 
of  the  pine  on  the  diminished  reservation  under  tli(»  amendnient  to 
the  appropriation  bill  of  1904,  which  we  denominate  as  the  C'lapp 
"rider,  which  authorizes  the  sale  of  thnber  upon  the  Wliite  Eartn 
allotments  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians.  Did  you  know  of  a  j)ro- 
posal  to  sell  such  timber? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  at  that  tune  still  interested  in  tlie  Thief  River  Falls 
Lumber  Co.? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  vou  learn  of  the  proposal  to  sell  the  timber  men- 
tioned ? — A.  I  tnink  I  firet  saw  it  in  one  of  tlie  local  papers  here. 

Q.  Advertised  by  the  Government  ^— A.  Adv(»rtise(l  by  the  Gov- 
ernment; yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  such  timber  was  open  to  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder,  by  sealed  bids? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you,  in  your  own  name,  make  a  sealed  bid  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  this  timber  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  for  yourself  as  trustee  for  the  company? — A.  Well,  that 
had  not  been  determined.  It  only  required  such  a  small  amount  of 
money  on  it,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  figuring 

Q.  You  stood  back  of  it  ? — A.  ^'es. 

Q.  Now,  were  you  acquainted  with  a  concern  called  the  Nichols- 
Chisholm  Lumber  Co.  ? — A.  I  was  acquainted  with  that  concern ;  yes. 

Q.  That  is  all  I  desire  to  know.  Were  you  acquainted  with  a  man 
named  Fred  Herrick,  of  Lac  de  Flambeau,  Wis.,  a  lumberman  ? — A.  I 
met  him  a  number  of  years  ago,  as  I  recall,  but  I  had  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  him. 

Q.  He  was  somewhat  identified  with  the  Stearns  Ijumber  Co.,  at 
times? — A.  I  knew  of  him — of  the  Lac  de  Flambeau  Lumber  Co. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  a  concern  that  is  called  the  Lyman 
Erwin  Lumber  Co.  ? — A.  I  was  not.  I  understood  there  was  such  a 
firm.     I  did  not  know  them  personally. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  a  party  by  the  name  of  Daniel  H. 
Moon? — A.  I  had  met  the  gentleman;  only  shghtly. 

Q.  Where  was  he  of? — A.  When  I  met  him  he  was  in  Duluth. 

Q.  Duluth,  this  State?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  concern  called  the  Nebagamon  Lumber  Co. '? — 
A.»   1  es. 

Q.  Where  were  they  located  ? — A.  Wisconsin. 

Q.  What  place? — A.  Nebagamon;  they  called  it  Nebagamon,  W^is. 

Q.  At  that  place  ? — A.  Yes. 

(5.  Do  you  Know  the  Rock  Island  Lumber  &  Manufacturing  Co.  ? — 
A.  I  know  of  it. 

Q.  Where  were  they  located  ? — A.  Rock  Island,  111. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  concern  called  the  Pine  Tree  Lumber  Co.  I — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  they  located  ? — A.  Little  Falls,  Minn. 
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Q.  Was  tliat  coiuinonly  understood  to  be  a  Weyerhaeuser  inter- 
est?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (Handino:  witness  paper.)  I  see  two  bids — the  names  mentioned 
here — apparenth'  there  were  two  separate  bids,  numbered  8  and  9. 
Now,  you  state  that  you  were  one  or  the  bidders? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  time  when  the  bids  were  opened  ? — A.  I 
remember  the  day;  1  was  not  present.  But  I  remember  the  day  ver}' 
distinctly. 

Q.  You  remember  the  day,  and  you  learned  that  day  of  their  being 
opened? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  anyone  present  for  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Representing  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  ^Vlio  was  it  ? — A.  Mr.  McCrea  and  a  Mr.  Olson. 

Q.  After  these  bids  were  opened,  did  you  learn  the  particulars  of 
all  these  bids? — A.  Y'cs;  I  tliink  I  did. 

Q.  They  were  duh'  reported  to  you  ? — A.  Y"es. 

Q.  You  were  not  a  successful  bidder? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  I  now  desire  to  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Winton,  to  a  schedule, 
which  I  present  to  you,  and  wluch  has  been  examined  by  the  com- 
mittee [handing  .witness  Exlubit  No.  40].  The  paper  I  hand  you  is 
Exhibit  No.  40,  and  it  is  believed  to  contain  a  recital  of  the  bids  that 
were  opened  at  that  time,  and  the  names  of  the  respective  bidders,  as 
their  bids  were  numbered.  Have  you  looked  over  this  paper?— A. 
Y^es. 

Q.  Y'ou  understand  it?  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  explain  to 
the  committee — if  you  would  explain  the  nature,  in  general  t^rms,  of 
these  bids  that  you  find  there  on  that  schedule — the  bids  I  speak  of 

now A.  Those  bids  were  made  up  on  forms  prescribed  by  the 

Government,  as  I  recall  it,  and  each  bidder  sent  in  a  certified  cJieck  or 
draft  for  $2,500  and  put  down  the  amounts  they  would  pay  for  the 
different  kinds  of  wood,  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  m  the  letter 
recently  read,  and  agreeing  to  all  those  terms,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
the  party  that  bid  the  most  would  get  that  timber  and  erect  a  sawmill, 
as  I  recall  it,  manufacture  tlio  tiniber  on  the  reservation,  or  near  the 
reservation.  The  Government  estimates  on  this  timber  did  not  inter- 
est us  particularly,  because  you  })aid  so  much  a  thousand  as  the  tiniber 
was  cut;  and  we  didn't  estimate  the  timber  carefully.  I  sent  some 
men  in  to  look  over  the  countrj^  and  to  see  the  chance  for  logging  and 

getting  out  the  logs  and  the  quality  of  the  timber,  and  then  we  thought 
liat  this  timber  would  be  very  apt  to  so  cheap,  and  w^e  would  feel 
badly  if  we  didn't  have  a  bid  on  it,  and  so  I  sent  in  some  men  and 
made  a  rough  examination  of  the  country  and  the  chance  in  general 
and  thought  it  was  worth  wliile  to  hazard  a  bid  for  that  timber;  and 
I  was  leaving  at  that  time  for  Spokane,  Wash.,  on  some  business,  and 
gave  a  certified  check  or  draft  to  one  of  these — to  either  Mr.  McCrea 
or  Mr.  O'Neill — and  signed  a  blank  form  of  bid  for  liim  to  fill  in  after 
he  had  seen  the  timl)er,  as  to  what  he  thought  the  timber  would  be 
worth,  relying  upon  Ids  judgment  in  the  matter;  but  I  had  told  him 
the  outside  figures  to  which  we  cared  to  go  for  the  timber.  He  took 
a  reconnoissanco  through  the  timber  and  supplemented  the  reports 
which  I  bid  on.  1  had  previously  had  some  men  in  looking  over  the 
country  and  looking  over  the  timber  and  checking  up  the  estimates 
with  the  Government's  estimates,  to  show  that  the  timber  was  there 
which  the  Government  claims — or  if  it  was  more. 
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Q.  Then  you  knew,  in  a  general  way,  at  that  time,  at  the  time  you 
bidy  about  how  much  pine  there  was,  and  about  how  much  hard  wood 
there  was,  and  how  much  pine  there  was,  and  timber  of  different 
character? — ^A.  I  could  not  find  any  hardwood  of  any  consequence; 
there  was  not  any  there,  that  we  found. 

Q.  Then  the  supposedly  estimated  hardwood  was  not  there? — ^A. 
We  couldn't  find  it. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  explain  the  manner  of  those  bids  that  are  recorded 
there  ?  Will  you  explain  them  to  the  committee  ? — ^A.  Well,  we  went 
there  just  witn  one  idea — to  bid  on  white  pine  and  Norway  pine  and 
Jack  pine.  We  went  there  with  one  purpose  in  view — to  buy  the  pine 
timber,  and  we  looked  it  over  ver>-  carefully,  not  thinking  anything 
about  the  hardwood  timber  which  Vas  estimated  by  the  Government 
at  a  considerable  amount. 

Q.  Because  you  didn't  find  it  there? — ^A.  We  didn't  find  it  there; 
it  never  entered  our  mind  that  it  entered  into  the  computation. 

Q.  Because,  if  it  was  not  there,  you  would  not  have  to  pay  for  it  ? — 
A.  That  was  the  idea. 

S.  Well,  go  on. — ^A.  Why,  we  put  in  our  bid,  figuring  what  we 
d  pay  for  the  pine,  and  also,  of  course,  bidding  on  the  hardwood, 
what  we  figured  tnat  would  be  worth,  if  there  should  be  some  there 
that  we  ha^'t  found. 

Q.  Yes,  go  on. — ^A.  That  was  the  wav  our  bid  was  made  out. 

Q.  Now,  then,  as  to  vour — when  the  other  bids  were  made  up 
they  were  made  up  with  substantially  the  same  idea,  to  bid  the 
amount  on  all  the  different  kinds  of  timber? — A.  Of  the  other 
bidders  ? 

Q.  Yes;  all  that  bid. — A.  They  all  seemed  to  have  bid  on  all  the 
tinaber.  There  was  a  bid  by  tlie  Rock  Island  Manufacturing  Co., 
bidding  a  dollar  on  maple,  which  is.  in  my  opinion,  a  fair  price. 
They  could  not  make  anvthing  on  that  maple  if  it  was  given  to 
them;  in  fact,  if  they  macfc  that  price  on  maple  timber  at  that  time 
it  would  be  a  damage  to  a  man  if  ne  had  to  move  it  and  manufacture 
it  into  lumber.  Of  course,  thev  bid  only  a  dollar,  but  judgmg  in  a 
general  way  I  know  very  well  about  this  hardwood,  because  we 
didn't  consider  that  there  was  anv  jrreat  amount  of  hardwood  on 
that,  and  we  didn't  consider  if  it  was  in  there  that  it  would  be  of 
any  considerable  value,  if  that  is  what  you  wish  to  find  out. 

Q.  Yes;  but  how  did  the  other  companies  treat  that? — A.  Well, 
most  of  the  companies  treated  it  the  same  as  we  did. 

Q.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Winton,  what  I  want  to  show  to  this  com- 
mittee, if  it  is  true,  is  this,  that  by  bidding  high  a  very  hi^jh  price 
on  the  hardwood  which  you  believed  not  to  be  there — that  is,  to  be 
grossly  overestimated — and  a  lower  price — that  is,  a  low  price  on  the 

{me,  which  was  grossly  underestimated,  the  effect  apparent  on  the 
ace  of  things  would  be  to  make  a  bid  which  thus  bid  higher  upon 
the  hardwood  and  lower  upon  the  pine — that  is,  low  upon  the  pine — 
would  seeminglv  be  the  highest  bid  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Explain  that;  just  in  your  own  language  explain  to  the  commit- 
tee the  '^joker"  in  other  words;  in  fact,  the  hardwood  proposition. — 
A.  It  seems  to  me  it  must  be  verj"  plain  to  the  committee  from  look- 
ing this  schedule  over. 

Q.  But  put  it  in  the  evidence. — A.  Well,  if  I  should  pay  $10  for 
300,000,000   feet  of    pine  which  was   somewhere — for   300,000,000 
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feet  of  pine— $1    for   10,000,000  feet  of  hardwood,   or  say  $3  for 
10,000,000  feet  of  mixed  hardwood,  I  would  think  it  was  a  very  high 

f)ri('e  to  bid;  it  would  amount  to  $3,000,000  for  the  pine  and  $30,000 
or  the  hardwood;  but  of  course  if  the  pine  should  be  estimated  at 
100,000,000  instead  of  300,000,000,  and  I  should  bid,  we  will  say,  $7 
for  the  pine,  and  the  hardwood  should  be  estimated  at  100,000,000, 
and  I  should  bid  $20  for  the  hardwood,  the  bids  would  be  neariv 
equal  on  the  face  of  them,  but  in  reality  there  would  be  no  equality 
wnatever,  because  when  you  come  to  get  the  timber  the  pine  is  the 
only  timber  you  are  paying  for.  If  you  paid  $100  for  the  hardwood 
that  would  really  make  very  little  difference.  You  are  paying  for 
something  you  don't  get. 

Q.  You  are  paying  for  something  that  you  don't  get? — A.  Yes- 
well,  you  don't  pay  lor  it,  because  you  don't  have  to  pay  for  it. 

Examined  bv  the  Chairman: 

• 

Q.  1  understood  from  your  testimony  awhile  ago  that  in  your  judg- 
ment there  was  no  hardwood  on  that  land  worth  speaking  of?— A. 
Well,  I  wouldn't  say  it  was  not  worth  speaking  of.  ^iy  opimon  would 
be  that  it  would  be  a  very  small  quantity. 

Q.  So  small  that  if  the  bidder,  in  order  to  get  the  desirable  timber, 
would  bid  100  times  the  value  for  all  the  hardwood  there  was  lie 
would  not  lose  very  much? — A.  Well,  I  tliink  that  possibly  those 
figures  would  be  exaggerated — he  wouldn't  bid  100  times,  that  would 
be  too  mucJi;  but  he  could  bid  several  times — a  number  of  times 
what  the  liardwood  was  worth. 

Q.  He  could  easilv  get  back  on  the  low  price  of  the  pine  even  100 
times  tlie  value  of  the  liardwood  ( — A. 

Q.  The  bids  as  tabulated  before  us  show,  in  the  case  of  the  Lyman 
Irwin  Co.,  $10  on  oak  and  $16  (m  elm.  Is  not  oak  wood  more  desir- 
able wocmI  than  elm  ?-  -  A.  1  imagine  there  was  more  oak  on  the  land 
than  elm. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  oak  of  a  liigher  value  than  elm <— A. 
Yes;  generally. 

Q.  The  basswood  $15^ — A.  Well,  that  is  nonsense. 

Q.  The  maple  $20^— A.   Yes. 

Q.  Ash  $25  (  Wouldn't  those  prices  suggest  to  almost  anyone  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  Indder^ — A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  want  to  say 
that. 

Q.  Well,  then,  use  the  judge's  cjuestion,  there  was  a  "joker"  in 
the  l)i<l  ? — A.  Well,  the  bid  on  the  face  of  it  is  nonsense. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  bid  $8.50  for  white  pine;  that  is  less 
than  one-third  of  what  thev  bid  for  ash  ( — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  times  more  per  thousand  is  white  pine  worth  than 
ash,  at  that  time  ^ — A.  Of  course,  I  couldn't  say  that,  because  I  don't 
know  the  nature  of  that  particular  ash  that  was  in  there. 

Q.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference,  is  there? — A.  Oh,  I  have 
never  handled  ash  lumber;  we  consider  it  a  damage  to  have  hanlwood 
mixed  in  where  you  are  manufacturing  pine. 

Q.  Take  maple;  you  may  know  about  that,  because  you  have  said 
it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  have  it  manufactured  into  lumber  and 
haiKlle  it  ^--A.  1  think  so. 

Q.  They  bid  $20  for  a  thing  that  was  worthless  or  nearly  worthless 
and  $8.50,  that  is  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  for  maple  as  for  whit« 
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pine;  now,  what  does  that  suggest  to  \'ou  ? — A.  Well,  it  suggested  to 
me  that  they  didn't  want  us  to  get  that  timber. 

Q.  If  that  is  not  bad  faith  what  is  it  ? — A.  I  think  they  wanted  to 
beat  us  getting  that  timber. 

O.  Is  there  any  reason  wliv  any  person  knowing  very  little  about 
timber  and  timber  values  could  not  see  at  once,  from  this  report  sheet, 
that  the  sale  was  not  an  honest,  fair  sale? — A.  Well,  my  opinion  of 
that,  in  a  casual  way,  is  this:  If  that  is  what  3'ou  want ;  that  it  is  an 
outrage  for  the  Government  to  let  a  thing  of  this  kind  go  on,  and  let  a 
lot  of  us  spend  our  good  money  and  then  not  award  the  timber.  I 
think  the  Government  ought  to  pay  us  back  the  money  wc  s])ent,  or 
else  let  .somebody  have  that  timber. 

Q.  Where  do  you  place  the  blame?  The  Goverimient,  you  know, 
is  an  entity,  not  an  individual,  and  when  you  put  your  linger  on  the 

Where  d 


Government  you  don't  touch  an}'  pei-son.  Where  does  the  blame 
for  this  belong? — A.  Well,  that  is  oretty  hard  to  say;  I  don't  know. 
Only  I  do  know  that  if  I  had  had  Mr.  Ilerrick's  bid  there,  and  they 


for  this  belong? — A.  Well,  that  is  oretty  hard  to  say;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Ilerrick's  bid  there,  and  they 
had  not  given  me  the  timber,  there  would  be  (juite  a  little  trouble 


about  it. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Burch: 

Q.  W^hose  bid,  on  the  face  of  it,  in  your  opinion  as  a  lumberman, 
was  the  liighest  bid  made? — A.  Oh,  the  Herrick  bid. 

Q.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  Mr.  Herrick — Fred  Herrick-  -shouM 
have  had  the  award  of  the  timber  made  to  him  ?—  A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  tliink  that  is  correct  ?-  A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  heard  read  the  report  of  the  logging  supervisor  or 
superintendent,  J.  R.  Farr,  here  this  morning? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  coincide  with  his  conclusions  in  that  respect  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  correct  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Practically  correct  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  better,  in  your  opinion,  considering  the  amount  you 
believe  there  is,  or  was,  of  the  pine  at  tliat  time,  would  his  bid  have 
l>een  than  the  Nichols-Chisholm  Lumber  Co.,  tlie  next  highest  bidder, 
as  I  undei-stand  it,  or  were  not  tliey  the  next  highest  bidder? — A. 
No:  I  was  the  next  highest:  the  next  higliest.  1  guess.  [Witness 
examines  the  report.]  Well,  it  is  impossible  you  see,  because  you 
tabulate  a  little  hardwood  and  a  bid  on  the  hardwood,  and  tabulate  it. 

Q.  Well,  you  believe  the  conclusion  of  Afr.  FaiT,  that  the  bid  was 
$300,000  better  for  the  Indians  than  the  next  higliest  bidder,  being 
yourself? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  in  your  opinion,  if  you  have  an  opinion  on  that,  how 
much  higher  would  it  make  than  the  Nichols-Chisholm  Co. — you 
consider  them  still  a  lower  bidder  than  vourself,  do  vou  not  i — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  then  have  been  ever  more  than  300,000  better,  that 
is,  Ilerrick's  bid,  than  the  Nichols-Chisholm  T.umber  Co.  bid?- -A. 
Without  any  doubt,  it  would. 

Q.  Now,  you  consider  it  was  unfair  to  Herrick,  as  being  the 
highest — these  bids  being  sealed,  etc.,  not  to  have  let  Mr.  Herrick 
have  the  lumber  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  it  necessarily  defeated  the  Indians  out  of  at  least 
$3W),000,000  of  money  that  would  have  been  collected  out  of  this  pine 
from  them'?     I  mean  8300,000  in  excess  of  wluit  you  bid:    in  other 
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connection  with  liis  investigation,  and  part  of  the  matter  that  brought 
us  up  there,  that  is,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  has  given  rise 
to  an  these  subseciuent  ])roceedings,  but  must  not  be  held  as  appli- 
cable to  that  wliicli  was  first  offered.  I  make  this  statement  at  the 
earUest  possible  moment  to  the  committee,  ^ith  the  hope  that  it 
may  answer  all  j)ractical  purposes  as  to  that  testimony. 

Mr.  Graham.  We  were  puzzled  somew^hat  as  to  the  date  to  which 
the  Smith  affidavit  referred  as  compared  with  the  date  of  the  making 
of  the  allotments,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  you  put  the  statement 
in  the  records,  so  that  we  are  no  longer  puzzled  by  it. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  same  connection,  I  desire  to 
offer  in  evidence  a  letter  dated  July  6,  1905,  addressed  to  *'Sani  B. 
Davis,  esq.,  Supendsor  of  Indian  Schools,  care  of  U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
Wliite  Earth,  Alinn.,"  signed  by  *'C.  F.  Larrabee,  Acting  Coramis- 
sioner,"  wliich  letter  recpiests  Mr.  Davis  to  make  a  rough  estimate  of 
the  timber,  and  this  will  throw  light  upon  the  time  when  the  estimate 
was  made.  Unfortunatelv,  1  was  not  able  to  find  in  the  originals  of 
the  Indian  Office  records  that  I  have  here,  the  original  letter  of  which 
this  is  a  photographic  copy,  but  I  promise  the  committee  to  produce 
the  original  before  this  hearing  has  been  concluded. 

HiKrH's  Exhibit  No.  42. 

Dkpautment  of  the  Interior, 

Ofkick  op  Indian  Affairs. 

Washinffton .  July  fi,  V.»ft'> 
Sam   B.   Davis,   Ksq., 

Superviiior  of  I  ml  {an  Sch(}ol}<, 

Care  of  United  Stafo!  Indian  Agent,  White  Earth,  Minn. 

Sir:  On  June  28  you  were  a(lvijse<l  h\  t<»legram  that  separate  rough  eslimate!»  of 
timber  should  be  made  on  tlie  approvc(f  allotments  and  tnbal  lands;  that  the  allm- 
ment,«<  now  being  made  by  Special  Agent  Downs  have  not  been  approved,  and  should 
be  treated  as  tribal  lands. 

You  are  now  advised  that  it  is  projx)sed  to  annul  the  allotments  that  have  reeently 
been  made  by  Agent  Michelet  under  the  Steeners<m  Act  and  rcallot  the  lands;  this 
beoaus«»  of  tlie  general  dissatisfaction  of  the  full-bloods  with  the  lan<ls  allotted  to  them. 
Where  land  is  anything  like  well  timl>ered  with  pine  timber,  it  is  regsuvled  as  much 
more  valuable  than  strictly  agricultural  land,  and  it  is  therefore  much  sought  alter  by 
tlie  Indians— especially  the  more  intelligent  mixed-bloods.  To  the  end  that  the 
timberlands  may  be  more  ecjuitably  divided  among  the  Indians,  it  is  deairahle  tt> 
have  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the  pine  and  hardwood  timber  gn>wing  on  the  tribtl 
lands,  estimated  V>y  40-acre  tracts:  or  in  case  there  is  an  imuaual  amount  of  valuable 
timber  growing  upon  a  few  of  the  10-acre  tract-s.  the  estimate  should  l>e  made  by  fi- 
acre tract*. 

You  are  accordingly  directed  to  make  these  rough  estimates  of  pine  and  hardwood 
timber  on  the  tribal  or  unallotted  lands  as  early  as  practicable,  in  the  manner  above 
suggested.  The  estimates  should  be  prepared  in  schedule  form  (in  duplicates  the 
lands  being  accurately  described,  and  the  amount  of  pine  and  hardwood  timber  kept 
in  seoarate  columns.  One  copy  of  the  sche<lule  should  be  left  with  Agent  Michelet, 
and  Special  Agent  Downs,  and  the  other  transmitted  to  this  office.  Please  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  these  instructions. 

Very  respectfully.  (\  F.  Larrabee. 

Acting  Commutionrr. 

Mr.  Carl.  Do  wo  iinclei*8tancl  that  as  a  withdrawal  of  the  charge 
against  Michelot  having  had  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  timber  on 
each  allotment,  tlie  statement  just  introduced  bv  the  Government  i 

Mr.  Graham.  T  don't  know  whether  it  would  have  that  effect  or 
not.  The  extent  of  it  is  that  it  fixes  the  time  when  this  Mr.  Smith 
is  said  to  have  sold  information,  as  a  time  after  the  making  of  the 
allotments,  so  that  the  information  he  sold  was  not  for  the  purpoae 
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AFTER   RECESS. 

Mr.  Graham.  Before  you  proceed,  Judge  Burch,  I  have  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Chute,  dated  January  26,  1912.  Mr.  Graham  here  read 
the  letter  referred  to  and  same  was  made  a  part  of  the  record  (marked 
Exhibit  41)  as  follows: 

BtmcH's  Exhibit  No.  41. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  January  26 ^  1912. 
James  M.  Graham, 

Chairman  Investigating  Committee^ 

Room,  401  y  Federal  Bldg.^  Minneapolis ^  Minn, 

Dear  Sir:  When  before  your  committee  a  few  days  ago  I  agreed  to  fiimish  the  com- 
mittee a  statement  showing  the  amount  received  for  certain  lands  bought  by  me  on 
the  White  Earth  Reservation  at  the  sale  in  1900.  Upon  examining  our  records  I 
find  it  is  impossible  to  separate  these  lands  from  other  property,  in  which  these  were 
included^  in  a  sale  to  the  Immigration  Land  Co.  in  1904.  I  regret  that  1  can  not  fur- 
nish the  infonnation  desired. 

Yours  respectfully,  R.  H.  Chute. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  Before  proceeding  further,  there  is  a  matter  that  I 
wish  to  bring  clearly  and  pointemy  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
and  anybody  else  who  may  be  interested.  Yesterday ,  Mr.  liimen, 
Inspector  Linnen,  believea  that  the  affidavit  which  he  had  in  his 
possession  of  one  Henry  Smith,  I  think  it  was — Smith  anyhow — bore 
directly 

Mr.  Graham.  Frank  Smith. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  Yes;  Frank  Smith — bore  directly  upon  the  question 
whether  Agent  Michelet  had  in  his  possession  at  the  time  of  the  addi- 
tional allotments  estimates  made  by  the  Government  inspectors 
theretofore,  upon  the  diminished  reservation;  upon  lands  whidi  were 
to  be  allotted.  In  the  hurry  of  our  work  here,  neither  of  us  had  time 
to  carefully  examine  that  and  his  own  attention  probably  was  not 
sufficiently  challenged  to  it  and  it  was  not  until  we  had  offered  the 
affidavit  in  evidence  in  coimection  with  liis  testimony,  that  it  became 
apparent  that  the  estimates  were  made  by  Smith,  and  the  values  he 
mentioned  at  a  subsequent  date,  but 

Mr.  Graham.  A  subsequent  date  to  the  allotment  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  To  the  additional  allotment,  and  could  not  therefore 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  Agent  !Michelet  at  the  time  of  the  additional 
allotment,  and  that  the  estimates  were  made  at  the  time  when 
Agent  Downs  should  make  a  reallotment;  that  is,  for  thejpurposes  of 
reallotment  that  was  to  be  made  by  Agent  Downs.  We  think  we 
have  discovered  that  fact.  So  that  while  the  matter  contained  in 
the  affidavit  in  question  was  strongly  germane  to  the  condition  of 
the  White  Earth  Reservation  at  tms  subsequent  period,  which  we 
believe  to  be  a  matter  that  the  committee  should  know  all  about,  it 
should  not  be  taken  and  considered  by  the  committee  as  the  slightest 
evidence  of  any  such  estimate  being  m  the  possession  of  Special — or 
of  Indian  Superintendent  Michelet  at  the  time  the  additional  allot- 
ments were  going  on.  At  least,  when  they  were  commenced.  Now, 
I  therefore  respectfully  ask  the  committee  that  the  affidavits  remain 
in  connection  with  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Linnen  and  be  considered 
in  connection  with  what  we  have  subheaded  in  the  statement  and 
series  No.  7  as  the  ''Second  Grab/'  to  which  they  wiU  be  as  we  think 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  condition  of  affairs  at  that  time,  or  pos- 
sibly even  a  nirther  subheading  termed  ''The  SatumaUa."  In  other 
words,  they  are  part  and  parcel  with*  the  work  of  Mr.  Linnen  and  in 
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connoction  with  his  investigation,  and  part  of  the  matter  that  brought 
lis  up  there,  that  is,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  has  given  rise 
to  all  these  subseciuent  proceedings,  but  must  not  be  held  as  appli- 
cable to  that  widen  was  first  offered.  I  make  this  statement  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  to  the  committee,  vrith  the  hope  that  it 
may  answer  all  practical  puq^oses  as  to  that  testimony. 

Mr.  Graham.  We  were  puzzled  somewhat  as  to  the  date  to  which 
the  Smith  aflidavit  referred  as  compared  with  the  date  of  the  making 
of  the  allotments,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  you  put  the  statement 
in  the  records,  so  that  we  are  no  longer  puzzled  by  it. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  same  connection,  I  desire  to 
offer  in  evidence  a  letter  dated  July  6,  1905,  addressed  to  **Sam  B. 
Da\ns,  esq.,  Super\asor  of  Indian  Schools,  care  of  l^.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
Wliite  Earth,  Minn.,"  signed  by  **C.  F.  Larrabee,  Acting  Commis- 
sioner," which  letter  requests  Mr.  Davis  to  make  a  rough  estimate  of 
the  timber,  and  this  will  throw  light  upon  the  time  when  the  estimate 
was  made.  Unfortunately,  I  was  not  able  to  find  in  the  originals  of 
the  Indian  Office  records  tbat  I  have  here,  the  original  letter  of  which 
this  is  a  i>hotograpliic  coj)y,  but  I  promise  the  committee  to  produce 
the  original  before  this  hearing  has  been  concluded. 

Ill  kch's  Exhibit  No.  42. 

DKrAUTMENT   OF   THK    InTKIUOR, 

OrvKK  OF  Indian*  Affairs. 

Washinfjton.  July  S,  /%'» 
JSam   H.   Davis.   Enq.. 

Supervisor  of  Ifulinn  Schools, 

Core  of  United  Staff  s  Tad  ion  Agent,  White  Earth,  Minv. 

Sir:  On  June  28  you  were  ad  vise*  1  l)v  telegram  that  separate  n.)ugh  estimau*:'  of 
timber  should  be  made  on  tlie  approvecf  allotments  and  tnbal  lands;  that  thf  allol- 
inent*=i  now  being  made  by  Special  Agent  Downs  have  not  been  approved,  and  .»«liouH 
be  treated  as  trii)al  lands. 

You  are  now  a<l vised  that  it  is  pro|)osed  to  annul  the  allotments  that  have  re<-enily 
been  made  by  Agent  Miohelel  under  the  Steenerson  Act  and  rcallot  the  lands:  Ihi? 
because  of  the  g(»neral  dissatisfaction  of  the  full-bloods  with  the  lands  allotted  to  them. 
Where  iaml  i**  anything  like  well  timl>ered  with  pine  timber,  it  is  regarded  as  much 
more  valuable  than  strictly  agricultural  land,  and  it  is  therefore  much  nought  after  by 
the  Indians — especially  the  more  intelligent  mixed-bloods.  To  the  end  that  the 
timberlands  may  be  more  equitably  divided  among  the  Indians,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the  pine  and  hardwood  timber  growing  on  the  trihil 
lands,  estimated  by  lO-acre  tracts:  or  in  case  there  is  an  unusual  amount  of  valuable 
timber  growing  ui)on  a  few  of  the  40-acre  tracts,  the  estimate  should  l>e  made  by  20- 
acre  tract^s. 

You  are  accordingly  directed  to  make  these  rough  estimates  of  pine  and  hardwood 
timber  on  the  tribal  or  unallotted  lands  as  early  as  practicable,  in  the  manner  above 
suggested.  The  estimates  should  be  prepared  in  schedule  form  (in  duplicate),  the 
lands  being  accurately  described,  and  the  amount  of  pine  and  hardwood  timber  kept 
in  separate  columns.  One  cony  of  the  schedule  should  be  left  with  Agent  Michelei. 
and  Special  Agent  Downs,  and  the  other  transmitted  to  this  office.  Please  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  these  instructions. 

Very  respectfully.  ( ■.  F.  Larrabee, 

Acting  CommiMiottfr. 

Mr.  Carl.  Do  we  understand  tliat  as  a  withdrawal  of  tlio  charge 
against  ifichelet  having  liad  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  timber  on 
each  allotment,  the  statement  just  introduced  bv  the  Government? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  don't  know  whether  it  would  have  that  effect  or 
not.  The  extent  of  it  is  that  it  fixes  the  time  w^hen  this  Mr.  Smith 
is  said  to  have  sold  information,  as  a  time  after  the  making  of  the 
allotments,  so  that  the  information  he  sold  was  not  for  the  purpoee 
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of  enabling  the  buj'er  of  it  to  get  preferential  rights  in  choosing  the 
allotments^  because  the  allotments  had  been  made.  Wliether  it 
would  have  the  effect  you  mention,  I  could  not  say, 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  The  Inspector,  when  he  was  sworn  and  testified 
this  morning,  said  that  the  "appraisals  or  estimates  were  made  before 
that. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  He  testified  that  that  was  his  undei'standing  of  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Would  you  like  to  have  Mr.  Burch's  statement 
read  to  you  again  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  No;  we  undei-stand  it. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Are  you  ready  to  proceeds 

Mr.  Graham.  We  are  readv! 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  now  have  liere,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  orighial  records 
of  the  Indian  Office,  whicii  1  wish  to  show  to  the  committee,  and 
after  the  committee  has  seen  them,  offer  in  evidence  photographic 
copies  of  them.  The  telegram  is  fii-st.  This  is  a  telegram  on  the 
blank  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  dated  ''St.  Paul,  Novem- 
ber 20,''  and  stamped  in  the  corner  ''Nov.  20,  1905,"  addressed  to 
the  Hon.  Francis  Leupp,  Commission  of  Indian  Affairs,  W^\shington, 
D.  C,  and  signed  'Moses  E.  Clapp." 

Am  in  iwoipt  of  tho  followinj^  tolcirrani:  "White  Earth.  Minn.,  Hon.  Moi*(>s  E. 
Clapp.  Bids  on  our  allotment  timber  received  by  au:ent  Mirhelet  not  HUtisfarlory; 
we  aak  you  to  protest  in  our  Iwhalf  ajrainst  aer*eptanre.  Signed  Chiefs  Joseph  Critt, 
William  Parker  Naxme^ev  Dumiy  I^)ne  I)umij«reshiL' 

I  think  it  is  corrupted  in  the  telegram,  which  I  think  the  teleg- 
rapher badly  mutilated. 

I  deem  it  my  duty  to  forward  tKis  to  you,  althnuirh  it  wouhl  really  seem  an  act  of 
superarogation  in  view  of  the  charaeter  of  the  bids. 

MOSEH    E.  Cl.APP. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  may  go  in. 

Hurch's  Exhihit  X(I.  \o. 

[Telegrom.! 

St.  Pal'l,  Minn.,  Xoirmbtr  20. 
Hon.  Vrasvis  I.eupp. 

Commissionrr  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  I).  ('. 

Am  in  re<:eipl  of  following  tele«:ram:  "White  Earth,  Minn.  Hon.  Moses  E.  Clapp. 
Bids  on  our  aUotment  timl>er  received  by  Au;ent  Michelet  n«)t  satisfa<-tory:  we  aak 
you  to  protest  in  our  behalf  aj^inst  acceptance.  Signed,  ( 'hiefs  Joseph  (Yitt,  William 
l^arker  Naxmcgey  Dumiy  Bone  I>umi«j:jreshi«?."  I  deem  it  my  duty  U)  forward  this 
to  you,  although  it  n»ally  would  sjeem  an  act  of  supereroi^^ation,  in  view  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  bids. 

Moses  E.  Clapp. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  The  next  is  u  letter  dated  November  28,  1005, 
addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  signed  ''E.  A. 
Hitchcoek,  Secretaiy,''  and  reads  as  follows: 

I  have  ctmsidered  your  letter  of  tho  27ili  instant,  forwarding?  an  abstract  of  pro]K)8alH 
for  the  purchase  of  the  timl>er  (m  all(>tments  within  the  White  Earth  diminished 
reservation,  inMinne8r)ta.  together  with  re]v>rts  from  the  ajrent  and  general  superin- 
tendent of  logging,  Joseph  R.  Farr,  etc. 

You  express  the  opinion  that  the  prices  offered,  considering  the  pine  timber  as  the 
criterion  in  judg[ing  all  the  bids,  arc  too  low,  and  you  recommend,  in  view  of  the  con- 
funon  of  the  prices  offered,  the  suspicious  lack  of  balance  between  certain  parts  of 
the  same  bids,  whose  totals  would  place  them  in  the  forefront  of  the  competition:  and 
the  further  fact  that  no  bid  on  the  pine  timber  has  reache<l  the  figures  which  had  l>een 
fixed  by  your  office  as  the  minimum  of  acceptability,  that  all  the  bids  be  rejected. 
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Concurring  in  your  views,  the  said  bide  are  hereby  rejectedf  and  all  the  papen 
submitted  are  herewith  returned:  and  you  are  directed  to  return  the  checks  indoeed 
by  tlie  respective  bidders  lo  the  agent  of  the  White  Earth  Agenc>',  with  instnictHm; 
to  f(»rward  them  to  the  persons  from  whom  they  were  received. 
Verj'  respectfully, 

'        E.  A.  Hitchcock,  Secretarif 

Mr.  Graham.  The  exhibit  mav  be  entered. 

ilr.  O'Brien.  I  also  liave  here  a  pile  of  newspapers  published  at 
White  Earth,  Becker  County,  Minn.,  called  the  Tomahawk,  and 
I  shall  read  into  the  record  an  excerpt  therefrom  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  Graham.  How  does  it  become  material? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Well,  for  the  rejison  that  it  shows  the  manner  and 
by  whom  these  bids  were  rejected. 

Mr.  Graham.  An  editorial  or  news  ( 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Well,  it  appears  to  be  half  news  and  half  editorial  in 
its  tone.  It  appears  in  the  last  page  of  the  issue  and  is  headed  '*Can 
not  win  by  misrepresentations." 

Mr.  Graham.  What  is  the  date? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Thursday,  August  30,  1906. 

Mr.  (jRAHAM.  How  long  is  it  ( 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Well,  the  part  that  I  wish  to  read  is  only  one  para- 
graph [hands  newspaper  to  the  committee]. 

Mr.  George.  This  letter.  Exhibit  Xo.  44,  w^as  nearly  a  year  old. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes. 

BuRCHS  Exhibit  Xo.  44. 

Department  op  the  Interior. 

Washingtony  November  23,  2906. 
The  C'oMMissioxER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 

Sir:  I  have  cons«idered  yuiir  l«»tter  <»f  the  27th  instant,  forwarding  an  abstnct  of 
proposals  for  the  purchase  of  the  limber  on  allotmenta  within  the  White  Earth  dimin- 
L*»hed  reservation,  in  Miniie!*ota,  t«»<;ether  with  reports  from  the  agent  and  Gencnl 
Superintendent  of  J.o^inp  Jf>eef>h  R.  Farr,  etc. 

You  express  the  opinion  that  the  prices  offered — considering  the  pine  timber  » 
the  criterion  in  judging  all  the  V.)idt^  are  t<K)  low;  and  you  recommend,  in  view  of 
the  confusinj^  of  the  prices  offered,  the  puepicious  lack  of  balance  between  certiifl 
part**  of  the  same  bids,  whose  total^  would  place  thena  in  the  forefront  <rf  the  com- 
petition, and  the  further  fact  that  no  bid  on  the  pine  timber  has  reached  the  fipw? 
which  had  been  fixed  by  your  office  as  the  minimum  of  acceptability,  that  all  the 
bids  be  rejected. 

(  oncurrin^  in  your  \news.  the  said  bids  are  herebv  rejected,  and  all  the  papen sub- 
mit ted  are  herewith  returned;  and  yiui  are  directed  to  return  the  checks  mclosed  by 
the  n^spective  bidders  to  the  ajreiit  of  the  \Miite  Earth  Agency,  with  instructioD* 
to  forward  them  to  the  person^  from  whom  they  were  received. 
Very  respecrt fully, 

E.  A.  Hitchcock, 

Secrekujf. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  O'Brien,  how  does  this  become  material  or  com- 
petent ?    WHio  could  it  apply  to  other  than  the  person  who  wrote  it! 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Well,  tlie  owner  and  editor  of  the  paper  was  pre- 
sumably the  person  or,  as  we  will  expect  to  prove — I  will  put  it  tliAt 
way — is  tJie  person  who  i^  now  and  for  some  time  has  been  on  the 
White  Earth  Keservation,  the  agent  to  the  Nichols-Chisholm  Lumbtf 
Co.  The  publication  there  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  admis- 
sion on  the  part  of  tlie  agent  of  the  Nichols-Chisholm  Lumber  Co. 
as  to  who  was  responsible  for  having  the  bids  rejected  at  the  attempted 
sale  in  1904,  or,  as  he  states,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  for  it,  I  wish  to 
put  it  in  for  what  it  is  worth. 
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Mr.  Graham.  Well,  if  it  should  ^o  in,  it  seems  to  me  that  more 
than  you  have  marked  ought  to  go  m,  because  there  are  some  .things 
n  it  that  refer  back,  and  could  not  be  understood  unless  some  of  the 
preceding  matter  went  in  also. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  offer  the  entire  article. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  raises  another  question.  Not  so  much  objec- 
tion to  this  particular  thing,  but  if  we  were  to  go  pretty  generally 
into  publishing  newspaper  matters  we  might  get  a  record  that  would 
be  very  bulky,  [Addressing  Mr.  Beaulieu].  Mr.  Beaulieu,  are  you 
f amihar  with  the  article  in  question  i 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  don't  know.  Let  me  look  at  it.  I  am  famihar 
with  the  transaction  anyway. 

Mr.  Graham.  This  Is  the  article  and  this  is  the  paragraph  that  Mr. 
O'Brien  asks  to  go  in  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Beauxieu  (after  reading  the  newspaper  article).  I  have  no 
objection  whatever  about  anything  going  in  regarding  that  particular 
transaction. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  how  much  of  this  would  you  want  in? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Just  whatever  he  wants  to  put  in. 

Mr.  Graha&i.  Providing  that  what  goes  in  is  self-explanatory. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  shall  explain  the  whole  thing  later  on.  When  our 
side  IS  jpresented,  I  shall  show  up  the  whole  thmg. 

Mr.  uraham.  Well,  in  view  oi  that  statement,  you  may  read  into 
the  record  so  much  of  it  as  will  carry  its  own  explanation.  I  think 
you  ought  to  go  farther  back  than  you  indicate,  in  order  that  what 
you  re^  in  may  be  clearlv  understood. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Very  well,  I  will  read  the  first  four  paragraphs: 

There  is  a  vicious  fight  on  for  the  Republican  nomination  to  Gongreas  in  the  sixth 
district,  and  if  the  statements  affecting  the  interest  of  the  Indians  made  bv  Congress- 
man Buckman's  opponent  are  indicative  of  his  other  statements,  he  should  be  rebuked 
by  overwhelming  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  voters  he  attempts  to  mislead. 

In  his  speeches  at  Foley  and  Cokato  0.  A.  Lindbergh  chaiged  Mr.  Buckman  with 
defeating  the  Interior  Department's  scheme  for  a  eale  of  the  timber  on  the  White  Earth 
Reservation  last  fall,  and  stated  that  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  proposed  Bale 
the  lumber  barons  favored  by  Congressman  Buckman  are  now  picking  up  the  Indians' 
timber  in  small  lots  at  small  prices. 

EvBTY  ^^^  ^^^  knows  anything  at  aU  about  the  conditions  on  this  reservation  knows 
the  falsity  of  this  paltry  plav  for  votes  among  those  unfamiliar  with  our  people,  and 
their  relations  to  tne  Federal  Government  and  lumber  manufacturers. 

In  the  first  place^  Congressman  Buckman  did  not  stop  the  sale  contemplated  by  the 
department.  But  if  he  had,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  same  warm  commend- 
ation and  gratitude  from  everv  resident  of  the  reservation  that  is  now  so  unstintedly 
given  United  States  Senator  Ciapp,  who  did  prevent  the  sale.  To  those  even  casually 
mformed  on  the  subject  it  was  patent  that  under  the  plan  proposed  by  the  department, 
competition  in  bidaing  for  tihe  Indians'  timber  would  be  absolutely  impossible.  For 
the  payment  of  a  paltry  $2,500  some  bidder  would  have  enjoyed  an  absolute  monopoly 
of  the  limber  trade  on  tiiis  reservation.  The  Indian  could  have  sold  to  no  one  else, 
and  to  sell  at  all  within  Gve  years  of  the  date  of  approval  of  the  accepted  bid  they 
would  have  been  compelled  to  accept  the  minimum  contract  price,  or  allow  their  tim- 
ber to  stand,  which  would  have  been  a  complete  bar  to  the  improvement  and  cultiva- 
tion of  their  allotments.  Senator  Clapp  bo  forcibly  and  conclusively  showed  this 
feature  to  the  department  that  it  decided  to  reject  all  the  bids  submitted. 

Mr.  O'Bbien.  I  think  that  is  enough  of  the  quotation  to  explain 
what  it  is,  unless  more  of  it  is  required. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  that  is  the  introductory  part.  I  don't  think 
that  anything  beyond  that  is  material. 
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Mr.  O'Brien.  No,  it  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  all  the 
light  we  possibly  can  upon  this  sale,  or  attempted  sale,  how  it  was 
conducted,  and  who  was  responsible  for  the  rejection  of  the  bids. 

Mr.  George.  And  as  to  who  was  the  editor  and  publisher  of  that 
paper  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  think  that  is  in.  It  has  already  been  identified  by 
Mr.  Lynches  testimony  and  Rev.  Porter's  testimony,  the  paper  having 
been  referred  to. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  will  call  Mr.  Gus  H.  Beaulieu;  I  believe  he  has  been 
subpoenaed.     Have  you  been  subpoenaed,  Mr.  Beaulieu  t 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  is  not  necessarv.  The  only  purpose  of  a  subpoena 
is  to  bring  the  person,  and  being  nere,  no  subpoena  is  necessary. 

Gus  H.  Beaulieu,  sworn  by  the  chairman,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Give  us  your  full  name,  Mr.  Beaulieu. — ^A.  Gustaf  H.  Beaulieu. 

Q.  You  reside  at  the  village  of  White  Earth  in  the  White  Earth 
Reservation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? — A.  I  have  lived  there  since 
October  10,  1872. 

Q.  When  did  the  Chippewa  Indians  first  come  to  that  place!— A. 
On  June  14,  1868. 

Q.  So  that  you  got  there  four  years  after  the  first  batch  of  Indians 
came  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  occupation  ? — ^A.  WeU,  I  am  publishing  a 
newspaper  principally,  up  to  White  Earth. 

Q.  Known  as  the  ** Tomahawk?" — A.  That  is  about  all  I  am 
doing  now. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  newspaper  business  Y— 
A.  Since  1903,  April. 

Q.  How  long  in  connection  with  this  particular  paper,  the  "Toma- 
hawk?"—A.  The  ^'Tomahawk,"  I— well,  I  was  the  first  one  that 
organized  the  *' Tomahawk.'' 

Q.  Has  it  been  in  existence  since  1903  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  claim,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  as  I  understand  it,  that  you  are  part 
Indian  ? — A.  Y'^es,  sir. ..... 

Mr.  GRAH^\3f .  That  is  sufficient  identification  of  Mr,  Beaulieu. 

Examination  by  Mr.  Burch: 

Q.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  do  you  recall  the  circumstance  of  certain  lads 
having  been  put  in  for  the  timber  on  the  White  Earth  Iteseiration 
under  the  authority,  or  supposed  authority,  of  the  dapp  rider  of 
1904  *— A.  Very  distinctlv. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  recall  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been 
rejected?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  speak  of  the  bids.  Now  don't  be  too  quick  with  your  answer. 
I  haven't  finished  my  question  yet.  Do  you  recall  the  circumstaDfiB 
of  their  having  been  rejected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  I— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  had  the  effect,  then,  did  it  not,  to  leave  the  pine  timber 
on  the  diminished  reservation  as  well  as  the  r^rration  altogether, 
so  far  as  it  had  been  allotted,  original  and  additional,  in  tha  hiudi 
of  the  Indians  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  understood,  did  you  not,  that  there  was  a  restriction  of  25 
years  upon  thei;'  alienation  upon  these  lands  or  interests  in  them 
unless  they  might  be  declared  as  incompetent  by  the  Secretary  to 
do  business  for  themselves — that  is,  unless  there  should  be  an  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  their  doing  business  for 
themselves? — ^A.  The  lands  or  the  timber — which? 

Q.  Both.  Either. — ^A.  I  understood  that  the  lands  were  in- 
alienable for  25  years,  but  I  understood  that  the  department  could 
at  any  time  issue  an  order  to  have  the  timber  cut. 

Q.  Yes.    That  would  be  by  virtue  of  the  Clapp  rider  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  rather,  of  the  "dead  and  down  act"  or  1904.    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  by?— A.  It  was 

Q.  WeU,  let  me  put  it  in  another  way:  It  had  to  be  done  under 
the  old  '*dead  and  down"  timber  act,  or  else  by  virtue  of  the  Clapp 
rider  of  1904,  did  it  not? — ^A.  The  Clapp  rider  that  you  refer  to, 
I  suppose,  was  the  one  we  know  as  the  Clapp  Act. 

Q.  Oh,  no,  no;  that  is  1906.  Not  the  one  that  is  commonly  known 
as  the  Clapp  Act.  That  is  1906.  We  have  put  in  here  already  the 
Clapp  rider  of  1904,  which  authorized  the  sale  of  timber  und^r  which 
these  few  bids  were  taken — they  had  just  rejected  certam  bids. 
You  knew  that? — ^A.  I  didn't  know  of  the  existence  of  the  Clapp 
rider  at  that  time;  no,  I  didn't. 

Q.  Under  what  disposition  or  what  authority  did  you  suppose 
these  bids  were  received  ? — ^A.  Well,  the  same  as  the  Wisconsin  lands. 
The  same  as  the  bids  for  the  Wisconsin  lands — the  Wisconsin  pine 
lands,  I  mean. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  true.  I  am  informed  by  my  associate  who  has  looked 
it  up,  that  it  was  tne  same  method  as  tnat  pursued  in  Wisconsin. 
Of  course,  it  had  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  law  for  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  or  at  least  the  White  Earth  Indian  lands,  something 
covering  tne  White  Earth  Indian  lands  in  Minnesota.  So  you  were 
not  aware  then  that  these  bids  were  under  this  Clapp  rider  or  1904  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  wasn't. 

Q.  You  did  not  know,  then,  that  the  timber  might  be  sold  by  the 
Interior  Department  ? — ^A.  Well,  that  was  my  understanding  or  it — 
that  it  could  be. 

Q.  What  was  your  understanding  of  the  authority  for  doing  it? — 
A.  My  understanding  of  the  authority  was  that  it  was  under  some 
law  tnat  had  been  passed,  which  applied  not  only  to'  the  White  Earth 
Reservation,  but  to  all  the  Indians  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  examine  you  upon  a  question  of  law. — 
A.  That  is  what  you  asked  me. 

(J.  Well,  that's  sU  right.  I  won't  pursue  that  anv  further.  Now, 
is  it  true,  or  is  it  not  true,  that  you  and  others  set  about  the  securing 
of  some  authority  of  law  or  some  act  of  Congress  which  should 
enable  the  Indians  who  had  received  allotments  to  sell  under  certain 
conditions — alienate  their  allotments — did  you  not  set  about,  in 
connection  with  others,  to  secure  the  passage  of  some  such  act? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  rejection  of  these  bids? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did,  with  the 
Chippewas  of  White  Earth. 

Q.  Now,  I  speak  of  this  as  seeking  to  show  by  your  testimony, 
which  I  think  1  can  do,  that  you  were  one  of  those  who  started  about 
the  work  which  eventuated  in  the  Clapp  rider  of  1906.  Is  thac  cor- 
rect!^— A.  I  was  one  of  the  parties,     i  just  stated  so. 
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Q.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  find  out.  Will  you  tell  me  wiio  first 
suggested  the  securing  of  some  such  law,  do  you  know? — ^A.  Do  you 
want  me  to  go  on  and  state  how  it  was  su^ested  ? 

Q.  Yes;  if  you  prefer  to  use  your  own  language  and  let  it  go  with- 
out questioning,  i  have  no  objection  to  it,  or  I  can  ask  you  questions 
or  interrupt  you  if  I  need  to. 

At  this  time  Mr.  C.  D.  O'Brien,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  appeared  in 
the  coui-t  room  and  made  the  following  statement  to  the  conmiittee: 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  will  have  to  present  myself  to  the  committee. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  I  am  counsel 
for  the  witness  on  the  stand.  On  account  of  my  friendship  for  him 
I  will  take  the  liberty,  if  the  committee  will  permit  me  to  do  so,  to 
ask  him  a  question  or  two.     Let  him  answer  m  his  own  way. 

Mr.  BuucH.  Who  is  trying  to  restrict  him?  Has  anyhnody  tried 
to  restrict  liim  ? 

Mr.  (jRAHAM.  Just  a  minute,  gentlemen.  The  usual  rule  ou^ht 
to  be  observed  here.  If  Judge  Burch  wants  to  direct  his  attention 
to  a  particular  matter,  he  has  a  right  to  an  answer  of  that  particular 
matter,  but  afterwards  the  witness  will  have  a  right  to  explain  fully. 

Mr.  EtuRCii.  Now,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  will  you  proceed? 

The  Witness.  What  was  the  last  question? 

Q.  I  said:  Proceed  in  your  own  way,  and  if  I  desire  to  direct  your 
attention  to  something,  1  may  interrupt. — A.  Well,  before  any  ques- 
tion whatever  arose  regardbig  the  sale  of  Indian  timber,  I  was  at 
Washington,  and  they  had  made  or  they  had  passed  a  law  several 
years  before,  but  I  think  it  was  two  years  before,  which  enabled  the 
department  to  sell  inherited  lands. 

Q.  Was  that  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary? — A.  Congress 
passed  that  law  with  the  approval 

Q.  That's  right. — A.  The  sales  was  so  unsatisfactory  upon  the 
reservation  that  during  the  winter  I  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Hender- 
son  

Q.  D.  B.  Henderson,  attorney  ? — ^A.  D.  B.  Henderson,  attorney,  at 
Washington,  who  had  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  Oklahoma 
affairs,  and  he  said  thev  had  had  the  same  trouble  down  there.  So 
we  drew  up  a  bill  whicli  provided  that  the  allottees  upon  the  Whit« 
Earth  Resei-vation  could  sell  their  lands  and  timber,  but  the  bUl  pro- 
vided that  there  would  be  a  commission  appointed  before  whom  the 
sales  and  all  other  transactions  would  be  conducted,  and  Mr.  Steene^ 
son  had  charge  of  that  bill,  and  it  failed  to  pass. 

Q.  You  mean  that  you  did  take  action  to  nave  this  done  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  took  action.     Mr.  Steenerson  had  charge  of  the  bill  and 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  year? — A.  It  was  in 

Q.  The  rejection  had  been  in  1905,  hadn^t  it  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  in 
1905. 

Q.  Congn»ss  would  meet  in  December  then? — ^A.  It  was  in  1905. 
Anyway,  it  was  after  the  hohdays.  I  didn't  go  down  until  after  the 
holidays,  and  ilr.  Steenerson  told  me  that  he  had  presented  the 
matter,  but  he  said  there  was  just  one  man  who  objected  to  it  in  the 
Indian  Committee,  but  he  said:  '*It's  in  pretty  good  shape  now  and 
we'll  trv'  it  next  vear.*'  So  in  the  followmg  year  I  went  down  theie 
again  aft^r  the  Kohdays,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Olapp — ^I  went  and  saw 
Senator  Clapp,  and  aked  liim  if  he  would  introduce  the  same  bill  in 
the  Senate,  and  my  recollection  is  that  he  introduced  a  bill  identically 
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the  same  as  the  one  that  we  had  drawn  up  for  Steenerson  to  introduce. 
It  had  in  there  a  commission  which  proposed — that  is,  the  duties  of 
the  commission  would  have  been  to  see  that  all  the  transactions — 
that  is,  the  sale  of  Indian  lands  or  timber  would  be  before  an  agent  or 
a  commission  composed  of  the  Indian  agent,  a  missionary,  and  a 
member  of  the  tribe ;  and  so  after  the  bill  was  introduced  and  nad  been 
published  throughout  the  country,  Mr.  Birkett,  from  Mahnomen, 
came  down  to  TVashinffton,  and  he  had  been  sent  down  there  I  believe 
by  the  commercial  club,  he  said.  So  we  worked  together  at  the  bill, 
and  they  proposed  going  before  a  court  of  record — they  proposed  to 
amend  the  bul  so  the  Hidians  would  go  before  a  court  of  record — 
that  would  be  the  Minnesota  district  court,  or  would  be  the  official 
district  court.  Any  court  of  record — and  that  wasn't  satisfactory, 
but  finally  Mr.  Birkett  induced  Senator  Clapp  to  amend  the  bill  so 
as  to  apply  to  mixed  bloods  only. 

Q.  Aault  ? — ^A.  Adult  mixed  Jbloods,  and  I  beUeve  the  commercial 
club  of  Detroit  took  the  same  position.  I  know  there  were  telegraph 
messages  arrived  at  Washington  to  the  different  Members  of  Congress 
urging  them  to  stand  by  the  bill.  But  the  bill  that  the  reservation 
people  wanted  was  a  bill  to  have  a  commission  before  whom  all  trans- 
actions would  be  made. 

Q.  Did  you  acquiesce  in  that  as  one  interested  in  the  reservation  ? — 
A.  Acquiesce  in  whick? 

Q.  In  the  Birkett  proposal? — ^A.  Oh,  I  objected  to  it  for  some  time; 
but  rather  than  have  the  bill  defeated  entirely  I  finally  consented  to  it. 

Q.  Was  there  great  opposition  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservation  to 
the  first  proposition  that  you  made  ? — ^A.  Well,  yes ;  there  was  con- 
siderable opposition  among  the  commercial  clubs. 

Q.  Didn  t  the  Detroit  Record,  for  instance,  make  great  opposition 
to  you  in  regard  to  that  and  certain  charges  ? — A.  I  Imow  the  Detroit 
Record  took  a  position  opposite  to  the  one  I  had  taken. 

Q.  Well,  now,  did  that  bill  readily  pass?  You  say  it  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Clapp  in  the  Senate  and  Representative  Steenerson 
in  the  House  as  independent  bills  ? — A.  Well,  1  believe  the  bill  eventu- 
ally became  an  amendment  to  the  Indian  appropriation  bill. 

Q.  Yes.  I  was  asking  you  if  that  bill  readily  passed.  Were  you 
there  during  that  winter? — ^A.  I  was  there;  but  of  course  I  had  no 
WOT"  of  knowing  whether  it  readily  passed  or  not.     I  know  it  passed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  opposition? — A.  Well, 
none  from  the  Indian  Office,  because  I  talked  witn  Mr.  Leupp  about  it. 

Q.  Any  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior? — A.  Well,  I  didn't  talk 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  about  it. 

Q.  You  were  the  publisher  and  editor  of  this  Tomahawk  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Published  at  White  Earth,  Minn.  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  man  at  Mahnomen  by  tlic  name  of  J.  E. 
Beum? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  J.  E.  Beum,  Mahnomen,  Minn.  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  he.  a  lawyer? — A.  An  attorney.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  lie  reside  there  at  tliat  time — well,  I  will  say,  did  he  reside 
there — well,  did  he  reside  there  previous  to  April  19,  1906  ? — A.  Well, 
I  couldn't  say  positively  now. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  publication  of  a  letter  from  Representative 
Steenerson,  of  tliat  district,  at  that  time,  to  this  Mr.  Beum,  respect- 
ing tliis  bill? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can't  recall  it  now.     No,  sir. 
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Q.  Well,  do  you  know  whether  you  were  at  home  on  April  19  ? — A. 
Wliether  I  was  at  home  ? 

Q.  Yes;  as  early  as  April  19  of  that  year?— A.  What  year  was  itf 
1905  ? 

Q.  1906,  the  spring  of  1906.— A.  Well,  now;  I  coxildn't  say. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  beauUeu,  I  wiU  place  in  your  hands  a  copy  of  the 
Tomahawk. — A.  I  could  tell,  I  presume. 

Q.  What  I  beheve  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Tomaliawk. — A.  WeU,  you 
ought  to  know  something  about  the  Tomahawk.  You  have  heard 
enough  about  it,  and  talked  enough  about  it. 

Q.  You  are  very  much  mistaken.  I  never  say  anytliing  about  it. 
It  doesn^t  disturb  me  in  the  slightest  degree.  It  is  the  letter  on  the 
preceding  part  of  it.  It  is  the  letter  from  Mr.  Steenerson. — A.  I 
want  to  read  it  all  so  that  I  will  know. 

Q.  All  right,  suit  yourself.  Take  your  time — all  the  time  there 
is. — A.  I  believe  I  was  absent  at  Wasnington  at  the  time,  because  I 
would  judge  so  from  the  article  that  appears  here 

Mr.  Graham.  A  Uttle  louder. 

The  Witness.  I  beheve  I  was  absent  at  the  time,  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Graham.  At  the  time  this  article  was  written  or  at  the  time 
sometliing  referred  to  in  it  occurred,  do  you  mean  ? 

The  Witness.  At  the  time  which? 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  you  were  absent  at  the  time  the  article  in 
question  was  written,  or  at  the  time  that  something  referred  to  in 
tne  article  happened? — A.  No,  I  mean  at  the  time  the  article  was 
published. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  You  don't  claim — I  don't  care  for  the  whole  article. 
I  am  only  seeking  for  the  letter,  the  letter  from  Mr.  Steenerson  to 
Mr.  Beum,  which  appeared  in  jour  paper  and  was  thus  made  public. 
Do  I  understand  you  to  disclaim  all  knowledge  of  the  letter,  wnether 
it  was  actually  there  and  published  or  not  ? 

The  Witness.  Oh,  no;  I  don't  say  that,  because  it  never  was 
published  in  that  paper  unless  I  allowed  it  to  bo  pubUshed. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  must  have  known  of  this  letter  and  that  it  was 
a  genuine  letter?— A.  Well,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that;  I  must 
have  known  of  it. 

Q.  You  tliink  you  can  safely  say  it  was  a  genuine  letter  and  that 
Mr.  Steenerson  did  write  that  letter  to  Mr.  Beum  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Graham.  If  he  wasn't  there  at  the  time,  he  may  have  seen  the 
letter  afterwards. 

Mr.  BuRCu.  You  feel  particularly  sure  of  that  identification;  that 
is,  the  best  of  your  recollection  that  that  letter  was  authentic? 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  didn't  have  the  original;  I  had  the  copy  of 
it;  I  am  auite  positive  of  that. 

Q.  Well,  I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  the  letter,  but  if  the 
committee  would  desire  to  see  it  first 

Mr.  Grauam.  I  don't  think  we  care  to  read  it;  Mr.  Beaulieu  has 
accepted  the  responsibility  for  it. 

Mr.  Burch  reads  letter  to  the  committee,  as  follows: 

J.  E.  Beum,  Esq., 

Mahnomen y  Minn. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  and  have  also  received  sevenl 
letters  from  perponw  in  that  locality,  all  urj^ing  my  support  for  Uie  measure  looking  to 
the  removal  of  reHtrictions  on  alienation  of  lands  of  mixed  bloods  and  such  full-blood 
Ghippewas  as  may  be  capable  of  handling  their  own  affairs. 
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It  seeiDB  to  be  the  impression  that  I  am  opposed  to  this  measure,  or  at  least  not 
favoring  it  as  much  as  in  my  power.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Birkett  has 
been  spreading  this  report,  for  I  can  easilv  understand  that  he  was  a  little  dissatisfied 
with  the  action  of  the  House  in  passing  tne  Burke  bill  and  nothing  more. 

Now,  I  desire  to  explain  to  you  exactly  what  the  situation  is  with  reference  to  these 
bills  in  this  Congress.  The  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  are  in  harmony  with 
the  views  of  the  department  upon  this  question  of  remo\'ing  the  restrictions,  and  the 
commiadoner  and  tne  Secretary  of  the  Interior  both  inaipt  that  they  should  not  part 
with  the  power  of  granting  or  refusing  this  restriction  in  cases  presented  to  them. 
For  this  reason  the  Burke  bill  was  recommended  by  the  House  committee  and  passed, 
and  this  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  any  case  that  he  deems  proi)er 
to  remove  the  restrictions;  it  is  left  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Last  year  and  the  ytt&T  before  this  was  all  that  was  asked  by  the  towns 
adjoining  the  White  Earth  Reservation.  lately,  however,  a  demand  has  come  both 
from  people  living  near  the  reservation  that  the  power  of  removing  or  retaining  the 
restrictions  should  be  taken  from  the  Interior  Department  and  vested  in  the  courts. 
Mr.  Beaulieu  and  Mr.  Birkett  suggested  that  such  a  provision  be  attached  to  the 
Indian  appropriation  bill,  and  I  informed  them  that  it  could  not  be  done,  because  the 
committee  was  opposed  to  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  House  has  a  rule  that  no  new  legislation  shall  go  on  an  appro- 
priation bill  and  the  Senate  has  no  such  rule,  and  when  new  legislation  is  put  on  the 
appropriation  bills  in  the  Senate  it  may  under  the  rules  of  tlie  House  remain,  but  it 
can  not  originally  be  put  on  in  the  House.  For  this  reason  I  made  no  further  effort  to 
secure  a  provision  in  the  Indian  appropriation  bill,  and  for  the  further  reason  that 
Senator  Clapp,  who  favored  the  idea  of  taking  the  power  away  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  grivini?  it  to  the  courts,  said  that  he  would  propose  such  an  amendment 
to  the  appropriation  bill  in  the  Senate.  I  understand  he  has  secured  such  an  amend- 
ment. Under  the  regular  procedure,  when  the  appropriation  bill  comes  back  to  the 
House  a  motion  will  be  made  to  nonconcur  in  the  Senate  amendments  and  to  ask  for 
a  conference.  Thereupon  the  Speaker  will  appoint  Mr.  Sherman,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs;  Mr.  Curtis,  the  ranking  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican side,  and  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Texas,  the  ranking  member  on  llie  Democratic  side, 
as  conferees,  and  these  three  men  will  meet  with  three  Senators,  including  Senator 
Clapp,  and  they  will  discuss  the  question  of  whether  the  Senate  amendments  shall 
remam  in  the  bill  or  not.  Now,  I  want  you  to  understand  that  you  wuld  no  more  pass 
a  bill  taking  this  power  away  from  the  Secretary  in  the  present  House  of  Representa- 
tives than  you  could  fly.  The  Indian  Affairs  Committee  is  opi)<)8cd  to  it  and  the 
department  is  naturally  opposed  to  it  and  you  could  not  get  such  a  measure  on  the  cal- 
endar; 80  that  the  only  pNossible  way  to  get  the  House  to  consent  to  such  a  measure 
would  be  in  the  way  that  is  now  in  pn)gress;  that  is,  by  attaching  it  in  the  Senate  to  an 
appropriation  bill  and  thereby  bring  it  into  conference. 

1  have  already  spoken  to  tne  members  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee  and  shall 
personally  urge  upon  both  Mr.  Sherman  and  Mr.  Curtis  the  advisability  of  agreeing 
to  Senator  Clapp's  provision  as  applied  in  Minnesota,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  done. 
With  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
AfiEairs  opposed  to  this  idea,  you  can  easily  see  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter.  1 1  effects 
the  power  of  the  department  and  all  the  departments  are  jealous  of  their  power.  I 
have  been  thus  exposit  in  the  matter  for  the  reason  that  I  wished  you  and  the  other 
people  of  Minnesota  to  understand  the  situation.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Birckett,  because  I  did  not  propose  to  waste  time  by  introducing  the  original  bill 
in  the  House,  got  the  impression  that  I  did  not  favor  the  meausre.  I  told  nim  that 
we  had  passed  the  Burke  bill  in  the  House  and  that  was  all  that  could  be  done,  unless 
it  went  in  on  the  appropriation  bill  and  was,  so  to  speak,  forced  upon  the  House,  and 
that  he  would  have  to  look  to  Senator  Clapp  for  a  carrying  out  of  that  plan. 

I  hope  you  and  the  other  people  in  that  locality  will  understand  exactly  what  the 
situation  is,  and  that  if  this  proposition  can  not  become  a  law  when  it  is  attached  as  a 
Senate  amendment  to  the  appropriation  bill,  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  it  through 
any  other  way. 

I  am,  yours,  very  sincerely,  H.  Steenbrson. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  We  have  already,  some  time  ago,  in  the  first  series  of 
hearings  before  the  committee  at  Washington,  read  the  so-called 
Clapp  Act,  which  is  not  an  act,  except  in  the  sense  that  it  was  not 
enacted,  into  the  record,  as  it  is,  namely,  a  rider  upon  the  Indian 
appropriation  bill  of  1906,  approved  June  21,  1906,  whereas  this 
issue  of  the  Tomahawk — (with  the  letter  not  being  dated  in  the 
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article;  evidently  that  was  left  to  the  publication  of  the  article) — is 
dated  April  19,  1906.  So  it  will  be  seen,  as  foretold  by  Representa- 
tive Steenerson,  in  the  manner  of  its  passage,  the  Clapp  rider  of 
1906  became  law  and  took  effect.  Whether  m  conference  the  same 
things  he  foretold  as  being  Uable  to  occur  did  occur  or  not  I  don't 
know,  but  of  course  it  follows  that  the  House  Committee  were  opposed 
to  it;  that  some  one  of  the  three  conferees  must  have  yielded;  I 
mean  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  Senate  conferees,  in  order  that  it 
should  be  retained  upon  the  bill. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  appears  on  page  16  pt  these  hearings.  We  wiU 
let  that  come  in  for  further  reference;  proceed. 

Q.  Have  you,  Mr.  BeauUeu,  at  any  time  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
Conmionwealth  Lumber  Co  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  Minnesota  organization? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  company  evolved  or  was  changed  into  the  Nichols-Chis- 
holm  Lumber  Co.  ?— A.  Did  you  ask  me  if  I  Jiad  been  employedby 
the  Conmionwealth  Lumber  Co.  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  I  never  was  employed  by  the  Commonwealth 
Lumber  Co. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  employed  by  the  Nichols-Chisholm  Lumber 
Co.  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  still  so  employed  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  could 
say  I  am  really  employed  now. 

'Q.  Do  you  draw  a  salary  or  compensation  from  them  for  any  pur- 
pose?— A.  Well,  I  have  been  drawing  a  salary  this  year,  a  small 
salary. 

Q.*How  much  is  it? — ^A.  $100  per  month. 

Q.  How  far  back  does  your  employment  with  the  Nichols-Chis- 
holm Lumber  Co.,  or  its  members — stockholders — date? — ^A.  Well, 
I  can't 

Q.  When  did  you  begin,  in  1904  or  1903? — ^A.  I  can't  recall  now 
just  how  far  bacK. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  interested  in  obtaining  contracts  for  them 
somewhat  in  advance  of  the  appropriation  or  the  passage  of  the 
Clapp  rider  of  1906,  were  you  not? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  their  employ  at  the  time  you  were  in  Wadi- 
ington  in  1906?— A.  In  1906? 

Q.  Well,  yes,  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1906  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  had 
been  looking  after  some  matters  for  them  previous  to  that  time; 
that  is,  inherited  lands. 

Q.  Yes,  exactly;  on  the  reservation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  lands  tliat  could  have  been  passed  by  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  under  tliis  previous  act — in  obtaming  lands  that 
could  have  been  nurcliased  by  the  approval  of  the  Secretary?— 
A.  That  is,  if  tlie  oecrotary  approved  oi  them,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  aft<»r  the  probate  proceedings  had  been  completed?— 
A.  I  don't  recall  now  whether  tney  had  to  go  through  the  probate 
proceedings  or  not;   I  presume  so;   I  can't  say;   I  don  t  know. 

Q.  You  call  it  "inherited  lands?'' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tliat  is  lands  that  had  passed  at  the  death  of  some  allottee  U) 
the  proper  legal  descendant,  under  the  laws  of  Minnesota  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  descendant,  through  their  own  action — that  is  the 
actJon  of  the  court  in  adjudging  who  the  heir  was,  and  the  action  of 
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the  heir  in  conveying,  or  by  reason  of  tlie  administrator  conveying — 
could  be  passed  to  somebody  else  under  the  law  you  speak  of? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  don't  remember  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  to 
apnrove  of  the  action  of  the  probate  court  ? — A.  Well 

Q.  No  matter  if  you  don  t  know;  it  is  a  mere  Question  of  law, 
anyhow;  you  heed  not  testify  to  it  if  you  don't  recollect  it;  it  is  all 
right. — ^A.  If  you  want  me  to  testify— — 

Q.  I  don't  care  about  it;  if  you  know  it,  it  is  all  right,  and  if  you 
don't  it  is  ail  right. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  have  it  one  way  or  the  other  and  make  progress. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  I  know  about  the  law. 

Q.  How  longprior  to  1906  had  you  been  in  their  employ  for  that 
purpose  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  Almost  immediately  after  the  passage  of 
the  act — that  is  within  a  year  anyhow — the  act  passed  m  1902,  I 
think. 

Q.  1902,  yes.  Then  you  continued  in  their  employ  up  to  the  time 
that  the  Clapp  rider  was  passed,  did  you  not,  for  that  purpose  ? — A. 
Well,  I  don't  want  to  say  tnat  I  continued  in  their  employ  exclusively, 
because  I  was  employed  by  everybody;  I  was  lookmg  after  the  in- 
herited lands  of  the  Indians  for  everybody. 

Q.  But  you  had  a  regular  compensation  or  salary,  did  you  not, 
during  that  time? — A.  1  can't  recall  that  I  had  a  compensation  at 
that  tmie,  no,  sir;  not  for  some  time  afterwards. 

Q.  But  you  were  interested  for  them  at  the  time  you  were  in  Wash- 
ington ? — A.  No,  I  was  not  interested  at  the  time  I  was  in  Washington. 

Q.  Well,  go  on. — A.  I  was  down  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 

fetting  a  jurisdictional  act  to  enable  the  Indians — the  Mille  Lac 
ndians — to  go  in  the  Court  of  Claims  with  the  claim  that  they  had 
against  the  Government. 

Q.  But  you  took  action  in  regard  to  the  Steenerson  and  Clapp  bill 
that  eventuated  in  the  Clapp  rider? — A.  The  Steenerson  act  was 
simply  an  incident  of  my  trip  down  there. 

Q.  That  is  it;  that  is  my  understanding.  Well,  now  during  that 
time  and  previous  to  that  time  you  had  been  engaged  for  compensa- 
tion of  some  kind,  whenever  you  could,  to  pick  up  these  inlierited 
descriptions  for  the  Nichols-Chisholm  Lumber  Co?— A.  Well,  not 
exclusively  for  the  Nichols-Chisholm  Co.  I  was  interested  with  the 
company  at  that  time  on  the  reservation,  and  whenever  a  person 
wanted  to  buy  anv  land  they  would  send  up  to  me;  not  only  the 
Nichols-Chisholm  Lumber  Co.,  but  a  great  many  others  would  send 
it  to  me,  and  I  would  file  their  bids  for  them,  at  the  agency  office. 

Q.  Were  you  interested  in  picking  up  lands  for  them  at  the  time 
the  protest  was  made  against  the  oivision  of  the  Ilerrick  bid  ? — A. 
Will  you  let  me  tell  you  all  about  the  Herrick  bid  ? 

Q.  Surely;  we  want  it. — A.  Well,  one  afternoon  I  was  sitting  in 
my  oflSce,  and  Ben  Fairbanks,  I  think  it  was,  came  up  with  Mr. — 
came  there  with  somebody  else,  and  he  sliowed  me  a  small  advertise- 
ment probably  about— not  to  exceed  that  long  [indicating]  and  about 
that  same  width — « — 

Mr.  Graham.  That  would  be  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  and 
the  width  of  a  column  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  it  advertised  for  sale  all  the  allotted  timber  on 
the  White  Earth  Reservation,  and  of  course  that  created  a  good  deal 
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of  excitement  among  us.  We  started  right  down;  we  consulted  with 
each  other  and  called  a  little  council — a  meeting — and  Ben  Fairbanks 
and  myself,  and  somebody  else — I  can^t  recall  who  it  was  now — were 
appointed  at  this  meeting  to  go  to  St.  Paul  and  make  a  protest  to 
Senator  Clapp  and  ask  him  to  prevent  that  sale.  So  we  came  down 
here  and  we  met  Senator  Clapp  and  told  him  why  we  objected  to  it; 
we  said  that  we  had  been  iniormed  by  the  Chippewas  at  Wisconsin 
that  they  were  steaUng  everything  from  them  that  way;  in  fact  were 
stealing  them  blind,  the  way  the  man  told  us. 

Q.  Who  ? — A.  The  Steams  Lumber  Co.  and  Fred  Herrick.  So  we 
went — Senator  Clapp  would  do  all  he  could.  Then  we  met  them  two 
or  three  days  afterwards,  by  appointment;  we  met  Senator  Clapp, 
and  we  had  in  the  meantime  notified  Mr.  Nichols  about  this  and 
asked  him  to  assist  us  to  get  the  Mumesota  lumbermen  to  protest 
against  this  sale,  because  it  was  against  their  interests  as  well  as  ours, 
and  so  quite  a  number  of  the  lumbermen — I  don't  remember  who 
they  were — met  Senator  Clapp  at  the  Merchants  Hotel,  and  Mr. 
Fairbanks  and  myself  were  present;  and  they  talked  about  this  mat- 
ter, and  we  had  this  advertisement;  and  after  we  had  talked  quite 
awhile  the  lumbermen  made  their  statements,  and  finally  Senator 
Clapp  says,  ''Well,"  he  says,  "I  think  the  people  most  interested 
should  be  heard  from."  So  I  got  up  and  stated  my  objections  to  the 
proposed  sale,  and  I  objected  to  the  sale  on  account  of  what  had  taken 
place  in  Wisconsin,  where  the  Indians  claimed  they  were  being 
robbed  right  and  left. 

Q.  By  the  Steams  Lumber  Co.  and  Herrick? — A..  And  Herrick, 
yes,  sir.  And  so  we — Senator  Clapp — immediately  sent  a  telegram 
and  he  said:  ''I  expect  to  go  down  to  Washington  in  a  week  or  so, 
and  I  shall  go  and  call  upon  Secretary  Hitchcock  as  soon  as  I  arriye 
there  and  protest  against  tliis,  and  the  President,  if  necessary."  So 
he  telegraphed  down,  as  I  say,  sent  a  telegram  off  immediately; 
and  several  weeks  after  that,  I  should  judge  a  couple  or  three  weeks 
after  that,  wo  met  Senator  Clapp  again.  We  heard  from  him;  I 
don't  recollect  now  whether  we  met  him  or  heard  from  him 'first; 
that  he  had  been  down  and  seen  the  Secretary  and  that  there  would 
be  no  action  taken.  I  think  the  Secretary  said:  "We  will  allow  the 
matter  to  proceed,  the  sale  to  proceed,  but  we  will  accept  no  bids, 
no  matter  what  the  bids  are;  we  \\ill  accept  none."  He  said  that  is 
what  the  Secretary  told  him,  and  so  they  allowed  the  advertisement 
to  go  on,  which,  by  the  way»  was  charged  to  the  Chippewas;  all  the 
expenses  were  charged  to  the  Chippewas  in  Minnesota,  several 
hundred  dollars,  and  -they  came  up  to  White  Earth,  Mahnomen 
County.  Fred  Herrick  had — no,  they  had  extended  the  time  for  two 
weeks;  they  extended  it  a  little  longer. 

Q.  Tliey  extended  it  twice,  didn't  they? — A.  I  don't  know  about 
how  long  they  extended  it.  It  was  going  to  be  sold  in  two  weeks 
from  the  first  udvertisemcnt. 

Q.  But  tlie  bids  were  not  received  for  more  than  two  months  after 
that  ? — A.  I  don't  know  how  long  it  was;  it  was  sometime  afterwards. 
Then  Fred  Herrick  came  up,  and  several  others,  and  he  came — well, 
Fairbanks  and  myself  had  taken  an  active  part  in  opposition  to  this 
sale  with  the  others,  and  he  came  to  Fairbanks  and  asked  him  how 
much  he  would  take  to  let  the  thing  go  through. 
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Q.  Who  did,  Herrick? — A.  Well,  I  understood  Herrick  was  the 
one,  but  when  I  got  to  the  agency  office  to  hear  the  bids  accepted, 
Weyerhaeuser,  young  Weyerhaeuser,  came  to  me  and  said,  *'Say,  Gus^ 
you  had  better  let  this  thing  go  through;  we  will  make  it  all  right 
with  you."  Ben  Fairbanks  had  previously  told  me  they  had  come  to 
him.  I  said  *'We  will  not  do  anything  of  the  kind."  I  said  ^*We 
are  not  for  sale."  And  so  the  bids  went  through;  nothing  else  was 
done.  We  knew — we  had  received  previous  knowledge,  though,  or 
information — that  those  bids  would  be  rejected,  so  we  didn't  care 
how  they  went. 

Q.  You  say  the  Nichols-Chisholm  Lumber  Co.  assisted  vou  in  taking 
this  action  against  the  closing  of  this  bill  ? — ^A.  In  fact  all  the  Minne- 
sota lumbermen.  Well,  they  did  take  action  to  try  to  prevent  the 
sale.     I  don't  know  what  they  did,  but  they  came  down  to  St.  Paul. 

Q.  To  the  Merchants  Hotel? — ^A.  To  the  Merchants  Hotel.  But 
afterwards  they  went  up  on  the  reservation  and  put  in  their  bids,  just 
the  same. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  how  you  accounted  for  the  fact  that  they 
assisted  you  at  your  request,  in  attempting  to  stop  this,  and  yet  toot 

Sart  in  the  bid. — ^A.  Of  course  I  can  t  account  lor  that  myself.  I 
on't  know. 

Q.  Well,  listen.  You  knew  the  gentleman  on  the  stand  here,  Mr. 
Winton — ^you  knew  the  Wintons,  (udn't  you? — ^A,  At  that  time? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  didn't  you  even  know  them  by  reputation  at  that  time  ? — 
A.  No;  I  don't  thmk  I  did.  I  don't  recall  ttiat  any  way.  The  first 
time  I  met  Mr.  Winton  was — ^lie  came  to  White  Earth  to  bid  on,  or  he 
intended  to  buy  lands  practically  the  same  as  this  Wisconsm  firm  did, 
and  I  objectea  to  that,  and  I  said  that  Fairbanks  and  Warren  and 
several  others  joined  Mr.  Winton.  I  objected.  I  said  it  was  the 
same  plan  the  Wisconsin  men  were  tiyLiig  to  put  through.  I  pro- 
tested that  we  ought  to  not  stand  for  that.  I  published  that  m  my 
papers. 

Q.  Mr.  Beaulieum,  you  regarded  the  Nichols-Chisholm  Co.  as 
resnectable  and  decent,  didn't  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

<J.  And  you  regarded  the  Weyerhaeuser  people  the  same  way  ? — ^A. 
Well,  I  regarded  the  Weyerhaeuser  people  the  same  way,  but  I  don't 
think  when  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  made  that  offer,  I  don't  tliink  he 
intended  it  for  any  good  purpose. 

Q.  You  thought  he  was  a  bad  man  ? — A.  Oh,  I  thought  he  would  do 
what  a  good  many  men  have  done  heretofore,  and  I  don't  know 

Q.  Yes.     You  thought  it  was A.  I  thought  it  was  a  bribe,  tliat 

is  what  I  thought. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  a  significant  attempt  to  buy  your  interest, 
to  mfluence  you  ?  -A.  Yos,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  didn't  desire  to  be  influenced  in  that  way? — A.  Well, 
I  would  not  be. 

Mr.  BuKCH.  That  is  all  for  the  present,  Mr.  Beauheu. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  O'Brien,  do  you  wish  to  explain  anything  ? 

Mr.  C.  D.  O'Brien.  I  should  hke,  with  the  permission  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  occupy  20  minutes.  I  will  premise  it  by  asking  the  wit- 
ness to  state  wno  he  is. 

Mr.  Graham.  Veiy  w-ell,  proceed. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  C.  D.  O'Brien  : 

Q.    IIow  old  are  you  ? — A.  I  am  58  years  old. 
.   Q.  Where  were  you  bom? — ^A.  Crow  Wing,  Crow  Wing  County, 
Minn. 

Q.  Your  father  was  who? — ^A.  Clement  H.  Beaulieu. 

Q.  You  are  a  mixed  blood  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  have  you  lived  ever  since A.  I  lived  at  Crow  Wing 

until  the  time  of  the  removal  to  White  Earth. 

Q.  You  have  lived  in  that  part  of  Minnesota  all  your  life  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  educated? — A.  I  was  educated  by  a  private 
tutor  and  then  afterwards  I  attended  Sinsinewaymound  Collie,  which 
college  afterwards  became  a  joung  ladies'  seminary;  and  afterwards 
I  went  to  St.  Johns  College  in  this  State. 

Q.  You  left  school  at  what  age  ?— A.  I  left  school  when  I  was  going 
on  19,  I  think. 

O.  Up  to  that. time  you  had  a  liberal  education,  didn't  you? — ^A. 
Well,  my  folks  wanted  me  to  be  a  priest  and  so  I  studied — ^I  would  not 
consider  it  a  good  business  education. 

Q.  Well,  you  had  a  liberal  education  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  lived  among  the  Chippewa  Indians,  your  own  people, 
ever  since  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  beenyour  other  employment  from  that  time  up  to  the 
present  time  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  been — ^in  the  first  place,  when  I  came 
out  of  school,  I  went  with  surveying  parties. 

Q.  Well,  what  next  ? — ^A.  Then  1  was  employed  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Co.  as  assistant  timber  a^ent.     Following  that 

Q.  And  then  ? — ^A.  Then  from  there  I  went  to  White  Earth  on  a 
visit  and  finally  remained  there,  and  I  started  in  there — ^in  Hie  first 
place  I  hauled  lumber 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  During  A.  P.  Smith's  administration.  Then  after 
that  I  went  in  the  photograph  business  and  followed  that  for  a  while, 
and  while  I  was  in  that  busmess  I  went  over  to  Red  Lake,  and  there 
was  a  deputy  United  States  marshal  there  who  had  got  into  trouble, 
and  I  assisted  by  urging  the  Indians  to  allow  him  to  take  his  prison- 
ers, and  when  I  reached  Wliite  Earth  I  was  called  to  St.  Paul  and  wag 
requested  to  come  to  St.  Paul,  and  John  McLaren  appointed  me  as 
deputy  United  States  marshal,  and  I  believe  at  that  time  you  were 
assistant  United  States  attorney,  were  you  not  ?    I  think  you  were. 

Q.  Tliat  was  what  year  ?  That  was  in  the  early  seventies,  wasn't 
it  ? — A.  That  was  in  1879  that  I  was  appointed. 

Q.  Well,  now,  from  that  time  on,  did  you  continue  to  be  deputy 
marshal  ? — ^A.  I  remained  as  deputy  United  States  marshal  for  eight 
years,  and  th<*n  I  was  transferred  into  the  United  States  attorney's 
office  as  interpreter  and  clerk. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  to  be  clerk  and  interpreter  in  the 
United  States  attornov's  office  ? — A.  Ten  years. 

Q.  When  did  you  finally  leave  there  ? — ^A.  I  resigned  on  June  4, 
1897,  to  take — to  look  after  Millc  Lac  interests. 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  from  that  time  up  to  the  present  time,  you  have 
devoted  yourself  largely,  have  you  not,  to  the  business  and  interests 
of  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  Minnesota,  particularly  the  Mille  Lac  and 
the  Wlute  Earth  bands? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  during  that  time  you  have  been  a  representa- 
tive of  those  Indians,  on  their  part  as  between  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  the  Government,  to  a  very  large  extent  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Prior  to  your  starting  the  Tomahawk,  you  started  many  jrears 
ago,  another  paper  upon  the  reservation,  didn't  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  year  was  that?— A.  That  was  in  1886. 

Q.  And  in  that  paper  you,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  attacked  the 
management  of  the  Indian  aflFairs  by  the  Indian  agent  in  the  Interior 
Department,  didn't  you — ^more  or  less,  I  mean  ? — ^A.  When  I  started 
the  paper  a  suit  was  commenced  you  know — ^when  I  started  the  paper, 
when  1  was  about  to  go  to  press,  the  paper  was  seized,  and  then  I  com- 
menced a  suit — ;— 

Q.  I  am  coming  to  that.  And  Mr.  Sheehan  was  then  Indian 
agent  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  And  being  an  Irish  Indian  agent,  he  disposed  of  your  newspaper 
with  an  ax,  and  you  sued  him  in  the  Federal  court  and  got  judgment 
against  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  following  the  establishment  of  your  Tomahawk,  you  have 
used  that  newspaper  for  your  criticisms  of  the  manageipent  of  Indian 
affairs  by  the  Indian  Department,  and  by  the  Indian  agents? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  ever  since  you  took  hold  of  those  affairs  you  have  been 
more  or  less  in  conflict  with  that  department,  haven't  you — and  their 
employees? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  has  finally  culminated  in  an  order  to  show  cause  issued 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  you  to  show  cause  next 
month,  wh}'  you  should  not  be  stricken  off  the  rolls  as  an  Indian  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that,  speaking  generally,  your  life  during  the  years  you  have 
spoken  of  has  been  a  conflict  on  behalf  of  the  Indians,  your  people,  as 
against  what  existed  in  the  Governmental  management  of  Indian 
an  airs? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  ever  since  1886. 

Q.  Now,  in  furtherance  of  this  policv — vou  are  one  of  the  few — 
there  are  only  a  few  educated  mixed  bloods  are  there  not? — A.  Oh, 
no.    There  are  quite  a  number. 

3.  You,  and  Jien  Fairbanks,  and  your  brother  Robert  Beaulieu 
Mr.  John  Leery,  are  among  the  leading  mLxed  bloods  residing  on 
the  reservation,  are  you  not? — ^A.  Well,  I  presume  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  are  among  those? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  speak  the  Chippewa  language  as  well  as  the  English  lan- 
guage?-- A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  true  that  all  your  life  you  have  been  accustomed 
to  be,  and  are,  an  intermediary  between  the  whites  and  Chippewas  ? — ^ 
A.  Yes,  sir.     I  even  helped  stop  an  outbreak  there  in  1880. 

Q.  The  ordinary  Indian  and  the  ordinary  mixed  blood  who  doesn't 
pretend  to  speak  English  will  not  speak  unless  through  an  inter- 
preter, will  he  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  isn't  it  true  that  the  ordinary  Indian  and  the  ordinary 
mixed  blood  will  not  have  any  dealii^  with  white  men  unless  there  is 
some  interpreter  there  upon  whom  he  relies  ? — A.  Not  usually. 

Q.  They  simply  shut  up  and  won't  do  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Every  Chippewa  Indian  and  half-breed  believes,  does  he  not, 
as  one  of  ms  standard  beliefs,  that  he  has  been  robbed  by  the  United 
States  Government  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government  ? — A.  Yea, 
sir.    That  is  about  the  usual  bdief .    I  don't  think  it  is  wrong  either 
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Q.  Well,  you  are  one  of  them.  You  are  one  of  the  same  people. 
Isn't  it  true  that  none  of  them  have  any  confidence  whatever  in  the 
white  man  until  they  have  had  personal  transactions  with  him,  until 
they  have  overcome  their  prejudice  against  him? — A.  They  didn't 
used  to  have.  I  don't  think  it  is  quite  so  extensive  now.  I  don't 
think  that. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  true  that  because  of  your  efforts  here,  in  Washing- 
ton and  elsewhere  on  behalf  of  your  people,  the  Indians,  that  you 
have  drawn  upon  yourself  the  enmity  of  the  entire  Indian  Depart- 
ment and  the  Interior  Department,  and  all  of  its  employees,  particu- 
larly in  Minnesota  ? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that  irom  what — the 
way  they  have  been  prosecuting  me — or  persecuting  me,  I  should  say. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  also  true  that  time  and  time  and  again  during  the 

Eendency  of  this  legislation  in  Washington  which  resulted  in  the 
lapp  act,  that  threw  this  pine  on  to  the  market,  that  time  and  time 
an(l  again  you  went  to  Washington  and  besought  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  proper  authorities  there  to  provide  in  the  l^sla- 
tion  of  wliich  we  nave  spoken  a  provision  which  would  allow  the 
selling  of  the  ^timber  for  a  classification  of  the  full  bloods  from  the 
mixed  bloods,' and  also  for  some  system  by  which  the  money  derived 
should  not  bo  turned  over  at  large  to  the  people  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Since 
the  Clapp  Act  i)assed,  after  we  failed  to  put  m  that  part  which  would 
provide  for  a  commission,  I  have  been  there  every  year  urging  that  a 
classification  be  made,  a  bill  be  passed  for  that  classification,  and 
Mr.  Burch  agreed  to  one  of  our  bdls.  He  amended  it,  agreed  to  it, 
and  telegraphed  Mr.  Long  in  our  presence  to  come  down,  a  little  over 
two  years  ago — two  years  ago,  it  was^  tel^graphed  Air.  Ix»ng  to 
come  down — and  we  said — we  asked  him  if  it  was  all  right.  He 
said,  **  Yes;"  there  was  no  objection  to  the  bill  after  he  had  amended 
it,  so  that  it  provided  for  the  Chmpewa  Commission — one  man  to 
be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  another  to  be  selected 
by  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  act  as  a  commission.  He  said  it 
was  all  right  now.  Senator  Clapp  told  us  the  bill  would  pass,  if 
recommended  by  the  department,  and  Greorge  Campbell,  who  was 
present  as  one  of  the  delegates  down  there,  said  he  would  return  to 
Minnesota.  So  the  next  day  he  left.  A  couple  or  three  days  after- 
wards I  called  on  Mr.  Burch  at  his  office  at  the  Department  of  Justice 
with  Mr.  Henderson  and  an  Indian — I  have  forgotten  just  now  his 
name — and  asked  him  if  tliat  bill  was  all  right.  He  said  he  could 
not  see  any  objection  to  it,  but  would  wait  for  Mr.  Long  to  come 
down.  So  from  there  I  went  down  to  Hot  Springs,  in  Arkansas, 
believing  all  the  time  that  this  classification  bill  would  pass,  which 
would  settle  this  difficulty,  and  about  10  days  after  I  arrived  at  Hot 
Springs  I  received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Henderson  saying  that  the 
department  had  changed  their  minds — that  is,  Judge  Burch  had 
changed  his  mnid  regarding  the  recommending  of  that  classiiication 
bill. 

Q.  Now,  it  was  because  of  the  failure  of  the  bill  to  classify  the 
difference  between  the  mixed  bloods  and  the  full-bloods,  because  of 
that,  and  because  no  standard  was  provided  to  tell  which  was  a  mixed 
blood  and  which  was  a  full  blood,  that  this  trouble  came  up. — ^A. 
Well,  it  was  because  they  didn't  put  that  amendment  in  in  the  first 
place.  But  a  good  deal  of  land  had  been  sold  after  Judge  Burch  had 
aoreed  to  report  that  bill  favorably. 
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Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  very  much  to  have  an  occur- 
rence of  this  kind  take  place;  but  I,  either  on  oath  or  otherwise,  as 
may  seem  proper,  must  challenge  the  veracity  of  the  witness,  and 
swear  to  it  ir  necessary,  in  every  particular,  especially  in  the  particular 
of  my  having  agreed  to  such  proposition  at  any  time.  In  fact,  practi- 
cally everythmg  that  the  witness  has  stated^  except  that  he  was  there. 

Mr.  Gbaham.  Just  a  minute. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  I  will  swear  to  that  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Gbaham.  This  is  no  reason  why  this  witness  should  not  testify 
to  it.  Judge  Burch  will  have  to  pursue  his  own  course.  This  witness 
has  a  right  to  testify  as  he  wishes  just  now. 

Mr.  C.  D.  O^Brien.  Now,  isn^t  it  a  fact  that  whoever  was  to  blame 
for  this  thing,  whether  it  was  the  Interior  Department,  the  Indian 
Department,  or  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  that  the  failure 
to  classify — wasn't  it  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  establish  some 
standard  or  method  by  which  the  status  of  the  Indians  could  be 
ascertained  that  made  all  the  trouble  up  there  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  means  by  which  a  man  could  definitely  tell 
whether  a  mixed  blood  who  said  he  was  a  full  blood  was  telling  the 
truth,  or  a  full  blood  who  said  he  was  a  mixed  blood  was  teUing  the 
truth,  except  to  take  his  word  and  examine  him  as  far  as  you  could  ?— 
A.  No,  sir.    No  other  way. 

Q.  Now,  then,  when  the  Clapp  amendment  passed,  allowing  the 
mixed  bloods  to  sell  their  allotments,  word  of  that  was  spread  among 
the  Indians  on  the  reservation,  wasn't  it,  and  the  half-breeds? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  all  anxious  to  sell,  weren't  they? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  as  to  90  per  cent  of  them,  or  95  per  cent  of 
them,  that  they  had  never  seen  their  pine  allotments  and  never 
looked  at  them,  and  didn't  know  where  tnev  were? — A.  I  beUeve — I 
wouldn't  place  it  at  that  figure. 

Q.  Then  is  it  not  also  true  that  99  per  cent  of  them  didn't  know 
how  much  pine  was  on  their  allotments,  couldn't  ascertain  the  fact, 
and  didn't  know  the  value  of  it  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  think  I  would  put 
it  so  manv  as  that. 

Q.  WeO,  98  per  cent  ? — A.  I  would  say  about  75  per  cent,  because 
there  are  a  good  many. 

Q.  Now,  then,  that  was  the  situation  when  the  Clapp  Act  passed, 
and  wasn't  it  also  true  that  when  the  mixed  bloods  commencea  selling 
their  pine  that  the  full  bloods  were  .at  once  anxious  to  sell  their  pine, 
too  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  the  greatest  difficulty  we  had,  was  to 
keep  from  buying  from  the  full  bloods,  because  nobody  wanted  to 
pay  any  money  to  a  person  who  was  a  full  blood  when  he  knew  that 
the  Grovemment  might  come  any  day  and  sue  them  and  get  the  land 
back. 

Q.  Now,  you  went  into  the  employ  of  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lum- 
ber Co. — ^you  and  Fairbanks,  Leecy,  and  your  brother  Robert  went 
into  the  employ  of  the  Nichols-fchisolm  Lumber  Co. — after  the 
passage  of  the  Clapp  act  to  act  as  intermediaries  and  interpreters  in 
the  purchase  of  such  pine  lands  as  were  properly  purchasable,  didn't 
you  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  ^e  that  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  had  had 
those  lands  cruised  and  the  timber  estimated  on  each  forty,  and  then 
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fixed  a  price  of  what  they  would  pay  for  that  pine? — ^A.  Well,  Ipre- 
sume  that  is  a  fact,  because  we  nad  no  estimates  whatever.  Tiiey 
simply  sent  us  the  prices. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean.  You  heard  the  testimony  that  they  had 
had  the  lands  cruised  and  fixed  a  price  per  thousand  as  to  the  amount 
of  timber  on  a  forty  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true,  also,  that  that  price  ran  from  seven  to  eleven  dollars 
per  thousand? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  Mr.  Nichols  testified  to. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  also  true  that  at  the  time  that  price  was  fixed 
that  that  price  of  $11  a  thousand  was  the  highest  price  that  had 
ever  been  ])aid  in  Minnesota  to  anybody  for  that  class  of  pine  I — ^A.  I 
believe  so;  yes. 

Q.  Now,  isn^t  it  also  true  that  the  Nichols-Clusolm  Lumber  Co. 
sent  to  you  and  Ben — ;!  mean  Ben  Fairbanks  and  your  brother  Bob 
and  John  Leecy — sent  to  you  the  descriptions  of  these  lands,  saying 
to  you,  ''We  will  pay  j-ou  for  such  a  forty  so  many  doUars — ^five 
hundred,  five  thousand,  ten  thousand,  fifteen  thousand",  and  so  on, 
and  if  that  land  is  owned  by  a  mixed  blood  and  he  wants  trO  sell,  we 
will  pay  him  that  price  and  no  more  and  no  less? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  values  of  this  character  that  you  communicated  to 
those  people  who  sold  their  pine  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  a  man^  who  was  here  the  other  day  as, 
I  saw  by  the  paper,  George  Walters. — ^A.  He  sits  over  there  undi- 
cating];  yes. 

Q.  Now,  he  got  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $15,000,  didn't 
he?— A.  He  got  $14,000. 

a  And  he  s[>ent  it  within  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years? — ^A. 
,  I  don't  know  how  long  it  took  him  to  spend  it. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  another  question.  Another  evil  result  was, 
wasn't  it,  that  the  purchase  money  of  these  lands  was  permitted  to 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Indian  seller  or  the  half-breed  seller? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  natural  consequence,  he  immediately  spent  it? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  true  as  to  your  people,  the  Cliippewa  Indians  and 
the  Cliippewa  mixed  bloods,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small 

Jercentage  of  the  men  hke  yourself  and  Fairbanks,  and  my  friend 
ohn  here,  who  are  educated,  that  no  matter  what  the  sum  of  money 
that  you  put  in  their  hands  that  they  will  spend  it  just  as  a  child 
would,  wdtliin  a  very  short  time  ?-r-A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  to  that; 
I  would  not  say  that.  I  don't  tlunk  that  there  is  any  difference 
from  any  other  community — that  at  White  Earth,  I  mean. 

Q.  Mr.  Beauheu,  isn't  it  true  that  if  you  gave  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  on  the  Wliite  Earth  Reservation  tonday  S10,000 
apiece  that  at  the  end  of  a  year  a  large  majority  of  them  would  not 
have  a  copper  if — A.  Well,  1  won't  say  a  large  majority;  but  I  would 
say  a  great  many  of  them,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  am  opposed  to 
dividing  the  tribal  funds. 

.  (J.  Yes.  Now,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  the  Nichols-Cliisholm  Lumber  Co. 
paid  out,  in  round  numbers,  about  a  miUion  and  a  half  dollfus  for  the 
timber  tliey  bought,  didn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  million  and  a  half  dollars  was  paid  over  to  the  mixed 
bloods  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  people  have  got  a  dollar  of  that  money  left 
now  ? — A.  Oh,  well,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  them — a  great  many 
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of  them — ^not  the  money,  but  they  have  improvements,  they  built 
houses  and  built  improvements  on  their  farms  and  used  it  to  pretty 
good  advantage.  I  mean  the  mixed  bloods.  But  those  that  were 
close  to  the  line,  very  few  of  them  have  any. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  another  question.  These  sales  were  made  under  the 
Clapp  Act— timber  sales,  in  1906,  1907,  and  1908,  weren't  they?— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  1906,  1907,  and  along  there.     Well,  1908  also. 

Q.  After  a  great  majority  of  those  sales  had  been  made  of  the  tim- 
ber, is  it  not  true  that  the  Indian  Department  sent  up  into  the  White 
Earth  Reservation  several  gentlemen,  among  others  a  Mr.  Linnen  and 
a  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Moorhead  being  known  as  the  leading  spirit, 
and  that  those  men  went  up  onto  the  reservation  and  spread  among 
the  people  there  and  the  Indians,  the  report  at  council  and  in  other 

E laces,  that  if  any  Indian  or  mixed  blooa  or  any  man  or  woman  who 
ad  disposed  of  their  pine,  on  the  theory  that  thev  were  mixed  blooda 
would  now  come  forward  and  tell  that  they  were  rail  bloods,  that  they 
would  get  their  land  back? — ^A.  That  is  what  the  evidence  shoWed 
at  the  district  court  of  Fergus  Falls. 

Mr.  Graham.  Now  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  that  is  what  the 
evidence  showed,  do  you  ?  You  mean  evidence  was  offered  tending 
to  show  that. 

The  Witness.  Well,  that  is  what  they  testified. 

Q.  You  mean  the  witnesses  so  testified  ? — ^A.  They  so  testified. 

Q.  Were  you  not  aware  of  that  fact,  aside  from  the  testimony  in 
court? — ^A.  Oh,  that  was  the  general  report  at  White  Earth,  on  the 
reservation. 

Q.  Now,  then,  wasn't  the  result  of  that  statement  at  once  to  set 
afire  among  the  Indians  feuds  and  quarrels,  and  cause  trouble  in 
regard  to  their  affairs? — ^A.  Well,  I  believe  it  did  have  a  great  tend- 
ency to  split  up  into  factions. 

Q.  And  hasn't  it  resulted  in  the  people  up  there  being  to-day  split 
up  into  two  factions  ?  For  instance,  like  those  represented  by  Waltups 
here,  who  had  made  the  sales,  and  others,  and  it  has  actuallv  pro- 
duced a  split,  a  feud,  between  the  full  bloods  and  the  mixed  bloods 
that  never  existed  before  ? — ^A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  then,  was  it  not  further  followed  up  by  the  indictment  in 
the  Federal  court  at  Fergus  Falls  of  yourself,  Ben  Fairbanks,  John 
Leecy,  and  your  brother  Kobert  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Chargmg  you  with  a  conspiracy,  under  section  4240,  a  conspiracy 
to  defraud  the  United  States  ol  its  governmental  functions  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir;  that  was  the  charge. 

Q.  And  an  indictment  returned  entirely  and  solely  upon  Indian 
testimony  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  isn't  it  a  further  fact  that  on  the  trial  of  that  indictment,  at 
the  close  of  the  testimony  for  the  prosecution,  the  presiding  judgio 
iostnicted  the  Jury  to  return  a  verdict  of  not  guilty?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  C.  D.  O'Bbien.  Now,  that  is  all  I  care  to  ask  this  witness  at  this 
time,  but  at  a  future  time,  when  Judge  Burch  has  gotten  through,  I 
may  desire  to  put  on  the  witness  in  chief,  for  himself,  and  in  more 
detail.  What  I  want  him  to  do  is  to  have  him  give  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  it,  so  the  committee  may  be  advised,  when  Judge  Burch  gets 
through  with  the  submission  of  the  testimony. 

Mr.  6&AHA1C.  Of  course  there  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  here.  '  We 
could  not  enforce  them,  but  we  will  try  to  give  everybody  a  fair 
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chance.  Wo  can  not  now  say  to  you  that  tlierc  will  be  an  opening 
and  a  rebuttal  of  that  opening  and  closing  in  the  regular  way.  We 
are  not  able  to  hear  the  evidence  in  that  way  quite,  but  we  try  to 
give  evervbody  a  fair  chance. 

Mr.  C.  1).  O^Brien.  I  have  not  been  able  to  grasp  the  order  of  pro- 
cedure. All  I  know  about  it  is  what  I  saw  in  the  paper  up  to  this  time. 
I  observed  by  the  paper  that  my  learned  brother,  Judge  Burch, 
appeared  before  the  conmiittee  and  made  an  opening  statement,  stat- 
ing what  he  >\ould  prove.  What  I  am  anxious  to  get  at  is  such  advice 
as  to  the  order  of  procedure  as  will  enable  me  to  place  before  the  com- 
mittee the  evidence  of  those  people  for  whom  1  am  interested ;  for 
instance,  Mr.  Beaulieu.    I  came  here  by  accident  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  is  no  reflection  on  your  intelligence  that  you  do 
not  grasp  the  order  of  procedure.  Pernaps  it  is  not  CTaspable.  We 
are  going  on  the  best  we  can  with  the  matter  we  nave  before  us. 
There  is  no  fixed  order  of  procedure,  but  as  nearly  as  we  are  able  to 
follow  it  now,  Judge  Burch  is  following  the  order  made  in  a  state- 
ment submitted  to  the  committee  by  him  at  Washington,  entitled 
'*No.  7  of  the  hearing.' '  Doubtless  you  have  a  copy  of  it.  If  not. 
I  will  provide  you  with  one.  So  far  as  practicable,  we  will  follow  that 
order;  but  when  the  witnesses  do  not  come  to  follow  that  order,  we 
take  those  who  are  here,  whatever  order  that  may  make,  and  we  shall 
continue  to  do  so.    We  want  to  get  through  as  quickly  as  we  can. 

Mr.  C.  D.  O'Brien.  My  anxiety  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  this 
particular  witness  has  been  a  man  upon  whom  all  the  efforts  seem  to 
nave  been  converged  by  the  Indians,  and  I  am  trying  to  protect  him. 

Mr.  Graham.  1  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  that  conclusion  of  yours. 

Mr.  C.  D.  O'Brien.  That  will  be  all  I  have  to  ask,  then,  at  this 
time,  subject  to  the  courtesy  of  the  committee  to  recall  him  to  the 
stand  agam. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  shall  have  every  fair  and  proper  right  at  all 
times. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Let  me  get  straight  on  one  point  developed  by  Mr. 
C.  D.  O'Brien.     If  I  imderstood  him  right  then,  and  I  thiii^  I  did,  he. 
stated  that  there  was  no  provision  in  the  Clapp  amendment,  or  Qapp 
rider,  whichever  you  call  it,  for  determining  the  degree  of  Indian 
blood  in  any  particular  Indian. 

The  Witness.  No,  there  is  not. 

Q.  And  it  was  because  of  that  defect  most  of  the  trouble  grew  out 
of  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Might  it  not  be — and  I  would  like  to  have  your  attention  di- 
rected to  it — that  that  fact  was  known  in  advance!  Suppose  the 
chaise  were  made  that  tlie  iici  was  framed  as  it  was  in  order  to  lead 
to  that  very  trouble,  what  would  you  say! — A.  Well,  I  certainly 
knew  it  in  advance  and  made  strong  arguments  about  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  any  one  faimliar  with  Indian  conditions 
ipight  have  known  that  just  as  soon  as  they  could  sell  the  land  they 
would  want  to  do  it,  and  as  Mr.  O'Brien  and  you  agree,  at  least  sub- 
stantially agree,  as  soon  as  they  sold  the  land  and  got  the  money  they 
would  spend  it,  waste  or  lose  it,  and  be  without  property ! — ^A.  If  they 
would  not  do  that,  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Might  not  anvbody  who  was  familiar  with  the  conditions  of 
White  Earth  have  Known  in  advance  that  this  would  have  been  the 
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effect  of  this  amendment  ? — A.  The  wasting  of  their  property,  do  you 
mean? 

a.  Yes;  that  the  full  bloods  and  near  full  bloods,  as  soon  as  they 
d  would  sell  the  lands,  get  the  money,  and  waste  it. — A.  No,  sir; 
I  don't  think  that,  at  least  1  don't  think  so.     I^et  me  explain. 

Mr.  Graham.  Surely. 

The  Witness.  When  they  amended  the  bill  so  it  would  apply  only 
to  the  mixed  bloods  I  thought  it  would  apply  only  to  sucn  men  as 
myself,  Mr.  Carl,  and  others  who  were  intelligent.  We  didn't  think  it 
would  go  clear  down  so  close  to  the  line.  If  they  had  provided  it 
would  go  only  to  half-breeds  or  those  less  than  half-breeds  it  might 
have  been  the  results  would  have  been  different  from  what  they  have 
been. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  line  of  questions  asked  by  Mr.  C.  D.  O'Brien 
suggest  the  thought  to  me:  Could  you  imagine  a  better  way  of  trans- 
ferring the  pine  lands,  the  pine  timber,  from  the  Indians  to  the  lumber 
companies  than  the  adoption  of  the  Clapp  amendment,  and  if  you 
could  imagine  it,  what  is  it? 

The  Witness.  A  better  way  to  do  it  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  quite  understand  the  question. 

Q.  WeU,  let  me  explain  more  fuUv.  I  want  you  to  set  me  right. 
Your  attorney  suggested  the  line  of  thought  to  me  by  his  questions. — 
A.  Well,  yes ;  I  can  explain  that  in  a  better  way. 

Q.  At  the  beginning  the  Indians  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation 
are  substantially  as  Mr.  O'Brien  has  suggested ;  they  are  improvident, 
they  don't  know  the  value  of  property,  and  they  don't  know  the  value 
of  money.  Now,  you  people  nere  about  White  Earth  know  them  arid 
you  knew  them  then.  Now,  then,  knowing  that,  was  it  not,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  a  great  wrong  to  the  Indians  to  secure  the  passage  of 
an  act  of  Congress  which  enabled  this  child,  in  a  business  sense,  to 
dispose  of  valuable  property  that  wav  ?  And  one  step  further:  If  the 
lumber  companies  wanted  to  get  hold  of  the  timber  on  that  land,  what 
better  way  could  you  imagine  to  enable  them  to  get  it  than  by  the 
passage  of  this  amendment  ? — A.  Under  the  Nelson  Act,  where  they 
sold  tneir  timber  for  65  cents  and  not  at  $1.60  as  Mr.  Burch  claims, 
we  sold  our  timber  for  from  $7  to  $11  a  thousand,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  sold  it  for  us,  according  to  Mr.  Burch's  statement,  at  $1.60; 
$1.60;  but  we  claim  they  sold  it  for  65  cents.  I  think  the  law  pro- 
vided they  should  not  sell  it  for  a  less  price  than  $3  per  thousand. 

Q.  There  was  a  25-year  Umitation  in  the  Nelson  Act,  wasn't  there  ? — 
A.  I  am  speaking  of  the  tribal  lands  now,  that  were  sold  off  those  four 
townships. 

Q.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  C.  D.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  suggest  to  you,  for  your 
information,  at  the  time  of  the  Clapp  amendment,  if  a  deed  of  con- 
veyance of  the  timber  was  given  by  a  full-blood  Indian,  the  deed  was 
void  ab  initio.  For  instance,  if  they  paid  him  $15,000  and  he  in  point 
of  fact  was  a  full-blood,  as  he  now  claims  he  is,  then  the  lumber  com- 
pany lost  that  $15,000  because  the  deed  was  void  ab  initio.  That  was 
the  reason  it  would  not  operate  as  you  suggested  in  the  firet  instance. 
You  see,  it  was  absolutely  essential  for  the  lumber  companies  to  ascer- 
tain that  they  were  gettmg  a  good  title;  because,  if  they  didn't,  they 
lost  their  land.  .  Kt  ,  fe  «*8> » itlTKB 
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Mr.  Graham.  But,  Mr.  O'Brien,  was  it  not  perfectlv  patent  to  the 
lumber  companies,  or  to  anyone  familiar  with  Indian  ad^airs,  that  when 
you  state  by  law  the  mixed  bloods,  however  slight  the  admixture  might 
be,  had  the  right  to  convey  his  land  in  fee,  that  the  almost  necessaij 
result  of  that  would  be  that  every  Indian  would  find  a  way  to  be  a 
mixed  blood? 

Mr.  C.  1).  O'Brien.  That  is  the  same  as  any  other  phase  of  human 
nature. 

Mr.  (jRAHAM.  But  my  Question  goes  back  of  that.  Wasn't  it  pe^ 
fectly  pat<mt  and  pererctly  apparent  to  those  who  wanted  timner, 
that  that  would  be  the  result? 

Mr.  C.  D.  O'Brien.  Excepting  this:  That  no  business  man  doing 
business  and  no  attorney  representing  any  of  these  lumber  companies 
would  ever  pass  title  to  timber  land  for  which  the  company  was  to  pay 
$15,000 — if  that  was  done,  that  man  Walters,  as  a  full-blooded  Indian, 
he  can,  through  the  Government  to-day  or  by  himself  to-morrow, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  has  received  $14,000,  bring  an  action 
against  this  company  and  recover  the  value  of  the  timber. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  he  could  at  least  try  to.  I  don't  attempt  to  say 
what  e(|uity  would  do  in  such  a  oese.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr. 
Walters  is  not  quite  the  kind  of  man  you  have  in  mind.  According 
to  his  testimony  of  yesterday,  he  has  improved  his  property  enor- 
mously; ho  is  now  the  owner  of  in  the  neighborhood  of  400  acres  of 
land. 

Mr.  C.  I).  O'Brien.  I  only  spoke  of  him  as  an  example.  I  know 
nothing  about  him  personally. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  attract  you  attention  to  those  things  now,  because 
two  things  are  forcibly  being  called  to  my  attention.  First,  the  testi- 
mony or  some  little  Indian  girls  at  Washington,  who  came  from 
White  Earth,  who  made  deeds  of  their  land  at  the  time  when  they 
couldn't  have  been  over  11  years  of  age;  and  second,  your  Une  of 
oi^estions  to  Mr.  Beaulieu  now  emphasize  very  strongly  to  my  mind 
tne  very  difficulty  which  I  have  tried  to  express  here. 

Mr.  C.  1).  O'Brien.  I  think,  to  my  mind,  I  will  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairm^i,  if  I  may,  when  I  was  called  upon  to  the  defense  of  my 
friend  Beaulieu  and  his  other  friends  whom  I  did  not  know,  the  first 
question  I  asked  was,  what  price  had  been  paid  by  the  lumber  com- 

Fany  which  they  ropresentecl,  and  if  an  adequate  price  was  not  paid, 
sliould  liave  reserved  tlie  right  to  decline  the  employment,  isay, 
furtlier,  tliat  I  was  brought  up  among  these  people,  which  is  one  of 
the  reasons  I  am  interested. 

Mr.  BuRc^n.  1  liavo  no  further  questions  to  ask  Mr.  Beaulieu  «t 
this  time.  I  want  to  simply  say  something  to  the  committee  when 
Mr.  Beaulieu  and  counsel  liave  ceased. 

Mr.  Graham.  If  tlierc  are  no  objections  we  will  conform  in  part  to 
tlio  (custom  thoy  tell  me  prevails,  of  making  Saturday  afternoon  a 
short  half  day;  and  for  tnat  and  for  the  reason  that  we  want  to 
arrange  tlie  testimony  taken  and  tlie  exhibits  for  thepurpose  of  send- 
ing at  least  some  of  it  on  to  the  printing  office  in  Warfiington,  so  if 
there  is  no  objection  we  will  adjourn  now. 
^^HHjlBurcu.  Just  one  moment.     I  feel  myself  in  duty  bound  U> 
^^^^•pco  to  tlie  (»liair  that  there  was  an  absolute  difference  of  recol- 
«  between  Mr.  Beaulieu  and  myself  in  regard  to  certain  matten 
J  he  has  interpolated  here,  and  charged  and  stated  as  having 
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occurred.  I  did  not  design  to  be  irregular^  but  our  friends  of  the 
press  are  here,  and  language  goes  out  necessarily  upon  a  matter  of 
that  supposed  importance  to  tne  public,  and  I  did  not  think  it  was 
proper  for  me  to  let  it  go  by  in  the  portion  which  I  occupy  for  a 
penod  of  time  without  a  challenge  so  that  the  public  might  under- 
stand that  I  absolutely,  with  the  exception  of  tne  fact  that  he  wais^ 
there,  don't  remember  any  of  the  matters  which  he  states  to  have 
occurred,  in  the  manner  or  to  the  effect  or  purport  of  what  he  states. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  suppose  you  intend  that  statement  for  the  press  t 

Mr.  BuBOH.  I  intend  that  statement  for  the  committee  and  press, 
both. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  conmiittee  could  hardly  consider  it  against  a 
sworn  statement. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No.  I  will  swear  to  it  to  the  committee  at  the  proper 
time. 

(At  this  time  a  recess  was  taken  until  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  January  29, 
1912.) 
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Monday  Morning,  January  29,  1912. 

Present:  Mr.  Graham  (chairman)  and  Mr.  George. 
Appearances,  same  as  previously. 

Gus  H.  Beaxjlieu,  recalled: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch  : 

Q.  Mr.  Beauheu,  you  gave  testimony,  I  think,  on  Saturday,  relative 
to  a  letter  which  was  puoUshed  in  the  Tomahawk,  of  which  you  said 
vou  had  a  copy,  or  something  of  that  sort,  addressed  to  one  Berm, 
crom  Representative  Steenerson.  You  haa  a  more  or  less  extensive 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Steenerson,  have  you  not,  from  time  to 
time — that  is,  you  have  had  more  or  less  correspondence  with  him  ? — 
Al.  Well,  I  want  to  qualify  your  question — '* extensive" — I  wouldn't 
wish  to  say  that. 

Q.  You  have  had  more  or  less  ? — ^A.  I  have  had  more  or  less.  I 
bave  had  some  correspondence. 

Q.  You  know  his  signature  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  if  that  is  it.  in  your  opinion  [showing 
witness  paper]? — ^A.  Well,  now,  I  would  not  swear  positively.  It 
doesn't  look  like  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  signature  of  Fred  Dennis  [handing  witness 
another  paper]  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  that  look  to  you  Uke  his  signature  ? — ^A.  Yes;  that  looks 
to  me  like  his  signature. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  other  party? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't. 

Q.  That  is  .all. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Burch.  You  said,  on  Saturday,  in  answer 
to  questions  by  Mr.  O'Brien,  your  attorney,  about  the  action  of  Judge 
Morris — I  am  not  clear  what  you  said  with  reference  to  the  trial  at 
Fergus  Falls.  I  tliink  what  you  said  was  that  he  discharged  the 
defendants.  I  suppose  what  he  did  was  to  instruct  the  jury  to  find  a 
verdict  for  the  defendants? — A.  Well,  that  is  what  I  intended  to 
convev. 

Q.  Have  you  the  instructions  ho  gave  the  jury? — A.  I  have  not: 
but  Mr.  Powell,  I  think,  has  them.  ^ 

Mr.  Powell.  I  have  them. 

The  Chairman.  Might  I  see  them  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  have  not  them  before  the  committee,  but  I  will 
brinjg  them  at  2  o\Jock,  if  that  will  be  satisfactory. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Burch.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Beaulieu. 

ilr.  Beaulieu.  I  would  Uke  to  correct  a  statement  that  I  made  the 
other  day,  which,  if  it  was  made  as  it  appears  in  the  papers,  I  must 
have  been  mistaken  about.     Yesterday  1  wrote  it  down  so  as  to 
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coTr»»(*'  it .  That  is,  I  said  I  ¥dsh  to  correct  what  might  have  been 
1 1  liw  understood  in  my  testimony  of  Saturday.  I  wou^d  like  to  have 
this  go  into  the  record.  I  do  not  recall  what  I  may  have  said  about 
the  Indian  Office  at  Washington,  if  anything,  in  connection  with  the 
soH'alled  Clapp  Act;  but  it  would  seem  that  I  was  misunderstood; 
for  I  never  consulted  the  Indian  Office,  regarding  the  good  of  the 
Indian,  for  I  know  too  weU  that  it  is  always  opposed  to  any  progressive 
legislation  concerninff  the  Indians.  What  I  did  intend  to  convey  to 
the  committee  was  tliat  I  had  talked  with  the  commissioner  aBout 
it  in  Senator  Clapp's  conmiittee  room,  while  the  latter  was  chairman 
of  the  Indian  Committee,  and  while  the  bill  was  pending  before  it, 
and  that  he  made  no  objections  to  the  bill,  except  that  there  should 
be  no  discrimination  against  the  full  bloods,  for  it  was  only  an  expe^ 
iment. 

The  Chairman.  Your  correction  is  suggested  by  a  newspaper 
report  of  the  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  All  the  papers  seem  to  agree  as  to  what  I  said,  and 
for  that  reason  I  want  to  make  the  correction. 

The  Chairman.  Your  testimony  in  the  record  may  be  all  right, 
but  in  an}'  event  j^our  stateinent  now  i3  what  you  want  to  stand  a» 
your  testimony — this  correction? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes.  I  never  called  at  the  Indian  Office  and  I 
never  con*iulted  the  Indian  Office,  but  I  merely  talked  over  the 
matter  with  (Commissioner  Leupp  in  the  committee  room,  and  thipb 
all  that  we  said  about  it. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  statement  of  the  committee,  as 
well  as  in  the  general  trend  of  this  investigation,  the  attitude  of  Mr. 
Boaudeu,  who  lias  just  l(»ft  tlio  stand,  and  his  general  doings  in  con- 
nection with  Wliite  Earth  matters,  as  the  conmiittee  has  stated,  has 
b<*(»n  called  into  question.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  just  before 
closing,  an  attorney,  Mr.  C.  D.  O'Brien,  appeared  a*  coimsel  and 
friend  of  Mr.  Beaulieu.  and  proceeded,  by  a  Ime  of  interrogation,  to 
prove  the  character,  as  1  understood  it,  on  the  part  of  Mi*.  Beaulieu, 
in  the  form  of  questions  to  Mr.  Beaulieu  himself,  which  makes  ger- 
mane to  tliis  inquir\  certain  matters  from  miscellaneous  documents 
relating  to  Indian  affairs,  of  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
A-rairs;  and  we  desire  to  read  official  matter  from  that  volume — ^vol- 
ume 16,  page  58,  of  the  documents  of  that  office. 

The  Ciiaikman.  Does  it  bear  upon  his  relation  with  the  Wnite 
Earth  Reservation  ? 

Mr.  BiTKCii.  It  strictlv  does,  and  his  personal  character,  etc.f 
wliich  I  %\ili  ask,  by  reason  of  its  being  fine  print,  that  my  associate 
reafl,  and  we  \Niil  prepare  a  copy  to  be  mspected  and,  if  necessary,  to 
be  i)roven.  to  be  olFered  in  the  usual  way.  We  have  not  the  copj 
pre])ared  at  this  moment,  but  we  will  have  the  copy  prepared,  so  as 
to  put  it  in  in  the  usual  way,  the  documents  necessarify  having  to  be 
returned  to  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Before  that  goes  in  I  would  like  to  see  it,  so  I 
would  Icnow  what  they  intend  to  do  now.  I  believe  I  should  see  it 
before  it  is  OiTered  in  evidence. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  think  so,  too. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Let  me  see  the  volume,  Mr.  Burch. 

(Mr.  Burch  hands  book  to  the  chairman.) 
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Mr.  O'Brien.  There  are  two  documents — one  the  letter  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  Secretary,  and  the  other  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  tlie  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  worth,  but  it  appears  to 
be  within  the  range  of  the  hearing. 

(Mr.  Beaulieu  examines  the  volume.^ 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Now  they  are  takmg  up  a  matter  which  was 
decided  in  my  favor.  I  commenced  a  suit  in  this  and  got  a  judgment, 
and  I  think  this  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  in.  This  has  been  all 
thrashed  over  in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  and  I  got  a  decision 
against  the  United  States  Indian  agent  at  White  Earth. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  intended  to  start  a  newspaper  up  there,  called 
The  Progress;  that  was  the  first  paper  started.  The  paper  was  seized 
by  the  agent,  and  I  commenced  suit  against  him. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  time  that  Mr.  O'Brien  spoke  about — 
some  official  who  was  an  Irishman  coming  there  and  levying  on  the 
things  with  a  crowbar  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  suppose  anything  tending  to  explain  that 
would  be 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  have  really  no  objection;  but  it  seems  to  me  Mr. 
Burch  is  trying  to  devote  his  whole  time  in  this  investigation  to 
putting  in  tilings  and  getting  it  so  as  to  deprive  me  of  the  right  to 
explain  my  side. 

The  Chairman.  He  can  not  deprive  you  of  any  rights,  Mr.  Beau- 
lieu, so  far  as  the  committee  is  concerned.  You  shall  have  every 
right;  but  your  attorney,  Saturday,  went  over  the  history  of  your 
connection  with  the  reservation  from  some  time  in  the  eighties 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  1886. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  communications,  which  are  official, 
come  within  the  period  which  is  covered,  and  really  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  refuse  to  let  them  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  really  had  no  objection,  only  they  take  up  a  lot 
of  time,  and  that  is  what  Mr.  Burch  intends  to  ao — ^tokill  time. 

The  Chairman,  We  want  to  avoid  that;  and  when  your  attorney, 
Mr.  O'Brien,  is  here,  if  he  wishes  to  make  additional  explanation  con- 
cerning vou,  he  can  have  the  right. 

(To  IVfr.  Burch.) 

ilr.  Beaulieu.  Mr.  O'Brien  will  be  unable  to  be  here  until  2 
o'clock,  on  account  of  a  marriage  in  his  family,  which  takes  place 
to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  O'Brien,  you  read  them. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  will  read  from  page  58  of  this  volume  16,  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  January  14,  1887,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
as  follows : 

[Misc.  Dop.  Indian  Affairs,  vol.  26,  pp.  12854>12856.] 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Office  op  Indian  Affairs, 
Waskingtont  January  14,  1887. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  Agent  Sheehan,  of  the  White  Earth 
Reservation,  Minn.,  dated  December  8,  1886,  submitting  certain  affidavits  relative 
to  the  bad  and  desperate  conduct  of  Gus  H.  Beaulieu,  Clement  H.  Beaulieu,  sr., 
Theodore  B.  H.  Beaulieu,  and  one  or  two  others  of  their  friends. 
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Tho  .,'.  Qt  states  that  after  removing  Gus  H.  Beaulieu  twice  from  the  reservatioa 
•:ji«!'.r  •v luting  orders  he  returned  on  the  3d  of  December,  1886,  to  remain  on  the 
reservation,  defying  all  law  and  orders,  gathered  a  small  poeee  of  his  friends  together, 
armed  with  revolvers,  guns,  and  other  deadly  weapons,  and  made  a  stubborn  resLitauce, 
declaring  that  he  would  kill  and  shoot  the  agent,  the  captain  of  police,  or  any  of  the 
force  attempting  to  lay  hands  on  him  or  attempting  to  remove  him  from  the  resen-a- 
tion;  that  he  was  vigorously  backed  by  Clement  H.  Beaulieu,  ar.,  and  Theodore  B.  H. 
Beaulieu,  one  of  whom  was  armed  wiui  a  larse  heavy  iron  poker  and  the  other  with  a 
revolver,  and  that  Gus  H.  Beaulieu  defiantly  declared  that  he  would  submit  to  uo 
orders  emanating  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Commi-ssioner  of  Indian  AfiEain, 
or  Indian  agent. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  ag^nt  asks  that  authoritjy  be  granted  for  the  remo\'aI  ci 
Clement  H.  Beaulieu,  sr.,  and  Theodore  B.  H.  Beaulieu  from  the  reserx-ation;  and  he 
firmly  believes  that  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  for  himself  or  any  other  agent  to  ad\iince 
the  interest  of  the  Indians  until  the  three  Beaulicus  are  pHermanently  removed. 

I  am  also  in  receipt  by  department  reference  of  communication  from  Senator  McMil- 
lan, dated  Dweniber  17,  1886,  inclo^jing  letter  from  C.H.  Beaulieu.  defending  the 
conduct  of  his  brother,  and  asking  for  a  searching  investigation. 

Senator  McMillan  trusts  tliat  the  investigation  will  be  made.  I  am  also  in  receipt 
by  department  reference  of  a  communication  from  the  Attorney  General,  dated 
Jamiar>'^  5,  1887,  transmitting  for  the  information  of  the  department  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  tHe  United  States  marshal  and  United  States  attorney  for  Minnesota.  re^juestiDg 
a  modification  of  the  recent  order  which  directed  the  removal  of  Gub  H.  Beaulieu  from 
the  reservation. 

These  officers  stat(>  that  Beaulieu  is  and  for  many  years  has  been  deputy  marshal 
and  as  such  has  been  intrusted  with  the  service  of  warrants  and  subpoenas  in  prortcu- 
tions  under  the  liquor  laws;  that  the  witnesses  in  these  cases  ver>'  often  are  Indiaiu. 
residents  on  or  bevond  the  reservation;  that  it  is  imi>ossible  to  suopoena  and  procure 
the  attendance  of  Indian  witnesses  in  these  cases  without  an  officer  tnoroughly  Luniliar 
with  Uie  Indian  country  and  well  acquainted  with  the  Indians  and  their  languafie; 
that  they  do  not  think  another  person  can  be  found  nearly  as  well  qualified  for  uas 
service  as  Beaulieu;  and  that  the  order  excluding  him  from  the  reser\'ation  will 
practically  give  immunity  to  the  persons  who  introduce  whisky  into  the  IndiaD 
country  and  dispose  of  it  to  Indians  on  the  reservations.  They  suggest  that  the  order 
ought  to  be  momfied  so  as  to  pennit  Beaulieu  to  go  upon  and  pass  tiirough  the  re^en-a- 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  executing  warrants  and  serving  subpoenas  in  this  class  of  capes'. 

The  conduct  of  this  man,  Gus  H.  Beaulieu,  has  been  tne  subject  of  complaint  for 
many  years  and  the  matter  has  repc*atedly  been  investigated  and  his  removal  :H»vef*I 
times  directed.  The  conduct  of  this  man  and  his  relatives,  a**  shown  by  affidant^ 
submitted,  call  for  such  action  as  will  sustain  and  protect  the  agent  carrying  out  the 
orders  of  the  dejiartment. 

In  office  report  of  May  13, 1883,  referring  to  the  fact  that  G.  H.  Beaulieu  was  rep«.)rted 
to  be  a  United  States  marshal,  it  was  stated  that  the  charges  of  shameful  imm<calitv 
and  drunken  habits  on  the  part  of  this  man  appeared  to  be  well  founded,  and  thai,  rUck 
beinj:  tho  ("a."*e,  he  was  an  unfit  i)orson  to  live  among  the  Indians,  and  certainly  should 
not  be  an  officer  of  justice  or  an  employee  under  the  Government.  It  was  therefurp 
reconmiended  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Attorney  General,  with  the  requffi 
that  such  action  ho  taken  in  the  premises  as  the  Department  of  Justice  might  neem 
pn)per.  I  can  not  believe  that  no  person  can  be  founa  to  disi'harge  the  duties  of  deputy 
marshal  in  cases  referred  to  by  the  district  attornev  as  efficiently  as  Beaulieu. 

It  is  believed  that  iho  chief  of  police,  John  G.  >forrison.  and  others,  persons  of  jn>>l 
character,  would  prove  equally  efficient,  to  say  the  least. 

1  have  the  honor  to  reconiniend  that  authority  be  granted  for  the  agent  at  >\liite 
Karili  A«:eney.  Minn.,  to  remove  Clement  H.  Beaulieu  and  Theodore  B.  11.  Beauliea 
from  the  reservation,  and  that  he  l)e  directed  to  call  upon  militar\'  authoritie;  it 
Kort  Snellint:  fi>r  a  detachment  of  troops  to  eject  these  men  and  (Sub  II.  BcMuli<*u 
from  the  reservation,  if  necessary. 

1  alsr)  HM-onimend  that  t)ic  War  Department  be  requested  to  inptnn,'t  the  comnand- 
ing  ollicer,  under  th(»  command  of  a  ])ro]>er  officer,  for  the  purpose  above  indicated, 
when  called  uj>on  by  the  a^'cnt  at  White  Karth. 

1  further  rcionnnend  that  copies  of  the  report  of  Agent  Sheehan  and  aflidt^it* 
ar^conipanyin^  the  same  be  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  with  the  ret|U*i 
that  the  Beaulieus  be  arre^^ted  for  assault  with  mtent  to  kill,  if  the  facts  a£>  preseni^i 
seem  to  warrant  such  ])rf»cee(iing>. 

1  inclose  duplitrate  co])ies  of  this  and  Agent  Sheehan's  report,  and  of  the  afliJ*^'^'* 
acconiixinying  the  latter,  and  return  Senator  McMillan's  letter  and  incloeuitis.  »iidibe 
letter  from  the  Attorney  General  with  its  inclosures. 
\'ery  re.^pectfidly,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  C.  Atkinb,  Commititktntr. 
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AIso^  page  375  of  the  same  volume. 

[If  IflO.  Doc  Indian  Aflaln,  toL  26,  pp.  13173-13174.) 

DBPARTMaNT  OF  THE   IkTBRIOR, 

Wfukingtonj  January  t4t  1SS7, 

Sir:  I  have  considered  your  report  of  the  14th  instant ,  '^ submitting  certain  affi- 
davits relative  to  the  bad  and  desperate  conduct  of  Gus  H.  Beaulieu,  Clement  H. 
Beaulieu,  sr.,  Theodore  B!  H.  Beaulieu,  and  one  or  two  others  of  their  friends/'  on 
the  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation  in  Minnesota. 

The  matt^  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  with 
request  that  instructions  may  be  eiven  to  the  proper  officer  of  that  department,  directr 
iog  that  GuB  H.  Beaulieu  be  no  longer  employed  as  deputy  manhal  or  otherwise  for 
any  service  on  any  Indian  reservation. 

The  reply  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  dated  the  22d  instant,  is  herewith  inclosed, 
wherein  it  is  stated  that  copies  of  the  correspondence  have  been  furnished  to  the 
United  States  marshal  for  the  district  of  Minnesota,  with  instructions  to  discontinue 
the  employment  of  said  Beaulieu  for  any  service  whatever  upon  the  White  Earth 
R<?8ervation. 

In  compliance  with  your  recommendation,  autliority  is  hereby  granted  for  the 
agent  at  White  Earth  Indian  Agency,  Minn.,  to  remove  Clement  H,  Beaulieu,  sr., 
and  Theodore  B.  H.  Beaulieu  from  the  reservation,  and  if  he  shall  find  it  necessary, 
he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  call  upon  the  proper  military  officer  at  Fort 
Snelling.  Minn.,  for  a  detachment  of  troops  to  aid  him  in  ejecting  those  men  and 
Gus  H.  Beaulieu  from  the  reservation. 

These  proceedings  should  not  be  entered  upon  until  after  the  agent  shall  have 
consulted  with  the  United  States  marshal  for  the  district  of  Minnesota,  and  shall 
have  been  advised  by  him  that  the  instructions  of  the  honorable  Attorney  General 
in  the  matter  have  been  complied  with. 

The  matter  has  this  dajr  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  War,  with  request  that  instructions  may  be  given  by  his  department  to  the  proper 
militaiy  authorities  to  have  the  call  of  the  i^ent,  if  made,  for  a  detachment  of  troops 
to  aid  him  in  carrjring  out  the  instructions  of  this  department,  complied  with. 
Very  respectfully, 

L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Secretary. 

The  ComffiasiONER  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  They  go  on  and  read  that  orders  were  issued 
agamst  my  father  and  Theodore  Beaulieu,  but  they  don't  go  on  and 
read  that  the  Secretary  instructed  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  revoke  the  orders  so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

Mr.  O'Bkibn.  We  will  be  glad  to. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  wfll  point  it  out  in  connection  with  the 
others,  we  will  have  it  go  in. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  If  they  read  one  part  they  should  read  the  whole 
letter. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  will  announce  to  the  chairman  that  the  whole  letter, 
half  of  this  book,  in  fact,  is  devoted  to  White  Earth  affairs,  though 
not  to  Mr.  BeauHeu's  affairs;  we  have  it  in  our  custody;  it  is  said  to 
be  the  only  copy  extant;  it  will  be  perfectly  free,  under  proper  guar- 
dianship, for  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Beauheu  or  his  counsel  or  the 
committee  or  any  person  interested.  We  are  personally  responsible 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  return  of  this  volume.  It  is 
the  onlv  one  in  use,  but  there  is  nothing  concealed  about  it,  and  it  is 
perfectly  free  to  anyone. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  let  me  suggest  to  you,  and  you  can 
make  the  choice,  whether  you  had  not  better  wait  until  your  attorney, 
Mr.  C.  D.  O'Brien,  comes  in  and  goes  through  it  with  care  and  selects 
from  it  such  reasonable  amount  of  matter  as  you  ought  to  have  in 
the  record  and  let  that  go  in  at  one  time,  or  you  can  have  this  letter 
go  in  now  if  you  desire. 

ilr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  then,  it  might  as  well  go  in.  I  would  also 
like  to  have  the  parties  find  out  whether  the  order  was  issued  against 
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rne  after  I  had  made  charges  against  the  agent  for  allowing  the  dead 
and  do^vn  timber.  The  charges  against  the  agent  and  some  lumber 
&mii.  In  ibis  citv  and  others  there  were  the  cause  of  this  letter. 

Mr.  BuBGH.  The  matter  we  have  just  called  for,  'Mr.  O'Brien,  is 
ready  to  read ;  a  copy  will  be  made  of  it  and  put  in  the  record,  if  he 
so  desires 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  and  the  committee  wants  it  read. 

Mr.  BuscH.  The  same  volume,  page  376,  dated  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  March  19,  1887,  signed  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Sec- 
retary, addressed  to  tlie  Conm[iissioner  of  Vidian  Affairs. 

Mr.  O'Brien  then  read  the  letter,  as  follows: 

[Misc.  Doe.  Indimn  Affairs,  vol.  26,  pp.  13174-13175  ] 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Mardi  19, 1887. 

Sir:  I  have  considered  a  verbal  rcquetst  made  to  me  by  Clement  H.  Beaulieu,  er., 
for  revocation  of  the  ordej  issued  under  department  aumoritv  of  January  24,  18S7, 
for  the  removal  of  himself  and  Theodore  B.  H.  Beaulieu  from  tlie  White  Earth  Reee^ 
vation. 

I  am  not  satisfied  that  it  will  bo  for  the  good  of  the  service  at  this  time  to  revoke 
the  order  referred  to,  but  in  view  of  the  representations  and  assurances  made  to  mt 
by  and  on  behalf  of  Clement  U.  Beaulieu,  or.,  and  also  regarding  Theodore  B.  H. 
Beaulieu,  that  they  will  hereafter,  if  nermitted  to  remain  upon  the  reservation, 
observe  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  oepartment,  will  respect  the  authority  of  the 
agent  having  charge  of  me  reservation,  and  will  live  peaceably  and  quietly  at  their 
homes,  I  think  the  execution  and  enforcement  of  the  order  for  their  removal  may  he 
held  in  abeyance  during  their  good  behavior  and  their  full  compliance  with' the 
assurances  and  promises  made  for  their  future  good  conduct  on  the  reservation. 

The  agent  of  die  White  Earth  agency  should  oe  instructed  accordingly. 

The  order  for  the  removal  of  Gus  H.  Beaulieu  is  not  affected  thereby. 
Very  respectfully, 

L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Secretary. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Mr.  BuRCH.  In  tliis  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  desire  to  say 
that  we  have  made  diligent  search  for  any  revocation  of  the  order  of 
removal  as  to  Gus  H.  Beaulieu  at  any  time  since  it  was  entered,  and 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  such  revocation.  Therefore,  we  will 
leave  it  to  Mr.  Beaulieu  if  that  order  was  revoked  so  that  he  could 
properly  have  gone  back  upon  the  reservation  to  present  proper 
eviaence  to  that  effect.  Otherwise,  we  should  naturaJiy  expect  the 
committee  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  since  that  order  he  has  never 
been  properly  on  the  reservation. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  would  be  the  law  of  the  case.  The 
condition  once  established  would  be  presumed  to  continue. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  assume,  of  course,  that  the  decision  of  the  court 
was  sufficient  to  permit  mo  to  go  back  on  the  reservation;  the  court 
decided  in  my  favor  and  I  got  judgment  against  the  agent  and  went 
back. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  you  wait  for  your  attorney,  to  pre- 
sent this  matter  in  a  formal  way.     Proceed,  gentlemen. 

W.  D.  Andrews,  recalled. 

Examined  by  Mr.  O'Brien  : 

Q.  Mr.  Andrews,  do  you  remember  about  the  year  1906,  the  time 
the  so-called  Clapp  amendment  was  passed,  by  which  tne  White 
Earth  Reservation  was  opened  up,  in  a  measure  f^^ — A.  I  do. 
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Q.  Where  were  you,  just  prior  to  that  time  ? — A.  In  various  places, 
travelinjg  over  the  State,  and  part  of  the  time  in  this  city. 

Q.  Did  you  pass  through  the  reservation  just  prior  to  that  time  ? — 
A.  rerhaps  two  or  three  weeks  before  this. 

Q.  On  what  road  ? — ^A.  On  the  Soo  line. 

Q.  That  is  the  line  that  runs  from  the  north  to  the  south  through 
the  reservation,  and  goes  down  through  the  town  of  Detroit,  does  it 
not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  anybody  anywhere  on  the  train  at  the  time  you 

Eassed  through  the  reservation  at  that  time? — ^A.  Why,  I  do  not 
now  that  I  noticed  anyone  anywhere;  no. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  great  number  of  Indians  on  the  train  getting 
out  at  the  various  points? — A.  Yes;  I  did. 

Q.  Did  that  arouse  your  curiosity  at  all? — A.  Well,  in  a  measure; 
yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  any  of  the  Indians  asking 
them  as  to  where  they  were  going  and  what  they  were  going  to  do  ? — 
A.  I  did  with  one  young  man  that  sat  in  the  seat  with  me.  The 
train  was  crowded,  and  he  occupied  part  of  the  same  seat. 

Q.  What  answer  did  he  make  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  question  was  asked  him,  first? 

Q.  The  witness  has  testified  the  train  was  crowded. 

Tiie  Chairman.  He  also  testified  that  his  curiosity  was  aroused; 
but  he  has  not  told  us  whatiie  said,  or  asked,  that  aiternoon. 

Q.  What  did  you  ask  the  young  man  ? — A.  I  asked  him  where  so 
many  of  his  people  were  gomg,  and  if  there  was  a  circus  down  at' 
Detroit.     I  presumed  that  there  was  a  show,  or  something. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  in  reply? — lie  replied  that  he  was  going  to 
Detroit,  and  that  the  others,  so  far  as  he  knew,  were  going  to  Detroit. 

Q.  For  what  purpose? — A.  He  said  that  there  was  an  act  before 
Congress,  wliich  had  passed  one  House  and  was  about  to  pass  the 
other,  which  would  give  the  mixed  bloods  a  right  to  dispose  of  their 
allotments  on  the  reservation,  and  that  the  information  they  had 
received  was  such  that  they  were  positive  the  act  would  become  a 
law,  and  that  he  was  going  to  Detroit  to  make  arrangements  to  secure 
a  loan  upon  liis  allotment. 

Q.  A  loan  from  whom? — A.  I  don^t  know  that  he  said. 

Q.  From  an  individual,  a  bank,  or  what? — A.  I  don't  know;  I 
don't  think  ho  said  from  whom.  Of  course,  I  concluded  that  he 
would  make  a  loan  from  the  regular  agencies. 

Q.  Was  that  or  was  it  not  the  first  intimation  you  had  in  regard 
to  this  so-called  Clapp  Act  ? — A.  I  knew  there  was  such  a  bill  before 
Congress,  but  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  as  near  its  passage  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Were  you  at  all  interested  in  learning  when  it  passed? — A.  I 
was. 

Q.  For  what  purpose? — A.  I  wanted  to  purchase  some  of  the 
land  upon  the  reservation.  I  will  add,  if  the  bill  passed  and  the 
lands  were  salable. 

Mr.  George.  WTiat  was  tliis  act  ?    W^as  this  the  Clapp  amendment  ? 

A.  The  Clapp  amendment  of  1906. 

Q.  What  cud  you  do  after  you  had  this  conversation  with  the 
young  man  on  the  train  ? — A.  Continued  on  my  way,  arriving  home 
here  m  MinneapoUs  the  next  morning. 
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Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  with  reference  to  the  White  Ektrth 
Reserv^ation  ? — A.  I  wrote  Senator  C9app,and  I  think  two  Represent- 
atives from  our  State,  asking  them  to  inform  me  when  the  act 
became  completed  and  had  been  signed  by  the  President. 

Q.  Were  you  so  notified? — A.  I  was;  yes. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  act  had  been  approved? — A.  I  was;  yes. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  ? — A.  I  went  to  the  reservation  with  the 
intention  of  trying  at  least  to  purchase  some  of  these  allotments. 

Q.  Who  went  with  you,  if  you  know? — A.  My  partner,  Mr.  C.  B. 
Steelman  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Shoemaker,  president  of  the  St.  Cloud  Nor- 
mal School. 

Q.  State  what  your  experience  was,  Mr.  Andrews,  when  you 
arrived  upon  the  reservation. — A.  The  first  thing  I  am  coming  to 
here — I  use  the  first  person,  ''I/'  because  what  I  say  will  apply  only 
to  mvself,  and  not  to  my  partner  or  Dr.  Shoemaker;  so  I  will  use 
the  nrst  person.  I  went  to  White  Earth  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
Agent  Michelet  and  Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  wanted  to  ootam,  if  I  coulo, 
information  regarding  who  were  mixed  bloods  and  who  were  fuU 
bloods,  as  I  knew  the  act  applied  only  to  the  sale  of  the  allotments 
of  the  mixed  bloods.  I  first  visited  Mr.  Michelet,  and  told  him  of 
the  information  I  wanted.  Mr.  Michelet  informed  me  that  a  few 
days  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  from  that  time  on  to  the 
time  I  was  there,  there  had  been  a  good  many  from  diflFerent  parts 
of  this  State  and  other  States  upon  the  reservation,  and  he  was  fear- 
,ful  that  there  would  be  undue  advantage  taken  of  some  even  of  the 
less  intelligent  mixed  bloods. 

Q.  That  is  what  he  told  you? — A.  Yes;  he  told  me  this;  and  he 
said  he  didn't  want  to  give  any  information  out  that  would  assist  in 
any  way  for  anyone  to  deprive  even  the  mixed  bloods  of  any  of  the 
rights,  or  anytlune:  that  might  tend  to  aid  anybody  to  deprive  them 
of  any  of  their  allotments.  lie  said  I  was  a  stranger  to  him;  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  refused  to  give  me  any  information. 
I  then  visited  the  office  of  the  Tomahawk  and  met  Mr.  Beauheu, 
and  I  can  say  franklv  that  Mr.  Beaulieu  also  refused  to  give  me  any 
information  as  regards  mixed  bloods  and  full  bloods,  and  I  under- 
stood it  was  for  the  same  reason,  that  he  wanted  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  mixed  bloods  as  well  as  the  full  bloods. 

Q.  For  that  reason  he  told  you  that  he  would  not  give  you  the 
information^ — A.  Yes.  So  1  went  mv  way  without  any  informa- 
tion, and  until  I  had  become  quite  well  acquainted  with  a  number  of 
mixed  bloods  on  the  reservation  I  foimd  it  impossible  to  do  business 
with  them  at  all.     For  two  weeks  I  didn't  buy  a  single  allotment. 

Q.  Now,  whv  didn't  you  buy  a  single  allotment  during  that 
time  ^— A.  Well,  1  thLiik  there  were  two  reasons.  One  reasim  was 
that  they  didn't  know  nio,  or  were  suspicious  of  me,  and  the  second 
reason  was  that  they  were  all  inclined,  or  said  thev  would  prefer,  to 
borrow  money  upon  their  allotments  and  not  sell  tlieir  allotments. 

Q.  Why  did  they  say  they  preferred  to  mortgage  their  allotments 
and  not  sell  them  ^-  A.  They  told  me  that  they  could  borrow,  and 
were  borrowing,  this  nuMiey,  as  a  nile,  for  10  years,  and  that  in  10 
years  their  allotments  would  he  worth  so  much  more  than  at  the 
present  time.  They  thought  the  better  way  was  to  borrow  the 
monev,  and  not  sell,  but  to  hold  their  land. 
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Did  you  call  their  attention  at  that  time  to  any  of  the  conditions 
le  mortgages  that  they  were  signing? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  say? — A.  I  told  them  that  in  each  and  every 
mortgage  that  ttey  signed  they  would  find  that  they  were  expected 
to  pay  at  least  yearly  interest,  and  I  presumed  sometimes  semiannual 
interest,  and  I  don't  know  that  this  applies  to  all,  but  I  know  it  does 
to  some,  for  they  told  me  that  they  were  very  much  surprised,  because 
thev  supposed  there  was  nothing  to  pay  until  the  10  years  was  up^ 
and  if  that  was  a  fact,  that  they  had  to  pay  an  annual  interest,  that 
they  would  perhaps  be  unable  to  do  so,  and  if  they  found  that  to  be 
true,  would  consiaer  the  sale  of  their  land. 

Q.  What  elFect  did  that  statement  have  upon  the  Indians  that 
you  talked  withf — A.  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  tnis,  that  some  of  the 
same  mixed  bloods  that  had  refused  to  sell  me  before,  when  they 
saw  me  the  next  time  offered  their  allotments  for  sale. 

Q.  Then,  in  other  words,  so  far  as  3"ou  know,  it  had  not  been  pre- 
viously explained  to  them  that  they  must  make  payments  a  long 
time  before  the  10  years  were  up,  if  they  wished  to  prevent  the  fore- 
closure of  the  mortgages  ? — A.  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  some  that 
I  talked  with  did  not  so  understand  their  mortgages. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  A.  L.  Thompson,  of  Mah- 
nomen?— A.  Well,  now,  I  may  know  liim,  but  I  don't  remember 
names  well. 

m 

Q.  A  banker  at  Mahnomen? — A.  I  think  I  know  all  the  banks. 
I  can  not  call  them  by  name. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  do  you  know  Mr.  A.  L.  Thompson,  this  gentle- 
man here;  do  you  remember  him  [indicating]?-  A.  I  don't  believe 
I  do.  I  might  Know  him  if  1  were  to  see  him  behind  his  counter,  but 
I  do  not  recognize  liim  just  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  banks,  so  called,  at  Mahnomen? — A. 
Yes;  there  are  two  banks  there;  one  is — I  don't  know  if  it  is  owned 
by  Mr.  Birkett,  but  Mr.  Birkett  is  always  behind  the  counter.  There 
is  one  on  the  west  side  and  one  on  the  east  side,  on  the  opposite*  comer. 

Q.  Which  one  was  it  that  this  gentleman  was  in^— A.  I  say  I 
don't  know  whether  1  saw  this  man  or  not.  1  diil  some  business  at 
the  bank  on  the  east  side  of  the  street. 

Q.  The  bank  there  is  the  Dakota  Bank? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  briefly  what  business  you  did  at  the  other  bank^ 
the  bank  other  than  the  feirkett  Bank — that  is,  the  one  on  the  east 
side — it  seems  that  we  are  unable  to  identify  it;  the  \iTitne8S  has  tes- 
tified that  there  are  two  banks,  one  in  each  direction.  Do  you 
remember  the  names  of  the  banks  ^ — A.  I  don't.  I  know  one  is  on 
the  west  side  and  one  is  on  the  east  side,  and  J  know  Mr.  Birkett  is 
on  the  west  side. 

Q.  Stat<^  what  your  experience  was  in  the  other  bank.  The  busi- 
ness you  transacted  there,  either  directly  or  indirectly? — A.  The  only 
business  I  had  there  was  through  the  bank,  paying  some  of  the  money 
that  I  had  to  pay  for  some  of  the  allotments. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  an  incident  that  happened  at  that  time,  about  as 
follows:  Vou  sought  to  buy  certain  allotments  from  certain  Indians, 
and  found  that  this  bank,  which  you  describe  as  being  the  bank  other 
than  the  Birkett  Bank,  had  mortgagees  upon  these  allotments.  Do 
you  recall  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment,  please.  Can  not  you  inquire  of 
some  bystander  who  knows  the  name  of  that  other  bank  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  At  that  time  it  was  the  First  State.  The  present 
name  of  the  bank  is  the  Security  State. 

?;.  What  is  the  other  bank  ?— A.  The  Birkett  Bank. 
he  Witness.  Were  you  there  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No. 

The  Witness.  I  thought  I  didn't  remember  you. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  that  incident  to  whicn  I  refer  to  the  com- 
mittee ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Among  other  allotments  that  I  was  wanting 
to  purchase  was  an  allotment  of  Charles  Smith  and  Joseph  Morrison. 
They  came  to  me,  offering  to  sell  their  allotments,  but  1  found  that 
this  bank  had  arranged  with  them  for  a  loan  upon  their  allotment,  and 
I  told  them  that  I  would  not  purchase  their  allotments. 

Q.  Just  a  minute  there,  Mr.  Andrews;  please  state  the  kind  of 
mortgage  that  was  taken.  Was  all  the  money  advanced  upon  the 
mortgage  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  has  not  yet  said  there  was  a  mortgage.  lie 
said  they  had  arranged  for  a  mortgage. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — ^A.  They  had  arranged  for  a  mortgage,  and  I  told 
them  that  I  would  not  purchase  the  allotments  untu  such  mortgage 
or  application  for  a  mortgage  had  been  released,  if  any  papers  nad 
been  liled  against  said  allotments,  and  I  inquired  of  them  the  condi- 
tions of  the  application,  or  of  the  mortgage,  if  such  there  was.  They 
told  me  that  each  had  applied  for  a  loan  of  $300,  and  that  each  haci 
received  $25  as  earnest  money  and  had  been  promised  their  money 
at  a  certain  day.  They  said  they  had  called  at  the  bank  and  the 
money  was  not  ready  for  them,  but  they  were  asked  to  call  again, 
which  they  did,  and,  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  they  had  called 
the  third  time  at  the  suggestion  of  the  bank  and  had  been  informed 
that  their  money  was  not  there,  for  the  reason  that  the  Eastern  money 
loaners  had  become  aware  that  the  sale  and  disposing  of  these  allot- 
ments could  apply  to  the  sale  of  allotments  of  mixed  bloods  only,  and 
that  they  were  afraid  that  the  money  might  be  loaned  on  allotments 
of  fullbloods,  and  therefore  the  money  was  withheld  and  had  not 
arrived,  but  that  it  would  arrive  later  after  explanations  were  made, 
and  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Morrison  asked  me  to  go  to  the  bank  and  see 
if  they  would  not  release  the  mortgages  and  allow  them  to  sell.  At 
their  request  I  called  at  the  bank  and  was  informed  that  they  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  release  the  mortgages,  as  the  money  had  failed  to 
arrive,  and  with  that  understanding  from  the  bank  I  made  arrange- 
ments to  buy  the  allotments,  and  the  parties  were  to  meet  me  in 
Mahnomen  and  give  me  a  deed  and  receive  their  money.  They  met 
me  at  the  stated  time  and  I  went  with  them  lo  the  bank  to  get  the 
releasees,  and  I  found  that  there  was  two  mortgages  taken  m  each 
instance;  the  first  mortgage  was  for  $300  at  6  per  cent  interest  for  10 
years.  Attaclied  to  each  mortgage  note  was  10  coupon  notes  showing 
the  interest,  to  be  detached  each  year  as  payment  was  made.  Then 
a  second  mortgage  at  4  per  cent,  \vith  similar  coupons  attached  to  the 
note,  was  issued.  (Please  strike  out  that  three  or  four  words.  I  made 
the  same  statement  two  or  three  times  there.)  And  when  we  offered 
payment  the  bank  at  first  demanded  that  the  second  note,  which  thev 
called  a  commission  note,  be  paid  in  full,  which  would  be  4  per  cent 
for  10  years. 

Q.  On  the  $300  ?— A.  On  the  $300. 
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Examination  by  Mr.  Gbaham  : 

Q.  I  don't  Quite  follow  you  in  that. — A.  There  was  a  note  at  6  per 
cent  given,  wnich  presumably  went  to  the  eastern  money  loaner. 
Then  a  commission  note  of  4  per  cent,  which  would  be  $12  a  year  for 
10  years,  was  drawn  to  be  paid — the  $12  to  be  paid  annually. 

Q.  Was  that  the  second  mortgage? — A.  That  was  the  second 
mortgage. 

Mr.  O'Bbien.  That  was  the  bank's  commission. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  what  was  the  principal  note  ?  . 

A.  The  principal  note  was  $300  at  6  per  cent  interest. 

Q.  And  the  second  note  was  for  what  principal  sum? — A.  The 
second  note  was  simply  10  notes,  I  believe,  if  I  remember  correctly. 
The  first  note  was  about  eighteen  dollars  and  something,  and  the 
foUowing  eight  were  $12  each,  and  the  last  one  was  enough  less  to 
make  them  aU  equal  $12,  the  first  one  being  for  about  $18  and  the 
last  one  being  about  five  or  six  dollars. 

Q.  Are  we  to  see  some  of  these  mortgages  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  We  have  none  unless  some  of  the  gentlemen  at  the 
bank  wish  to  present  them.     I  have  never  seen  them  myself. 

Q.  Were  they  recorded  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes;  they  were  recorded.  We  will  produce  testi- 
mony as  to  their  being  recorded,  to-day  I  hope. 

The  Witness.  Can  those  be  presented  without  being  used  as 
exhibits  in  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Without  being  retained  ?  Oh,  yes.  If  we  could  see 
the  originals  we  could  substitute  copies  of  them  for  the  use  of  the 
committee. 

Q.  Can  you  produce  some  of  them  ?  I  wish  you  would. — A.  I  can 
if  the  committee  desires. 

Q  The  committee  does  desire  it.  This  is  much  more  satisfactory 
then  a  mere  description  of  them. — A.  I  will  say  to  the  committee 
that  I  am  quite  positive  that  in  one  instance  those  papers  were 
turned  over  to  me,  and  I  think  in  both,  but  I  am  not  quite  positive. 
If  I  have  the  one  it  will  iQustrate  to  j^ou  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  will  produce  them  and  you  can  have  them  back. 

Q.  Will  you  state,  Mr.  Andrews,  what  demand  was  made  by  the 
bai^  before  the  bank  would  release  these  mortgages? — A.  Why,  at 
first  the  demand  was  made  that  these  commission  notes  be  paid  in 
full,  and  I  very  strongly  objected. 

Q.  Never  mmd  your  objection;  just  tell  us  briefly  what  the  demand 
was.  What  did  the  person  in  cnarge  of  the  bank  say  there  was 
necessary  before  he  would  release  these  mortgages? — A.  I  couldn't 
give  the  exact  words  at  this  time,  but  there  were  two  demands.  He 
first  said  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  the  commission  notes. 

Q.  What  was  that  amount  to  be  on  $300? — ^A.  It  would  have 
amounted  to  $120. 

Q.  All  right.-  Now,  what  was  the  other  demand? — ^A.  And  that 
he  wanted  $5  for  malang  out  the  papers. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  the  $25  previously  advanced  ? — ^A. 
Certainly.     He  wanted  that  repaid. 

Q.  That  is,  $25  more  ?  Any  other  demand  made  ? — ^A.  I  think  not. 
That  was  the  first  demand  only.  That  doesn't  complete  the  transac- 
tion. 

Q.  All  right.  Go  ahead  and  explain  it. — ^A.  As  I  remarked,  I  very 
strongly  objected  and  advised  the  parties  not  to  pay  any  such  aum 
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and  finally  the  gentleman  beliind  the  counter  made  the  concession 
that  he  would  release  the  two  notes  for  the  commission  on  one — for 
one  full  conmiission — that  is,  release  the  two  notes  for  the  one  full 
commission — that  is,  the  half  of  the  commission  on  each  one. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  That  is,  $60  instead  of  $120  ? 

The  WrrNESs.  Yes,  I  think  so ;  but  it  was  not  divided  in  that  way. 
I  believe  Mr.  Smith  was  charged  $50  and  then  some  five  or  ten  dollars 
for  making  out  papers,  returning  the  notes,  etc. 

Q.  Wha't  was  the  only  actual  money  that  the  so-called  bank  had 
advance*d  the  Indians  on  each  of  these  mortgages? — ^A.  $25,  as  I 
understood  it. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  period  of  time  had  the  Indian  that  loan  of 
$25  ? — A.  I  tliink  the  records  would  be  the  best  evidence  there. 

Q.  State  approximated.  Was  it  30  days? — ^A.  Oh,  if  my  recollec- 
tion serves  me  rightlv,  these  mortgages,  or,  father,  the  application, 
was  dated  between  tno  20tli  and  30tn  of  June.  Perhaps  about  the 
25th  of  June. 

Q.  And  what  time  was  it  you  were  there  ? — A.  About  the  middle  of 

July. 

Q.  It  was  le^s  than  a  month,  then  ? — ^A.  I  should  so  imagine. 

Q.  Will  you  please  figure  up,  Mr.  Andrews — you  are  good  at  fig- 
ures— at  wiiat  rate  of  interest  tliis  so-called  bank  charged  the  Indians 
for  this  $25  for  a  period  of  less  than  30  days  ?  Wouldn  t  it  be  between 
3,000  and  6,000  per  cent? — A.  I  hardly  think  it  would  be  competent 
for  me  to  say  that  when  you  have  the  time  and  the  amount  in  tne  rec- 
ord here,  that  each  one  could  figure  for  himself. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  ^gure  up  in  this  particular  instance  that  you 
speak  of,  and  lot  the  committee  know.  \  ou  are  in  the  farm  insurance 
business  here;  you  are  an  expert  in  that  line,  and  we  would  like  to 
have  you  figure  the  percentage  the  Indians  were  charged  on  tliis  $25 
loan. — ^A.  Well,  now,  I  tliink  I  should  be 

Q.  Now,  just  answer  tlus  question. — A.  But  you  wanted  all  the 
light  on  this 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Certainly. 

A.  And  I  tliink  I  should  answer  that,  as  I  remember  now  in  the 
Smith  case,  that  there  was  a  statement  handed  me  at  the  time  the 
payment  wtis  made,  that  Mr.  Smith  had  purchased  from  the  bank 
and  from  somebody  else — some  horses  and  other  things  had  been 
purchased,  and  the  parties  had  gone  ^nth  him  to  the  bank  and  made 
arrangements  that  when  the  money  was  to  be  paid  that  this  was  to 
be  held  out  for  them,  to  be  paid  then,  so  that  may  have  been  taken 
into  consideration. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  only  as  to  tlie  Smith  case,  wasn't  it? — A.  Only 
as  to  the  Smith  case,  so  far  as  1  know.  I  don^t  know  whether  it 
apphes  in  the  other  case  or  not. 

Q.  State  what  you  told  the  Indians  finally,  after  you  were  informed 
tliat  the  bank  Iiad  insisted  upon  the  conditions  that  you  have  stated, 
prior  to  tlie  releasing  of  the  mortgages. — A.  I  advised  them  not  to 
make  naymeiits.  I  told  them  that!  thought  it  was  exorbitant  and 
I  would  not  ask  them  for  a  deed,  but  tliat  I  would  wait  on  them 
and  that  if  necessary,  wliile  I  was  not  an  attorney,  I  would  like  t<> 
have  their  case  aricl  I  thought  I  could  guarantee  them  tliat  they 
wouldn't  have  to  make  any  sucli  payments. 
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Q.  Let  me  see  if  I  have  followed  you  correctly.  The  agreement 
for  tlxe  loan  was  for  a  loan  of  $300  which  was  to  bear  6  per  cent 
interest  for  a  period  of  10  years.  The  interest  was  represented  by 
10  separate  coupon  notes  for  $18  each,  attached  to  the  r>rincipal 
note  or  in  connection  with  it  ? — ^A.  Yes;  at  6  per  cent  interest. 

Q.  That  would  be  $18  a  year  and  in  addition  to  the  principal 
note  and  the  real  interest  notes,  there  were  10  other  notes  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  4  per  cent  interest,  or  commission,  on  the  principal  loan 
of  $300  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  $12  for  each  note?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  are  10  of  those? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Payable  annually  too  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  Do  you  recall  wnat  the  consideration  in  these  notes  was  said 
to  oe? — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  I  do. 

Q.  You  have  some  of  these  notes? — A.  I  have  the  notes-  yes,  sir. 
Those  notes,  there  are  10  all  detached.  There  is  a  sheet  about  this 
size,  and  each  particular  coupon  is  perhaps  about  2^  by  4  inches,  to 
be  detached  as  paid. 

Q.  Like  the  coupons  on  a  mortgage  bond? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  tne  maker  of  the  note  and  mortgage  came  to  settle 
up,  in  less  than  a  month  after  the  deal  had  been  made,  and  he  wanted 
a  release,  the  persons  who  held  the  mortgage  had  at  that  time  advanced 
to  him  only  $25  in  cash  ? — A.  I  so  understood  it.     Yes. 

Q.  But  m  order  to  release  the  mortgage,  they  required  him  to  pay 
how  much  money? — A.  As  I  remember,  Mr.  Smith  was  finaUy 
released  by  the  payment  of  $50  and  either  five  or  ten  dollars  for  the 
making  out  of  the  papers. 

Q.  Make  it  $5.  Take  the  smaller  amount  now. — A.  I  think  that 
is  correct,  too,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Q.  What  else,  if  anything  else,  did  he  have  to  pay  to  get  the 
releases? — A.  The  repayment  of  the  $25  advanced,  and  of  course 
they  retained  what  he  had  asked  them  to  retain  for  the  purchase  of 
the  horses  and  other  property. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  really  a  legitimate  charge,  was  it  not? — ^A.  It 
was;  yes,  sir. 

<J.  So  that  we  don't  need  to  consider  it  now? — A.  I  am  sorry  tl\at 
this  has  been  brought  up.  I  didn't  know  that  this  particular  part 
of  it  would  be,  but  I  will  say  that  I  think  that  better  evidence  than 
mine  would  be  the  real  statement  handed  to  me  at  that  time,  which 
I  would  prefer  to  let  tlie  committee  see,  rather  than  to  testify. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Have  you  that  in  writing? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  What  statement  was  that  ? 

A.  The  Smith  statement. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  There  is  no  horse  involved  in  the  other  transaction  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  we  were  talking  about  tlus  one  particular 
one. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Tell  the  committee,  Mr.  Andrews,  were  any  of  these 
other  transactions  similar  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  What  I  wanted  to  get  to  was  the  agreement — that  is, 
the  mortgage  transaction,  naked,  stripped  of  all  other  transactions,  as 
you  have  given  it.  All  that  it  amounts  to  is  this — that  for  the  use 
of  $25  for  something  less  than  a  month  the  borrower  had  to  pay  $50 
in  of  money  and  $5  to  cover  the  expenses  of  making  out  the  papers  ? 
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A.  I  think  that  would  be  all;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Was  the  $5  expenses  for  making  out  the  papers  an 
exorbitant  charge  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Graham.  So  that,  boiled  down  to  the  naked  proposition,  the 
$50  was  paid  for  the  use  of  the  $25  for  less  than  one  month  ? 

A.  I  tnink  that  is  all;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  And,  of  course,  the  payment  of  the  original  principal 
sum  of  $25  in  addition  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Graham.  To  get  at  the  rate  of  interest,  you  would  simply  have 
to  figure — if  you  figure  it  out  for  a  whole  year,  of  course — ^fora  year 
it  would  be  $600,  and  the  arithmetical  problem  involved  is,  if  one  pap 
$600  for  the  use  of  $25  for  one  year,  what  was  the  rate  per  cent  f 

A.  About  2,400  per  cent.  IJut  may  I  suggest  that  tnis  is  simply 
an  individual  transaction  by  an  individual. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  shall  want  to  ask  you  about  that  later. 

A.  But  I  really  can  not  see  that  it  would  applv  in  general. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  You  are  not  to  judge  of  that,  of  course. 

A.  Well,  I  don't  see  why  it  should  be  brought  up. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  now  some  things  that  I  have  been  intending  to 
ask  you  later,  llow  many  such  instances  do  you  know  of  ?— A.  'fiiat 
is  all. 

Q.  Those  two '( — A.  Those  two. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  on  which  to  base  inferences  as  to 
whether  there  were  other  cases  Uke  those,  or  nearly  like  that  ? — A.  No 
I  don't  know,  that  1  have. 

Q.  What  knowledge  of  this  or  what  connection  with  it  had  Mr. 
Michelet  ^ — A.  None  whatsoever. 

Q.  You  were  there  to  buy  the  land  for  yourself  or  for  some  other 
concern  ? — A.  I  was  bulling  it  for  mv  partner  and  I. 

Q.  Buying  it  for  him  as  an  individual? — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  own  our 
lands  principally  individually — that  is,  we  usually  divide  them 

Q.  Let  me  be  direct  about  it,  so  you  will  not  misunderstand  me. 
Were  you  or  were  you  not  buying  it  ^vith  a  view  of  turning  it  over 
afterwards  to  that  lumber  company  or  any  other  corporate  con- 
cern?— A.  Oh,  no;  I  bought  notning  but  prairie  lands.  I  expected 
to  afterwards  sell  it  to  the  actual  settler. 

Q.  You  wore  bujdng  agricultural  lands,  and  instead  of  getting  the 
value  or  use  or  benefit  of  the  unearned  increment  when  they  increased 
in  value  to  a  i)rice  high  enough  to  suit  you,  you  expected  to  sell  to  an 
actual  settler '( — A.  1  es,  sir;  exactly  as  I  had  years  previous  in  North 
Dakota  and  Manitoba  and  Assiniboine.  One  question  of  the  chair- 
man suggests  that  I  should  make  another  statement.  When  you 
asked  about  Mr.  Michelet,  if  he  knew  anything  about  this.  I  want  to 
say  that  when  I  first  went  on  the  reservation  Mr.  Michelet  and  ifr. 
Beaulieu  both  refused  to  give  any  information  that  would  assist  in 
buying  any  lands  at  all.  1  have  testified  to  that.  Now,  after  I  had 
bought  some  lands  I  met  Mr.  Michelet  again  and  Mr.  Michelet  thanked 
me  for  the  treatment  accorded  those  I  had  dealt  with,  and  told  me 
that  if  1  would  come  to  his  oflfice  he  was  then  willing  and  ready  to 
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furnish  me  any  information  that  he  had  in  the  office;  that  he  would 
assist  me  in  any  way  he  could. 

Q.  Did  you  go  on  his  invitation  ? — A.  No,  I  didn't.  I  didn't  buy 
any  more  lands  after  that. 

Exaramed  by  Mr.  O'Brien: 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  party  besides  Mr.  Smith  in  this  transaction 
to  which  you  refer  ? — A.  Morrison,  I  believe,  was  the  name. 

Q.  What  demand,  if  any,  did  the  bank  make  upon  him  before  it 
would  release  the  mortgage  upon  his  allotment? — A.  The  same  de- 
mand that  they  made  upon  Mr.  Smith. 

Q.  Why  did  the  bank  recede  from  its  original  demand  and  compro- 
mise at  a  lower  figure,  which  amounted  to  only  2,400  per  cent?— A, 
That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  it  because  vou  had  advised  the  Indians  not  to  accept  the 
original  proposition  of  the  bank  ? — A.  They  receded  after  I  had  given 
sucn  advice. 

Q.  Did  the  Indians  hold  a  meeting  after  the  demand  had  been  made 
by  the  bank,  do  you  recollect  ? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  Indians  coming  to  you  and  telling  you  that 
thay  had  held  a  meeting  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  inas- 
much as  this  was  their  first  dealing  with  the  paleface,  and  that  they 
had  often  heard  of  people  losing  their  farms  in  lawsuits,  they  had 
decided  to  accede  to  tlie  demands  of  the  banlc  and  pay  the  money  ?— A. 
I  don't  quite  understand  your  first  question;  wnen  you  say  the  In- 
dians, vou  mean  the  two,  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Morrison  ? 

Q.  Of  course;  they  are  the  only  Indians. — A.  Yes;  they  asked  for 
time  to  consider  what  to  do,  and  perhaps  an  hour  later  they  came  to 
me,  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Morrison,  and  told  me  that  they  had  decided 
not  to  act  upon  my  advice,  but  had  decided  to  make  the  payment  to 
the  bank  as  they  demanded,  and  they  asked  me  to  make  such  pay- 
ment to  the  bank  and  get  back  the  papers  and  the  releases,  which  I 
did. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  Indians  saying  at  that  time  that  inasmuch 
as  wis  was  their  first  deaUng  with  the  paleface,  and  they  had  heard 
of  people  losing  their  farms  in  lawsuits,  they  had  decided  to  accede  to 
the  demands  of  the  bank? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  practically  the  state- 
ment they  made  to  me. 

Mr.  Graham.  Does  any  other  gentlemen  wish  to  question  Mr. 
Andrews  ? 

Mr.  Beaxjlieu.  When  you  came  to  my  office,  asking  information 
from  me,  was  it  about  any  particular  person,  or  was  it  about  the  In- 
dians generally  ? 

The  Witness.  It  was  about  the  Indians  generally — as  to  who  was 
mixed  bloods  and  who  was  full  bloods. 

Mr.  Beaxjlieu.  What  was  my  reply  to  those  requests? 

The  Witness.  I  can't  remember  your  exact  words,  but  you  gave  me 
to  understand  that  your  only  interest  in  these  people  was  to  see  that 
they  received  fair  treatment,  and  that  you  would  not  give  me  or 
anybody  else  any  information  until  you  knew  for  yourself  that  the 
parties  to  whom  you  gave  it  intended  to  and  would  treat  your  people 
lairly. 

Mr.  Beaxjlieu.  That  is  all. 

Five  minutes  recess. 
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'    W.  D.  Andrews  recalled : 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Andrews  will  resume  the  witness  chair  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  the  following  questions.  Mr.  A.  L.  Thompson, 
who  is  now  connected  with  one  of  the  banks  referred  to,  desires  to  ask 
these  questions: 

Q.  At  the  time  you  bought  the  land,  do  you  know  if  the  bank  was 
ready  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  loan  ?— A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  (AddressingMr.  Thompson.)  Could  you  not  change  that  so  as  to 
make  it  clear  ?  Was  the  bank  ready  to  advance  to  the  borrower  the 
balance  of  the  loan?  Your  answer  to  that  was  what? — A.  They 
were  not. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  for  the  land  ? — A.  I  believe,  in  fact  I  know,  I 
paid  Mr.  Smith  $8  an  acre  for  his  land. 

Q.  For  an  allotment  of  80  acres  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  other  man  ? — ^A.  The  same  price. 

Q.  Let's  see.  What  was  the  other  man's  name? — A.  Joseph 
Morrison. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  these  allottees.  Smith  and  Morrison,  were 
mixed  bloods? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  received  patents  in  fee  on  these  lands  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  application  for  patents  in  fee  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
.    Mr.  Graham.  Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Thompson  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Andrews. 

Edward  B.  Linnen  recalled:' 

Mr.  Burch.  Mr.  Linnen,  please  return  to  the  stand. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Linnen  nas  been  sworn  [addressing  Mr.  Andrews]. 
When  we  may  look  for  the  mortgages  and  notes  of  which  you  told  us? 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  will  bring  them  right  in.  I  will  be  here  probably 
within  15  or  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Graham.  Very  well.  And  any  other  papers.  You  mentioned 
a  statement  you  had.  Please  bring  all  your  papers  in  connection  with 
that  transaction. 

Proceed,  Judge  Burch: 

Q.  Mr.  Linnen,  with  reference  to  what  occurred  in  connection  with 
the  agricultural  lands,  as  well  as  the  cancellation  or  switching  of  the 
allotments  which  you  have  heretofore  testified  about,  have  you  now 
received  the  necessary  book  which  you  referred  to  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  read  anything  that  refers  to  that,  if  you  have  anything 
in  your  hands  or  anytliing  that  refers  to  the  agricultural  lands  m  pa^ 
ticiilar,  if  you  have  anything  to  be  read  into  the  record  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  we  will  file  it  with  the  committee  afterwards. — ^A.  With  rela- 
tion to  the  testimony  I  gave  the  other  day,  I  stated  in  substance  that 
it  was  my  opinion,  and  it  was  also  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Moorhead,  who 
assisted  me,  that  certain  additional  allotments  had  been  selected  in 
advance,  and  had  been  noted  in  pencil  on  the  tract  books  on  file  in  the 
Indian  office  at  ^Vhite  Earth. 

Q.  In  advance  of  what? — A.  In  advance  of  the  additional  aUot- 
ments. 

Q.  Would  that  be  in  advance  of  Easter  Monday,  1905,  April  24, 
1905  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  right;  go  ahead. — A.  And  I  had  submitted  with  my  report  a 
staternent  which  I  had  marked  ^'Exhibit  A,"  showing  those  erasures 
'"^'^  pencil  notations  on  the  tract  books.    Since  that  time  thd  tract 
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bookB  have  been  received  here  from  White  Earth,  and  I  refer  now  par- 
ticularly to  the  tract  books. 

Q.  You  may  read  your  report.  Did  you  read  your  report  the 
other  day — that  is,  section  A  of  vour  report  ? — ^A.  No,  I  didn't,  Mr. 
Burch.  because  it  gives — it  8imp|Ijr  gives  a  great  many  descriptions, 
with  the  names  of  the  parties;  ^ving  the  name  of  the  party,  uxb  de- 
scription of  the  land,  the  townsmp  and  range  in  which  it  is  situate,  as 
copied  from  this  tract  book. 

[Paper  marked  Burch's  Exhibit  No.  46,  being  Exhibit  A  of  the  Llnnezi-lCoorhead  Joint  report.] 

BuRCH*8  Exhibit  No.  46. 

[Jan.  29,  1912.] 

[Aooompansring  InspectoT  Linnen  and  Special  Indian  Agent  Moorhead's  report  on  the  White  Earth 

Reeervation.] 

List  Showing  Erasures  and  Pencil  Notations  and  Changes  Made  on  the 
Tract  Books,  Presumably  Prior  to  the  Allotting  at  the  Whttb  Earth 
Agency. 

Erasures  entered  on  tract  book  in  pencil: 

Pah  neez  wub  e  quay,  SW.  J  of  SE.  },  Twp.  141,  R.  37,  sec.  1. 
Mush  kah  wah  be  tung,  SW.  J  of  SE.  i,  Twp.  141,  R.  37,  sec.  12. 
Nah  gah  we  twon  ay  aush,  S.  J  of  SE.  },  Twp.  141,  R.  37,  sec.  21,  interlined. 
Muck  ud  ay  we  gwon  abe,  N.  J  of  NE.  i,  Twp.  141,  R.  37,  sec.  24. 
Odish  quay  pe  shig  oke,  S.  J  of  NE.  J,  Twp.  141,  R.  37,  sec.  24. 
Pe  nay  see,  NE.  J  of  NW.  },  Twp.  141,  R.  37,  sec.  26. 
Pencil: 

Nay  tah  way  way  such,  SE.  ^  of  NE.  i  and  lot  1,  Twp.  141,  R.  38,  sec.  3. 
Kow  we  tah  yaush,  S.  }  of  SW.  J,  Twp.  141,  R.  38,  sec.  3,  erased. 
Nah  wah  cumie  o  quay,  S.  J  of  NE.  J,  Twp.  141,  R.  38,  sec.  4,  erased. 
Kav  tah  ke  wub  e  quay,  lota  3  and  4,  Twp.  141,  R.  38,  sec.  4,  erased. 
She  she  be,  or  Lucy  Bellanger,  N.  i  of  NE.  J  of  NE.  },  Twp.  141,  R.  38,  sec.  10. 
O  bah  baum,  S.  i  of  NE.  i  of  NE.  J  and  SE.  i  of  NE.  i,  Twp.  141,  R.  38,  sec.  10. 
Josephine  Beaulieu,  W.  J  of  NE.  J,  Twp.  141,  R.  38,  sec.  10,  erased. 
Alice  Mee,  W.  J  of  SW.  J,  Twp.  141,  R.  38,  sec.  10,  erased. 
Entered  on  tract  book  in  pencil;  erasure: 

All  of  sections  21  &  22  in  Twp.  141,  R.  38. 

Koon  e  qaun  ah  quod,  N.  }  of  NE.  J,  Twp.  141,  R.  38, 'sec.  27,  pencil. 

Pe  she  ke  ah  chu,  SE.  i  of  SE.  i  (erased),  Twp.  141,  R.  38,  sec.  29,  pencil. 

All  in  sections  1  &  2  of  Twp.  141,  R.  39  (erased). 

Chin  go  ge  shig,  S.  }  of  NW.  i  (erased),  Twp.  141,  R.  39,  sec.  4. 

Kay  dug  e  gwon  ay  aush,  SW.  i  of  SW.  i,  Twp.  141,  R.  39,  sec.  4. 

Ke  zhe  woub,  S.  J  of  NW.  i  (erased),  Twp.  141,  R.  39,  sec.  5. 

All  of  the  SE.  i  (erased),  Twp.  141,  R.  39,  sec.  5. 

All  of  the  SW.  i  (erased)  Twp.  141,  R.  39,  sec.  5. 

Clement  Monchamp,  W.  i  of  SE.  |  (erased),  Twp.  141,  R.  39,  sec.  7. 

Mean  ance  shish,  E.  }  of  NW.  i,  Twp.  141,  R.  39,  sec.  8. 

Charles  Monchamp,  W.  i  of  NW.  i  (erased),  Twp.  141,  R.  39,  sec.  9. 

AH  of  section  11,  some  erased. 

Wah  bun  un  nung  o  quay,  NE.  \  of  NW.  i  (erased),  Twp.  141,  R.  39,  sec.  12. 

Duncan  McDougall,  SW.  }  of  NW.  i,  Twp.  141,  R.  39,  sec.  16. 

Sophia  BeUanger,  E.  J  of  SW.  i,  Twp.  141,  R.  39,  sec.  16. 

All  of  sections  17  &  18,  some  erased. 

NE.  i,  Twp.  141,  R.  39,  sec.  20. 
Lizzie  McDougall,  W.  J  of  NW.  i,  Twp.  141,  R.  39,  sec.  21. 
Oke  mah  ain  ish,  W.  §  of  SW.  i,  Twp.  141,  R.  39,  sec.  21. 
O  be  gwod,  S.  i  of  NE.  i,  Twp.  141,  R.  39,  sec.  26. 
O  be  quod,  S.  i  of  NW.  i,  Twp.  141,  R.  39,  sec.  26. 
William  Boewell,  N.  J  of  SE.  i,  Twp.  141,  R.  39,  sec.  26. 

SW.  i  Twp.  141,  R.  39  sec.  26. 
Me  zhe^ee,  NE.'  of  SW.'<fe  SE.  of  NE.,  Twp.  141,  R.  39,  sec.  28. 

NW.  i,  Twp.  141,  R.  39,  sec.  28. 

Lots  4  &  5,  Twp.  141,  R.  39,  sec.  30  (erasure). 
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Entered  on  tract  book  in  pencil;  erasure — Continued. 
Lots  1  &  3,  sec.  a-141-tO. 

Catherine  E.  McDougall,  lots  3  &  SW.  J  of  SE.  i,  Twp.  141,  R.  41,  sec.  26. 
Lot  1  of  Twp.  141,  R.  41,  sec.  35. 
(See  sec.  13.    See  sec.  24-25-26-141-41.) 
Various  in  sections,  Twp.  141,  R.  42,  sec.  1  A  2. 

Susan  McDougall,  for  which  lot  1  &  SE. }  of  NE.  i,  Twp.  141,  R.  42,  sec.  3,  was  re- 
served but  was  not  given  this  particular  tract. 
Betsey  Foster,  NW.  }  of  SE.  }  &  SW.  \  of  NE.  J,  Twp.  141,  R.  42,  sec.  5. 
Joseph  Brunette,  NE.  i  of  SW.  J,  Twp.  141,  R.  42,  sec.  5. 
Arthur  J.  Foster,  SE.  J  of  SW.  i,  Twp.  141,  R.  42,  sec.  5. 
Various  in  sections  8,  9,  10,  &  11. 

Maggie  Anderson,  SW.  \  of  NW.  J,  Twp.  141,  R.  42,  sec.  13. 
McTrthur  family,  SW.  i,  Twp.  141,  R.  42,  sec.  13. 
Various  in  sections  14  &  15. 

Clara  BellefeuUle,  N.  §  of  NE.  J,  Twp.  141,  R.  42,  sec.  16. 
Mary  Monchamp,  NW.  \  of  NE.  i  &  SW.  J  of  NE.  J,  Twp.  141,  R.  42,  sec.  17. 
Paul  Monchamp,  NW.  i  of  SE.  J  &  SW.  \  of  SE.  J,  Twp.  141,  R.  42,  sec.  17. 
Various  in  section  18. 

Eva  McArthur,  SW.  \  of  NW.  },  Twp.  141,  R.  42,  sec.  24. 
Peter  Brunette,  SW.  \  of  NW.  j,  Twp.  141,  R.  42,  sec.  25. 
Hedwidge  BLmhou,  SE.  i  of  SW.  i  &  SW.  J  of  SE.  J,  Twp.  141,  R.  42,  sec.  34. 
Various  in  sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18,  19,  20,  21, 

22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  <&  27,  Twp.  142,  R.  37,  sec. 

Frederick  Van  Wert,  NW.  J  of  NW.  i,  Twp.  142,  R.  37,  sec.  29. 
Charles  Bellanger,  N.  J  of  NE.  J,  Twp.  142,  R.  37,  sec.  31. 
Various  in  8e<:tion,  Twp.  142,  R.  37,  sec.  34. 

Kay  bay  ge  shig  oquay,  lot  3  &  SW.  \  of  SE.  J,  Twp.  142,  R.  37,  sec.  35. 
Louzon  <&  Lynch  in  section  1  <&  2,  Twp.  142,  R.  38,  sec. 
Entered  on  tract  book  in  pencil: 

Meline  Bellanger,  lota  3  &  4,  Twp.  141,  R.  40,  sec.  2. 

Ah  sah  waince  Roy,  lot  1  &  SE.  i  of  NE.  i,  Twp.  141,  R.  40,  sec.  3. 

0  me  mee,  SW.  \  of  SW.  i,  Twp.  141,  R.  40,  sec.  4;  SE.  J  of  NW.  J,  Twp.  141, 

R.  40,  sec.  5. 
Annie  Bellanger,  lot  5,  Twp.  141,  R.  40,  sec.  6. 
Joeette  Broad,  SE.  J  of  NW.  \  <fc  lot  7,  Twp.  141,  R.  40,  sec.  7. 
John  &  Susan  Stager,  SW.  },  Twp.  141,  R.  40,  sec.  7. 
Alice  Lambert  (nee  Otto),  SW.  }  of  NE.  J,  Twp.  141,  R.  40,  sec.  9. 
O  ge  dah  cum,  SW.  \  of  SE.  i  &  SE.  }  of  SW.  J,  Twp.  141,  R.  40,  sec.  10;  all  of 

sections  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  Twp.  141,  R.  40. 
Lizzie  McDonald  Co^er,  NE.  J  of  NW.  i  &  NW.  J  of  NE.  i,  Twp.  141,  R.  40, 

sec.  20. 
Joseph  Cogger,  NW.  J  of  NW.  J,  Twp.  141,  R.  40,  sec.  20. 
Peter  Brunette,  SE.  J  of  SE.  },  Twp.  141,  R.  40,  sec.  20;  all  in  sections  21,  22, 

23,  24,  25,  27,  Twp.  141,  R.  40. 

Frank  Trotochaud,  lots  2  &  3  &  NW.  }  of  NW.  J,  Twp.  141,  R.  40,  sec.  29. 
Amelia  BeUefeuille  Spry,  SE.  \  of  NE.  i,  Twp.  141,  R.  40,  sec.  34;  NE.  i  of 

NW.  i,  Twp.  141,  R.  40,  sec.  35. 
Mary  Spry,  N .  i  of  SE.  i,  Twp.  141,  R.  40,  sec.  35. 
Annie  Bellanger,  lot  1  &  2,  Twp.  141,  R.  41,  sec.  1. 
Pe  daun  ah  quod,  lot  4  &  NE.  \  of  SW.  J,  Twp.  141,  R.  41,  sec.  1. 
Alice  Lambert,  lot  2,  Twp^  141,  R.  41,  sec.  6. 
WUlie  Warren,  SE.  J  of  SE.  i,  Twp.  141,  R.  41,  sec.  6. 
Eurene  Tobin,  lot  7,  Twp.  141,  R.  41,  sec.  6. 
Various,  Twp.  141,  R.  41,  sec.  13. 

Eva  An^eline  Brunetter,  NE.  J  of  SE.  i,  Twp.  141,  R.  41,  sec.  23. 
Various  in  sections  24,  25,  Twp.  141,  R.  41. 

Wah  we  yay  cumig,  chief,  NW.  J  of  NW.  },  Twp.  142,  R.  38,  sec.  12. 
John  G.  Bean,  SE.  }  of  SWi,  Twp.  142,  R.  39,  sec.  22. 

Q.  Well,  the  Department  of  Justice,  having  succeeded  to  the  pos- 
session of  them,  I  mean  the  combined  forces  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  having  succeeded  in  the  report  which  you  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Intenor  filed,  and  having  treated  that  report  as  a  oasis 
of  their  action  in  which  much  expense  has  been  made  oy  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Indian  Bureau  in  the  work  of  subsequent 
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investigation,  and  I  may  say  prosecution,  I  think  we  are  now  entitled 
to  have  your  report  before  this  committee,  so  that  they  may  consider 
about  those  expenditures  that  have  occurred  in  connection  with  this 
matter.     In  otner  words,  show  that  it  was  or  was  not  justified. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mav  I  see  the  report  ? 

A.  Yes;  the  exhibit,  do  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes;  the  exhibit  to  the  report. — ^A.  It  covers  a  great  many 
descriptions  of  land. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Let  the  committee  examine  it,  Mr.  Ijinnen. 

(Committee  examines  exhibit  referred  to.) 

A.  What  I  referred  to  was  cases  like  those,  where  it  had  been  written 
in  with  a  pencil  [indicating  on  the  exhibit]. 

Mr.  George.  This  is  the  actual  original  pencil  ? 

A.  As  I  take  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  is  the  ink  on  top  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Now,  beginning  at  the  beginning  of  this  exhibit  in 
the  tract  book,  what  is  the  first  one  of  these  cases  you  want  to  call 
our  attention  to  ? 

A.  The  first  part  doesn't  show  it  as  good  as  other  parts.  It  is 
marked  *' erasures.*'  And  some  other  name  has  been  written  here 
and  erased. 

Q.  Yes;  comparing  your  Exhibit  A  with  the  tract  book  on  page 
1,  I  find  in  the  column  ^^Indian  name  of  allottee,''  the  name 
Pahneez  Weu-be-way.  In  the  next  column  to  the  right,  under  the 
heading  ** English  name  of  allottee,"  a  name  had  been  written  in  in 
ink,  it  appears  to  me ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  has  been  erased  ? — A.  Scraped. 

Q.  Is  there  enough  of  it  remaining  to  enable  you  to  give  an  opinion 
as  to  what  the  name  erased,  was  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  draw  any  inference  from  the  condition  of  the 
tract  book  that  I  have  described  ? — A.  Simply  that  it  is  one  of  many 
erasures. 

Q.  Well,  is  there  anything  in  that  erasure  to  indicate  imnroper 
conduct  on  the  part  of  those  who  kept  the  tract  book? — A.  No;  I 
would  not  particularly  say  that.     Possiblv;  yes. 

Q.  Passing  along  in  the  tract  book,  will  you  call  our  attention  to 
one  of  those  where  the  erasure,  or  rewriting,  m  your  judgment  justifies 
an  inference  of  improper  conduct  ? — A.  Tliere  are  a  great  many,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  indicate  that  to  mo.  For  instance,  here,  the  name 
had  formerly  been  >^Titten  in  pencil  and  erased.  This  name  had  been 
written  in  pencil  and  erased,  leading  me  to  believe  that  there  might 
be  something  irregular  about  it. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  some  questions  that  will  put  the  matter  in  the 
record  for  you. 

Mr.  Graham.  On  the  seventh  line  of  page  41,  under  the  heading 
''Indian  name  of  allottee,"  there  was  a  name  written  in  in  pencil; 
the  initials  "A.  A."  appear  pretty  clearly  yet.  That  name  has  been 
erased.  In  the  column  under  the  heading  '^English  name  of  allot- 
tee" is  the  written  name  'Tharles  Mouchamp."  Do  you  draw  any 
inference  of  improper  conduct  from  that  circumstance  ? 

A.  I  would  simply  say  that  that  is  one  of  a  great  many  of  a  like 
character,  where  the  name  had  been  penciled  in  the  tract  book, 
which,  to  me,  is  a  very  suspicious  circumstance  and  led  me  to  beUeve 
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that  this  tract  may  have  been  selected  and  penciled  on  the  book  in 
advance  for  that  party. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  reason  in  the  way  these  tract  books  are 
usually  kept  for  writing  the  Indian  name  in  pencil  and  later  on  in  the 
next  column,  to  the  nght,  writing  the  English  equivalent  and  then 
erasing  the  Indian  name  penciled  in  ? — ^A.  No,  sir.  The  Indian  name 
should  appear  in  ink. 

Q.  In  some  cases  both  the  Indian  name  and  the  English  equivalent 
are  written,  and  in  many  others  not. — ^A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Where  the  Indian  name  appears  without  any  English  name, 
does  that  mean  that  the  party  had  no  English  name  I — ^A.  I  so  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  Graham  (using  magnifying  glass) .  That  doesn't  help  it  much 
with  me. 

A.  This  was  the  name  [indicating].  Charles  Mouchamp  was  the 
name.  "A.  A.,''  additional  allotment.  Charles  Mouchamp  has  been 
erased. 

Mr.  Graham.  On  the  line  to  wliich  I  refer  I  find  now,  by  the  aid  of 
a  magnifying  glass,  which  I  did  not  have  when  I  asked  you  awhile 
a^o,  that  the  letters  "A.  A."  precede  the  name  and  that  there  were 
initials  after  them;  and  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  pencil-written 
name  was  the  same  as  the  one  under  the  head  of  the  English  name; 
that  is,  Moucliamp.  I  can  not  myself  make  out  the  Christian  name, 
but  my  associate,  Mr.  George,  thinks  it  is  Charles.  Now,  in  that 
event,  what  would  the  letters  ''A.  A.''  stand  for? 

A.  Additional  allotment. 

Q.  That  would  not  be  a  part  of  the  name  of  the  person  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Well,  if  our  judgment  about  what  the  erased  name  was  be  cor- 
rect and  that  the  erasure  would  read  "A.  A.  Charles  Mouchamp," 
what  inference  would  you  draw  from  that;  the  erasure  being  under 
the  head  of  the  Indian  name  and  the  English  ''Charles''  being  oppo- 
site it  under  the  English  name  ? — A.  Simply  this:  It  aroused  my  sus- 
picion, and  occurring  as  frequently  as  it  did  in  the  names  of  mixed- 
bloods,  led  me  to  believe  that  those  names  were  penciled  on  the  tract 
book  opposite  the  various  tracts  of  land  in  advance  of  the  allotting, 
which  was  made  in  April,  1905,  and  that  if  any  other  person  had  come 
into  that  office  and  nad  applied  for  these  tracts  oi  land  which  are 
penciled  in,  the  names  of  tnese  various  persons  which  appear  on  this 
tract  book,  some  of  which  have  been  erased  and  some  of  which  still 
remain,  that  it  would  have  been  stated  to  them  that  that  tract  had 
alreadv  been  selected. 

Q.  Charles  Mouchamp  is  not  an  Indian  name,  is  it  ? — ^A.  I  don't 
know  the  gentleman. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  the  words  "Charles''  and  '^Mouchamp"  are  not 
Indian  words,  are  they? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  that  name  should  be  written 
in  pencil  under  the  iieading  ''Indian  name  of  allottee,"  is  there? — 
A.  r^one  whatever. 

Q.  The  same  name  with  the  introductoiy  letters  ''A.  A."  before  it 
appears  in  the  same  column  under  the  head  of  '^  Indian  name  of 
allottee,"  on  the  ninth  line  on  the  same  pa^e,  under  circumstances 
exactly  like  those  on  line  7,  except  that  tne  name  ** Charles"  is 
pretty  clear  in  the  name  erased  in  line  9,  each  of  those  being  for  a 
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40-acre  tract  of  land.    Both  of  those  would  constitute  one  allotm^it 
at  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

S.  On  lines  12  and  13  of  the  same  page  there  were  erasures  made 
Br  the  heading  '^Indian  name  of  allottee,"  but  they  are  so  per* 
fectly  made  as  not  to  indicate  in  any  degree  what  the  writing  erased 
was.  The  English  name  in  the  next  column  reads '  *  John  Fairbanks," 
taking  two  hnes,  each  for  40-acre  tract — ^no,  lots  7  and  8  of  section 
9,  township  141,  range  39,  one  being  for  49.50  acres  and  the  other  for 
32  acres,  making  practically  one  80-acre  allotment.  Have  you  anj 
inference  that  you  wish  to  draw  from  that  circumstance  ? — A.  It  is 
my  belief  that  that  name  had  formerly  been  written  in  in  lead  pencil 
and  thereafter  erased  under  the  column  headed  '^Indian  name  of 
allottee." 

Q.  Two  hnes  below  that — that  is,  on  the  second  line  below — I  find 
lot  6,  southwest  quarter  section  9,  township  149,  range  39,  tract  42.26 
acres,  in  the  column  headed '  *  Indian  name  of  allottee."  I  find  written 
in  ink  ''Way-jou-e-me-gwon."  The  paper  there  shows  that  before 
that  name  was  written  m  ink  something  else  had  been  written  there 
and  erased.  There  is  not  now,  and  appears  never  to  have  been,  any- 
thing written  in  the  column  under  the  heading  '*Enghsh  name  of 
allottee."  Does  that  circumstance  enable  you  to  draw  any  infer- 
ence ? — ^A.  Well,  it  is  simply  a  suspicious  circumstance,  showing  that 
there  had  been  some  writing  there  m  pencil  which  had  been  erased  and 
this  name  written  over  it. 

O.  How  many  erasures  appear  on  page  41  of  the  tract  book? — ^A. 
Well,  I  should  say  there  were  8  or  9  on  that  page,  possibly  more.  I 
guess  10.     About  10,  I  beheve. 

Q.  Out  of  how  many? — A.  Out  of  18  names. 

Q.  Are  you  famihar  with  tract  books  such  as  this? — ^A.  I  am  very 
faimhar,  sir,  after  an  experience  of  about  18  years  in  Government  land 
offices  and  Indian  offices;  I  am  very  familiar  indeed  with  tract  books. 

Q.  Are  such  erasures  common  or  uncommon  in  them? — A.  They 
are  very  uncommon. 

Q.  Again  referring  to  page  41,  can  you  tell  the  committee  whether 
the  persons  whose  names  are  on  that  page  are  mixed  bloods  or  full 
bloods;  more  particularly  those  where  the  erasures  occur? — ^A.  Well. 
I  would  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  they  are  both  fuU  bloods  and  mixea 
bloods,  the  majority  of  them  being  mixed  bloods. 

Q.  For  instance  ?— A.  For  instance,  Baptiste  Bucette,  Charles  Mou- 
champ,  John  Fairbanks,  Willie  Le  de  hour,  Kathrine  Bellanger.  The 
majority  of  those  are  people,  I  beheve,  who  have  considerable  French 
blood  in  their  veins. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  from  the  descriptions  on  the  tract  book  the  char- 
acter of  the  land  these  allottees  got,  as  to  whether  it  was  agricultural 
or  timber  land? — A.  I  could  not,  sir;  I  just  took  that  page  out  at 
random  in  the  book  and  I  don't  know  as  to  the  specific  tracts. 

Q.  Well,  if  your  inference  be  correct,  these  were  choice  lands? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  reserved  for  favorites  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  we  will  have  proof  as  to  whether  that  is 
true  ? — ^A.  I  beheve  you  will,  sir.  The  tract  books  and  the  evidence 
to  foUow  will  show  that  conclusively,  I  beheve.     . 

Q.  Can  you  call  our  attention  to  some  other  pages  of  the  tract 
book  where  conditions  similar  to  those  on  page  41  are  found? — A. 
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Yes,  sir.  I  would  desire  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the 
allotments  made  in  the  various  sections  of  township  141,  range  40, 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  considering  the  various  sections  in  it,  show 
a  greal  deal  of  pencil  writing.  For  instance,  on  page  58,  under  section 
7,  the  name  of  Josette  Broad,  the  name  of  Susan  M.  Stager,  John 
Stager;  on  page  59  the  name  Alice  Otto;  on  page  60  the  name  Mud- 
way-co-zhe  written  over  the  pencil  name,  the  pencil  name  being  the 
same.  On  the  same  page  the  name  Frederick  Barry,  Leader 
Wakefield,  John  Holmes,  Clara  A.  Quinlan,  Susan  Charette,  William 
Weaver,  Henrietta  Holmes.  On  page  61  the  names  Louisa  Mason, 
William  James  Harlan,  Ke-zhe-baunce  and  Wau-be-gwon,  Sarah 
Mason,  Sophia  Saice,  Clara  Thomas,  Leander  Wakefield,  James 
Mason,  Peter  Trotochaud.  On  page  62,  John  McDonald,  jr.,  Richard 
Gagnon,  AmeUa  Spry,  Joseph  U.  Gagnon,  Joseph  Co^er,  Joseph 
H.  Gagnon,  JuUa  I.  Gagnon.  On  page  63,  AmeUa  Spry,  Jonn 
Bellanger,  Pe-wah-bick-o-quay,  David  Cogger,  Sarah  Cogger,  Henry 
Viznor,  Mary  S.  Fairbanks,  Sarah  Cogger,  George  H.  Charette.  On 
page  64,  Lizzie  Cogger,  Joseph  Cogger,  Peter  Brunette.  On  page 
65,  Angeline  Viznor,  Michael  Vizenor,  Ella  A.  Sweet,  Josepnine 
Gagnon. 

Mr.  George.  Do  all  the  pencil  marks,  the  penciled  names  in  Eng- 
lish or  Indian  language,  appear  in  the  one  column  headed  '^Indiui 
name  of  allottee''! 

A.  They  do;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  erasures  are  in  that  column  alone  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  conclusion  is,  from  your  testimony,  that  the  original  pen- 
cil entries  were  in  this  column  here,  in  the  English  name  or  in  the 
Indian  name? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  afterwards  somebody  went  tlu-ough  the  books  and 
wrote  the  same  name,  or  other  names,  in  ink;  putting  the  name  in  the 
Indian  column  or  in  the  English  colunm,  as  required  by  the  rules  of 
the  book  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  On  page  66,  the  names  Joseph  Roy,  Matilda  Belle- 
feuiUe,  Don  H.  Bellecourt,  Tristilda  Bellecourt,  Arthur  Vizenor, 
Aloyslius  Bcllefeuille. 

Q.  In  some  places  black  ink  is  used  and  in  other  places  purple  ink 
is  used.  I  don't  notice  that  there  are  any  erasures  where  the  black 
ink  is  used,  but  only  where  the  purple  ink  is  used.  What  would  this 
signify  to  you  ? — A.  It  signifies  this.  That  the  original  entries  were 
made  in  black  ink  and  the  entries  subsequent  and  some  time  following 
the  time  when  the  additional  allotments  were  made.  For  instance, 
six  months  or  a  year  after,  thev  were  also  made  in  black  ink  instead 
of  purple.  But  the  purple  ink  writing  signifies  to  me  that  that  writing 
was  done  about  or  sliortly  after  the  additional  allotments  were  made. 
That  ink  was  then  being  used. 

Mr.  BiTKcn.  Mr.  Linnen,  did  you  investigate  when  these  different 
kinds  of  ink  were  made  use  of  to  some  extent  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  ask  you  what  the  result  of  the  investigation  was, 
I  merely  asked  you  if  you  investigated.  Are  the  persons  living  and 
accassible  who  can  testify  to  that  'i  You  say  you  investigated. — ^A. 
Well,  1  investigated  sufficiently  to  determine  in  my  own  mind. 

Q.  That  would  not  bo  evidence,  necessarily,  your  mere  conclusion 
or  opinion ;  but  are  any  of  the  persons  who  were  at  work  in  the  office 
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at  this  particular  time  and  when  this  particular  ink  was  being  used, 
so  that  we  could  reach  them? — ^A.  1  don't  know,  sir.  There  are 
unquestionably  a  number  of  those  people  now  living. 

Q.  That  might  be. 

Mr.  Graham..  How  many  kinds  of  records  are  kept  at  the  agency? 
Those  tract  books,  and  what  other  records? 

A.  There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  records,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Q.  About  how  jnany  that  you  can  now  recidi  ?— A.  That  would  be 
very  hard  to  determine,  but  as  to  the  descriptions  of  the  lands,  I 
i¥ould  say  that  this  book  covers 

Q.  That  is  not  my  point.  You  don't  quite  apprehend  what  I  am 
trying  to  get  at.  The  question  has  been  asked  by  Mr.  George,  if  there 
is  any  significance  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the  entries  appear  in  black 
ink  and  many  others  in  purple  ink;  those  in  black  ink  being  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  others.  The  point  I  want  to  ^et  at  is,  what 
evidence  you  discovered,  if  any,  as  to  the  change  in  trie  office  in  the 
color  of  ink  in  general  use  there,  and  whether  the  black  ink  referred 
to  a  date,  for  instance,  prior  to  the  alloting  of  this  land,  and  the  purple 
ink  to  a  date  subsequent  to  that? — ^A.  I  see  the  point  you  are  trjrmg 
to  make,  and  I  can  only  say  this.  That  there  must  oe  as  many  as 
forty  or  fifty  different  sets  of  records  of  one  class  or  another  in  that 
Indian  office. 

Q.  Do  they  all  show  this  change  ? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that, 
sir.  These  books  themselves  are  significant  as  to  that.  An  exami- 
nation of  them  will  show  you  that  the  black  ink  writing  was  done 
prior  and  subsequent  to  these  dates. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  pages  of  the  tract  book  to  which  you  wish 
to  call  special  attention  ? — ^A.  On  pa^e  66,  the  names  Isabel  Vizenor, 
Josephine  Brunette.  Page  67,  Ida  McDougal,  Jennie  Blue,  Margaret 
La  Due. 

O.  Without  giving  tlie  names,  please  proceed  to  refer  to  the  pages 
and  the  number  on  each  page  of  pencil  notations  or  erasures. — ^A.  Fol- 
lowing, on  page  68,  4  pencil  notations;  page  69,  3  pencil  notations; 
page  71,  1  pencil  notation;  page  72,  2  pencil  notations;  page  73,  4 
pencil  notations  and  1  erasure,  the  erasure  being  in  the  name  of  Mar- 
garet Fairbanks;  p&ge  75,  3  pencil  notations;  page  79,  5  pencil  nota- 
tions, 3  of  which  are  dittoed. 

Q.  What  page? — A.  Page  79.  Page  85,  9  pencil  notations;  page 
86,  2  pencil  notations;  page  90,  1  pencil  notation;  page  94,  4  pencil 
notations;  page  96,  16  pencil  notations,  2  of  which  are  dittoed;  page 
97,  9  pencil  notations,  6  of  which  are  dittoed;  page  98,  3  pencil  nota- 
tions and  1  ditto;  page  99,  10  pencil  notations,  4  of  which  are 
dittoed. 

Q.  Have  you  been  through  the  entire  tract  book  with  a  view  to 
looking  at  this  particular  matter? — A.  I  have,  sir.  And  I  would 
say  this,  that  I  aesire  to  offer  the  notations  and  erasures  and  correc- 
tions as  made  in  the  whole  of  this  tract  book  and  refer  to  same  by 
this  Exhibit  A,  and  even  further  additions  or  pencil  notations  and 
corrections  on  the  tract  book  which  do  not  appear  on  Exhibit  A. 
For  instance,  I  said  sections  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  and  18.  That 
covers  a  great  deal,  and  while  it  may  be  that  the  whole  of  those  sec- 
tions are  not  affected,  some  of  them  are.  I  refer  to  some — prac- 
tically all  of  these  sections.  As  many  as  20  or  25  changes  appear 
in  142-37,  offered  here,  that  we  haven't  come  to. 
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Q.  You  may  pick  out  any  particular  page,  for  the  sake  of  brev- 
ity— we  can  not  go  over  the  whole  book — and  use  that  to  illustrate 
your  point. — A.  On  page  114  of  said  tract  book,  being  for  lan(k  in 
township  142,  range  37,  pencil  names  appear  as  follows:  Grace  War- 
ren, Osh-kin-o-we,  Theodore  B.  Beauueu,  twice;  John  Carl,  Clara 
Fairbanks,  John  Carl  again,  and  Clara  Fairbanks  again.  On  page 
115  several  erasures  that  have  been  written  in  pencil  and  the  names 
in  pencil,  David  Potter,  Zyp-hre-velle;  Marv  Richards  Ash;  Grace 
Warren;  Everet  W.  Fairbanks,  twice;  John  fe.  Warren,  twice;  Alice 
W.  Le  de  Boer,  twice.     On  page  116— — 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  would  suggest  that  the  witness  might  take  it  back 
to  his  seat. 

A.  I  am  nearly  through.  The  name  of  Jolin  Le  Rue,  twice:  the 
name  of  Exilda  Peterson;  Rose  St.  Pierre;  Libbie  B.  Miller,  twice; 
Anderson  Boswell,  twice;  Lizzie  Marshall,  dittoed;  Mary  Perrault, 
dittoed;  Fred  Van  Wert,  and  other  pencil  erasures.  On  page  117, 
Samuel  St.  Pierre;  WiUiam  Fairbanks,  dittoed;  Ella  Gravelle:  Mary 
Anderson;  Joe  Kjiickerbocker;  CecDle  Cowen;  Julia  Frank,  dittoes; 
Harry  Gagnon;  Kathrine  Roy,  both  written  twice;  the  names  Mary 
Gagnon  and  Kathrine  Roy;  WiUiam  Aspinwall.  On  page  118, 
numerous  names — 21  names  written  in  pencd. 

Q.  Out  of  how  many;  a  total  of  how  many  ? — A.  Out  of  32  descrip- 
tions, and  in  that,  along  in  that  wav,  with  a  more  or  less  number  of 
names  written  in  pencil  and  thereafter  written  over  in  ink,  or  show- 
ing erasures  in  the  whole  of  that  book  on  the  various  pages,  appear 
hundreds  of  pencil  notations  and  corrections. 

Q.  How  many  pages  in  the  book  occupied  with  descriptions  ? — A. 
The  descriptions  in  the  book  run  from  page  1  to  page  224,  inclusive. 
But  I  would  judge  that  there  would  oe  quite  a  good  many  pages 
embracinfj  townships  where  there  were  not  any,  or  but  very  few,  if 
any,  pencil  notations. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  whether  the  pen- 
ciUng  and  erasures  occurred  in  those  sections  or  townships  where  the 
land  is  valuable  and  desirable  more  than  they  do  where  the  land  is 
not  valuable  and  is  not  so  desirable? — A.  That  is  m v  understanding. 

Q.  After  investigation  of  that  particular  feature? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Now,  Mr.  Linnen,  if  I  have  grasped  your  point  cor- 
rectly, it  means  about  this:  There  is  testimony  in  the  record  tending 
to  show  that  when  the  line  of  allottees  passed  into  the  office  and  sug- 
gested the  tracts  they  wanted  they  were  very  frequently  told  by  the 
agent,  and  those  acting  with  him,  that  those  tracts  were  already 
taken  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wlien  there  was  some  e\adence  tending  to  show,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  they  liad  not  been  taken? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  tlie  inference  you  want  us  to  draw  from  your  testimony 
now  is  tliat  wliere  tliese  pencil  names  are  in  the  column  under  the 
heading  of  ''Indian  name  of  allottee/'  that  these  pencil  names  had 
been  inserted  before  the  allotment  and  that  the  applicant  was  told 
that  tract  had  been  chosen,  when  in  fact  it  was  not  cnosen,  but  merefy 
noted  in  pencil  on  the  tract  book? — A.  Yes,  sir.  My  contention  is 
this,  and  my  oj)inion  is  this;  that  there  were  certain  favored  indi- 
viduals whose  names  had  been  penciled  on  the  tract  books  against 
certain  various  good  tracts  of  land  in  advance  of  that  allotting,  and 
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their  names  were  subsequently  written  in  ink  against  those  tracts  of 
land,  and  if  any  other  person  had  come  into  the  office  and  re(|uested 
to  make  a  selection  of  land  covering  some  of  those  tracts  whicli  had 
been  penciled  out,  they  could  not  have  got  it,  although  in  fact  they 
were  at  the  time  open  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  notice  in  the  tract  book  as  you  turned  over  the  pages  in  some 
instances  the  name  penciled  in  under  the  head  of  **  Indian  name  of 
allottee"  is  the  same  as  the  name  written  in  ink  under  the  head  of 
''English  name  of  allottee/'  whereas  in  other  instances  a  different 
name  appears  in  the  English  column  from  that  in  the  Indian  column. 
Do  you  draw  any  inference  from  that? — A.  Well,  that  occurs  quite 
frequently,  and  in  some  instances  I  would  say  that  where  the  two 
names  differ  it  may  be  that  one  was  the  maiden  name,  for  instance 
of  a  woman,  and  the  other  would  be  her  married  name;  but  there  are 
instances,  I  think,  where  the  name  altogether  has  been  changed. 

Q.  In  one  case  as  you  turned  I  noticed  in  parentheses  in  the  Indian 
column  the  familiar  word  **n6e.'' — A.  Yes,  sii*. 

Q.  Giving  another  name,  but  indicating  that  the  lady  had  been 
married  in  the  meantime  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  how  could  the  lady  be  married  between  the  time  when  the 
entry  was  made  in  the  Indian  column  and  in  the  English  column? 
Shouldn't  they  have  been  made  at  the  same  time  ? — A.  If  the  allot- 
ment was  made  honestly,  they  couldn't  have  been  made  differently. 

Q.  Unless  the  ceremony  was  performed  there  in  the  office? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  George.  What  is  the  rule — that  the  first  name  or  the  married 
name  be  given? — A.  Well,  I  would  say 

Q.  In  case  of  a  married  woman,  wfiat  would  appear  on  the  books 
at  the  time  of  the  allotment  ? — A.  I  should  say  if  she  had  an  Indian 
name  that  would  appear  and  her  English  name  following. 

Mr.  Graham.  Does  the  Indian  name  change  with  marriage  ? — ^A. 
Not  on  the  land  roll.  The  Indian  name  remains  the  same  on  the 
allotment  roll,  but  they  change  it  to  fit  the  case  when  the  party  gets 
married. 

Q.  Does  the  Indian  woman's  name  undergo  an  actual  change  when 
ahe  is  married?  That  is,  if  she  had  no  English  name? — ^A.  Well,  I 
couldn't  say  just  as  to  what  their  tribal  custom  is,  but  their 

Q.  Taking  the  very  familiar  name  as  an  illustration.     If had 

lived  to  marry,  would  her  name  have  continued  until  death,  or  would 
she  have  taken  a  different  name  after  marriage,  if  you  know  ? — A.  I 
could  not  say  positively. 

Mr.  Graham  (addressing  Mr.  BcauUeu).  How  is  that,  Mr.  BeauUeu  ! 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  They  remain  just  the  same.  They  don't  change 
them  after  they  get  married.  They  have  no  given  name  or  no  family 
name. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  understand.  There  is  no  modification  made  in  the 
name  in  any  way  to  indicate  whether  she  was  married  or  a  single 
woman? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Grailam.  No  description  such  as  Miss  or  AL*s.  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Nothing  whatever. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Linnen,  you  may  sit  down  now.  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  one  question  before  we  adiourn.  Mr.  Linnen,  the  testimony 
you  nave  just  given  is  along  the  theory  which  you  advance  and  the 
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opinion  which  you  express,  of  allotments  having  been  marked  down- 
that  is,  lands  having  oeen  marked  down  in  advance  of  the  allotment! 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  I  wish  to  interrogate  you.  I  ask  you  if  you  examined  these 
books  with  reference  to  allotments  having  been  switched  after  they 
had  been  made — that  is,  having  been  changed  from  one  partv  to 
another  after  the  allotments  had  been  made  i— A.  I  recall  that  I  did 
make  such  investigation.     It  was  not  very  thorough,  however. 

Q.  I  will  interrogate  you  about  it  this  afternoon. 

Recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

W.  D.  Andrews,  recalled: 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Andrews,  have  you  brought  the  statements  with 
you  that  you  promised  us  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  produce  them  ? — A.  I  will.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
be  permitted,  I  think  I  should  make  a  statement  in  presenting  these 
that  I  omitted  at  the  time  that  I  was  giving  my  testimony,  and  if  it 
will  be  possible,  it  wall  be  much  better  if  what  1  say  now  will  appear 
at  the  correct  place  in  mv  testimony  in  the  records;  that  is  simply 
this :  That  the  parties  tolci  me  they  had  received  $25  each  w^hen  they 
made  application  for  their  money.  I  stated  that  they  had  come  in 
some  two  or  three  different  times  to  receive  that  money,  and  the 
money  was  not  there.  They  told  me  that  at  each  time  when  they 
came  in  for  money,  that  the  bank  advanced  them  a  little  money  eact 
time,  as  I  remember  some  10  or  12  dollars  each  time  that  they  came  in 
when  the  money  was  not  there,  and  I  think  that  the  record  will  show 
here  that  Mr.  Smith  received  in  all  $65  [handing  papers  to  the  com- 
mittee]. Now,  perhaps  one  w^ould  be  all  that  you  want.  I  have 
them  both. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  In  this  immediate  connection,  may  I  ask  a  question! 

Mr.  Graham.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BiTRCH.  Did  you  imderstand  that  that  $65  was  added  to  the 
50  or  60  dollars,  whichever  it  was,  that  was  charged  on  the  coupons? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.     It  was  entirely  independent. 

Q.  Well,  I  say,  it  is  still  charged  ?  Do  I  understand  that  they  still 
charged  the  50  or  60  dollars,  whichever  it  was,  in  addition  to  c(rf- 
lecting  back  the  amounts  of  money  that  had  been  paid?— A.  Yes, 
sir.     We  have  the  statement  right  here. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  will  read  the  statement  to  you.  You  might  take 
it  into  the  record.  It  is  on  the  stationery  of  the  First  State  JBank  of 
Mahnomen,  Mahnomen,  Minn.  '* Statement  of  account  of  CharleB 
Smith  with  the  First  State  Bank  of  Mahnomen: 

Cash  received K&OO 

T.  II .  Blanchard 150.00 

Olson  &  Froahaug 16.65 

Commission SOiOO 

Recording  abstract $.50 

287.15 
Amount  paid  by  W.  D.  Andrews. 

H.  0.  AiMOfS. 
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Mr.  Graham.  One  of  the  papers  you  hand  me  is  a  principal  note 
with  ten  coupon  notes  attached  to  it? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  principal  note  being  for  $300.  All  the  coupon  notes  except 
the  first  and  last  ones  being  for  $18  each.  The  first  is  for  $28.45  and 
the  last  for  $7.75. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  make  an  average  of  $18  in  all? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  where  is  the  mortgage  which  secured  this  note? — A.  I 
think  you  will — I  haven't  got  the  mortgage,  but  you  will  find  the 
release  of  the  mortgage  there  showing 

Q.  I  do  find  a  release  here. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  mortgage  the  ordinarv  form  of  mortgage  ? — A.  I  never 
saw  the  mortgage.     The  release  only  was  handed  to  me. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  any  forfeiture  clause  in  it? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  don't. 

Q.  The  principal  note  is  dated  June  30,  1906,  and  the  body  of  the 
note  reads: 

On  the  30th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1916,  without  grace,  for  value  received,  I  promise 
to  pay  to  the  order  of  G.  J.  Lofgren  at  the  First  National  Bank,  Ada,  Minn.,  $300  in  gold 
coin  of  the  United  States  of  America,  with  interest  from  date  until  paid  at  the  rate  of 
6  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  annually  according  to  the  tenor  of  10  coupon  notes  of 
even  date  herewith,  hereto  attached,  with  the  current  rate  of  exchange  on  New  York. 
This  note  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  after  maturity. 

Charles  Smfth. 

Fannie  Smffh  (her  mark). 

Her  mark  is  witnessed  by  two  persons  whose  names  I  can  not  read* 

All  these  notes  are  on  the  same  sheet  and  at  the  head  of  the  sheet  is 
written  "United  States  of  America."  Beneath  that^  in  large  letters, 
''First  mortgage  note,"  and  under  that  a  scroll  givmg  an  eagle  and 
the  American  flag.  Then  under  that,  in  large  letters,  the  words: 
"Secured  by  real  estate."  And  under  those,  "Negotiated  by  C.  J. 
Lofgren,  First  National  Bank  of  Ada,  Minn." 

Mr.  Aiidrews  also  produces  a  release,  but  the  release  does  not  seem 
to  describe  the  real  estate. 

A.  I  beg  vour  pardon,  just  one  moment.  Now  I  believe — isn't 
there  two  releases  here? 

(JJ.  You  have  probably  got  the  release  for  the  coupon  notes  and  the 
satisfaction  of  tne  other  note,  probably. — A.  One  is  a  release  of  the 
commission  note  and  the  other  is  a  release  of  the  mortg£^e  note. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Andrews  hands  us  the  satisfaction  of  a  mortgage 
by  the  First  State  Bank  of  Mahnomen,  Mahnomen,  Minn.,  the  mort- 
e  bearing  date  June  30,  1906,  made  and  executed  by  Charles 
Fa 


ith  and  Fannie  Smith,  his  wife,  to  the  bank,  recorded  in  the  oflSce 
of  the  Register  of  Deeds  in  Book  18,  on  page  590.  Those  are  all  the 
papers  vou  have,  are  they? 

A.  There  is  a  commission  note  there,  is  there  not  ?  Let  me  see  the 
notes.     Yes,  there  are  two  releases.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  that  is  all,  Mr.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Andrews.  May  I  take  those  papers  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Andrews  also  hands  us  a  paper  with  ten  promissory  coupon 
notes,  but  no  principal  note.  The  first  note  is  for  $18.97,  the 
last  or  twelfth  one  for  S5.03.  All  the  other  notes  are  for  $12 
each.    They  are  all  alike  except  the  date  when  due.    I  will  read  the 
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first  one.  In  the  upper  left-hand  comer,  '' $18.97."  Same  line, 
''Mahnomen,  Minn.,  June  30,  1906.  On  the  30th  day  of  June,  1906, 
for  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  to  the  First  State  ISank  of  Mahno- 
men or  order,  at  the  First  State  fiank  of  Mahnomen,  Minn.,  $18.97. 
This  note  draws  interest  at  10  per  cent  after  maturity  until  paid,  and 
is  secured  by  mortgage  duly  recorded.  (Signed)  Charles  Smith, 
Fannie  Smith  (her  mark).''  Witnessed  by  two  persons  whose  names 
I  can  not  make  out. 

Mr.  Andrews,  wait  just  a  moment.     That  is  aU,  Mr.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Powell,  have  you  the  paper  you  promised  us,  with  you  I  The 
committee  would  like  to  have  Judge  Moris's  rfeum6  of  the  evidence 
given,  I  take  it,  in  liis  instructions  to  the  jury  in  the  cases  referred  to 
on  Saturday. 

(Mr.  Powell  produces  the  instructions.) 

Mr.  Graham.  The  Chair  will  read  into  the  record  the  charge  given 
by  Judge  Page  Morris,  who  presided  at  the  trial  of  the  conspiracj 
cases  referred  to  on  Saturday  by  Mr.  Beauheu  and  Mr.  O'Brien,  hu 
attorney. 

The  Court.  It  is  my  custom,  and  I  shall  not  depart  from  my  usual  custom  in  thii 
case,  not  to  g[ive  extended  opinions  in  deciding  motionB  of  tms  kind.  In  this  CMe 
the  sole  question  presented  by  this  motion  and  argument  is  whether  or  not  the  evidenoe 
as  it  now  stands  is  such  that,  if  the  jury  should  render  a  verdict  of  guilty,  I  would, 
upon  my  conscience,  allow  that  verdict  to  stand.  That  is  the  question.  Of  coone 
I  have  control  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury  until  the  judgment  is  entered ,  and  I  have  even 
control  of  the  judgment  until  it  goes  from  me  by  ai)peal  or  bv  limitation.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  whether,  as  the  proofs  now  stand,  if  this  jury  should  find  a  verdict  of  euilty 
against  these  defendants,  I  would  set  it  aside.  Would  I  set  it  aside  or  not?  In  deter 
mining  that  question  I  must  consider  wliat  we  have  been  trying.  We  have  not-been 
trying  the  question  whether  we  have  a  good  hiw  or  a  })ad  law  m  the  Clapp  amendment 
We  are  not  trying  the  question  whether  that  law  is  well  administerea  or  ill  adminis- 
tered. I  have  very  strong  views  myself,  from  the  testimony  given  here,  as  to  whether 
it  is  ill  acj ministered  or  not.  I  have  very  strong  opinions  nght  now  on  that  question. 
But  that  is  not  the  question  for  me  to  decide,  and  not  even  a  question  for  me  to  express 
an  opinion  upon.  The  question  is,  What  is  the  offense  we  are  tryinjr?  We  are  not 
trying  these  defendants  for  having  overreached  ignorant  Indians,  and  if  we  were  I  m 
very  free  to  say  that  the  testimony  as  it  now  stands  I  hardly  think  would  bear  out  any 
such  conclusion.  I  do  not  remember  any  testimony  here  which  indicates  any  over 
reaching  of  these  ignorant  Indians  by  any  of  these  defendants  or  by  their  employer. 
On  tlie  contrary,  in  one  case  here  the  man  himself  admitted  he  didn't  know  what'the 
pine  was  worth ;  that  he  would  have  been  willing  to  take  a  small  sum  for  it,  wheiwi 
he  got  $14,000  for  it. 

It  doesn't  seem  to  me,  as  far  as  this  proof  goes,  that  it  indicates  any  overreaching  of 
these  unfortunate  Indians  by  these  defendants.  They  seem  to  have  gotten  fair  prices 
for  their  pine.  The  question  here  is,  whether  or  not  these  defendants  have  conspired 
together  to  deceive  the  Government.  I  am  putting  it  in  the  smallest  number  of  woris 
to  deceive  the  Government,  so  that  the  Government  would  go  on  and  issue  fee  simpte 
patents  when  it  would  not  otherwise  have  done  so.  That  is  the  deception;  penuaduig 
the  Government  by  false  aflidavits  or  other  means  that  a  man  was  a  mixed  blood,  when 
in  fact  and  in  truth  he  was  a  full  blood,  and  thus  defrauding  it  in  the  exercise  of  its 
governmontal  functions  as  to  such  Indians.  The  charge  here  is  whether  these  men  have 
conspired  tojrether  to  do  that  thing;  and  therefore  the  question  is  not  whether  that  has 
been  accomplished  in  this  case  or  that  case  or  the  other  case.  Proof  here  Aat  the 
Government  has  been  deceived  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  has  issued  fee  simple  patent! 
to  Indians  who  were  not  entitled  to  them,  would  not  be  sufficient,  even  thougn  di<« 
defendants  were  instrumentil  in  securing  affidavits  by  which  that  was  accompliflbed« 
to  show  that  these  men  conspired  together  to  get  thiat  done.  It  is  the  questioD  of 
conspiracy  that  we  are  ^^rying.  That  is  the  offense  charged  here,  conspiracy.  M 
these  four  men,  charged  lis  thev  are  here,  or  any  two  of  them — hecause  it  takes  two  or 
more  to  make  a  conspiracy — did  these  four  men  here,  or  any  two  of  them,  coiwpiw 
together  as  charged  in  the  indictment  to  do  that  thing,  go  about  it  in  a  systematic  wiy 
to  do  that  thing?  What  do  we  mean  by  a  conspiracy?  Conspiracy  is  a  combinalifli 
or  agreement  of  two  or  more  persons,  with  a  common  design,  and  by  concerted  actMSf 
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to  accompliah  a  criminal,  or  unlawful,  purpose.  Now,  it  would  be  an  unlawful  pur- 
poee  for  men  to  deceive  the  Government  into  doing  that  which  it  would  not  otherwise 
nave  done,  into  issuing  fee  simple  patents  to  Indians  which  they  were  not  entitled  to. 
That  would  be  an  unlawful  purpose.  The  fact  that  that  may  have  been  accompliahed 
in  this,  that,  or  the  other  case,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  show  a  conspiracy.  The 
evidence  must  point  to  the  fact  that  these  men  charged. with  conspiracy  nave  d^bign- 
edly  and  knowingly^  and  with  a  mutual  understanding,  and  before  they  were  accom- 
pliwed,  gone  about  it  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  That  is  the  question.  Did  Gus  H. 
beaulieu  and  Benjamin  L.  Fairoanks,  Robert  G.  Beaulieu  and  John  Leecy,  or  any  two 
ol  them,  make  a  combination,  did  they  agree  or  combine,  any  two  of  them,  that  they 
would  go  to  work  and  with  a  common  design,  and  by  concerted  action,  accomplish  thia 
purpose  of  deceiving  the  Government  as  to  these  Indians,  and  getting  from  the  Gov- 
ernment patents  to  which  these  Indians  were  not  entitled?    That  is  the  question. 

Under  the  proofs  in  this  case  a  great  number  of  Indians  up  there  on  that  reservation 
were  entitlea  to  such  patents;  a  great  many  Indians  up  there  had  mixed  blood. 
There  must  have  been  a  great  number  of  them.  Because  here  was  a  million  and  a  half 
dollant  worth  of  timber  bought  by  this  Nichols-Chisholm  Lumber  Co.  alone.  I  don't 
know  what  ws^  bought  bv  other  companies,  but  a  million  and  a  half  of  timber  was 
bought  by  the  Xichols-Chisholm  Lumber  Co.  alone.  We  have  proof  here  of  only 
23  instances,  as  I  remember  it.  I  think  the  whole  number  of  instances  proved  here 
was  23.  WTi ether  more  could  have  been  proved  or  not  I  don't  know.  If  we  admit 
everything  that  has  been  said  to  be  true  by  the.se  Indians,  that  they  are  full  bloods 
and  not  mixed  bloods,  we  have  got  23  instances  out  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  worth 
of  pine  where  improper  patents  had  been  secured  by  these  men.  Now,  can  we  say 
that  there  is  pn>of  here  which  would  justify  a  jury  in  finding  beyond  a  rea.'H)nable  doubt 
that  there  was  an  agreement — whether  it  wa.-^  in  actual  words  or  not  doesn't  make  any 
difference — or  combination  between  these  defendants  as  charged  in  the  indictment? 
Does  this  testimony  show  that  thoy  had  a  mutual  understanding;  that  there  was  a 
mutual  underptandmg  between  theye  four  men,  or  any  two  of  them,  that  they  were 
going  about  doliberatelv  to  secure  Indians  to  perjure  themselves  as  to  their  blood,  or 
witnesses  to  swear  falsely  as  to  that,  and  thus  to  get  from  the  Government,  by  deceit 
and  fraud,  patents  to  which  they  were  not  entitled?  Is  this  evidence  such  that  I 
could  say  that  reasonable  men  could  say  that  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  was  true? 
I  do  not  think  so. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  are  instructed  that  there  should  be  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 
I  mean  to  say  by  that,  gentlemen,  that  I  now  think  that  if  you  should  go  out  this  after- 
noon, with  me  proofs  as  they  now  stand,  and  find  these  men  guilty  as  charged  in  this 
indictment  I  would  set  that  verdict  aside  to-morrr>w  morning  if  a  motion  were  made 
to  that  effect.  They  may  have  been  guilty  of  a  conspiracy,  out  in  this  country  that 
must  be  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  I  do  not  tliink  that  the  proofs  as  tliey  now 
stand  would  justify  you  as  reasonable  men  in  finding  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Therefore 
I  instruct  you,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  you  phould  bring  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  would  like  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to 
this  fact,  if  it  has  not  already  been  observed,  that  that  decision  was 
made  on  motion  at  tlio  close  of  the  Government's  case. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  think  tiiat  statement  was  made,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  in 
connection  with  this  matter  on  Saturdav. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  am  not  sure,  but  thought  it  was;  but  that  is  a 
fact  and  the  records  will  show  it,  that  this  motion  was  made  and 
granted  at  the  close  of  the  Government's  case. 

Mr.  Graham.  Was  the  motion  submitted  in  writing  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  No;  Mr.  Chairman.  This  motion  was  submitted 
at  opening  of  court  in  the  morning  and  argued  all  day. 

]Mt.  Graham.  I  suppose  the  motion  was  made  by  the  attorneys 
for  the  defendants  and  on  their  behalf.  Your  statement  covers 
that  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  further  about  it. 

Mr.  BuROH.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  call  the 
attention,  and  have  it  so  noted  upon  the  record  in  my  remarks,  that 
at  no  time  during  these  investigations  has  the  counsel  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  alluded  in  any  maimer  to  the  trial  of  the  conspiracy 
cases  at  Fergus  Falls,  or  any  act  of  the  judge  or  the  court  in  connec- 
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tion  therewith.     In  other  words,  that  we  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Graham.  So  far  as  I  can  recall,  that  is  true.  You  will  remem- 
berj  doubtless,  Judge  Burch,  that  on  Saturday  afternoon  both  Mr. 
BeauUeu  and  Mr.  O'Brien,  his  attorney,  referred  to  it,  and  knowing 
the  practice  of  Federal  judges  to  dehver  an  oral  charge  to  the  jury, 
and  to  sometimes  discuss  the  evidence,  I  personally  felt  a  desire  to 
see  the  charge  myself.  It  is  not  with  a  desire  to  either  Question, 
review,  or  find  fault  with  it,  but  simply  to  get  the  judge's  cnarge  to 
the  jury.  It  was  referred  to,  and  I  thought  it  would  not  hurt  to 
have  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  find  no  fault  with  it,  but  I  want  it  noted  that  we 
had  no  agency  in  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  think  that  is  exactly  so. 

Mr.  Burch.  Mr.  Linnen,  you  take  the  stand  now,  please. 

(Mr.  Ijinnen  takes  the  witness  stand.) 

Mr.  Graham.  You  have  already  stated  the  purpose  of  your  testi- 
mony and  the  book  submitted  by  you  to  the  committee  this  morning. 
I  now  ask  you  if  you  in  your  investigation  had  vour  attention  call^ 
in  any  way  to  switched  or  changed  allotments  that  had  once — ^where 
allotments  had  once  been  made  apparently  in  the  regular  course  of 
the  so-called  allotting  and  then  new  lands  or  descriptions  of  lands 
substituted  for  those  first  allotted  and  the  first  allo'tment  canceled! 
That  is,  the  allotment  canceled  as  made  originally  ? 

A.  My  attention  was  drawn  to  several  of  such  circumstances.  The 
particular  ones  I  don't  now  recall,  as  I  made  no  record  at  that  time 
of  them.  But  there  were  instances,  as  I  now  recall,  where  that  had 
been  done. 

Q.  You  made  no  investigation  respecting  it  ? — A.  In  some  instances 
I  recall  that  I  took  the  apphcations  which  were  made  by  the  allottee, 
which  described  the  tract  of  land  he  requested  to  be  allotted,  and 
found  that  there  was  a  diiTerent  tract  of  land  allotted  from  that  which 
he  reouested.     I  remember  of  finding  instances  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  stub  boolra  to  see  whether  they  conformed 
to  what  you  call  the  original  applications? — A.  I  did,  sir;  and  I  found 
certain  changes  just — but  havmg  made  no  record  of  them  at  the  time 
I  don^t  recall  which  ones  they  were. 

Q.  That  is  all,  then. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  somewhat  embarrassed 
and  submit  that  to  the  committee  as  to  what  shall  be  done  with 
this  large  tract  book;  how  we  are  going  to  get  it  into  the  record  or  get 
it  before  the  committee  as  a  whole  at  Washington  or  before  Congress. 
if  the  report  should  be  made  by  the  committee.  Here  is  abook 
which  is  a  part  of  the  records  of  the  White  Earth  Agency.  It  natur- 
ally can  not  be  copied  as  it  is  unless  each  page  should  oe  photographed, 
and  that  probably  would  be  an  ineffective  measure  thus  put  into 
the  record.  I  can  imagine  that  the  committee  as  a  whofe  might 
want  this  book  before  them  for  an  examination  before  making  a 
report.  WTiat  will  the  committee  do  with  it?  Will  they  ask  tXiat 
the  book  be  brouglit  to  them  when  the  committee  as  a  whole  get 
together  in  Washington  for  the  report  of  this  committee  and  other 
purposes,  but  at  the  present  time  return  it  to  the  agency,  or  what 
will  be  the  course  pursued  by  the  committee  in  reference  to  it! 
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Mr.  Graham.  Would  it  be  feasible  for  you  to  photograph  a  few 
of  the  pages  selected  by  Mr.  Linneu  which  would  possibly  exemplify 
the  point  he  makes,  and  put  that  into  the  record? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  respect  to  that,  provided  we  had 
this  book  in  Washington,  where  in  the  Department  of  Justice  at 
least;  we  could  have  these  pages  photographed,  as  we  liave  a  power- 
ful machine  in  operation  that  photographs  everything  in  the  nature 
of  writing,  but  whether  there  is  any  sucli  apparatus  in  this  city  I  do 
not  know.  I  think  we  could  do  that  by  sending  the  book  to  the 
department  and  having  the  work  done  there,  as  it  is  a  veiy  powerful 
machine. 

Mr.  George.  Would  it  photograph  i)encil  marks  as  well  as  ink? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  think  it  would.  I  think  it  would  photograph 
anything  that  is  on  the  paper. 

Mr.  Graham.  On  the  other  question,  Judge  Burch,  I  am  not  able 
to  decide  it  for  you.  It  may  be  that  the  whole  committee  will  want 
to  see  this  tract  book.  If  thev  do  want  to  see  it,  it  can  be  forwarded 
to  them,  can't  it? 

Mr.  Burch.  Oh,  yes;  certainly.  Upon  a  call  from,  the  Interior 
Department  there  is  no  question  but  that  they  would  require  the 
White  Earth  agent  to  send  it  to  AVashington  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Grailam.  I  described  as  carefully  as  I  could  the  condition  of 
a  few  pages  into  the  record,  and  if  the  members  of  the  committee 
want  to  see  these  pages  of  the  tract  book,  I  take  it  that  we  will  have 
to  order  the  book  for  them.     So  we  will  leave  it  at  that. 

Mr.  Burch.  If  the  department  or  myself,  as  one  of  its  officials, 
are  given  notice,  we  will  undertake  to  see  that  that  is  done  on  the 
call  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  would  ask  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  to  get 
it  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  Very  well,  if  the  committee  desires  it  that  way,  it 
will  be  all  right. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Linnen,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  I  think^  wants  to  ask 
you  some  questions.  He  submits  the  questions,  which  I  shall  read 
to  you. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  roll  of  the  full  bloods  while  you  were  investi- 
gatmg  the  conditions  at  AVliite  Earth  with  Mr.  Moorhead? — A.  I 
did;  a  partial  roll.  It  was  not  complete,  but  a  partial  roll,  as  full 
as  we  could  make  it  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  testimony  regarding  who  were  full  bloods 
there;  and  if  so,  how  many  full  bloods  did  you  find?  FirsL  did  you 
take  any  testimony  regarding  who  were  full  bloods  ? — ^A.  I  did,  sir. 
I  took  a  sreat  deal  of  testimony.  I  think  it  embraced  some  525  affida- 
vits which  are  attested  by  various  old  Indians  there,  chiefs  and  others, 
who  had  knowledge  of  their  ancestors,  their  fathers,  mothers,  and 
grandparents. 

Q.  How  many  full  bloods  did  you  find  ? — A.  Without  reference  to 
my  report,  I  would  say  this :  That  our  fist  established  approximately 
510  to  525  full  bloods,  adults,  and  we  thought  there  were  approxi- 
mately 70  or  80  other  adult  full  bloods  whom  we  were  unable  to  see 
by  reason  of  their  being  absent  or  away  from  the  reservation  hunting 
or  something  of  that  kmd,  and  we  also  stated  that  in  our  judgment, 
without  making  a  list  as  we  could  have  done  from  the  allotment  rolls 
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of  the  cliildreu  and  minors  of  those  adult  full  bloods,  we  figured  that 
there  were  some  700  or  800  m  our  judgment,  which  would  make  full 
bloods,  adults  and  minors,  probably  anywhere  from  1,000  to  1,200, 
as  we  figured. 

Q.  Of  all  ages  and  sexes? — A.  Of  all  ages  and  sexes;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  examining  witnesses,  do  you  recall  a  case  where 
twin  sisters  came  to  you  on  separate  dates,  one  testifying  she  was  a  full 
blood  and  the  other  that  she  was  a  mixed  blood  ? — A.  f  do  not  recall. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  any  such  circumstance? — A.  No; 
I  can't  say  1  have  now.     I  don't  recall  it. 

.  Q.  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  tliis  work  with  Mr.  Moorhead  ?— 
A.  As  heretofore  stated,  from  about  the  15th  or  16th  of  July  to  about 
the  middle  of  October,  1909.  However,  Mr.  Moorehead  had  gone 
home  probably  10  days  or  2  weeks  prior  to  that  time.  I  was 
making  other  mvestigations. 

Q.  During  the  time  Mr.  Moorhead  was  with  you,  did  he  devote  liis 
whole  time  to  the  work  of  investigating  Wliite  Earth  matters,  or  did 
he  devote  part  of  his  time  to  scientific  researches  ? — A.  He  devoted 
his  whole  time  to  assisting  me  in  ^Vhite  Earth  matters. 

Q.  Did  you  and  Mr.  Moorheail  go  to  Bad  Medicine  Lake  and  stay 
there  a  number  of  days  with  your  assistants  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  and  Mr.  Moorhead,  or  either  of  you,  go  to  Bad  Medicine 
Lake  and  stav  there  any  considerable  time  during  tne  investigation  ?— 
A.  I  know  that  I  was  never  at  Bad  Medicine  Lake.  The  mvesti^- 
tions  wliich  I  conducted  were  at  Pine  Point,  Beaulieu,  and  White 
Earth.  Mr.  Moorhead,  liowever,  was  absent  for  a  day  or  two  on 
some  other  point  of  the  reservation.  It  may  have  been  Bad  MecUcine 
Lake,  I  don  t  recall  now,  trying  to  ascertain  other  full  bloods  who  had 
not  come  before  us. 

Q.  Did  he  and  you  have  any  of  the  agency  employees  with  you 
during  vour  investigation? — A.  We  did;  ves,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? — A.  We  had  a  clerk  by  the  name  of  Edwin  C. 
Dennis,  who  was  cmploved  in  the  White  Earth  oflice  as  steno^apher— 
he  is  now  at  Cloquet,  I  believe — and  Mr.  Hurr,  who  was  principal  at 
Pine  Point,  principal  of  the  Pine  Point  school,  accompanied  us  for  a 
time  and  assisted  us.  Those  are  the  only  two  employees — oh,  yes: 
we  did  have  a  gentleman  named  Lufkhis,  John  Luflcins,  acting  as 
interpreter. 

Q.  In  your  investigation  of  White  Earth  matters,  which  vou 
testified  you  made  aft^r  Mr.  Moorhead  went  East,  did  you  find  tliat 
any  irregularities  had  been  committed  in  regard  to  Cliippewa  funds  I— 
A.  I  made  a  report  with  relation  to  certain  funds,  my  recollection  now 
being  that  it  was  Mille  Lac  funds,  but  there  was  no  specific  violation 
that  I  can  recall  that  occurred  at  the  agency.  I  did  ascertain, 
however,  that  there  had  been  a  misuse  of  Government  funds  at 
Beaulieu  by  the  j)rincipal,  the  former  principal  of  that  school. 

Q.  Did  you  report  any  irregularities  which  you  found,  or  all  irregu- 
larities which  you  found,  to  the  department  at  Washington  I--A.  I 
did,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  report  here,  do  you  know,  now? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
whether  all  of  the  reports  which  I  then  made  are  here,  but  I  think  so. 
If  not,  wo  can  easily  get  them. 
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a.  While  you  were  conducting  your  investigations  at  Wliite  Earth 
1  Mr.  Moorehead,  did  you  nave  any  employees?  Any  persons 
employed,  I  take  it  that  means  other  than  the  agency  persons  who 
aided  you? — A.  Yes.  We  had  a  voung  ladv  stenograpner,  I  think 
her  name  is  Leecy — Miss  Leecy,  I  Believe.  She  is  here  now  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  officers,  I  believe.  She  was  the  onlv  employee 
aside  from  the  old  Indian  witnesses  whom  we  used,  and  the  inter- 
preters. We  used  at  that  time,  I  may  say,  other  employees  there 
m  the  agency  office  at  Wliite  Earth.  The  various  clerks  who  were 
there  employed  assisted  us  at  various  times. 

Q.  From  what  fund,  do  you  know,  were  those  employees  paid  ? — A. 
The  employees  at  the  agency  whom  we  used  ? 

Q.  Well,  I  take  it,  the  question  refers  rather  to  those  whom  vou 
employed,  who  were  not  on  the  agency  pay  roll  ? — A.  Well  as  to  tnat, 
I  would  not  be  sure;  but  I  presume  it  came  out  of  the  Chippewa 
funds.  With  relation  to  that  would  say  that  Mr.  Moorehead  was 
special  disbursing  officer  and  he  disbursed  the  funds,  took  vouchers 
for  them,  and  filed  them  with  the  department  that  would  show  for 
those.  « 

Q.  How  much  a  day  were  your  expenses  and  those  of  the  employees, 
also  including  their  compensation,  can  you  tell? — A.  Well,  I 
never  figured  that  up.  Mr.  Chairman.  We  would  have  an  average 
of  from  six  to  eight  old  Indian  witnesses  at  $1  a  day  each;  we  had 
one  expert  stenographer  that  I  boUeve  we  paid  some  sixty  or  seventy- 
five  dollars  a  month  to,  possibly;  and  tlie  agency  employees  who 
assisted  us,  they  were  paid  from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred 
each,  possibly;  and  then  we  did  have  one  extra — one  or  two  expert 
interpreters.    They  probably  got  $2  a  day  or  $2.50  a  day. 

Q.  Will  the  voucners  in  the  department  at  Washington  show  in 
an  itemized  way  all  these  accounts? — ^A.  They  will,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Beaulieu\s  paper,  the  Tomahawk 
criticized  you  and  Mr.  Moorhead  on  the  ground  that  your  investiga- 
tion was  merely  killing  time  at  the  expense  of  the  Ghippewas  ? — A.  It 
may  have,  but  I  don^t  recall  any  such  comment.  I  paid  no  attention 
to  the  paper  or  what  appeared  in  it. 

Jir.  Graham.  Such  an  inquiry  is  competent  at  least  as  tending  to 
show  or  as  attempting  to  show  that  you  might  have  personal  feeling 
against  the  editor.  Ilave  you  any  personal  feeling  against  him  on 
account  of  criticisms  in  his  newspaper  of  the  kind  I  spoke  of? 

A.  None  whatever,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  am  too  broad-minded  for  that. 
I  didn^t  know  Mr.  Beaulieu  at  the  time  and  didn't  meet  him  until 
some  months  afterwards  when  I  met  him  in  St.  Paul,  and  any  refer- 
ence he  may  have  made  I  know  nothing  of. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  during  your  investigation  whether  Maj.  Howard 
kept  men  at  work  constantly  in  his  garden  and  around  nis  home, 
and  paid  them  with  Chippewa  tribal  funds  ? — A.  I  did  not  know  of 
any  such  circumstance;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  call  on  \lichelet,  or  any  of  the  poi'sons  who  had  assisted 
him  in  making  the  allotments,  for  explanation  of  the  pencil  marks 
on  the  tract  book  which  seem  to  have  been  erased  and  written  over  ? — 
A.  As  stated  before,  I  never  ni(»t  Mr.  Michelet.  He  was  not  there. 
I  don't  know  him  to-day  except  by  sight.  I  don't  know  what  em- 
ployees in  the  office  at  that  time  had  to  do  with  the  allotting,  so  that 
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T  knew  nothing  about  it  except  what  I  could  ascertain  from  the 
employees  who  were  then  connected  with  the  office. 

Mr.  George.  That  is,  at  the  time  you  Were  making  the  examina- 
tion? 

A.  At  the  time  I  was  making  the  examination,  and  they  knew 
but  very  little  of  it.  Most  of  the  employees  who  had  been  there 
formerly,  the  McDougalls,  Perrault,  and  Van  Dermeter  had  left  the 
office. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  srt}^  then,  that  you  did  see  and  talk  \iv-ith 
some  persons  who  were  employed  in  the  office  at  that  time? — A. 
Well,  no,  I  can  not  be  sure  as  to  that — whether  they  were  employed 
at  that  time  or  not — but  I  know  this,  that  I  talked  with  the  employees 
in  the  office  and  got  their  judgment  as  to  what  their  belief  was  in 
connection  with  it. 

Q.  The  question  refers  particularly,  of  course,  to  Mr.  Michelet  or 
any  persons  in  his  employ — in  the  agency  employ  at  that  time,  that 
is,  before  the  allotments  were  made;  and  if  you  got  any  explanation 
from  any  of  them,  the  question  asks  what  tne  explanation  was? — A. 
I  did  not  reduce  any  sti^ements  made  with  relation  to  that  to  writing 
at  the  time,  and  I  haven't  any  specific  or  distinct  recollection  about  it 
except  that  I  know  I  talked  with  the  employees  who  were  there  then, 
when  I  was  making  the  investigation,  as  to  what  their  views  were  in 
connection  with  these  pencil  marks  and  the  allotting. 

Q.  Did  3"ou  ask  any  of  the  persons  whose  names  appear  there, 
those  whose  names  seem  to  have  been  erased,  whether  their  allot- 
ments had  been  changed  ? — A.  I  did  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  any  of  the  ])ersons  whom  you  claim  may  have  l)een 
favored  or  whom  you  suspect  may  have  been  favored,  wnether  they 
had  at  any  time  authorized  any  changes  to  be  made  of  their  allot- 
ments ? — A.  T  did  not;  no,  sir.  1  didn't  have  the  time  or  opportunity. 
SDid  you  inquire  whether  it  had  been  the  custom  for  persons  to 
^  ^  y  to  tfie  agent  to  change  their  allotments  before  the  schedule  had 
been  sent  to  Wasliington  for  apj)roval? — ^A.  Well,  there  was  no  one 
there  then  comj)etent  to  answer  any  such  questions,  and  I  don't  recall 
making  any  sucli  inquiry. 

Q.  Did  you  l(»arn  of  a  single  instance  where  an  allotment  had  been 
ehanged  by  the  agent  in  favor  of  some  purchaser  after  it  had  been 
s(dd? 

Mr.  Graham.  The  question  is  not  quite  clear  to  me. 

Mr.  BuRcn.  Tt  is  to  us. 

Mr.  (jRAiiAM.  Well,  if  it  is  clear  to  the  witness,  that  is  sufficient. 

A.  I  tliink  it  is  possible  that  some  such  instance  occurred,  and  it  is 
possible  I  may  liave  taken  evidence  with  relation  to  some  such  specific 
case,  but  I  don't  recall  it  just  now.  The  evidence  was  so  voluminous 
I  can  not  recall  any  specific  instance. 

Q.  If  you  can  remember  it,  tell  whose  allotment  it  was  that  was  so 
changed. — A.  Well,  the  former  answer  would  answer  that  question,  I 
tliink,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes:  I  think  so. 

Mr.  George.  Mr.  J^innen,  will  you  i)lease  give  your  definition  of  a 
full  blood  ?     You  spt^ak  of  the  number  of  full  bloods. 

A.  Yes.  A  full  nlood  is  a  member  of  the  Indian  tribe  who  has  no 
white  blood  nor  negro  blood  in  his  veins. 
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Q.  Pure  Indian,  without  a  droj)  of  otlier  blood  ^— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Those  were  the  only  people  whom  we  estabUshed  as  full  bloofis. 

Q.  And  with  some  foreign  and  some  Indian  blood,  then,  they  would 
he  mixed  bloods? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  If  there  was  any  degree  of  white 
blood  or  mixed  blood  in  his  veins  I  would  call  him  a  mixed  blood. 
That  is  the  distinction  that  would  follow. 

Mr.  Graham.  Anything  further  for  Mr.  Linnon  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  May  I  ask  him  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Powell.  Was  Charles  Moulton  one  of  your  interpreters  ? 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  Did  you  find  him  trustworthy  ? — ^^V.  We  found  him  very  com- 
petent, and,  with  possibly  one  or  two  exceptions,  satisfactory. 

Q.  KeUable  in  his  interpretation  of  the  language  ? — A.  We  believed 
so.  We  had  other  interpreters  always  present  to  correct  if  there  was 
any  misinterpretation. 

Q.  You  mention  having  employed  certain  witnesses,  old  men  of  the 
tribe.  How  many  witnesses  clid  you  have  employed  there  during  that 
investigation? — A.  Oh,  I  presume,  at  different  periods,  probably  as 
many  as  15  or  IS  different  ones. 

Q.  You  had  certain  old  men  of  the  tribe,  old  men  of  the  tribe,  right 
along  with  you,  did  you  not? — A.  I  beheve  there  were  a  few  of  the 
old  members  of  the  tribe  that  we  had  with  us  all  the  time. 

Q.  Among  those  did  you  have  the  chief  of  the  Otter  Tails,  Kay-dali- 
gay-gwon-ay-ansh  ?  I  thought  possibly,  Mr.  Linnen,  by  mentioning 
or  describing  this  person  as  chief  of  the  Otter  Tails,  you  might  remem- 
ber him.  Do  you  recall  wliether  you  had  the  hea(rchief  of  the  Otter 
Tails  in  your  employ  at  that  time? — ^A.  I  believe  we  (hd;  yes,  sir. 
I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  tjiat  our  report  states  quite  specifically 
just  what  steps  we  took  and  just  what  we  did,  and  we  did  explain  very 
largely  a  great  many  of  these  questions  that  are  being  asked. 

Mr."  Powell.  It  didn't  occur  to  me  that  the  report  would  cover  it, 
so  I  wuU  not  pursue  this  any  further.  There  is  one  question  I  would 
like  to  ask  just  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Graham.  AH  right,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Powell.  In  interrogating  the  witness  in  regard  to  the  status 
of  any  particular  Indian  or  Indian  family,  how  far  back  in  the  ances- 
try of  tnat  family  did  your  investigation  extend  ( 

A.  It  went  back  to  their  grandparents  and  I  beheve  sometimes  as 
far  back  as  80,  100,  and  even  120  years. 

Q.  Back  into  their  history  ^  That  would  extend  back  t)  the  great- 
grandparents? — A.  In  sDme  instances. 

Q.  In  how  many  instances  did  your  investigation  go  back  to  the 
great-grandparents  if — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  The  affidavits 
themselves  would  be  the  best  evidence. 

Q.  That  is  just  the  point  I  want  to  make.  Does  your  rei)oit  give 
it? — A.  It  does. 

Q.  All  right,  then,  we  can  go  into  that  matter  when  we  have  the 
report.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Graham.  Anything  further? 

Mr.  BuKCH.  Now,  respecting:  the  (juestion  which  the  <'ommittee 
did  not  understand  and  which  Mr.  Beaulieu  sought  to  ask,  perhaps 
wc  could  agree  upon  that  so  that  the  committee  might  understand  it. 
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I  am  willing  that  Mr.  Beaulieu  should  explain  it,  or  I  will  attempt  to 
do  so,  if  he  desires. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  mean  the  question  that  I  asked  in  reference 
to  the  change  after  the  sale  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  My  understanding  was  that  it  had  been  charged 
that  after  some  of  the  allottees  owned  their  land,  the  allotments  were 
changed. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  Precisely.  In  other  words,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
add,  the  charge  has  been  made  and  here — that  matter  was  in  the  way 
before  the  committee  had  its  first  series  of  hearings  in  Washington — 
that  after  an  allotment  had  been  assigned  to  an  allottee,  that  is, 
after  an  allotment  had  been  made,  there  was  e\'idence  tending  to 
show  that  allottee,  having  sold  his  allotment  to  some  other  person, 
the  other  person  had  presented  at  the  agency  that  allotment  and  had 
it  switched  to  a  difTerent  description  of  land,  so  that  the  purchaser  by 
mesne  conveyance  got  a  different  description  of  land  from  that  the 
allottee  was  allotted  and  was  sold  to  him,  thus  working  what  we 
claim  to  be  a  manifest  fraud  upon  the  allottee,  if  a  better  descrip- 
tion could  be  procured  by  the  purchaser  than  by  the  allottee.  And 
I  understand  that  is  what  Mr.  Beaulieu  means. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  was  rather  upon  the  r?st  of  the  tribe.  If  an 
allottee  named  John  Smith  got  an  allotment  which  had  little  pine 
on  it  and  was  poor  land,  and  he  sold  it  to  me,  then  aft^m^anls  the 
records,  showing  that  that  was  his  allotment,  were  fraudulently 
changed  and  it  was  made  to  appear  that  his  allotment  had  been  one 
covered  with  vnry  valuable  pme  timber,  it  seems  to  me  the  fraud 
would  affect  all  those  who  had  an  interest  or  who  would  have  an 
interest  in  that  valuable  timber,  rather  than  on  John  Smith. 

Mr.  Bi'RCH.  Well,  whether  timber  on  other  valuable  lands,  it  would 
be  the  same. 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes;  and  whether  the  fraud,  if  that  were  dono. 
would  affect  the  entire  tribe — the  entire  reservation,  would  it? 

Mr.  Bi^RCH.  (-ertainly;  yes;  all  j)ersons  interested. 

Mr.  Graham.  At  least,  any  who  might  have  got  that  good 
allotment. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes;  not  only  that,  perhaps,  but  if  any  lands  that 
were  left  in  common  tribal  ownership,  it  would  affect  them. 

Mr.  Graham.  If  it  was  purely  tribal  property,  it  would  aflFect  the 
whole  Indian  population  there,  John  Smith  included? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Tliat  is  our  position  exactly,  and  we  hope  to  oiTer  proof 
on  that  subject  and  did  offer  some. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  recall  that  now  and  understand  the  point. 

Mr.  PowEi.L.  Before  we  pass  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  for  my  own 
information  so  1  can  keep  the  run  of  matters  later  on,  I  would  like  to 
inquire  by  usin^  the  name  the  chairman  did,  if  an  allotment  was  made 
to  John  Smith,  if  he  is  given  an  allotment  and  description  of  property; 
now  if  he  (•r)nveys  that,  he  conveys  by  description  and  not  by  number. 
Now,  if  he  conveys  by  description,  I  don't  exactly  understand  how  any 
switching  of  descriptions  would  change  the  matter.  I  don't  exactly 
see  how  that  could  be  done  after  the  sale. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  By  simply  securing  or  issuing  a  new  allotment  certifi- 
cate, writing  over  the  stub  of  the  old  one,  which  we  hope  to  show. 

Mr.  Powell.  That  would  leave,  then,  John  Smith  had  given  a  con- 
veyance to  John  Brown  of  a  certain  description,  and  switching  of  the 
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description  would  leave  John  Smith  holding  an  allotment  which  he 
hadn't  sold  at  all? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  But  the  conveyance  we  expect  to  show  was  in  blank 
as  to  the  description.  The  man  signed  the  deed  in  blank  and  the 
new  description,  when  the  new  allotment  was  allowed  to  be  put  in 
and  not  the  old  one,  and  the  stub  of  the  original  description  written 
over. 

Mr.  Powell.  That  explains  it.  I  didn't  see  how,  if  the  convey- 
ance had  been  by  description,  that  could  be  done. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  When  the  deed  was  made  in  blank,  the  allottee  being 
ignorant.  That  is  the  idea.  That  is  what  we  charge  and  we  have 
proven,  we  think,  some  of  it,  and  we  expect  to  prove  more  of  it. 

Mr.  Powell.  All  right. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Linnen,  you  may  stand  aside. 

Ray  G.  Marshall,  sworn  by  the  chairman,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  Give  your  full  name. — ^A.  Ray  G.  Marshall. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Marshall  ? — ^A.  MinneapoUs. 

Q.  How  long  nave  you  lived  in  Minneapolis? — ^A.  Aoout  18  years, 

Q.  What  is  your  present  occupation? — A.  Reporter  for  the  Min- 
neapolis Journal. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  with  the  Journal? — ^A.  About  nine 
years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  tlie  newspaper  business? — A. 
About  nine  years. 

Q.  Wliat  other  business  have  you  been  in? — A.  1  have  been  in  tlie 
building  business  prior  to  that,  some. 

Q.  lou  regard  yourself,  then,  as  a  newspaper  man? — A.  Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  O'Brien  : 

Q.  Where  were  you  in  1906? — A.  In  Minneapolis,  connected  with 
the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  receiving  anv  orders  during  the  month  of  June 
or  July,  1906,  to  proceed  to  Detroit,  Minn.  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  reference  to  what  ? — A.  With  reference  to  Indian  matters 
up  there.     Do  you  want  me  to  tell  exactly  ? 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  ga  up  there? — A.  Our  city  editor  told 
me  that  reports  were  coming  in  that  the  Indians  were  being  plied 
with  liquor  and  being  persuaded  to  part  with  their  lands  or  mortgage 
their  lands;  and  he  said  that  he  wanted  me  to  go  up  there  for  a 
couple  of  days  and  get  a  good  idea  of  the  situation  aad  come  back. 
The  idea,  as  it  got  do\m  here,  was  somewhat  surprising,  because  the 
report  was  that  the  Indians  were  drunk  in  Detroit,  and  at  that  time 
it  was  not  generally  known  that  the  Indians,  after  they  had  attained 
the  right  to  their  lands  in  fee  simple,  would  have  the  right  to  buy 
liquor  and  people  thought  that  the  breeds  liad  the  same  rights,  were 
under  the  same  restrictions,  as  the  full  bloods. 

Q.  Did  you  proceed  to  Detroit  and  investigate  the  situation  ? — A. 
Yes;  I  went  to  Detroit. 

Q.  Did  you  report  the  result  of  vour  investigations  to  the  paper?— 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  that  report  i)ublis]ied  ? — A.  That  report  was  published; 
yes. 
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Q.  I  will  now  show  you,  Mr.  Marshall,  a  bound  volume  and  ask 
you  to  identify  it  if  you  can — the  volume  itself. — ^A.  It  is  a  bound 
volume  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal  of  July,  1906. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  it? — ^A.  I  got  it  at  the  editorial  rooms  at 
the  Journal. 

Q.  From  the  regular  files  ? — ^A.  From  the  regular  files ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  the  issue  of  July  17,  1906,  the 
first  j)age,  a  story  with  headline  running  clear  across  the  front  page, 
**Wliite  Earth  Indians  are  being  fleeced,"  and  ask  you  if  you  can 
identify  that  story? — ^A.  Yes;  I  remember  of  writing  that  storj'  on 
that  day. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Is  that  sufficient  identification? 

Mr.  Graham.  What  is  the  purpose  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  To  introduce  it. 

Mr.  Grauam.  That  identifies  it.     You  have  not  introduced  it  vet. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  The  purpose  of  identifying  it  is  this,  that  we  have 
here  the  man  who  made  the  investigation  and  reported  the  results 
of  liis  investigation,  and  he  has  testified  that  these  are  the  results. 
Now,  we  offer  this  story  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  the  tiling  is  a  little  vague.  Is  he  vouching  for 
the  ti-uthof  it? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  He  may  be  cross-examined  as  to  the  truth  of  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  How  long  an  article  is  it  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  It  takes  two  columns  of  the  front  page  and  nearly 
two  colunms  of  the  second  page. 

Mr.  Graham.  Can  he  not  refresh  his  recollection  by  reading  it,  and 
then  answer  your  questions,  and  get  it  into  much  less  space? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Well,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  shortest  way 
of  handling  the  matter  is  to  simply  have  him  identify  it,  testify  to 
its  truth,  read  it  into  the  record,  and  let  him  be  examined  bv  anv- 
one  interested.  I  mean  to  have  tliis  witness  show  by  his  testimony 
that  this  is  a  true  and  correct  description  of  the  conditions  which 
followed  the  passage  of  the  so-called  Clapp  Act  in  1906  on  the  Vfhxie 
Earth  Reservation  and  in  the  towns  surrounding  the  reservation. 

Mr.  Graham.  If  you  make  that  proof,  it  may  go  in. 

Q.  Have  you  read  that  story  very  recently? — ^A.  Yes;  I  read  it 
over  Saturday. 

Q.  Is  it  a  true  story  of  the  conditions  you  found? — A.  It  is  a  true 
story  of  conditions  as  I  found  them,  based  on  interviews  with  people 
in  Detroit  and  tilings  which  I  saw  myself. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ask  that  the  story  be  read 
now  to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Marshall,  and  that  we  be  permitted  to 
pr(»sent  the  reporter  with  a  copy  for  the  record. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  Mr.  Mai*shall,  to  what  extent  did  you  inU^-view  persons  there 
on  that  occasion  ? — A.  I  talked  with  several  of  the  business  men. 
I  went  out  to  some  of  the  outlying  Indian  camps  and  talked  with 
several  Indians,  and  watched  them,  and  watched  their  actions  in 
town. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  up  there,  learning  the  matter  which  you 
report  in  tlu*  story? — A.  I  was  there  from  Saturday  night  at  12 
until  Monday  night  at  12. 
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Q.  Was  that  in  this  single  community? — A.  That  was  in  the 
single  communitv.  I  didn't  know  until  I  had  gotten  up  there 
anything  about  the  Mahnomen  portion  of  the  reservation  at  all. 

^.  This  refers  solely  to  White  Earth?— A.  This  refers  solely  to 
Detroit — conditions  that  were  exhibited  in  Detroit — with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  part  of  it  which  I  got  from  Mr.  Michelet  over  the  tele- 
phone after  I  got  back. 

Q.  Were  the  persons  whoinyou  interviewed  white  people  or  Indians 
or  mixed  bloods  ? — A.  All.  Tiiey  were  white,  mixed,  and  full  bloods, 
I  should  judge. 

Q.  How  many  persons  would  you  say  you  interviewed  ? — A.  Prob- 
ably 25  or  30  tnat  I  talked  to  personally,  and  I  tried  to  talk  with 
others,  but  could  not  because  I  could  not  understand  them  nor  they 
understand  me. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  those  whom  you  talked  to? — A.  No;  I 
didn't  know  any  of  them. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  you  found  representative  persons  or 

frsons  who  knew  the  conditions? — A.  Well,  I  would  not  say  that 
did  know  that  they  knew  conditions,  I  took  them  at  their  word; 
they  were  business  men,  working  men,  and  the  Indians  themselves. 

Q.  Did  you  find  all  the  statements  tending  in  one  direction,  or  did 
you  find  others  which  contradicted  them  or  tended  to  contradict 
them  ? — A.  All  tending  in  one  direction,  or  the  answers  would  be  that 
they  did  not  know  anytliing  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  honestly  try  to  find  out  more  than  one  side? — A.  I 
tried  to  find  out  all  sides. 

Q.  Is  it  your  best  judgment  that  your  article  fairly  reflects  the 
actual  conditions  then  existing  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

The  witness  then  read  as  follows: 

An  article  published  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  17, 
1906: 

White  Earth  Indians  Being  Fleeced — Mixed  Bloods  Mobtoaoe  Land — 

Saloons  Get  Money. 

land  speculators  responsible  for  disgraceful  orgies  at  DETROIT  AND  OTHER 
towns  bordering  on  reservation — ALREADY  MORE  THAN  250  ALLOTMENTS  HAVE 
BBEN  MORTGAGED  FOR  A  SONG — THE  INDIAN  AGENT  POWERLESS — *' WORKING"  THE 
RED   MAN. 

Since  the  mixed-blood  Indians  from  WTiite  Earth  Reservation  took  their  allotments 
in  fee  simple  on  June  21  a  disgraceful  carnival  of  land  grabbing  on  the  one  side  and 
drunkenness  on  the  other  has  been  in  progress  in  the  towns  bordering  on  the  reserva- 
tion. Advised  to  hold  their  80-acre  allotments,  which  are  worth  $25  an  acre  on  the 
average,  the  Indians  have  still  been  persuaded  by  calculating  speculators  to  ^'mort- 
gage their  holdings.  Immediate  funds  for  li(][uor,  which  has  been  freely  supplied, 
have  been  too  much  a  temptation  to  the  unsophisticated  sons  of  nature,  ana  they  have 
encumbered  their  allotments  by  the  score.  Reports  that  certain  conscienceless 
speculators  were  debauching  the  Indians  at  Detroit  came  to  the  Journal,  which  imme- 
oiately  dispatched  a  staff  man  to  that  place  to  make  a  thorough  investigation.  He 
found  conaitions  worse  than  reported,  and  the  result  of  his  inquiry  will  be  found 
below.  In  addition  to  the  allotments  of  80  acres  each  which  the  Indians  are  now 
drinking  up,  they  are  to  receive  another  allotment  of  the  same  size  when  the  Steenerson 
bill  goes  into  effect.  If  the  Indians  are  allowed  to  encumber  and  lose  their  second 
allotments,  they  will  have  nothing  left,  and  having  sacrificed  their  reservation  rights 
to  take  their  lands  in  severalty,  will  have  no  where  to  look  for  relief.  The  prospect  is 
pitiable  unless  the  Government  awakens  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  ana  takes 
steps  to  insure  that  Indian  allotments  are  used  as  the  lawmakers  originally  intended. 
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[From  a  staff  oorrespondexit.] 

Detroit,  Minn.,  July  J6,  1906. 

With  the  minds  of  the  White  Earth  Indians  muddled  by  liquor,  and  their  eye? 
dazzled  by  money,  of  which  they  know  little,  the  White  Earth  mixed-bloods  are'  in 
a  fair  way  to  lose  all  the  Government  allotments  recently  given  to  them.  The  land  is 
£Ei8t  pastung  into  the  hands  of  scheming  land-grabbers,  and  if  the  present  campaign 
of  the  sharks  is  maintained  the  Wliite  Earth  Indian  Reservation  will  80on  be  a  thiiig 
of  the  past. 

The  Indians  are  now  made  citizens  and  landowners,  can  obtain  whusky  as  eaAiy 
as  thev  can  obtain  water,  and  once  filled  with  liquor  they  become  the  easy  victims  of 
sp^uLating  schemers,  who  get  the  land  for  a  song. 

Detroit,  in  Becker  County,  and  Mahnomen,  in  Norman  (?ount)r,  are  the  Drincipal 
scenes  of  action,  and  here  the  bitter  competitive  war  to  get  every  inch  of  Inoian  land 
possible  is  being  waged  in  the  face  of  any  public  sentiment  that  might  be  aroused. 

'*8kin  the  Indians  "  is  the  slogan  at  these  points;  and  the  red  man,  knowing  he  can 
no  longer  live  the  wild  life,  is  seeking  civilization  through  the  medium  of  large  quan- 
tities of  "fire  water"  and  quantities  of  pretty  but  worthless  things. 

A  serious  problem  for  both  Norman  and  Becker  Counties  and  the  Gowrnmeni  i* 
fast  developing,  and  in  the  end  can  only  be  solved  by  a  Large  expenditure  of  money. 

BARS    DOWN    ON   JUNE   21. 

On  June  21  the  law  making  the  mixed  Indians  citizens  and  allowing  them  to  sell 
their  allotments  of  land  went  into  effect.  For  the  first  time  in  their  live«  they  could 
do  exactly  as  they  chose.  The  land  speculators  knew  that  they  were  not  dealing  with 
the  Government  and  were  on  the  ground  ready  to  opwn  the  campaign.  No  one  ap- 
parently wanted  to  buy  Indian  lands,  but  everyone  was  willing  to  loan  a  little  money 
on  them  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest.  The  Indians  took  the  bait,  as  exp)ected.  They  ha3 
been  advised  not  to  sell  their  holdings,  but  a  mortgage — that  was  different. 

The  mortgage  is  the  thing  that  is  proving  the  downfall  of  the  newly  made  citiieiu?. 
It  host  suit**  the  Indians^  in  their  own  minds,  for  they  think  they  can  keep  on  o?rniuff 
the  land  and  owing  the  money  indefinitely.  Of  course,  ^e  mortgage  system  is  bft't 
suited  to  the  land-grabbers,  for  should  public  indignation  be  aroused  they  woulJ 
have  the  defeiL*»o  that  they  had  given  the  mortgagees  a  chance  to  redeem  their  land? 
and  that  there  had  been  no  actual  vswindle. 

On  the  day  the  law  went  into  efft»ct  the  mortgages  be^n  to  show  up.  The  Indian:* 
wanted  the  money  (quickly  and  they  found  no  trouble  in  getting  it.  Thinking  they 
were  full-Hedged  bu^ini^ss  men  because  they  were  no  longer  under  the  eye  of  a  guardian, 
they  willin<xlv  listened  to  friendly  offers  of  money.  The  land  speculators  were  wi* 
enough  to  allow  the  Indians  to  visit  the  saloons  first  and  talk  business.  Allotment 
Indians  are  citizens,  and  a'^  such  lic[uor  is  sold  to  them  freelv.  If  the  Indian  had  no 
ready  money  he  could  obtain  the  licjuor  just  the  same,  and  fcr  several  days  following 
a  sober  half-breed  wai«  hard  to  find.  In  the  mean  time  the  businests  was' progresrin? 
rapidly.    .Mortjrages  jjalore  were  filed  with  Register  of  Deeds  Converse  at  Detroit. 

On  June  21  to  the  present  time  an  average  of  11  mortgages  have  been  filed  daily 
with  the  register  of  dee<ls,  and  undoubtedly  many  othera  have  been  signed  whit*h 
are  in  the  hands  of  attorneys  or  the  men  who  loaned  the  money.  Approximately  2"V) 
farms  have  been  (Mir umbered  by  the  Indians  in  this  way. 

LITTLE    CHANCE    FOR    REDEMPTION. 

Mo**t  of  the  mortgage^**  are  for  a  short  time,  and  every  farm  will  ultimately  go  into 
the  hands  of  the  mortgagf'es,  for  the  Indians  know  little  or  nothing  of  farming;  the  land 
is  yet  uncultivated  and  yields  nothing.  Fertile  as  it  is,  it  can  not  possibly  yield 
enough  under  thr  crud**  ahoripinal  methods  to  pay  off  the  loans  before  the  mortgage 
are  forecloned. 

This  nuinher  a])])lies  to  B(>cker  Tounty  alone,  and  Register  of  Deeds  Converse  say* 
that  twice  that  nuinhf»r  of  allotment**  have  been  mortgaged  in  Nonnan  County,  where 
two-thirds  of  the  \M)ito  I^arth  Reservation  is  situated.  At  Mahnomen  the  contest 
is  more  open,  for  the  town  is  small  and  there  is  not  much  danger  of  arousing  public 
feeling  against  the  schemers.  The  town  is  on  the  westsideof  the  reservation  and  is  more 
easily  reached  by  thf»  Indians.  As  soon  as  they  have  disponed  of  their  holdings^,  how- 
ever, the  red  men  conic  to  Detroit  to  spend  their  money,  lor  there  are  more  and  bigs^r 
stores  and  more  places  to  jret  rid  of  the  money. 
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WHERE   THE   MONEY   O0E8. 

No  sooner  have  the  speculaton  given  the  Indians  a  few  hundred  dollars  on  their 
holdings  than  men  in  other  lines  of  business  start  out  to  get  every  cent  from  the  red  men. 
They  know  that  the  money  bums  in  the  Indian's  pocket,  and  everyone  has  something 
to  oner  at  two  or  three  prices. 

Horse  dealers  sell  old  broken  down  teams  for  the  price  of  thoroujghbreds,  and  an  old 
dilapidated  carriage  will  sell  for  more  than  it  cost  when  new.  This  state  of  affairs 
has  created  a  small  boom  at  Detroit,  and  the  merchants  and  others  whose  tills  are 
easily  filled  are  now  active  in  starting  a  movement  to  save  the  lands  and  to  keep  the 
Indians  from  eventually  becoming  paupers  and  county  charges. 

Every  man  in  Detroit  knows  exactly  what  is  going  on,  for  the  conditions  do  their 
own  advertising;  yet  they  wink  the  other  eye,  and  what  promisee  to  be  one  of  the 
easiest  land  grabs  on  record  is  not  even  talked  about  at  the  hotels,  in  the  stores,  or  on 
the  streets.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  subject  is  avoided. 

The  visitor  to  the  town,  however,  can  see  at  a  glance  the  results  of  the  land  act.  The 
streets  are  thronged  with  drunken  half-breeds  day  and  night,  and  only  a  rainy  day 
prevents  a  free-for-all  spree  in  the  little  park  owned  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Rauroaa. 
On  pleasant  days  it  is  usually  the  scene  of  disgraceful  drunken  orgies  by  mixed-blood 
Chippewas. 

In  walking  down  the  main  street  one  will  always  meet  a  dozen  or  more  drunken 
Indians  staggering  along  and  ^zing  into  the  store  windows  at  the  trinkets  that  have 
been  placcdthere  to  catch  their  eyes  and  money.  They  gather  in  little  groups  on  the 
comers  watching  the  better-dressed  pedestrians,  and  try  meir  best  to  emulate  them  in 
manners.  The  things  that  appeal  to  them  most  are  the  ways  the  white  man  has  of 
spending  money  and  enjoying  life.    They  think  that  money  is  all  that  is  required. 

About  the  first  expenditure  the  Indian  makes  is  for  a  rig,  in  which  he  may  speed 
recklessly  up  and  down  the  street.  Some  of  them  have  good  ponies  and  comfortable 
carriages,  but  the  majority  have  been  inveigled  into  buying  broken-down  " skates'' 
from  unscrupulous  horse  dealers,  and  they  make  a  sorry  snowing. 

"booze"  camps  near  town. 

Just  north  of  the  town  many  Indians'  families  have  taken  up  their  abode  for  the 
summer.  Their  tepees  and  tents  are  pitched  on  the  hillsides,  where  they  may  live 
after  the  manner  of  their  ancestors  and  yet  near  the  excitement  and  the  saloons.  They 
make  a  dozen  trips  to  the  town  a  day,  dri\'ing  their  teams  and  usually  bringing  home 
a  good  quantity  of  liquors.  Many  of  the  town  Indians  have  disposed  of  their  allot- 
ments and  are  living  in  what  they  deem  splendor.  Liquor  is  consumed  by  the  squaws 
and  children,  as  well  as  the  men,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  the  entire  family 
seated  about  a  small  campfire,  their  minds  so  muddled  that  they  care  for  nothing  but 
rest,  and  the  smoke  pouring  into  their  faces. 

At  night  the  little  main  street  is  an  Indian  broadway.  Squaws  come  into  the  town 
with  the  men  and  boys  and  gather  in  the  little  park,  where  they  drink  quietly  but 
steadUy.  Some  of  them  will  be  scattered  senseless  on  the  grass  while  the  others, 
between  drinks,  will  stroll  along  the  street  searching  for  new  sights. 

Where  all  the  liquor  comes  from  is  somewhat  of  a  mystery.  All  of  it  is  not  purchased 
over  the  bar  in  the  saloons,  even  though  the  Indians  are  a<lmitted  to  the  places  as 
readily  as  the  white  men. 

The  saloon  men  have  construed  the  land  act  to  mean  that,  as  the  half-breed  has 
been  made  a  citizen,  liquor  can  be  sold  to  him  without  danger.  The  full-bloods, 
however,  do  not  come  under  this  act,  yet  thev  seem  to  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
all  the  liquor  they  need.  This  is  undoubtedly  furnished  to  the  full-blo<:)ds  by  the 
mixed  bloods,  and  as  far  as  enjoving  life  is*  concerned,  blof)d  makes  no  difference. 

In  this  park  the  mixed  bloods  meet  men  with  money  to  talk  of  land  deals.  The 
Indians  may  have  no  money  when  he  first  comes  to  town,  but  in  some  way  he  drinks 
with  the  others  and  manages  to  get  just  as  drunk  as  hi:^  brother,  who  has  already 
encumbered  the  land.  The  next  day  will  probably  see  him  at  the  courthouse,  ana 
the  following  evening  he  is  buying  liquor  and  shining  junk  like  a  prince. 

In  the  land  deals  themselves  there  is  nothing  peculiar,  nor  is  there  any  infraction 
of  the  law  whereby  the  men  who  are  obtaining  a  hold  on  the  valuable  Indian  lands 
can  be  called  tO  account.  Whatever  moral  law  may  be  violated,  the  speculators  are 
simply  satisfying  the  red  man's  desires  of  the  value  of  money,  but  they  are  citizens^ 
and  when  they  make  a  bargain  it  is  as  binding  as  though  made  by  an  attorney.  They 
think  nothing  of  the  time  when  the  mortgas^e  must  be  rl wired,  and  the  speculators  do 
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not  feel  in  duty  bound  to  impress  them  with  the  seriousness  of  the  case.  The  mort- 
gagor is  not  told  that  he  must  hustle  and  raise  the  money  by  a  certain  time.  This  little 
part  of  the -deal  is  not  talked  about,  and  the  Indian  is  just  as  sure  of  losing  his  land  2a 
he  is  of  buying  liquor  with  the  mortgage  money. 

MORE   GRANTS  TO   BE   MADE. 

Everv  Indian  on  the  reservation  has  another  80-acre  tract  of  land  coming  to  him 
when  t^e  Steenerson  Act  goes  into  effect.  The  intention  of  this  act  was  to  enable  the 
Indians  to  go  into  farming  thoroughly  in  case  they  sold  their  first  allotments  for  a 
good  price.  The  act  whicn  recently  went  into  effect  would  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances be  an  advantage  to  the  Indian.  He  could  save  the  money  gained  by  the  sale 
of  the  first  allotment  and  then  invest  it  in  macliinery  and  other  farm  equipment  when 
he  received  the  grant  under  the  Steenerson  Act. 

As  it  appears  now,  however,  the  Indians  will  be  entirely  [)enuile8S  when  they  receive 
the  second  allotment  and  it  will  go  as  the  first  grants  are  going — to  the  speculaton 
who  will  know  how  to  handle  it. 

At  present  there  is  no  one  to  help  them,  but  themselves.  The  Government  no 
longer  stands  behind  them  and  the  white  man,  instead  of  encouraging  the  Chippeini 
to  keep  his  money  and  becoming  a  respected  citizen,  places  temptations  in  his  way 
which  will  cause  the  money  to  flow  from  his  pockets. 

SKLL   IT  TO    LO. 

'•If  you  have  anything  you  don't  want,  sell  it  to  an  Indian.''  This  is  a  conmion 
siiying  in  Detroit,  and  within  the  last  few  days  there  have  been  several  instance? 
of  the  application  of  the  rule. 

One  of  the  moat  respected  men  in  Detroit,  a  minister,  decided  to  sell  his  horse  and 
carnage.  He  announced  it  for  sale  and  everyone  told  him  to  sell  it  to  an  Indian,  u 
he  could  get  three  times  as  much  as  he  would  by  selling  it  to  a  dealer.  The  minister's 
cons^'ience,  however,  balked  at  the  proposal,  and  he  refused  to  have  any  hand  in  such 
deals.  Instead  he  sold  the  horse  and  bu^y,  for  exactly  what  he  paid  for  it,  not  in 
an  Indian  but  to  a  regular  dealer.  The  dealer  in  turn  sold  the  outfit  to  an  Indian 
and  the  townspeciple  are  guessing  the  amount  of  profit  in  the  second  sale.  One  team 
ol  broken-down  ponies  was  sold  to  an  Indian  for  $300,  when  they  could  not  have 
brought  $50  in  any  market  in  the  country. 

Another  instance  of  the  Indian's  usefulness  occurre<l  last  Saturday  when  an  old 
blind  warrior  who  stalks  about  on  one  leg  asked  a  man  on  the  street  for  a  $5  bill  iu 
exchange  for  silver  money.  The  Indian  paid  over  the  silver  money  and  received  a 
Confederate  bill.  Not  knowing  the  difference  he  paid  the  bill  to  a  traveling  man  fur 
somo  articles  he  wanted  and  the  salesman  failed  to  notice  the  deception  imtil  later. 
He  then  started  the  sear^^h,  found  the  blind  cripple,  and  receivea  good  money  in 
exchange  for  his  goods.  The  bill  was  finally  traced  to  the  original  owner  and  the  matter 
was  s({uared  up  without  trouble. 

Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  by  the  Indians  for  articles  they  can  never 
use.  and  so  far  there  has  been  no  move  to  stop  the  great  working  system.  Some  of  the 
business  men  of  Detroit  have  expressed  their  disapproval  but  the  law  gives  them  no 
right  to  interfere  and  unless  something  is  done  speedilv  theAMiite  Earth  mixed  blojfd? 
will  soon  become  paupers  and  the  men  who  have  obtained  their  lauds  and  money 
will  have  to  support  I  hem. 

A  business  system  which  some  of  the  stores  and  liquor  dealers  have  adopted  in  car- 
rying on  their  trade  has  proved  esp(>cially  disastrous  to  the  red  men.  Tne  stores  in 
purchasini?  poods  from  farmers  pay  in  negotiable  trade  checks  instead  of  cash.  Thii 
"tin  money  "  is  good  for  its  face  value,  but  only  at  the  store  that  issues  it.  The  money 
may  pass  from  one  person  to  another,  but  it  is  always  good  at  the  store. 

Many  of  the  Indians  have  been  persuaded  to  mortgage  their  farms  for  this  tin  money, 
which  <'an  be  redeemed  only  in  goods.  The  Indians  at  first  thought  the  tin  mone> 
would  be  accepted  at  its  face  value  at  the  banks,  but  they  found  to  their  sorrow  thit 
they  could  only  get  gooils  from  the  stores  or  liquor  houses.  The  liquor  money  aati86ed 
them  com])letely,  but  as  soon  as  they  saw  their  money  could  go  but  in  one  direction 
they  began  spending  it  carelessly,  buying  everything  that  pleased  their  fancy.  As 
a  result  their  tepees  and  tents  are  tilled  with  trash  they  care  nothing  for  and  nuw 
that  the  novelty  has  worn  off  the  trash  can  not  be  exchanged  even  for  whiskv. 

Credit  belongs  to  a  few  of  the  Indians  for  hard  work  and  honesty.  They  have 
refused  all  offers  for  their  lands  and  have  improved  it.  Their  credit  is  good  and  they 
are  niakiny:  nionev. 
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Others,  however,  finding:  themselves  encouraged  in  their  shiftlessness,  spent  what 
little  money  they  obtain  in  riding  about  on  passenger  trains  and  living  in  idleness, 
becoming  more  unfit  each  day  for  actual  work.  They  are  rapidly  getting  to  the  stage 
where  they  will  again  have  to  be  wards  of  the  Government  or  become  paupers  on  the 
hands  of  tne  county. 

FEW  OUTRIGHT  SALES. 

The  average  price  paid  the  Indian  for  his  land  when  he  sells  outright  is  a  little 
more  than  $3  an  acre.  So  far  only  18  of  the  allotments  have  been  sold.  The  others 
have  been  mortgaged.  The  amount  the  speculators  will  loan  on  an  80-acre  tract  is 
often  less  than  $3,  and  a  few  of  the  Indians  have  been  able  to  stick  to  their  original 
price  when  dealing  with  the  speculators.  Experts  who  have  looked  the  land  over 
declare  that  most  of  it  is  worth  $25  an  acre  and  some  of  it  even  more.  One  man  pur- 
chased an  80-acre  tract  last  Saturday  for  $300,  and  an  offer  of  $25  an  acre  was  refused 
Monda>^. 

This  is  a  fair  estimate  of  what  is  really  beiDg  done  to  the  Indians  as  the  result  of 
the  new  law. 

The  land  Question  also  gives  rise  to  many  peculiar  phases.  There  is  an  allotment 
for  each  child  and  when  the  child  dies  the  land  first  goes  to  the  father  and  if  the  father 
dies,  the  mother  gets  it.  Many  of  the  allotments  are  now  being  probated  and  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  Indians  are  not  legally  married  is  causing  some  trouble. 

In  selling  or  mortgaging  the  land  it  is  necessary  that  the  wife  gives  her  consent  and 
in  case  the  mortgages  now  being  made  are  foreclosed,  a  contest  would  be  instituted 
in  tiie  courts.  The  speculators  have  seen  pretty  well  to  this,  however,  for  the  Indians 
have  spent  their  money  and  could  not  raise  enough  to  carry  their  cases  into  court. 

As  a  result  of  this  legal  point,  however,  many  of  the  Indians  are  becoming  married 
legally,  although  they  have  been  recognized  as  man  and  wife  for  years.  In  some 
cases  the  speculators  persuade  them  to  do  it  and  in  others  they  do  it  simply  because 
they  want  to  become  civilized. 

There  is  yet  much  land  that  has  not  been  encumbered,  and  which  can  be  saved 
only  by  the  intervention  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  has  not  been  registered 
vet  according  to  the  State  laws,  and  this  will  be  done  this  fall.  The  office  of  Uie  reg- 
ister of  deeds  is  the  busy  place  in  Detroit,  and  this  fall  Mr.  Converse  is  to  have  three 
opposing  candidates.  It  is  a  fee  office,  and  the  big  reaping  to  come  when  the  allot- 
ments will  be  listed  has  caused  an  unusually  stiff  campaign  to  be  started  by  those 
who  are  seeking  to  succeed  the  present  register. 

INDIAN   AGENT  POWERLESS. 

Simon  Michlet,  Indian  agent  at  White  Earth,  is  fully  aware  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  mixed  bloods  are  encumbering  their  lands  and  has  advised  them  again  and  again 
of  the  folly  of  their  course.  When  an  Indian  has  any  money  in  siorht,  however,  it  is 
impossible  to  advise  him,  and  so  the  making  of  mortgages  and  the  drunken  orgies 
have  continued.  The  agent  is  genuinely  helpless  in  the  matter,  inasmuch  as  a  mixed 
blood,  according  to  a  recent  act  of  (\)ngress,  can  hold  its  allotment  in  fee  simple.  By 
80  doing  he  becomes  endowed  with  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  which  he  cnooses  to 
enjoy.  This  means  that  he  ceases  to  be  a  reservation  prot^g^,  and  that  the  agent 
has  no  authority  to  direct  his  actions.  He  can  sell  or  encumber  his  land  if  he  desires 
and,  under  the  decision  of  the  Federal  court  rendered  about  16  months  ago,  can  pur- 
chase **  fire  water  "  just  as  a  white  man.  The  Government  has  tried  to  restrict  liquor 
selling  to  allotment  Indians  by  indicating  that  the  Federal  court  decision  was  not 
absolutely  explicit  on  this  point  and  that  dealers  supplied  liquor  at  their  peril,  but 
the  very  fact  that  there  was  now  any  uncertainty  at  all  about  the  old-time  rigid  restric- 
tion has  been  enough  to  let  down  the  bars. 

Of  about  5,000  Chippewas  on  the  WTiite  Earth  Reser\'ation  fully  two- thirds  are 
mixed  bloods  and  eligible  for  allotments. 

While  there  is  no  open  protest  made  at  Detroit  against  present  conditions,  there  is 
strong  feeling  there  against  the  way  the  Indians  are  being  treated  by  the  land  specu- 
lators, and  steps  have  already  been  taken  to  lay  the  case  before  the  authorities  at 
W^a^ungton. 

Mr.  Gbaham.  In  the  newspaper  world  what  does  a  **staflF  man'' 
mean? 

The  Witness.  It  means  a  man  from  the  regular  reportorial  staff, 
sent  out  over  the  country  or  any  place  where  the  news  is  to  be  gotten. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  regular  city  or  local  staff  rather  than  a  countrj- 
correBpondent. 
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Mr.  Graham.  Wliat  I  want  to  get  at  is  his  relative  standing  with 
thepaper.     Is  he  an  ordinary  reporter,  or  more  or  less  than  that  1 

Tne  Witness.  Usually  an  ordinary  reporter. 

Mr.  George.  But  more  than  a  correspondent  in  the  neighborhood! 

The  Witness.  He  is  usually  considered  more  capable  of  handling 
the  situation  than  a  country  correspondent. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  The  committee  may  oe  puzzled  by  the  Norman  County 
incident.  Mahnomen  County  was  organized  out  of  Norman  County 
after  this  was  written  up. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  The  committee  may  be  troubled  somewhat  in  under- 
standing the  reference  made  in  this  article  to  the  allotments  under  the 
Steenerson  Act.  Tliere  is  a  reference  in  the  story  to  the  fact  that  the 
Steenerson  Act  provided  for  giving  the  Indians  80  more  acres  after 
the  original  allotments  had  been  made  a  year  before  that.  The  reason 
for  that  is  this:  While  the  allotments  had  been  made,  the  Indian 
agent,  Michelet,  still  held  the  schedules  and  hadn't  sent  them  on  to 
Washington  for  approval,  so  that  the  80  acres  under  the  Steenerson 
Act  had  not  gotten  into  tlie  actual  possession  of  the  Indians.  Tlie 
lands  that  were  being  encumbered  were  the  lands  under  the  original 
allotments. 

Mr.  C.  D.  O'Brien.  I  have  been  retained  by  certain  citizens  of 
Mahnomen  and  purchasers  of  agricultural  lands  with  reference  to  the 
matter  which  is  under  investigation.  Mr.  Birkett,  who  is  under  sub- 
poena, is  here  to  report,  and  he  is  among  these  men.  Now,  I  want, 
if  I  may,  to  simplify  and  soUdify  the  testimony  upon  that  point, 
wliich  will  be  all  I  have  to  put  in.  I  want  to  arrange  it  in  form.  If 
it  will  suit  the  convenience  of  the  committee — because  I  know  nothing 
about  this  practice,  but  possiblv  I  may  wish  to  commence  with  it, 
say,  to-morrow  afternoon  at  2  o  clock — I  will  come  in  here  and  open 
on  that  one  point  all  the  transactions  covered  by  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  tlie  agricidtural  lands.  I  will  have  my  witnesses  all  here 
together  and  put  them  on  rapidly,  one  after  another,  and  give  what 
I  beheve  to  be  intelligent  evidence  from  their  standpoint,  and  then 
close  the  matter  as  to  Uie  other  premise ;  and  that,  witn  the  statement 
which  I  make  to  you  gentlemen  of  what  I  expect  to  show  by  them, 
will  be  my  case. 

Mr.  Gr^uiam.  How  long  a  time  in  advance  would  you  want  notice 
as  to  when  we  could  hear  you  ? 

Mr.  C.  D.  O'Brien.  Only  enough  to  get  my  witnesses  here.  I  can 
have  tliem  here  to-morrow  and  commence  to-morrow  afternoon  at  2 
o^clock  and  proceed  with  the  same  rapidity  and  precision  as  if  in  a 
lawsuit.  I  would  take  15  to  20  minutes  making  an  opening  state- 
ment, wliich  would  put  the  committee  in  possession  of  what  I  am 
going  to  do. 

Mr.  Graham.  We  will  arrange  so  that  you  will  have  the  time. 

Mr.  C.  D.  O'Brien.  I  don't  Know  what  direction  this  comes  from, 
and  I  don't  want  to  interfere,  butf  three  of  these  men  are  here  now. 
and  perhaps  the  Government  representatiYes  might  consent  to  get 
rid  01  them,  because,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  like  to  sit  around  when 
I  am  not  employed  and  I  don't  want  to  work  less  rapidly. 

Mr.  Graham.  There  is  no  practice  in  such  work  as  we  are  doing 
now,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  gone,  we  have  been  guided  by  two  things: 
Fii*st,  that  a  person  might  come  here  and  present  the*  evidence  in 
such  a  way  that  it  would  be  easiest  hereafter  to  digest  it  and  unde^ 
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stand  it.  But  we  have  not  been  able  to  follow  that  throughout  for 
the  lack  of  witnesses,  and  we  have  had  to  vary  it  from  tinie  to  time 
to  keep  busy. 

Mr.  C.  D.  O'Brien.  It  was  for  that  reason  I  have  asked  about  it. 
I  would  like  to  present  sworn  testimony  as  to  the  proper  subject 
matter  and  go  into  the  history  of  the  purchases  of  these  agricultural 
lands  and  tne  present  holding,  and  the  way  it  was  bought,  and  the 
prices  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Speaking  generally,  and  without  deciding  that  ques- 
tion, I  would  say  that  we  think  the  committee's  purpose  will  be 
better  served  by  pursuing  the  present  line  further,  and  you  will  have 
a  day's  notice,  and  we  will  hear  your  witnesses  continuously,  so  as  to 
make  the  time  as  agreeable  to  you  and  to  them  as  we  can. 

Mr.  C.  D.  O'Brien.  I  will  ask  the  committee  also  to  give  me  20 
minutes  for  the  opening  statement. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  then  some. 

Mr.  C.  D.  O'Brien.  I  got  the  habit  and  can  not  proceed  in  court 
without  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  is  always  enlightening  to  have  a  lawyer  state  in 
advance  what  he  expects  his  testimony  to  be. 

Mr.  C.  D.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Birket,  who  is  one  of  the  men  under 
subpoena  to  this  committee,  is  one  of  my  witnesses.  May  he  return 
and  come  back  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  If  he  is  under  subpoena  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
be  called  by  those  who  asked  to  have  him  subpoenaed  when  they  get 
ready.  In  that  event  you  will  probably  want  to  be  here  when  he 
testifies. 

Mr.  C.  D.  O'Brien.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  try  to  avoid.  You 
can  understand  at  once  how  that  interferes  with  a  party's  testimony — 
to  have  his  witnesses  singled  out 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  we  are  not  so  particular  about  how  it  interferes 
wath  your  plans  as  with  ours.  If  he  is  subpoenaed  as  a  witness  and 
callecf,  we  will  not  wait.  We  will  call  him  in  due  order,  but  you  will 
know  about  it.  Gentlemen,  can  anv  of  vou  tell  Mr.  Birket  about 
when  he  will  be  called. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  told  Mr.  Birket — he 
seemed  to  want  to  get  away — that  we  will  doubtleas  call  him  at  least 
by  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  Graham.  Very  well;  I  assume  Mr.  O'Brien  will  be  present  to- 
morrow without  inconvenience. 

Mr.  Bltich.  At  least  to-morrow,  if  not  at  this  afternoon's  session, 
we  will  call  him  so  as  to  accommodate  him. 

Mr.  Graham.  We  will  make  it  to-morrow  morning,  then,  because 
it  is  now  4  o'clock,  and  probably 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Then  to-morrow  morning,  Mr.  Birket. 

Examination  of  Witness  Marshall  continued. 

ByMr.E.C.  O'Brien: 

Q.  You  have  already  identified  this  file,  haven't  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  is  the  file  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  issue  dated  July  18,  1906,  Wash- 
mgton,  having  a  headline  reading,  '^By  W.  W.  Jermane."  Who  is 
W.  W.  Jermane  ? — A.  Tlie  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Journal, 
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Q.  He  sends  regular  telegraphic  correspondence  to  the  Journal,  the 
Washington  news  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  news  of  general  interest  to  the  people  in  this  section  of  the 
country? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  assume  Mr.  Marshall  is  an  expert  on  news? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  He  is  already  qualified  as  an  expert  by  his  long  years 
in  the  newspaper  business,  and  of  course  I  want  simply  to  show  by 
him  that  this  is  an  ordinary  dispatch,  coming  in  the  regular  way  from 
the  regular  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  George.  What  was  the  date  of  that  article  from  Detroit? 

Witness.  Seventeenth  of  July,  I  think. 

Mr.  George.  And  the  date  of  this  other  article  ? 

Witness.  The  18th  of  the  same  month,  I  think. 

Q.  Mr.  Jermane  has  been  representing  the  Journal  in  Washington 
for  some  time  ? — A.  I  don't  know  how  lone ;  he  was  there  before  I  was. 

Q.  In  1906  he  was  there,  do  you  know  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  purports  to  be  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Jermane  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Is  that  sufficient  identification,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Graham.  Why  should  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Jermane  to  his 
paper  go  into  the  record  here  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  For  this  reason:  That  Mr.  Jermane  is  the  r^ular 
correspondent  of  the  Journal  in  Washington,  and,  as  always  is  done 
in  newspaper  circles,  when  a  story  originates  in  some  part  of  the 
country  and  has  a  Washington  connection  the  correspondent  in  Wash- 
ington inetrviews  the  proper  public  official  in  Washmgton  and  ascer- 
tains his  view  of  the  matter  in  a  uestion,  and  as  to  any  action  that  has 
been  taken  or  which  will  be  taKen  in  connection  with  the  matter  in 
question,  and  it  appears  from  the  article  here  that  Mr.  Jermane  inter- 
viewed the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  that  time  and  ques- 
tioned him. 

Mr.  George.  As   to   the  conditions  described  in  'Mr,  MarshaU's 

StOlT? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes;  and  as  to  why  the  conditions  existed,  and  for 
that  reason  we  think  it  is  competent  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  did  Mr.  Jermane  at  that  time  have  Mr.  Mar- 
shairs  article  before  him  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Marshall,  what  the  custom  is  in  a 
case  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  was  the  fact,  rather  than  the  custom. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  If  you  can  get  at  the  actual  fact,  do  you  know,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  he  did  have  the  story? 

Witness.  Mr.  Jermane  had  a  synopsis  of  my  story.  It  was  wired 
to  him  while  it  was  being  written,  and  this  was  wired  in  answer.  I 
saw  the  original. 

Mr.  Graham.  Then  with  the  synopsis  before  him,  Mr.  Jermane 
interviewed  the  Acting  Secretary  or  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  now  you  ask  that  liis  report  of  that  interview 
be  put  into  tlie  record  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  If  there  is  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  committee  about 
the  j)ropriety  of  it,  wo  can  defer  this  particular  matter  until  tiie  meet- 
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ingof  the  full  committee  or  the  subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be, 
in  VV'ashington,  and  put  Mr.  Jermane  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  confess  there  is  a  doubt  in  the  chairman's  mind  as 
to  the  propriety  of  it. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Then  we  will  wait,  because  I  do  not  wish  the  commit- 
tee to  stretch  their  views  of  it  one  bit  to  put  it  in  evidence  here. 

Mr.  Graham.  We  propose  to  be  quite  liberal  in  that  regard;  but 
I  will  say  that  I  thinK  we  should  draw  the  line  somewhere. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  We  will  do  it  then — wit]i  my  associate's  consent. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Marshall,  whether  Mr.  Jermane^ 
in  Washington,  keeps  a  file  of  the  Journal? 

The  Witness.  The  Journal  is  kept  on  file  in  his  office. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  He  can  turn  to  tnis  same  article,  in  Washington^ 
when  the  committee  arrives  there,  and  identify  it  ? 

The  Witness.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Graham.  Or  we  can  get  it  from  the  Congressional  Library,  if 
he  hasn't  it. 

Mr.  Burch.  Well,  we  will  let  it  go  until  that  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu: 

Q.  How  long  did  you  say,  Mr.  Marshall,  that  you  were  at  Detroit? — 
A.  From  Saturday  night  until  Monday  night — Saturday  night  at  12 
until  about  12  on  Monday  night. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  at  Detroit  before  ? — ^A.  Never. 

Q.  Ever  been  there  since? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  Indians  did  you  see  at  Detroit? — A.  I  should  judge 
that  on  that  Sunday  there  were  from  100  to  200  Indians  in  Detroit, 
or  right  outside  of  the  town,  in  these  little  camps. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  c>r  not  that  was  an  unusual  condition  at 
Detroit — ^to  see  that  many  Indians  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was 
unusual,  or  not.     I  was  told  that  it  was. 

Q.  You  were  told.  And  you  don't  know  anything  more  about  the 
Indians  and  the  conditions  existing  there  than  what  you  saw  during 
the  two  days  you  were  there  ? — A.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  That  i^  all. 

Kdw^ard  B.  Lixnen',  roralled. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch: 

Q.  Mr.  Linnen,  have  yo\i  hoard  the  testimony  of  Ray  G.  Marshall, 
who  was  just  sworn? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  make  aiw  investigations,  or  take  any  affidavits,  along 
this  same  line,  or  similar  lin(»s.  anywhere,  relating  to  substantially 
the  same  period? — A.  I  did:  yos.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  report  upon  it  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  portion  of  yoiir  rej)ort  is  it — how  is  it  marked  ?  That  is, 
how  would  it  be  identified  in  your  report?  What  series,  what  letter 
or  caption  did  that  particular  subject  have? — A.  Well,  the  intro- 
ductory remarks,  the  crencral  report,  at  first  would  deal  with  the 
situation.  Then,  un<lf»r  ilir  caj)tion  ''The  whisky  problem"  we 
would  deal  with  that.  Also,  under  the  head  "Section  B,"  "Farming 
lands'' — and  I  judge  T)roba})!y  vach  section  would  in  some  manner 
touch  that  feature  of  it . 
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Q.  Did  you  take  any  affidavits  of  iH^rsDns  relative  to  these  occur- 
rences?— A.  I  took  a  great  manv  affidavits — some  hundreds  of  aflS- 
davits — from  various  Indians  wTho  had  been  swindled  out  of  their 
lands  in  various  ways,  by  the  use  of  liquors  and  other  methods,  and 
those  affida%'its  are  on  file  with  my  report. 

Q.  Here? — A.  I  believe  copies  of  them  are  now  here. 

Q.  Mr.  Linnen,  do  they  relate  to  substantially  this  same  period: 
not  those  exact  days,  but  substantially  this  same  period,  after  the 

Eassage  of  the  so-called  Clapp  amendment  ? — A.  Thev  do.  I  would 
ke  to  add  further  that,  otner  than  the  affidavits  of  the  individual 
Indians  themselves  who  were  swindled  out  of  their  allotments  by 
the  various  means  as  recited  in  those  affidavits,  I  took  also  the  affida- 
vits of  several  interj^reters  who  had  acted  for  the  purchasers  of  the 
lands,  and  they  recited  the  means  and  methods  that  had  been  used 
in  obtaining  those  lands. 

Q.  Are  these  interpreters  living? — A.  Yes:  1  believe  most  of  them 
are. 

Q.  And  in  that  vicinity? — A.  I  believe  the  majority  of  them  are. 

Q.  So  that  if  these  affidavits  should  be  questioned,  or  the  commit- 
tee should  desire,  we  could  obtain  the  ai^tual  testimony  of  the  per- 
sons?— A.  I  believe  so,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  then,  for  whatever  probative  force  they  may  have,  if  the 
committee  are  willing,  I  should  be  verj^  gla<l  to  have  you  read  to  the 
committee  first  your  general  report  on  farming  lancls;  and,  as  the 
facts  relating  to  it  are  brought  out,  the  whole  of  the  report,  if  you 
wish 

Mr.  (iRAHAM.  That  report  was  sent  to  and  is  on  file  with  the  depart- 
ment ? 

Mr.  LiNNEX.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  is  competent. 

Witness  then  read  as  follows  from  report  of  Inspector  V.,  B.  Linnen, 
dated  While  I  artli  Agency,  September  :U).  1901): 

White  Earth  Ar;Evry,  Mivn.,  Septembtr  iu.  1909. 

The  Skcretaky  of  the  Interior, 

Washingto7i,  D.  C. 

Sir:  In  ronfomiity  with  your  insU-uctioiirf  <.»f  July  31,  1909,  I  have  the  hoiii»r  t" 
report,  that  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead.  epecial  Unite.1  .State? 
Indian  agent,  I  made  an  investigation  of  conditions  on  the  White  E^rth  Re:»er\'atiun 
in  Minueeota,  and  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  joint  report  covering  thesituatioo. 

Under  an  act  of  Confess  dated  June  21,  19(M),  known  a**  the  **riapp  amendment" 
authority  wa^  giv<»n  to  is«ue  patents  in  fee  simple  to  adult  mixed  blooo'i"  who  had  be»'n 
allotted  lands  on  s^aid  reservation.  No  reliable  lu^t  of  full  bl«Kxis  had  been  establiAe«l 
on  «aid  rej^ervation.  so  that  when  it  became  pt>88ible  for  a<iult  mixed  bloods  to  dis^ 
of  their  lands,  the  full  l>loods  sold  their:?  as  well;  ni»t  only  their  lands  but  the  pinf 
timber,  and  a  conc(»rte<l  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  land  buvers  to  establish 
every  full-blood  Indian  who  had  valuable  land  or  tirab»»r  a:?  an  adnVr  mixed  bkxJ. 
which  was  done  by  false,  fraudulent,  or  forge*!  afii<l;tvir.s  on  which  to  base  applicatii»nr 
for  fee  patcnt>. 

Thtis  it  i-i  tliat  fully  00  per  cent  of  the  lands  allotted  to  full-blood  Indian^*  haveb<*a 
sold  or  n'«»ftiz;i^ed,  and  fullv  80  j)er  cent  of  the  entire  acri*ay:e  embractxi  within  the 
boundary  of  said  White  Eartli  Reservation  has  pas>cd  into  the  hands  of  private  owiwi? 
Tiles*'  land  buycT.-;  were  not  content  with  purchasin;;  the  lands  of  the  adult  mix*^ 
blcKuis,  as  they  could  under  the  law,  but  in  luuneroUH  in.stances  thev  piin*ha#ed  th* 
laiidn  of  minors  and  of  full  bl«>ods,  with  full  knowknige  of  the  fraud  tney  were  f^r- 
petrating. 

In  order  to  establish  the  full  bloo<ls  on  said  re-erva^ion,  which  is  36  mile;*  smiurf. 
it  bec;in)f*  neces-jary  to  visit  various  point-  t^u  the  ro««ervation  and  there  establi*!! 
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headquarteri;!  where  we  could  bring  in  all  of  the  full  bloods  whom  we  could  ascertain 
resided  in  that  \'icinity.    To  CHtablish  who  were  full  bloods,  it  waa  necessary  to 
sielect  a  number  of  the  oldest,  most  reliable  and  trustworthy  Indiana  living  on  said 
reser\"atiou,  belonging  to  the  various  bands  or  tribe^^,  who  arc  leading  men  of  aaid 
bandn,  chiefs,  medicine  men,  etc.,  who  could  testify  as  to  the  parents  and  grand- 
parents of  the  Indians  to  be  establwhed  as  full  bloods.     This  was  a  task  requiring  care- 
ful search  and  inquiry  as  to  the  Indians  who  are  believed  to  be  full  bloods,  and  careful 
investigation  and  great  patience  to  selei't  from  approximately  5,600  Indians  some  500 
full  bloods.     We  practically  performed  the  work  of  a  commission  in  establLshing  this 
list,  which  we  have  done  as  fully  and  carefully  and  as  conscientiously  as  we  could  do. 
We  believe  the  old  Indian  witnesses  who  have  certified  at  to  the  parents  and  grand- 
pareutrt  of  these  full  bloods  are  reliable  and  that  their  statements  can  not  be  dii'proven, 
and  we  believe  that  said  list  of  full  blomls,  submitted,  should  be  appn)vcd  by  the 
department  and  stand  as  such  until  any  individual  case  can  be  proven  to  the  contrary. 
In  establishing  this  list  of  full-blooils  in  almost  every  case  where  we  had  the  Indian 
before  us  we  took  his  statement  with  relation  to  any  sales  he  had  made  of  his  allotments. 
Fully  90  per  cent  of  these  full-bloods  have  sold  their  lands,  and  they  have  been  swin- 
dled and  defrauded  by  every  scheme  jwssible  to  devise  out  of  the  value  of  their  lands 
and  timber,  as  a  reading  of  tlie  numennjs  affidaxits  will  convince  you.     This  has  been 
accomplished  by  false,  fraudulent,  and  forged  aftida\its  to  secure  fee  patents  to  the 
Ifloids  purchased  of  the  full-bloods  and  minors.     1 1  is  safe  to  say  that  these  Indians,  as  a 
whole,  did  not  receive  one-tenth  of  the  value  of  their  lands  or  timber.     The  land  men 
were  aided  by  numerous  educated  mixed  bl(K)ds,  who  act  as  interpreters  and  aid  in 
defrauding  these  Indians.     In  scarcely  any  instance  was  the  Indian  paid  the  amount 
promised  him.     In  numerous  cases  they  sold  their  lands  when  intoxicated,  and  in 
many  cases  the  Indian  was  put  under  the  influence  of  liquor  in  order  to  defraud  him 
out  of  his  land.    They  were  traded  old,  worthless  horses,  wagons,  bu^es,  harnesses, 
and  other  articles  at  excessive  prices  for  their  lands  in  lieu  of  cash.     Mortgages  were 
pkiced  on  their  lands  running  for  periods  of  10  years  and  the  interest  c*ollected  in 
advance  from  the  moneys  advanced  to  them.    The  persons  who  secured  these  mort- 
gages invariably  got  title  to  the  lands  within  a  short  ])eri()d. 

The  principal  swindling  was  accomplished  by  some  M  people,  who  reside  at  Detroit, 
Park  Rapids,  Mahnomen,  Waubun,  Ogema,  Tx^-in  Valley.  Callaway,  and  other  points 
in  Minnesota.  Some  of  these  people  are  bankers,  attorneys,  and  county  ofhcials  at 
the  points  named.  These  were  not  content  with  purchasing  the  lands  of  adult  mixed 
blocks,  but  purchased  the  lands  of  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  f ull-bltKKls  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  minors  as  well,  it  being  shown  by  tne  abstract  herewith  inclosed,  taken  from 
the  county  records  of  Becker  and  Mahnomen  Counties,  that  they  purchased  the  lands 
of  172  minors. 

In  some  cases  these  men  would  go  to  the  various  nonrcservation  l)oarding  schools 
where  these  minor  Indian  children  allottees  were  attentling  the  Government  schools, 
and  there,  by  fraud  and  misrepresentation,  secure  deeds  and  mortgages  from  these 
minor  allottees. 

Deeds  and  mortgages  have  been  secured  from  numerous  of  these  full-blo<Hl  Indians 
by  fraud,  misrepresentation,  and  every  sclieme  that  these  land  grafters  could  devise. 
In  scarcely  any  instance  were  the  Indians  fully  advised  as  to  tlie  transaction.  Lands 
were  embraced  in  deeds  other  than  those  that  they  thought  they  were  selUng.  In 
scarcely  any  case  were  the  papers  read  over  an<l  interpreted  to  these  Indians.  They 
did  not  understand  the  same  and  di<l  not  know  whetlier  they  were  signing  deeds  or 
mortgages,  and  in  numerous  iiistan<'es  tlicy  signed  deeds  when  they  were  made  to 
believe  they  were  signing  mortga^'cs.  In  scarcely  any  instance  were  they  sworn  to 
the  papers  which  they  signed  or  n»a<lo  tbeir  mark  to.  Certain  half-breeds  were  used 
to  sign  affidavits  to  suit  the  ])urpose  (.f  these  land  l)ii>ers.  certifj-ing  tliat  tlies<»  full- 
bloo<ls  are  mixed  bloods  and  certifying  that  these  minors  were  of  age.  False  acknowl- 
edgements were  taken  and  affidavits  torired  in  the  name-  of  certain  persons,  even  the 
parents  of  minors,  on  which  to  base  applications  for  fee  patents. 

All  these  deeds  and  mortgages  thus  obtained  by  fraud,  misrepresentation,  and 
forgery  of  both  lands  and  timber  irom  these  full  blo^.ds  and  minor  Indians  should  be 
•et  aside,  as  the  law  provides  that  only  mixed  bloods  can  sell  their  lands.  Injunc- 
tions should  be  promptly  broujrht  l  >  restrain  the  himber  companies  and  others  from 
cutting  and  removing  any  furihtr  timber  from  these  full-blood  and  minor  allotments, 
and  suits  should  be  promptly  brought  to  set  aside  all  deeds  and  mortgages  on  this 
land  and  timber.  These  persons  shown  to  be  guilty  of  ccmspiracy  to  defraud  the 
United  States,  as  per  evidence  transmitted,  should  be  indicted  and  pnysecuted  as 
they  so  richly  deser\^e.  Thev  procured  deeds  and  mortgages  of  the  lands  of  full 
bloods  and  minors  with  full  knowledge  of  the  frauds  that  they  were  perpetrating. 
They  procured  fee  patents  to  some  of  these  lands,  and  had  attempted  to  procure 
patents  in  fee  for  all  of  them,  by  means  of  false,  fraudulent,  and  forged  anidavits 
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and  applicatioiiis,  the  purDoee  of  which  was  to  deceive  the  honorable  Secretin-  (A 
the  Interior  and  his  suDorainate  officers  in  the  iasuing  of  patents  to  theee  lands,  ind 
in  doing  things  which  they  would  not  do  if  the  true  fsu^ta  were  known  to  them. 

A  reading  of  our  joint  report  under  the  various  sections  will  show  that  conditiooi 
on  this  reser\'ation  are  generally  ver>'  bad.  Fully  80  per  cent  of  the  lands  en  sui 
reserv-ation  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  pri\'ate  ownership.  It  is  beyond  (lueetion 
that  the  Indians  were  more  industrous  and  sober,  and  more  given  to  agricultiuil 
pun«uits,  15  and  20  vears  ago  than  they  are  at  the  present.  When  they  could  dispoie 
of  their  lands  and  obtain  a  little  money  for  the  same,  the  majority  of  them  ceased  to 
work,  and  the  majority  of  them  scjuandered  what  little  money  they  obtained  from 
their  lands  and  diri8i[>atod  it  in  drinking  and  for  worthless  articles.  The  full-blood 
Indian  and  the  minor,  whon  he  saw  his  mixed-blood  brother  selling  his  land  and 
obtaining  some  money,  was  anxious  to  do  the  same,  and  so  it  was  an  eas>'  matte  for 
the  land  buvf^rs  to  prccun.'  their  lands  also.  But  few  of  the  Indians  have  any  metn 
at  the  present  time.  They  have  no  lands,  no  money,  and  must  now  either  go  to 
work  or  be  [)auners  en  the  counties  in  which  they  reside,  or  on  the  State  of  Mioneeota. 

The  physical  condition  of  these  Indians  is  ver\'  bad.  It  is  being  shown  by  the 
report  of  the  doctors  that  fully  60  (>er  cent  are  su^ering  with  tuberculosis  in  its  vari- 
ous forms;  .'iO  to  35  per  cent' arc?  afflicted  with  trachoma  and  eve  disease,  which  if 
spreading  to  an  alarming  extent  and  making  many  totally  blind;  15  to  20  per  cent 
are  syphilitic.  These  ront:igiou8  diseases  are  spreading  to  an  alarminsr  extent  among 
these  Indians,  with  wholly  inadequate  provisions  to  check  the  ravages  ot  these  di^easee. 

A  great  mistake  was  made  in  not  first  establishing  the  full  bloods  on  this  re^en-a- 
tion  before  any  sales  of  lands  could  be  made;  and  then  not  having  the  sales  of  land 
supervised  by  some  competent  official  who  would  have  safeguarded  the  intemti 
of  the  adult  mixed  bl(XKls  who  could  sell.  The  additional  allotments,  many  of  which 
contained  valuable  pine,  were  not  honestly  made  by  former  Indian  Agent  Simoa 
Mif*h(flet,  in  charge  of  said  reservation,  the  evidence  still  remaining  on  the  tract 
books  that  the  valuable  pine  allotments  had  been  selected  in  advance,  and  the  namei 
of  the  favored  half  breeds  who  obtained  such  allotments  written  in  pencil  in  aaid 
tract  books. 

The  whisky  traffic  problem  on  the  said  A^liite  flarth  Re6or>'ation  is  an  exceedingly 
bad  one,  and  I  doubt  if  a  worse  condition  exists  on  any  reservation  in  the  United  States. 
Saloons  are  conducted  in  the  towns  of  Callaway,  Ogema,  Wubun,  and  Mahnomoi, 
on  paid  reservation,  and  the  adjoining  towns  just  off  the  reservation,  such  as  Detroit, 
Park  Hapids,  Kosston,  and  others  sell  liquor  freely  to  the  Indians.  Some  of  these 
saloons  are  conducted  bv  the  half  breeds  and  any  Indian  can  go  and  buy  liauor  id 
these  saloons  at  any  of  tfiese  ]K)ints.  Thev  bring  liquor  on  the  reeer\'ation  freely, and 
the  superintendent  and  his  policemen  are  kept  busy  in  an  attcm)>t  to  check  this  e^il. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  action  will  be  taken  as  will  close  the  saloons  and  Ftoplhe 
sale  of  liquor  in  towns  within  the  reservation  boundaries. 

Joint  report  is  submitted  under  various  headings,  one  copy  of  which  i-'  al:*o  trans- 
mitted to  the  hononible  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  afndavit^t  of  the  old  Indun 
witnesses  (*stablishinjj  the  full  bloods,  toRcthor  with  affidavits  of  interpreter**,  and  the 
full  bl(M>ds  and  minor.'  who  sold  their  lands;  index  giving  the  numbers  and  namt^cf 
all  full  hlocKls,  and  the  names  of  all  minors,  and  abstracts  of  the  lands  which  said  minor* 
have  sold:  plats  prepared  showing  the  timber  lands  of  full  bloodn  and  minors  who  have 
Hold,  on  which  injunction  proceedings  .should  be  brought  to  prevent  further  cuttin? 
and  removinj:  of  timber,  together  with  alfidavit.*^  el  interpreters  who  assisted  on  th***; 
and  (►ther  matters  are  herewith  submitted.  H<'<ommendations  are  made  under  ca«"h 
heading  of  the  subject  involvwl. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully, 

E,  H.   LlKXEN. 

Cniied  SfoUs  Inspector,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Q.  Hav<'  you   finished  tlnit  now^— A.  Yvs,  sir. 

Mr.  BrucH.  .Ml  of  this,  Mr.  Clmirman,  litis  Inon  ^iTniane  as  intr«»- 
(luctory  t'>  tlic  (jucstions  that  I  dcsi-o  t  >  jJaco  bofore  the  coniniittw 
in  tlicir  rcjj:iilar  order,  iinchT  tho  siihiu»adin£:s  '^Tho  second  «rrab*'  and 
•*Th(»  sattirnalia."  Thov  are  somotliii^*]:  alike  in  their  statements,  and 
I  d(^ire  to  have  tho  witness,  if  lie  ear),  ki'op  as  ci(  se  as  possible  in  what 
follows,  to  that  j)orti<)n  of  t!ie  matter  wJiich  relates  tA>  the  final  pr«- 
ciireinent  of  the  land,  whieli  was  sueeessful  after  the  Clapp  Act  wfnt 
int^»  operation,  and  t!i(»  troubles  such  as  Mr.  Marshall  lias  t<»stifitMi 
to  which  n^sulted. 
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Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  desire  to  ask  the  questions  now  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Well,  I  wa.5  saying  almost  as  much  to  the  witness  as  to 
tlie  Chair. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  Chair  entirely  approves  of  your  plan  ol  recalling 
Mr.  lannen.  Do  not  feel  a  bit  uneasy  about  that.  We  think  it  help.s 
the  continuity  of  the  work  to  call  him,  from  time  to  time,  as  your 
story  develops. 

MT,  George.  Mr.  Burch,  is  it  your  purpose  to  bring  him  on  again 
under  the  subheading  "The  switching  of  allotments*'? 

Mr.  Burch.  He  has  already  testified  with  respect  to  the  switching 
of  allotments;  he  has  already  testified  that  he  knows  comparatively 
little  about  that;  therefore  he  could  not  testify  about  that;  but 
\^itnesses — ^who  are  nOw  absent,  I  regret  to  say  to  the  committee — will 
treat  of  that  more  particularly  than  Mr.  Lmnen  could  do;  and  we 
liave  to  pass  that,  in  order  to  keep  the  committee  from  remaining  idle, 
which  we  would  very  much  deplore. 

Mr.  George.  You  have  the  information  from  Mr.  I^nnen,  so  far  as 
lie  can  give  it? 

Mr.  SuRCH.  We  already  have  all  that  he  knows  on  that  subject, 
and  now,  if  you  will,  proceed  with  the  subiect  of  the  second  grab — that 
is,  with  the  procurement  of  the  lands  undfer  the  Clapp  Act,  what  bears 
upon  it,  and  the  dissipation,  or  whatever  it  might  oe  called,  or  the 
conditions  that  resulted  from  it,  under  the  head  of  * 'Saturnalia.'' 

Mr.  Graham.  Are  j^ou  taking  the  report  in  sections  ? 

WrrxEss.  Yes,  I  will.  I  believe  it  would  be  proper  to  first  read 
section  E,  ''The  wliisky  problem,"  and  follow  \iith  tne  statement  as 
U)  the  "Farming  lands,'*  and  show  just  what  happened. 

Mr.  George.  Are  you  going  to  reverse  the  order? 

Witness.  No;  I  said  to  follow  it. 

Mr.  George.  What  you  are  about  to  read  is  to  follow,  so  that  it 
Anil  appear  in  our  report  just  as  you  are  reading  it  ? 

The  witness  then  read  section  E  of  Inspector  Linnen's  report,  under 
the  head  of  "The  whisky  problem,"  as  follows: 

Section  E — Whisky  Pbobleh. 

Aside  from  the  ever-present  whisky  problem,  which  is  thought  by  us  to  be  the  worst 
at  White  Earth  of  any  reservation  in  tnis  country,  we  have  ascertained  that  67  of  the 
Indians  who  testified  before  us  have  confessed  that  they  were  drinking  at  the  time  of 
«ale.  As  Indians  are  reticent  on  the  subject  of  drinking,  and  as  the  interpreters  stated 
that  nearly  all  of  the  Indians  who  sold  were  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  these  67  affidavits  represent  but  a  small  part  of  the  number  intoxicated 
at  the  time  sales  were  effected.  In  some  instances  tne  Indians  drank  of  their  own 
accord,  but  more  frequently  the  interpreters  and  land  buyers  persuaded  them  to 
drink.  One  of  the  heaviest  purchasers  of  land  was  Fred  Sanders,  of  Detmit,  Minn., 
and  Levi  Sanders,  of  Mahnomen,  Minn.  Against  both  of  these  men  there  are  afiida- 
^^t6  (Nos.  425-251  and  others)  that  the  Indians  were  given  money  with  which  to  buy 
liquor.  Clifford  Tubbs,  of  Park  Rapids,  Minn.,  a  saloon  keeper,  procured  two  good 
allotments  through  a  liberal  use  of  whisky  and  a  little  money.  (See  affidavit  No.  456.) 
Some  of  the  Pembina  Indians  w^ho  owned  valuable  property  at  Mahnomen  were  made 
drunk  and  their  lands  taken  away,  but  probably  the  worst  person  in  tliis  connection  is 
George  Fox,  proprietor  of  the  Commercial  Hotel,  at  Detroit,  Minn.  It  is  stated  that 
Fox  frequently  took  Indians  who  were  drunk,  or  made  Indians  drunk,  and  brought 
them  to  bankers  Annundsen  or  Holmes,  or  took  them  to  other  buyers  where  deals  for 
their  lands  or  timber  were  perfected.  Frank  Smith,  at  Pine  Point,  gave  certain 
Indians  liquor  at  his  house  and  took  them  to  Attorney  Wright  or  Clifford  Tubbs,  of 
Park  Rapids,  where  said  Indians  sold  their  lands.  Such  interpreters  as  Morrison, 
Peter  Gravelle,  Sam  Smith,  et  al.,  are  mentioned  in  affidavits  as  giving  the  Indians 
liquor  or  drinking  with  them  at  the  time  of  sale  of  their  lands.     Indians  who  speak 
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broken  English  invarial)lv  ask  for  an  interpreter  when  telling  us  re^rding  their  deals, 
yet  when  partially  drunlc  they  invariably  inHisted  on  doincr  their  own  interpreting 
when  selling  lands  or  timber.  \Mien  under  the  influence  oiF  liquor  they  were  even 
worse  swindled  than  thos<»  of  their  own  people  who  were  sober,  if  such  a  c<:»nditi<.n  l»e 
possible.  In  one  case  one  man  sold  four  allotments  (320  acres  i  for  $44;  in  another, 
70.000  feet  of  pine  were  sold  for  $10:  and  a  family  traded  tliree  80-acre  tract*.  mi)?tlT 
timber,  for  a  pair  of  old  ]>roncho8,  a  rickety  spring  wap>n.  and  a  wafihbr>iler.  For  one 
of  these  80-acre  tracts  Sl.HOO  had  been  otTerea  the  Indian  prior  to  this  sale. 

When  an  Indian  obtained  some  money  from  the  sale  of  his  allotment,  which  he  gen- 
erally sold  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  he  squandered  the  major  portion  of  sut-h 
money  received  for  the  purchase  of  liquor,  and  intoxication  of  both  Indian  men  and 
women  alike  is  frequent.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  fully  one-quarter  of  all  the  money  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  these  lands  has  been  squandered  for  liquor,  which  was  easily 
obtained  in  all  the  towns  within  and  adjoining  said  White  Earth  Keser\-ation.  Saloms 
are  conducted  at  Callaway,  Ogema,  Waubun,  and  Mahnomen,  within  the  boundaries 
of  said  reservation,  and  some  of  such  sallons  are  conducted  by  half-breed  Chippewa 
Indians.  Liquor  is  sold  to  Indians  and  minors  without  any  re^rd  for  the  law.  and 
bootlejrging  on  the  reservation  is  very  common.  On  the  3<l  of  July  of  this  year  Indian 
dances  were  held  in  front  of  and  in  the  saloons  of  Opema.  Both  Indian  men  and 
women  participated  in  the  same,  liquor  being  passed  around  freely  among  the  Indians 
in  a  bucicet.  and  handed  out  to  them  in  a  tin  dipper.  We  have  no  reliable  information 
that  on  the  afternoon  of  said  day  at  least  50  Indians  were  drunk  and  lying  on  the  streets 
and  sidewalks  of  Ogema.  Prompt  and  energetic  measures  should  be  at  once  taken  to 
close  all  saloons  within  the  boundaries  of  said  reservation,  and  to  make  a  severe  penalt)" 
for  bootlegging  and  bringing  of  whisky  on  the  reservation. 

With  an  express  treaty  provision  absolutely  prohibiting  the  sale  of  lirjuor  on  all  this 
territory  still  in  force,  we  respectfully  submit  that  a  Government  which  professes  to 
maintain  anything  of  the  attitude  of  guardian  toward  ward  on  this  territory  and  nver 
these  Indians  is  under  obliiration  to  devise  and  make  efficient  some  means  for  puttinf  t 
stop  to  this  reign  of  debaucner>'  through  drunkenness,  which  is  destroying  the  health  of 
the  Indians,  and  ruining  all  chances  for  the  improvement,  advancement,  and  civilizj- 
tion  of  the  Chipj^ewa  Nation. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  B.  Linnen, 

United  States  Inspector ^  Department  Interior. 
Warben  K.  Moorehead. 

Special  United  States  Indian  Agetit. 


SUGGESTED  BASIS  FOR  EIGHT  MONTHS    AGREEMEXT  CONCERNING  THE  HOSPITAL  O^.NtD 

BY  THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  WHITE  EARTH  AGENCY. 

I.  The  hospital  to  be  opened  November  1,  1909,  to  such  sick  Indians  as  may  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  Government  physician,  in  charge  of  the  White  Earth  Agency.  The 
church  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  hospital  for  this  purpose  all  furniture,  bedstead*, 
mattresses,  bedding,  supplies,  etc.,  now  at  the  hospital  or  belonging  to  it. 

II.  The  United  States  Government  to  provide  and  pay  the  salary  of  a  competent 
nurse  to  serve  as  matron  and  nurse. 

III.  The  Government  to  have  plumbing  repaired,  hot-water  tank  attaehed.  andi 
new  closet  seat  set  in  the  water  closet,  a  cook  stove  with  hot  water  boiler  put  in  on  lint 
floor,  and  attached;  and  water  carried  to  large  guild  room  for  kitchen  purposes:  the 
storm  >^nndows  for  the  hospital  to  be  glazed  where  broken,  and  put  in  pJlace,  and  the 
building  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  scrubbed,  etc.,  at  Government  expense.  TbeOov- 
eminent  to  funiisli  additional  beds,  mattresses,  bedding,  blankets,  bed  linen,  chaiff, 
stands,  and  tables,  towels,  and  linen  as  neMed  for  hospital  use,  etc. 

IV.  The  (fovemment  physician  at  the  White  Earth  Agency  to  inspect  and  put  in 
order  the  supplies  and  medicine  and  drugs  now  at  the  hospital;  and  tne  Go>"emment 
to  furnish  hospital  supplies  as  they  may  be  needed,  up<m  written  requisition  of  the 
White  Earth  Agency  physician. 

V.  The  Siiid  agency  ])hysician  at  White  Earth  to  have  charge  and  direction  of  the 
hospital  for  eight  m<»nths  frt^m  November  1,  1909,  to  July  1,  1910,  and  to  have  the  rv^^ 
of  determining  what  patients  shall  be  admitted.  If  any  patient  duly  admitted  i^able 
to  provide  for  his,  or  her,  metlical  attendanoe,  he,  or  sKe,  shall  be  frw  to  be  attend«i 
by  any  regularly  acoR'ditcd  ])hy.<5ician,  with  the  approval  of  the  agency  ph\*sician  in 
charge. 

VI.  The  Government  to  funiish  fuel,  lights,  food  for  the  nurfte  or  matron,  theaanrt- 
ants,  if  any,  and  the  patients,  as  may  be  necessar>',  upon  written  t^uiffition  of  the 
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physician  in  charge.  The  Government  to  provide  a  competent  woman  to  cook  for 
the  hospital,  who  shall  also  be  competent  to  assLst  in  nursing,  if  necessary,  and  shall 
BO  assist  when  necessary.  The  Government  also  to  furnish  a  competent  man  or  boy 
to  care  for  the  furnace  and  the  heating  of  the  hospital. 

VII.  Accurate  records  to  be  kept  of  all  patients  admitted  and  of  all  cases  treated; 
full  records  to  be  furnished  to  the  department,  and,  if  desired,  to  be  furnished  in  dupli- 
cate to  the  trustees,  if  there  are  such,  or  the  rector  of  the  St.  Columbia  Church.  These 
records  shall  show  the  work  done,  and  the  funds  and  supplies  expended. 

VIII.  This  is  understood  to  be  a  temporary  arrangement  for  the  time  specified, 
and  merely  as  an  ''emergency  provision  for  especial  needs;  and  neither  of  the  par- 
ties to  this  agreement  shall  be  hereby  prejudiced  or  committed  for  any  time  beyond 
the  time  herein  specified  or  with  reference  to  any  plan  other  than  the  one  herein 
specified. 

This  basis  for  an  agreement  is  strongly  recommended  to  the  department  and  the 
Indian  Bureau  for  immediate  action,  in  view  of  the  great  needs  of  the  White  Earth 
agency  Indians,  by  E.  B.  Linnen,  inspector,  Department  of  Interior;  W^arren  K. 
Moorehead,  special  United  States  Indian  agent,  and  by  Merrill  E.  Gates,  member 
and  secretary  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  all  three  of  whom 
are  at  the  agency  and  familiar  with  the  facts  of  the  situation. 

It  has  the  approval  of  Bishop  Morrison  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  of  Archdeacon 
Parslal. 

Mr.  Graham.  Wlien  you  speak  of  liquor  being  passed  around  in 
buckets,  what  do  you  mean;  what  kind  of  Uquor  do  you  refer  to? 

The  Witness.  Either  beer  or  whiskv. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  know  which? 

The  Wftness.  Mv  information  was  that  it  was  whisky  that  was 
being  passed  around  in  the  pails. 

Mr.  Graham.  Wliat  is  the  Indian's  usual  drink,  when  he  can  get  it; 
does  hepref  er  whisky  or  beer  ? 

The  Witness.  I  beheve  whisky,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Do  you  know  the  Pussyfoot  Johnson  matter  ? 

The  Witness.  I  do,  very  well,  sir. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Was  it  the  result  of  your  rej)ort  ? 

Tlie  Witness.  It  was. 

Mr.  BuRCU.  Who  was  he? 

The  Witness.  He  was  the  chief  special  oHicer  for  the  suppression 
of  liquor  for  the  Indian  Bureau — the  Indian  Department. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Do  vou  know  what  he  did  up  there,  after  your  report? 

The  Witness.  After  this  report  had  gone  in  to  the  Secretary 
Johnson  was  sent  up  there.  He  looked  over  conditions,  found  them 
as  described  in  my  report  and  Mr.  Moorehead^s  report,  and  took  steps 
to  put  those  saloons  out  of  business.  The  first  step  was  notifying 
the  saloon  keepers  and  bar  tenders  to  cease  selling  Uquor  on  the 
reservation,  and  to  move  the  Uquor  off  the  reservation;  he  after- 
wards organized  a  posse,  and  went  to  the  town  of  Mahnomen  and 
broke  up  the  saloons  there.  I  accompanied  one  of  his  men,  and 
broke  up  the  saloons  at  the  towns  of  Waubun  and  Ogema. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  How?     Describe  to  the  committee  what  you  did. 

The  Witness.  WeU,  we  went  into  the  saloons,  and  ordered  all  the 
the  people  who  were  drinking  there  to  get  out  of  them,  and  we  then 
destroyed  the  liquor,  broke  open  aU  the  barrels  or  cases  and  let  the 
Uquor  run  out,  and  broke  all  the  bottles  of  Uquor  in  aU  of  the  saloons. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Go  on,  now. 

The  Witness.  Maj.  Howard,  the  superintendent  at  Wliite  Earth, 
who  was  in  charge  of  a  posse,  did  the  same  thing  at  Callaway.  So 
there  were  tliree  parties  out  that  day  destroying  those  saloons. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Go  on,  now;  take  up  the  other  head. 
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Witness  then  read  section  B,  *' Fanning  lands/'  of  the  joint  report, 
signed  b}'  E.  B.  Linnen  and  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  as  follows: 

Section  B — Farming  Lands. 

The  5l0  affidavits  and  statements  taken  by  us  co^'e^  both  timber  and  fann  lands. 
In  225  statements,  665  80-acre  tracts  have  been  sold  and  98  80-acre  tracts  mortgaged. 
These  statements  of  full  bloods  describe  from  one  to  as  many  as  thirteen  allotments 
each.  In  many  of  them  the  husband  or  wife  gives  an  account  of  the  sale  of  the  entire 
holdings  of  the*  family,  together  with  those  of  the  deceased  children.  Inspection  of 
these  fufidavits  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Ojibbways  have  been 
robbed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  statements  usually  relate  to  the  sale  or  mortgage  of  lands 
to  the  following  bankers:  M.J.  Kolb,  of  Ogema;  I<.  S.  Waller,  of  Waubun:  E.  G.  Hol- 
mes, of  Detroit;  A.  F.  Anundeen,  of  Detroit;  and  Attorneys  W.  B.  Carman  and  P.  S. 
Converse,  both  of  Detroit;  and  to  Fred  Sanders,  who  operates  for  Banker  Anundsen. 
Gus  H.  Beaulieu  and  Ben  Fairbanks  are  frequently  mentioned  in  these  affidavits. 
They  are  more  concerned  in  the  timber  transactions  for  the  Nichols-Chiaholm  Lum- 
ber Co.  John  W.  Carl,  an  educated  Indian,  of  Mahnomen,  Minn.,  has  been  ver>' 
active  in  procuring  lands,  and  has  visited  schools  and  interviewed  pupils,  securing 
from  them  deeds  to  land  tracts.  This  feature  has  been  considered  by  Inspector  Lin- 
nen in  his  special  report. 

Many  small  land  buyers  operated  for  the  men  mentioned  above,  and  for  land  com- 
panies such  as  the  Prairie  Land  Co.  and  others.  We  are  informed  that  E.G.  Holmes 
IS  interested  in  a  number  of  land  companies.  Of  late  there  has  been  more  activity-  on 
the  part  of  land  companies,  particularly  those  from  a  distance.  This  is  especially 
explained  on  the  grounds  that  the  bankers  and  real-estate  men  here,  fearing  this  inve5- 
tigation,  wished  to  unload  and  have  induced  outside  parties  to  take  their  holdings. 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  M.  J.  Kolb,  of  Ogema.  When  traveling  from  St.  Paul  to 
Ogema,  Minn.,  recently  we  met  a  Mr.  Dean,  jr.,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Mr.  Dean,  jr., 
seems  to  be  an  honest  younp  man  who  wishes  to  do  the  right  thing.  He  was  on  ni-s 
way  to  Ogema  to  purchase  for  his  father  eight  or  ten  thousand  acres  of  Indian  lands 
from  M.J.  Kolb.  This  was  to  be  resold  by  the  Dean  Land  Co.,  of  Cedar  Rapids. 
Iowa.  Thus  Kolb  would  have  been  able  to  dispose  of  the  allotments  he  had  purcluised 
from  full  bkKxis  and  minors  as  well  as  from  mixed  bloods. 

The  farm  lands  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  range  in  value  from  three  to  four 
hundred  dollars  to  as  high  as  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  or  more  for  each  80-acre 
allotment.  Indian.^  who  own  lands  near  and  on  the  site  of  Mahnomen,  Minn.,  were 
especially  sought  out  by  the  land  buyers  living  in  that  town.  Most  of  these  Indians 
were  ignorant  rembinas,  and,  although  their  farms  were  more  valuable  than  the  aver- 
age, they  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  |45  to  $250  per  allotment. 

A  reading  of  those  statements  will  show  that  exery  scheme  that  human  ingenuity 
could  devise  was  emj)loyed  to  swindle  the  Indians  out  of  their  lands.  Many  of  these 
statements  should  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  special  case.  For  instance,  the 
statement  of  Mrs.  Mcintosh,  who  wasin  the  dentist's  room  next  to  Fred  Sanders's  office, 
in  Detroit,  Minn.,  who  heard  a  conversation  between  an  interpreter  and  an  Indian, 
the  upshot  of  which  wos  that  the  Indian  did  not  care  to  sell  his  land;  that  the  inter- 
preter persuaded  him  to  take  a  waik,  and  that  in  the  course  of  two  hours  the  interpreter 
and  Indian  returiHKl.  the  latter  so  drunk  that  he  had  to  be  helped  upstairs,  and  when 
in  this  condition  VuhX  Sanders  procured  his  land.  The  case  of  the  saloon  keeper.  Nels 
Nelson,  of  Ogema.  who.  when  the  Indians  drove  up  in  front  of  his  saloon,  ran  out 
and  brought  them  all  in.  even  carr^'ing  in  the  baby  himself,  and  repeatedly  gave 
them  whisky  and  bought  their  allotments  for  $15.  (See  affidavit  No.  303.)*  Also 
statement  in  wliich  it  appears  that  Indians  signed  warranty  deeds  whereas. they  sup- 
posed they  were  sijjnintr  mortgagees,  or  deeds  and  mortgages  instead  of  receipt?  for 
money  a<lvanro(l.  We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  affidavits  of  several  inter- 
preters who  have  virtuallv  made  ccmfessions  as  to  tlie  methods  employed  by  ihe  land 
Duyers  and  bankers  in  I  heir  dealing  with  the  Indians.  We  would  refer  to  the  affi- 
davits of  Frank  Smith.  Jack  Rabbit,  Peter  Kiley,  Robert  Howard,  John  Johnson,  jr., 
Gabriel  Saico,  Andrew  Van  Oss.  Frank  Clark.  Charles  Moulton,  et  al.  It  would  appear 
from  the  .«»tateinents  of  th(\'*«»  interpreters  that  they  were  instructed  to  bring  in  Inoians 
who  had  trust  ])n tents,  to  the  buyers:  that  it  was  immaterial  whether  these  Indians 
were  drunk  or  sober,  full  bloods  or  minors:  it  was  the  object  of  these  buyer?  to  secure 
the  lands  for  little  or  notliing:  that  worn-out  horses,  worthless  buggies  and  hame«es 
were  tradeil  thew  Indians  on  a  sup])osed  valuation  of  several  hundred  dollars  each. 
'^*~^'^4ot8  in  a  swamp  section  of  Ojjema  were  given  the  Indians  in  lieu  of  caah.  Pre- 
"""    lhew»  Indians  were  so  dnink  that  they  had  to  be  held  up  when  they  touched 
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the  pen.  These  interpreters  employed  could  not  tell  the  difference  between  a  deed 
and  a  mortgage,  the  papers  were  seldom  read  to  them,  and  most  of  the  Indians  who 
sold  did  not  understand  the  proceedings,  and  the  majority  of  the  Indians  who  appeared 
before  them  were  never  sworn  to  the  papers. 

We  particularly  call  your  attention  to  affidavits  and  statements  numbered  382,  268, 
247,  223,  22,  375,  384,  496,  11,  23,  276,  393,  400,  9,  322,  209,  286,  251,  456,  44,  425,  45, 
et  al,  for  illustration  of  how  the  deals  were  consummated. 

ft. 

RECOMH  END  ATIONS* 


We  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  recommendations: 

First,  That  action  he  brought  to  set  aside  all  sales,  deeds,  and  mortgages  for  these  full- 
blood  lands  shown  to  have  leen  transferred  after  abstract  of  title  has  been  secured, 
showing  the  exact  status  in  each  case,  as  under  the  law  only  the  adult  mixed  bloods 
could  dispose  of  their  lands. 

Second.  That  indictments  he  secured  and  criminal  action  be  brought  against  the 
persons  shown  to  he  guilty  of  conspiracy  in  connection  with  these  illegal  transactions, 
as  the  persons  connected  with  these  deals  in  the  majority  of  instances  not  only  swindled 
the  fun-hlood  Indians,  wards  of  the  Government,  and  entered  into  conspiracy  with  an 
interpreter  and  others  to  do  so,  as  is  shown  by  these  affidavits,  but  that  they  prepared 
applications  for  patents  in  fee  simple  and  had  affidavits  on  which  to  hase  patents  in 
fee,  the  intent  of  which  was  to  deceive  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  his 
subordinate  officers  in  the  issuance  of  fee  simple  patents  to  these  allotments  belonging 
to  full  bloods,  knowing  that  the  same  would  not  te  done  were  the  true  facts  known  to 
these  officers. 

Very  respectfully, 

E.  B.  LiNNBN, 

United  States  Inspector ^  Department  Interior. 
Warren  King  Moorehead, 
Special  United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Witness.  The  affidavits  to  which  this  section  refers  I  have 
some  of  them  here  in  the  room,  and  some  are  in  another  room;  they 
can  all  be  secured.  The  affidavits  of  the  interpreters  are  here,  as 
showing  what  methods  were  employed. 

Mr.  SuROH.  We  shall  file  those,  certainly. 

The  Witness.  Do  you  desire  to  have  them  read  ? 

Mr.  BuRCtt.  I  do,  and  I  want  to  put  them  in. 

Mr.  Graham.  They  are  competent. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Go  on  and  read  the  affidavits  of  the  interpreters. 

Mr.  Graham.  Are  these  originals? 

The  Witness.  These  are  the  originals. 

ilr.  Graham.  You  will  furnish  copies  of  these  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes. 

The  witness  reads : 

State  op  Minnesota,  County  of  Becker y  ss: 

On  this  11th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1909,  before  me,  E.  B.  Linnen,  United  Stateer 
inspector,  Department  of  the  Interior,  personally  came  Gabriel  Saice,  who,  being  first 
duu'  sworn  by  me  according  to  law,  on  oath  deposes  and  says: 

My  name  is  as  above  stated.  I  am  39  years  of  age  and  a  Chippewa  Indian  of  the 
mixed  blood.  I  have  resided  on  the  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation  all  mv  life. 
I  am  at  present  employed  as  laborer  at  the  \\'hite  Earth  Boarding  School,  VMiite 
Earth  Agency,  Minn. 

In  July,  1906,  I  was  employed  by  Banker  Aamoth  (Ilelmar?),  of  Mahnomen,  Minn., 
to  bring  whatever  trust  patents  I  could  get  hold  of  of  Indians  residing  on  the  White 
Earth  Ke8er\ation.  He  asked  me  to  do  this  before  the  date  when  the  mixed  bloods 
could  dispose  of  their  allotments.  He  told  me  he  would  give  me  $5  apiece  for  all  of 
these  trust  patents  I  could  bring  to  him.  I  worked  for  him  only  one  week,  but  during 
that  time  I  brought  him  eight  trust  patents  of  Indians,  who  sold  their  lands  to  him, 
for  which  he  paid  me  the  sum  of  $5  each.  He  used  to  take  mortgages  on  the  lands  for 
10  years  at  a  time.  He  would  offer  the  Indians  $500,  and  when  it  came  to  making 
out  the  papers  he  would  pay  them  only  $200  or  $300.  I  also  made  two  trips  out  in 
the  country  with  Aamoth  when  he  was  buying  Indian  lands. 
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I  have  seen  the  IndianB  hold  the  pen  to  make  their  raarke,  but  I  never  saw  them 
being  sworn  to  the  papers.  1  have  seen  the  Indians  there  in  the  bank  aelling  theii 
luids,  so  drunk  that  some  person  would  have  to  hold  their  hands  for  them  to  make 
tiie  mark.  The  banker  would  promise  the  Indians  $500  or  $600  to  get  the  Indians  to 
sign,  but  after  the  Indians  haa  signed  he  would  pay  them  whatever  he  wanted  to, 
usually  only  $200  or  $300.  The  Indians  had  to  pay  all  expenses  for  making  out  die 
papers,  interpreter's  fee,  etc.  In  some  cases  they  would  give  the  Indians  a  poor,  old 
team  of  horses,  a  bu^y  or  wagon,  and  old  harnesses.  The  horses  were  gener^y 
worthless  and  soon  died,  and  tiie  Indians  would  have  nothing  left.  Then,  if  the 
Indians  should  come  back  and  ask  for  50  cents  or  a  dollar  thev  would  kick  the  IndianB 
out.  Wlien  I  saw  the  Indians  were  being  robbed  of  their  lands,  I  quit  working  for 
Banker  Aamoth  and  he  got  a  fellow  namea  Joe  Flammond  to  take  my  place  as  inter- 
preter. Banker  Aamoth  used  to  send  Flammond  to  Tiu'tle  Mountains,  N.  Dak.,  Cass 
LdEike,  Red  Lake,  and  all  over  to  get  land  away  from  the  Indians  who  had  allotmentB 
on  the  White  Earth  Bescrvation.  The  banker  would  give  the  Indians  orders,  some- 
times to  trade  in  the  stores  at  Mahnomen,  Minn.,  and  would  divide  up  the  money  with 
the  storekeepers,  and  the  Indians  would  never  see  a  cent  of  cash  and  just  get  a' small 
Amount  of  provisions  and  stuff  from  the  stores.  Sanders  Bros.,  Banker  Burkett,  J.  T. 
Van  Metre  (who  used  to  work  in  the  Indian  office  at  Wliite  Earth),  all  of  Mahnomen, 
Minn.;  Banker  Pederson,  of  the  First  National  Bank,  Twin  Valley,  Minn.;  Mr.  Fn»- 
haug,  Twin  Valley;  Peter  Nicholson,  and  others  used  to  do  this  kmd  of  business. 

Papers  for  the  sales  of  land  were  made  out  in  advance  of  the  date  when  such  sales 
coula  be  made,  July  1,  1906,  by  Sanders  Bros.,  and  the  town  of  Mahnomen  was  full 
of  old  horses,  old  busies,  and  liamesses  to  be  used  in  trading  with  the  Indians  for  their 
lands.  In  a  larpe  majority  of  the  cases  the  Indians  got  no  money,  but  mostly  old 
horses,  old  wajjons,  and  old  harnesses,  etc..  all  worthless  stuff;  they  were  defrauded 
in  every  manner.  Some  uf  the  outfits  of  horses,  wagons,  buggies,  and  harnesses  were 
worth  about  $70  or  $80,  and  the  land  dealers  would  charge  four  or  five  hundred  dollars 
for  the  same.  The  horses  were  old  and  hardly  able  to  stand  on  the  road,  and  the 
bankers  would  stand  in  the  d(X)rs  and  laiii^h  at  thepoor  Indians  as  they  drove  away. 

Banker  Aamoth  also  did  me  out  of  my  land.  He  raked  up  all  the'  old  bills  and 
debts  against  me  that  he  could  and  charged  them  against  me,  so  that  I  had  scarcely 
$5  coming  for  my  land. 

Banker  Aamoth  would  inytnict  me  to  brinp^  the  Indians  with  their  trust  patents, 
and  then  he  would  generally  give  them  a  little  monev  and  take  a  mortj^ze  on  their 
lands,  and  in  a  few  months,  when  the  money  would  be  used,  then  he  would  buy 
their  lands  from  the  Indians  for  a  very  small  amount.  The  mortgages  were  generally 
made  out  fr)r  10  years,  and  he  would  then  charge  up  the  10  years*  interest  against 
the  Indian  and  make  him  pay  that,  the  cost  of  interpreter,  makmg  out  of  papers,  and 
everything.  The  Indians  did  not  understand  these  transactions  or  papers  which 
they  were  made  to  sign. 

Gabriel  Saice. 

Witness: 

John  Lifkins. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  11th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1909.  at 
White  Earth,  Minn. 

E.  B.  LiNXEX, 
United  States  Inspection,  Department  of  Interior. 

The  Witness.  I  will  next  read  the  affidavit  of  Int<»rpretor  Frank 
Clark,  dated  August  31,  1909  [reading]: 

State  of  Minne80t.\.  County  of  Mahnomen,  ss: 

Frank  Clark,  boins:  lirst  dulv  sworn,  on  oath  deposes  and  says: 
I  acted  as  interpreter  for  John  Vig,  a  land  dealer  at  Fosstori,  Minn.,  when  he  pur- 
chased several  Inaian  allotments.  On  one  occasion  he  paid  me  for  acting;  as  interpre- 
ter and  brincinir  into  F'oss<ton  the  Indians  from  wh«)m  he  purchased  the  land.  Ho 
used  tr)  have  me  ask  the  Indians  if  they  were  mixed  bloods,  but  he  never  had  me  read 
over  to  them  the  papers  that  they  siirned.  I,  as  interpreter,  di(i  not  know  the  ci»n- 
tent.*^  of  the  papers  which  they  siixned  and  did  not  know  whether  the  papers  were 
deeds  or  mort.ra.res:  conse(|uently,  the  Indians  could  not  and  did  not  know  the  con- 
tents of  said  papers  which  they  were  signing.  My  belief  and  understanding  was  thit 
Bome  of  the  Indians  from  whom  he  purchased  these  lands  were  full  bloods. 

On  .lune  11,  1909,  Mr.  Holton.  a  land  dealer  who  lives  at  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.. 
^xne  tx)  Duane,  Minn.,  and  vicinity,  where  I  reside,  and  talked  with  various  Indian 
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allottees  who  owned  lands  in  Mahnomen  County.  He  told  them  to  come  to  the  cele- 
bration atAMiite  Earth,  Minn.,  which  was  to  be  held  June  14,  and  he  would  there 
buy  their  lands  and  give  them  the  money  for  same.  On  June  14 1  met  the  said  Hoi  ton 
at  white  Earth,  Minn.,  on  the  grounds  where  the  Indians  were  holding  their  celebra- 
tion. He  was  in  company  with  Fred  Peake  and  some  white  man  whom  I  did  not 
Imow.  Said  Holton  had  me  interpret  for  him  in  the  purchase  of  lands  from  various 
Indians,  both  full  bloods  and  mixed  bUx>d8. 

Holton  would  tell  me  to  ask  the  Indian  what  he  or  she  wanted  for  their  land.  They 
would  generally  say  they  did  not  know,  and  he  would  generally  tell  them  he  would 
give  $300  or  |<')00,  and  then  would  have  them  sign  papers  or  put  Iheir  thumb  marks  or 
mark  on  the  papers  which  he  and  Fred  Peake  prepared  for  them  to  execute,  and  then 
be,  Holton,  would  pay  them  a  small  amount  of  money,  $10,  $12.50,  or  $25,  and  have 
them  sign  the  papers.'  The«pe  papers  were  not  read  to  Uiese  Indians.  As  interpreter 
I  did  not  read  the  same  or  know  the  contents  of  same,  so  that  the  Indians  who  put 
their  thumb  marks  or  signed  by  marks  could  have  no  knowledge  of  what  said  papers 
contained,  and  I  did  not  know,  and  they  did  not  know,  whether  these  papers  tney 
then  executed  were  deeds  or  mortgages.  Mv  re(*ollection  is  that  only  one  Indian 
was  asked  if  he  was  a  mixed  blood  or  full  blood;  the  balance  were  not  asked  such 
questions  by  me  as  interpreter.  None  of  these  Indians  who  signed  and  executed  said 
papers  at  their  camp  grounds  at  the  celebration  held  at  White  Earth  June  14,  1909, 
were  sworn  by  any  notary  public  or  other  duly  authorized  oflicer  to  these  papers 
which  they  then  signed  by  mark  or  thunil)  mark,  and  none  of  these  Indians  were  paid 
in  full  the  amount  of  money  which  they  were  promised  by  said  Hulton,  the  land  dealer 
from  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

The  names  of  these  Indians  fR)m  whom  the  said  Holton  purchased  f)r  pretended  to 
purchase  their  allotments,  as  herein  stated,  are  as  follows: 

John  Anywash,  or  Me-kee-zee:  Go-quay,  wife  of  John  "Anywash;  Show-wash-ko- 
ge-shig;  Kah-duck-quay-zaince;  Joe  Bush;  and  a  young  man  named  Wah  Yea,  and 
others  whose  names  I  can  not  remoml>er. 

None  of  the  papers  that  these  Indians  signed  had  been  read  over  or  interpreted  to 
them  by  myself,  who  acted  as  interpreter,  nor  by  any  other  persons  present.  Neither 
was  any  or  all  of  them  asked  if  it  was  their  own  free  act  and  deed,  or  if  they  undeiBtood 
the  contents  of  the  papers  that  they  were  signing,  or  what  they  were  doing.  The 
money  was  paid  to  these  Indians  by  check  by  Mr.  Holton.  Fred  Peake  prepared  or 
had  prepared  papers  for  these  Indians  to  sign.  None  of  these  Indians  were  sworn  by 
by  any  person,  and  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  they  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing. 
Said  Holton  paid  me  the  siun  of  $5  for  interpreting  and  asking  questions  of  such 
Indians  from  whom  he  procured  deeds  on  that  day  to  their  lands.  I  do  not  know 
whether  said  Holton  ever  paid  to  these  Indians  the  balance  of  the  moneys  which  he 
promised  them.  The  most  tliat  he  did  pay  anv  of  those  Indians  on  that  day  that  he 
purchased  their  lands  was  $25.  Some  ne'paid  as  low  as  $10  each.  There  was  one 
Indian  from  whom  he  purchased  land  on  tnat  day  who  had  been  drinking  and  who 
was  at  the  time  he  made  the  deal  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

I  did  not  interpret  any  papers  to  any  of  those  Indians  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
mixed  bloods.  1  do  not  know  whether  they  signed  any  such  papers  making  such 
statements  or  not,  and  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  none  of  the  Indians  who  executed  deeds 
Imew  that  they  were  signing  any  such  statements.  None  of  these  Indians  were  asked 
by  me  as  interpreter,  or  by  any  other  persons  present,  how  old  they  were,  or  whether 
or  not  they  were  minors.  Some  of  these  Indians  from  whom  said  Holton  purchased 
their  lands  gave  to  him  their  trust  patents  for  same  on  that  day,  and  others  did  not. 
Said  Holton  had  me  sign  on  that  day  when  he  was  making  the  purchase  of  these  lands 
from  these  Indians  my  name  to  certain  papers  which  they  then  had;  I  do  not  know 
what  said  papers  were,  whether  I  was  signing  as  a  witness  or  for  what  purpose.  I  was 
not  sworn  to  any  papers  which  I  then  signed.  These  papers  were  also  signed  by 
Fred  Peake,  who  was  also  present,  ami  by  the  other  white  man  whose  name  I  do  not 
know,  who  was  also  present. 

(In  regard  to  John  Vig:) 

The  names  of  some  of  the  Indians  from  whom  John  Vig,  of  Fosston,  purchased 
lands  were  as  follows: 
Maggie  Porter,  or  Dub-c-quay,  living  at  Duane,  Minn. 
John  Stevens,  or  May-zo-mah-nay. 
Mary  Stevens,  or  Ne-o-be-quay. 
Ah-ne-cobe. 
Ke-w»v-din-no-quay . 
Long  Jack,  or  We-me-gwance. 
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Charley  Anewash,  or  Kay-dieh-quay-gah-bow,  and  his  wife,  Nancy  Anewaah. 

Wah-ne-nah-se-gay-guay . 

These  people  were  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Duane,  Minn.,  and  these  deals  were  all 
made  in  John  Vig's  office,  upstairs,  over  the  First  National  Bank,  in  Fosston,  Minn. 
I  brought  only  one  of  these  Indians  there  to  Mr.  Vi^'s  office.  Only  once  did  Mr. 
Vig  pay  me,  and  that  was  the  time  I  brought  the  Indian  down  to  him.  This  Indian 
was  We-me-gwance. 

I  signed  papers  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Vig  in  his  office  without  knowing  what  1  was 
signing.  I  did  not  interpret  or  read  over  the  papers  to  them  which  these  Indians 
signed  in  his  office.  I  did  not  know  the  contents  of  same,  neither  did  the  Indians. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  signed  any  statement  to  the  effect  that  thev  were  mixed 
bloods,  not  having  read  over  or  interpreted  said  papers  to  them.  Neither  were  any 
of  these  Indians  asked  if  it  was  their  o^^-n  free  act  and  deed  when  they  signed  papers 
in  Mr.  Vig's  office.    He  simply  made  out  papers  and  they  signed. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  had  read  over  to  me  and  that  I  fully  understand  the 
contents  of  this  affidavit  in  each  and  every  particular,  to  which  smSdavit  I  hereby 
subscribe  my  name,  and  that  the  same  is  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief, 
so  help  me  Otod. 

Ana  further  this  deponent  saith  not. 

Frank  Clare. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  31st  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1909,  at  Beaulieu, 
Mahnomen  County,  Minn. 

E.    B.    LiNNEN, 

United  Staler  Inspector y  Department  of  Interior . 

Adjourned  until  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  January  30,  1912. 
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The  following  is  Burcirs  Exhibit  Xo.  36,  which  should  have  ap- 
peared on  page  131  of  hearin*:  No.  11  before  the  words  *'Rev.  Duane 
F.  Porter,  sworn  bv  the  chairman,  testified  as  follow^s*': 

BrR<.H  Exhibit  No.  36. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Office  op  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  October  SU  1905, 
UxiTED  States  Indian  Agknt, 

White  Earth  Afjnicy,  Minn. 

Sir:  Based  upon  Inspector  McLaiit^hlin's  report  of  October  6,  the  order  of  thi* 
office  of  July  G,  1905,  siispendiuL,'  the  allotmenta  under  the  Steenerson  Act,  is  herebv 
revoked,  and  you  are  liereby  directed  to  continue  the  allotments  on  the  "^Tiite  Eirtk 
Rewrvation  under  provisions  m"  --lid  act.  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  piven 
you  on  thf»  subject  prior  to  July  (i,  last.  The  allotment*  already  made  under  aaid  act 
will  stand  as  made.  The  work  >huuld  projrress  with  all  due  diligence.  At  the  aun^ 
time  you  should  continue  the  '«'ri^inar'  allotment-s  under  the  act  of  January  14. 
18S9.  and  complete  the  same  u-  »::rly  as  practicable.  Plea.se  acknowledge  receipt  «»f 
these  instructions. 

Very  respectfully,  C.  F.  Larrabee. 

A  ct  in  (J  Com  m  iwoiu  r. 
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Committee  ox  Expenditures 
IN  the  Interior  Department, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Janu<iry  SO,  1912. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Arc  the  committee  readv  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  Judge  Burch,  we  are  ready. 

Mr.  Burch.  In  accordance  with  the  agreement  of  yesterday,  Mr. 
Birkett  may  take  the  stand.  I  don't  see  the  learneci  counsel  here 
who  made  the  arrangement,  but  I  assume  that  he  don't  care  to  be 
here,  or  he  would  be  here. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  that  Mr.  O'Brien  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  C.  D.  O'Brien.  [Addressing  the  witness.] 
Did  you  wish  to  have  Mr.  O'Brien  present  ? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  care.     I  have  no  attorney. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  wanted  to  ask  a  few  questions  of  Mr.  Linnen. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  Mr.  Linnen  here  ? 

Mr.  BiTRCH.  Mr.  Linnen  is  here  in  the  building,  and  if  the  com- 
mittee sees  fit  to  have  him  stand  aside.  I  think  it  is  Mr.  Beaulieu's 
privilege. 

Mr.  SiTRCH.  As  wx»  quit  with  Mr.  Linnen,  I  tliink  it  would  be  better 
(o  continue. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Birkett,  you  may  stand  aside  for  a  little  while, 
and  Mr.  Linnen  wiH  take  the  stand. 

(Mr.  Beaulieu  hands  list  of  questions  to  the  chairman.) 

E.  B.  Linnen  recalled  to  the  stand  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Linnen,  Mr.  Beaulieu  submits  the  questions  I 
shall  read  to  you. 

9[.  Did  you  make  anv  investigation  regarding  what  use,  if  any,  the 
lans  at  White  Earth  had  made  prior  to  1906  of  their  respective 
allotments? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  some  inquiry  along  those  lines,  and 
I  ascertained  that  some  15  or  20  years  ago  that  there  was  much  more 
farming  done,  much  more  land  under  farming  than  there  was  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  estimate  of  the  proportions — how  much 
more? — ^A.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  I  made  any  estimate,  but  in  my 
trips  around  over  the  reservation  and  my  talt  with  various  persons 
who  had  lived  there  for  a  number  of  years  and  who  knew  conditions 
15  or  18  years  ago,  and  at  that  time,  my  observation  and  the  infor- 
mation I  received  convinced  me  fully  that  at  least  double  or  may  be 
three  times  the  amount  of  land  had  oeen  cultivated  some  years  prior 
than  was  then  being  cultivated. 

Q.  Did  your  investigation  revedL  or  do  you  know,  in  any  way 
what  the  cause  of  that  was? — ^A.  Well,  no,  sir;  I  can  not  say  that  1 
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made  any  particular  investigation  to  ascertain  the  cause.  I  tlid 
learn  that  in  early  years  the  Government  had  issued  cattle  and 
horses  and  wagons  and  some  farming  implements  to  the  Indians,  and 
had  possibly  done  more  along  the  line  of  encouraging  them  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  than  thev  hacT been  at  that  time.  Then,  by  reason  of 
tlie  opportunity  to  sell  their  lands  and  secure  some  money,  there 
wasn't  as  much  of  an  incentive  on  their  part  to  work. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  whether  the  Wliite  Earth  Indians  were  self- 
supporting  or  not? — A.  My  investigation  convinced  me  that  they 
were  not. 

Q.  \Vliat  assistance  have  they  been  receiving,  excluding  the  ver}' 
recent  removals  ?— A.  Well,  as  to  that  I  could  not  say.     They  havc>^ 
various  Indians  have  at  various  times — received  rations,  and  each 
year  they  got  a  small  annuity  payment  and  assistance  in  one  way  or 
another  from  the  Government. 

Q.  Well,  both  the  rations  and  annuities  are  payable  out  of  the 
tribal  f unils^  are  they  ? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Speaking  of  recent  removals.  Where  are  those  recent  removals 
from?— A.  Well,  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  remove  the  Xlille 
Lac  Indians  up  t  here  and  quite  a  few  Indians  were  removed  up  on  the 
White  Earth  Reservation  and  given  allotments,  and  under  the  terras 
of  the  agreement  or  treaty  were  given  a  house  and  I  think  a  wagon 
and  a  team,  and  certain  other  articles,  and  were  to  be  rationed  for  a 
period  of  time.  Some  of  those  Indians  came  up  there,  but  were  dis- 
satisfied, it  seems,  and  sold  their  allotments  for  a  very  nominal  con- 
sideration and  went  back  to  Milaca,  and  for  a  y^ar  or  more,  prior  to 
the  time  of  my  investigation,  there  hadn't  been  to  exceed  three  or  four 
or  live  ^lille  Lac  Indians  moved  up  there,  and  a  large  majority  of  those 
A\ho  had  formerly  been  allotted  and  moved  up  there  had  gone  back 
to  Mille  Lac. 

Q.  Were  there  Indians  removed  to  White  Earth  from  any  other  of 
the  old  reservations  than  Mille  Lac '( — A.  It  is  possible  that.may  have 
been  done  in  early  days.     1  did  not  look  into  tnat  feature  of  it. 

Q.  W^as  the  report  you  read  yesterday  based  on  information  you 
obtained  from  intelligent,  educated  white  people  and  Indians,  or  was 
it  solely  on  the  statements  of  ignorant  full  bloods  ? — A.  The  report  was 
based  on  our  own  personal  observation  and  the  statements  of  all 
classes  of  people — wnitc^s,  full  bloods  and  mLxed  bloods,  and  the  evi- 
dence we  seemed  from  the  county  records  and  from  the  other  varioiis 
sources  showing  how  the  Indians  had  been  defrauded. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  get  vour  information  principallv,  upon 
which  that  report  was  based  i — A.  That  would  be  verv  harrf  to  say. 
sir.  I  presume  it  embraced  six  or  seven  hundred  diftercnt  people; 
possibly  more. 

Q.  Did  full  bloods  make  such  affidavits  or  statements  as  would 
satisfy  any  reasonable  pei*son  that  they  were  confining  themselves 
to  the  truth?— A.  Certain  full-blood  Indians,  1  believe,  were  stating 
the  facts  and  the  truth,  and  from  the  evidence  which  they  gave,  sub- 
stantiated by  others,  t  felt  fully  convinced  that  they  were  telling 
the  truth. 

Q.  And  what  excuse  did  they  have  to  offer  for  mortgaging  and 
selling  their  allotments — mortgaging  or  selling  their  allotments  f— 
A.  Various  excuses.  Sometimes  they  were  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  frequently  they  were  very  anxious  to  obtain  a  little  money, 
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they  were  hard  up  and  very  anxious  to  get  some  money,  or  some 
provisions;  often  they  were,  you  might  say,  almost  forced  to  sell  or 
mortgage,  instances  occurring  where  wlute  men  and  interpreters 
came  to  their  homes  in  the  nighttime  and  stayed  there  until  they — 
you  might  say  compelled  them  to  sign  papers.  There  were  instances 
where  it  was  related  that  the  Indian  was  put  in,  placed  in  jail,  and 
made  to  sign  papers  before  he  could  get  out  of  iaU.  He  thought  at 
times  he  was  being  loaned  a  little  money,  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  he  thought  he  was  signing"  a  note,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fsLct,  he  was  signing  a  deed  or  mortgage.  Tn  some  instances,  when  it 
was  stated  to  him  he  was  signing  a  mortgage,  after  a  little  money  had 
been  loaned  to  him,  it  became — it  was  often  learned  later  that  he  had 
not  only  signed  a  deed  to  one  of  his  allotments,  but  to  all  of  his 
allotments.  There  were  cases  of  absolute  forgery.  I  recall  one 
instance  where  a  former  employee  at  the  office  at  White  Earth  was 
foremost  in  presenting  to  tne  Secretary  an  application  for  a  patent 
in  fee  for  an  allotment  of  a  certain  party  who  had  been  dead  at  that 
time  nine  years.     A  boy;  a  minor. 

Q.  Could  you  give  the  names  of  the  parties  to  that  transaction  ? — ^A. 
I  have  affidavits  to  cover  it,  Mr.  Cnairman.  I  can  not  just  now 
speak  the  name  of  the  party.  I  have  tlie  evidence  of  his  parents,  his 
uncle,  and  others  who  Knew  as  to  the  facts. 

Q.  Would  it  take  much  time  to  in  some  way  point  out  or  indicate 
those  affidavits? — A.  No,  sir.  [Witness  produces  affidavits.]  Here 
is  one  affidavit  covering  the  case,  which  gives  the  name  of  the  party: 

State  op  Minnesota.  County  of  Becker ^  ss: 

On  this  14th  day  of  August,  A.  D.,  1909,  before  me,  A.  D.  Linnen,  inspector  of  the 
Interior  Department,  personally  came  Frank  Smith,  who  being  sworn  on  oath,  deposes 
and  says  he  knew  the  dov  who  was  a  Chippewa  Indian  by  the  name  of  Nah-gwun-way- 
way-daing,  and  that  he  lived  with  his  parents  near  Pine  Point,  and  that  the  boy  had 
an  allotment  which  I  believe  to  be  the  southeast  quarter  (SE^)  of  the  northwest  quarter 
(NWJ)  and  the  southwest  quarter  (SWJ)  of  the  northeast  quarter  (NEJ)  of  section 
twenty-four  (24),  township  one  hundred  forty-two  (142),  range  forty-two  (42),  west  of 
the  pnncipal  meridian  of  Minnesota. 

This  bo^  died  about  10  years  ago,  and  was  then  a  small  cliild. 
I  know  this,  because  this  boy  was  my  nephew,  being  a  son  of  m}^  own 
brother.  That  is  tlie  boy  that  an  apphcation  was  made  for  his  fee 
patent,  forged,  as  I  believe,  by  one  Perrault,  a  former  employee  of  thd 
Indian  office  at  White  Eartli. 

Q.  (by  Mr.  Bitrch).  Under  whom? — A.  Under  Michelet.  I  so 
charged  at  the  time,  and  do  now,  that  lie  forged  that  name. 

Mr.  Graham.  In  wliat  capacity  was  he  employed  ? 

The  WiFNESS.  He  was  some  sort  of  a  clerk  in  the  office.  I  have 
other  evidence  bearing  on  this  same  case  from  the  boy's  parents  and 
others,  and  if  I  don't  mistake  I  made  a  special  case  of  that  and  asked 
criminal  prosecution. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  don't  ask  to  inject  any  more  of  your  affidavit 
information  in- your  answers  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was  the  names  of  the 
persons  who  were  put  in  jail — who  were  compelled  to  be  put  in  jail 
m  order  to  get  them  to  sign  the  papers. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the  numerous  affidavits, 
500  or  upwards,  will  show  that.     Just  wliich  ones  I  can  not  say  now. 
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Mr.  Beaulieu.  Do  you  know  of  a  case  where  either  Mr.  Ben  Fair- 
banks or  Mr.  Gus  H.  Beaulieu  defrauded  any  Indian  ?  And  if  so, 
give  the  name  of  the  Indian  or  Indians. 

The  Witness.  In  an  affidavit  which  I  read  here  the  other  day,  or 
rather  a  report,  I  referred  to  certain  affidavits  by  number.  The 
statements  contained  in  those  affidavits  made  by  the  various  Indians, 
I  believe,  cliarged  that  they  were  defrauded  in  some  manner.  That 
they  had  not  received  all  of  their  money.  A  reading  of  those  affida- 
vits would  show  who  those  people  were  and  just  what  the  specific 
cases  and  circumstances  were. 

Q.  Would  it  take  you  long  to  identify  some  of  them  as  part  of 
your  answer? — ^A.  I  can  refer  to  the  affidavits  by  number  very 
quickly,  but  how  soon  they  could  be  picked  out  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  might  do  it  that  way. 

Witness  produces  papers. 

The  Witness.  Here  is  the  statement  in  the  report:  We  find  no 
discrimination  in  the  deals  of  Gus  BeauUeu  and  Ben  Fairbanks  as 
to  whether  Indians  were  full  bloods,  minors,  or  mixed  bloods.  When 
Messrs.  BeauHeu  and  Fairbanks,  also  Mrs.  Header  of  Pine  Point,  pur- 
cliased  timber,  no  discrimination  seems  to  have  been  made;  in  fact, 
all  Indians  looked  aUke  to  the  buyers,  and  Mrs.  Header  was  willing 
to  set  down  all  Indians  as  mixed  bloods,  and  Gus  Beaulieu  made 
frequent  affidavits  that  Indians  were  mixed  bloods  in  order  to  secure 
fee-simple  patents,  who  have  since  been  proven  full  bloods.  Thw^e 
papers  are  rfo.  62,  227-237,  and  312.     Those  are  the  affidavits. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  papers  referred  to  are  the  aflidavits. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Do  tliese  papei-s  state  that  I  made  ^idavits  on 
behalf  of  the  Indians,  sating  that  they  were  full  bloods  ? 

The  Witness.  That  is  my  recollection,  yes,  sir.  Or  that  you  liad 
them  made. 

Q.  Those  particular  names  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  me.— A. 
A  little  later  I  will  secure  these  affidavits  for  you. 

Air.  Beaulieu.  Did  you  learn  of  any  other  case  where  either  ilr. 
Fairbanks  or  Mr.  Beaulieu  ever  dealt  with  a  dnmken  Indian,  and  if 
you  did,  give  the  name  of  the  Indian.  * 

The  Witness.  I  don't  recall  any  instance. at  the  present  time. 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  report  read  yesterday  that  a  man  named 
Clark  had  interpreted  in  some  land  deals,  and  that  the  Indians  had 
been  asked  if  they  were  mixed  bloods.  Did  Clark  say  what  their 
reply  was  to  that  question  ? — A.  Clark's  affidavit  whicn  I  read  here 
said  just  what  the  circumstances  were.  He  says:  **My  recollection 
is  that  only  one  Indian  was  asked  if  he  was  a  mixed  blood  or  full 
blood.  The  balance  were  not  asked  such  questions  by  me  as  inter- 
preter." That  was  his  statement.  **I  did  not  interpret  any  papers 
to  any  of  these  Indians  to  the  effect  that  they  were  mixed  bloods.  I 
don't  know  wliether  they  signed  any  such  papers  making  such  state- 
ments to  me,  and  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  none  of  the  Indians  who 
executed  deeds  knew  that  tney  were  signing  any  such  instruments." 
That  is  what  he  says. 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  report  that  you  had  obtained  an  affidavit  to 
the  effect  tliat  Frank  Smith,  who  was  himself  an  Indian,  had  got 
Indians  drunk  and  while  in  this  condition  took  them  to  Attorney 
Wright  at  Park  Rapids,  then  got  them  to  sign  deeds.  There  is  only 
one  attorney  at  Park  Rapids  by  that  name  and  he  is  judge  of  the 
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district  court  of  Hubbard  County.    Is  he  the  person  you  refer  to 
A.  I  don't  know  the  gentleman  myself,  but  his  statement  would 
give  the  man's  name.    [Witness  refers  to  paper.] 

Q.  In  answer  to  the  question  '*  You  have  seenpeople  robbing  and 
8¥dndlin^  these  people  ?  Answer.  Yes,  sir."  Who  are  these  men ! 
He  mentions  a  number,  among  whom  is  B.  F.  Wright  for  the  Park 
Rapids  Lumber  Co. — A.  I  doirt  know  whether  he  is  an  attorney  or 
who  he  is.    I  don't  know  the  man. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  know  that  Judge  Wright  is  one  of  the  most 
reputable  men  in  northern  Minnesota  ? 

The  WrrNESS.  As  I  stated  before,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  know,  and 
don't  know  anything  about  him.     I  don't  know  who  he  is. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  complete  the  question.  And  did  you  accept  the 
statement  of  one  ignorant  person  to  base  your  report  against  him  on  % — 
A.  No ;  it  is  my  judgment  that  he  was  probably  mentioned  in  other 
affidavits  of  the  Indians.  I  did  not  base  my  report  against  him,  as 
I  know  of;  I  have  simplj  read  the  statement  of  Mr.  Frank  Smith. 

Q.  In  your  investigation  at  White  Earth,  do  you  know  or  did  you 
hear  of  any  person  who  purchased  an  Indian  allotment  who  knew 
the  allottee  to  be  a  full  blood  or  who  urged  him  to  make  a  false  affidavit 
that  he  was  a  fuU  blood  ? — A.  I  believe  the  various  affidavits  show 
numerous  cases  of  that  kind,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Q.  If  so,  why  didn't  you;  wasn't  it  you  duty  to  cause  the  arrest 
of  a  person  who  urged  the  Indian  to  purger  himself  ? — A.  I  considered, 
Mr.  Chairmani^  that  I  had  performeu  my  full  duty  when  I  had  reported 
all  the  facts  to  mv  superior  officer,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
made  recommendfations,  then  he  turned  it  over  for  such  action  as  he 
deemed  proper  to  the  proper  officers  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Q.  You  said  in  your  report  that  more  land  was  under  cultivation 
on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  15  or  20  years  ago  than  in  1909. 
Do  you  know  how  much  land  was  under  cultivation  in  1890  to  1895  ? — 

.  Ao,  sir. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  how  much  was  under  cultivation  in  1909  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  and  I  don't  tliink  anyone  else  does. 

Q.  Do  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  anything  like  a  correct 
report  of  the  land  under  cultivation  upon  White  Earth  Reservation 
has  been  made  for  a  great  many  years  ?— A.  Why,  I  know  this.  That 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  superintendent  of  the  various  reservations  in 
his  annual  report,  to  make  such  statements,  giving* approximately 
the  number  of  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  ete.,  but  I  never  looked 
into  that  particular  feature  of  it. 

Q.  Can  you  name  one  mixed  blood  who  was  favored  in  the  aUottmg 
of  lands,  over  a  full  blood? — A.  I  don't  care  to  name  any  specific 
instances,  but  believe  there  were  hundreds  of  them.  The  tract  book 
shows  it.     All  the  circumstances  connected  with  it  indicate  it. 

Q.  You  stated  to  the  committee  that  you  caused  the  removal  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools  at  Beaulieu.  Who  was  he  ?^A.  It  was 
a  lady — Miss  Allen  was  her  name,  as  I  recall.  No;  was  it?  No;  I 
believe  not.     Cook — Miss  Cook;  Miss  Viola  Cook,  as  I  recall  now. 

Q.  If  I  remember  rightly,  it  was  for  misappropriating  funds? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  it  was  for  filing  false  vouchers  and  I  may  say  forging  checks. 
That  is  what  was  done. 

Q.  And  it  was  by  the  issuing  of  those  false  vouchers  and  checks 
that  the  misappropriation  was  made,  was  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  it  A  coiisidenible  amount,  or  a  small  amount? — ^A.  Well, 
it  run  into  thousands  of  dollars.  I  don't  know  just  how  much.  I 
checked  the  matter  over-  with  a  party  for  a  period  of  maybe  ten  or  a 
dozen  years,  and  she  admitted  instances  enough  to  bring  it  up  to 
$3,000  or  $4,000,  as  1  now  recall. 

Q.  Were  there  any  attempts  made  to  recover  it  or  to  punish  the 
o^Tender? — A.  At  tHe  time  1  made  the  investigation,  this  woman 
practically  confessed  the  whole  matter,  to  me  and  admitt'ed  everv- 
thing,  and  at  the  time  she  turned  over  to  me  what  ready  cash  she 
•aid  she  then  had  in  her  possession.  I  don't  now  recall  tHe  amount, 
but  whatever  it  was$,  1  rorwarded  it  to  the  department  with  a  full 
statement  of  the  circumstances.  I  did  not  make  a  recommendation 
in  the  matter  because  of  the  fact  that  she  was  a  woman,  and  subse- 
quently I  was  informed  by  certain  officers  of  the  department  that 
tney  believed  they  would  let  the  matter  dr/jp  by  just  letting  her — by 
removing  her;  but  if  she  had  been  a  man,  they  would  have  prose- 
cuted liim  criminally. 

Q.  Did  you  not  learn  of  some  other  officer  at  White  Earth  who  had 
either  used  funds  for  his  own  use  and  benefit  that  belonged  to  the 
Chippewas  in  Mimiesota,  or  had  purchased  property  with  these 
funds? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  recall  any  such  case. 

Q.  Did  3"ou,  in  1909,  make  a  report  to  the  Indian  office  at  Wash- 
ington, to  the  effect  that  Gus  II.  Beaulieu  had  defrauded  the  Mille 
Lac  Indians? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  stated  defrauded,  1  made  a 
report  covering  those  Mille  Lac  funds.  I  have  a  copy^f  it  here  and 
would  be  very  glad  to  read  it  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  S^ot  at  this  time.     We  will  take  it  up  at  another  time. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu  asks  further  if  vou  did  make  such  a 
report,  that  you  state  the  circumstances  and  the  source  of  your  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  respectively  say  to  the  committee,  that  we  have  that 
m  regular  order  under  a  subheading,  where  we  can  treat  of  it  ex- 
haustively and  fully;  and  if  that  question  can  be  waived  by  the 
chairman  at  this  time  so  we  can  take  it  up  at  another  time,  to  oblige 
me,  I  propose  to  do  so. 

The  Witness.  The  report  itself,  Mr.  Chairman,  gives  the  facts  and 
the  circumstances  and  tiie  whole  matter,  as  I  now  recall  it. 

Q.  Have  you  them  in  your  recollection? — A.  What  is  that? 

Q.  Have  yo.u  the  circumstances  in  your  recollection  I  Do  vou 
recall  them  without  reference  to  the  report  ? — A.  I  recall  this,  'fhat 
Maj.  Howard,  the  superintendent,  stated  to  me  that  he  had  been 
charged  witli  a  misapproi)riation  or  misuse  of  those  funds  by  Mr. 
Beaulieu  in  his  newspaper,  and  he  said  while  the  department  has  not 
asked  me  for  an  exjHanation,  I  trust  that  you  will  make  an  investi- 
gation of  it  and  report  it  to  the  department,  giving  the  facts  as  you 
find  them.  I  did  so,  and  by  my  report  dated  July  17,  1909,  I 
made  the  report  to  the  department  covering  the  whole  matter. 

Q.  Uid  you  have  any  mformation  except  that  given  you  by  Mr. 
Howard  if — A.  Yes,  sir:  I  had  statements  from  banks — various 
banks — and  other  data  which  enabled  me  to  act  very  intelligently  on 
the  whole  matter. 

Mr.  Graham.  When  do  you  expect  to  reach  that  branch  of  the 
investigation  < 
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Mr.  BuRCH.  It  is  under  the  heading  of  the  Mille  Lac  frauds,  or 
something  or  other  of  that  kind,  and  except  that  it  would  be  out  of 
our  regular  order  which  we  have  tried  to  aahere  to,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  taking  it  up. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  don't  ask  you  to  change  the  order. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  We  have  lots  of  other  witnesses  here  waiting. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  I  don't  ask  vou  to  change  the  order. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  WeU,  I  can  not  tell  when  we  will  reach  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  In  connection  >\dth  the  Mille  Lac  matter,  did  a^ent  Howard  also 
inform  you  that  Gus  H.  Beaulieu  had  secured  the  land  where  these 
MiUe  Lac  Indians  are  now  living  at  Mille  Lac'^ — A.  I  don't  recall 
anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  follow  me,  or  shall  I  repeat  that  ? — A.  I  think  I  under- 
stood, Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  don't  recall  giving  that  account. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Howard  inform  you  that  Beaulieu  had  paid  the  ex- 
penses of  a  delegation  to  Washington  and  had  ])laced  in  the  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  of  St.  Cloud,  $5,600  to  the  credit  of  the  Mille 
Lac  Indians,  notwithstanding  the  Indians  had  urged  him  to  retain 
that  amount  ? — A.  The  facts  which  I  found,  Mr.  Cnairman,  were  not 
as  stated  by  your  question. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Howard  say  to  you  that  Mr.  Beaulieu  had  paid  an 
attorney  upon  the  representation  that  the  amount  was  to  go  toward 
helping  the  Mille  Lac  Indians — the  amount  of  $1,000  ? — A.  I  don't  re- 
call A&.  Howard  having  made  any  such  statement.  Tlie  facts  in 
connection  with  the  whole  matter  I  found  out  or  ascertained,  and  I 
have  them  somewhat  different  from  what  his  questions  would  indicate. 

Q.  Well,  did  Mr.  Howard  tell  you  about  tliis  last  or  any  of  these 
transactions  ? — A.  It  is  possible  I  may  have  talked  with  him  about  it. 

Q.  So  whatever  report  you  made  on  the  subject,  or  whatever 
information  you  had  on  it,  was  it  gained  from  Mr.  Howard  alone  ? — 
A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  If,  as  stated  here^  you  have  no  ill  feeling  against  Gus  H.  Beaulieu 
on  account  of  his  criticisms  of  you  and  Mr.  Moomead,  why  did  you  not 
call  at  his  office  and  get  information  regarding  his  side  of  the  ifille  Lac 
matter,  since  it  was  something  over  wliich  the  Department  had  no 
jurisdiction  ? — ^A.  I  can  only  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  during  the 
time  I  was  in — at  White  Earth — I  made  that  investigation  as  I  deemed 
right  and  proper,  and  I  consulted  with  the  people  whom  I  believed  it 

5 roper  to  consult  with.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  acccoroing  to  my  recollection 
iirmg  the  time  I  was  at  White  Earth,  was  absent  practically  all  the 
time.  I  didn't  meet  him  and  didn't  know  him.  And  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  I  should  go  to  his  newspaper  office  particularly  to  get  any 
information. 

Q.  Are  the  series  of  charges  which  you  make  relative  to  erasures  on 
the  tract  books  of  allotments  based  \\^olly  upon  suspicion,  or  did  you 
have  some  tangible  e\ndence  upon  which  to  base  your  suspicion? — 
A.  All  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  Mr.  Chainnan,  indicated 
what  I  have  stated  to  be  the  tnith  and  the  facts.  In  other  words, 
those  parties  whose  names  appear  in  pencil  are  the  half  breeds  who 
got  the  good  allotments.     Only  their  names  are  penciled. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  don't  tlunk  that  is  in  answer  to  the  question. 
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The  Witness.  Of  course,  I  wasn't  there  at  the  time  these  names 
were  being  written,  and  I  have  no  positive  knowledge.  It's  a  good 
deal  like  seeing  a  coon's  track  on  the  Dank  of  a  creek  in  the  soft  mud — 
I  know  that  coon  has  been  there,  and  here  I  see  certain  records  tarn- 
pered  with.     I  know  it  just  the  same  way. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  entirely  on  your  report  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  proceeded  in  tne  matter,  or  whether  they 
have  other  evidence  than  your  report  i — ^A.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know, 
Mr.  Chairman,  other  than  tliis.  I  performed  my  duty  and  did  it 
honestly  and  conscientiously  in  connection  with  Mr.  Moorehead,  and 
we  turned  in  our  report.  Since  that  time  I  had  had  no  connection 
whatsoever  in  the  matter  until  called  on  this  investigation.  About 
a  year  or  more  ago,  while  in  Washington,  I  met  certain  officers  of  the 
Department  of  tJustice.  Knowing  uiat  the  matter  had  been  turned 
over  to  them,  and  being  naturally  mterested,  I  inquired  how  they  had 
found  things.  If  they  had  verified  our  work  ana  found  it  to  be  cor- 
rect. Their  answer  was  *^yes,"  that  they  thought  it  was  invariably 
foimd  to  stand  up  and  be  correct.  Now,  further  tlian  that,  I  know 
nothing.  I  donH  know  what  else  they  have  had  to  base  their  work 
on,  but  prasiune  they  have  made  further  investigation  themselves. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Beaulieu  ? 

Mr.  BuRcn.  Mr.  Linnen,  one  of  your  answers  suggested  a  question 
to  me  that  I  tliink  would  be  highly  pertinent  to  this  committee  and 
strictly  within  its  jurisdiction,  lou  mentioned  the  work  of  the 
removal  of  the  Mille  Lac  Indians,  or  attempted  removal,  and  the 
result.  Did  you  know  in  that  connection,  or  learn  of  one  Hall,  an 
Indian  ajj:ent,  of  the  Indian  reservation,  or  his  removal  of  these  MiDe 
Lac  Indians? 

The  Witness.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  liim^ — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Can  you  state  to  tliis  committee  how  many  of  those  Mille  Lac 
Indians,  if  you  learned  or  were  informed,  were  ever  moved  there  from 
ilille  Lac.  In  the  first  place,  where  is  Mille  Lac? — A.  Mille  Lac  is 
south  and  cast  of  the  Wliite  Earth  Reservation. 

Q.  About  how  many  miles? — A.  I  couldn't  say.  Judge  Burch. 
Possibly  60  or  80  miles;  possibly  more. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  salary  or  pay  of  Mr.  Hall,  this  removal 
commissioner,  was  ? — A.  I  made  inquiry  and  ascertained  that  it  was 
SIO  a  day  and  expenses. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  famiUes  were  removed  ? — A.  No;  I  do 
not,  Jud^e. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  years  he  was  engaged  in  that  work  at 
$10  a  day  and  expenses  i — A.  lie  was  engaged  a  considerable  number 
of  years;  I  don't  know  how  long. 

(^.  You  didn't  learn  how  many,  but  you  say  there  were  only  four 
or  five  families  left  there. — A.  Learn  what? 

Q.  Four  or  five  families  left  there  at  the  time  you  were  there) — A. 
That  is  my  recollection  of  it,  yes. 

Q.  I  thmk  perhaps  the  committee  may  desire  to  learn  further  about 
this  matter,  iis  I  suppose — or  do  I  understand  that  it  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  to  UKj^iiire  into  it? 

Mr.  Graham.  \es,  indeed;  there  is  no  limit. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  desire  to  say  that  I  think  this  is  a  fruitfid  source  of 
inquir}'  upon  the  part  of  the  committee  while  they  are  here,  and 
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while  I  have  not  given  it  particular  attention  heretofore  it  has  not 
escaped  my  attention — my  observation  altogether — ^and  I  think  a 
matter  of  so  large  an  amount  of  money  expended  for  such  a  purpose 
should  be  carefully  inquired  into  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  George.  How  large  a  sum  does  it  involve  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  can  only  say  that  the  compensation  of  the  one  oflicery 
Mr.  Hall,  was  $10  a  day  and  expenses.  I  have  heard  that  many 
years,  or  several  years  anyhow,  were  spent  in  the  work  of  removing 
or  attempted  removal  of  the^e  lew  Mille  Lac  Indians  over  to  the 
White  Earth  Reservation.  I  just  learn  the  result  of  1909  of  four  or 
five  families  remaining  there.  How  many  there  may  be  now  I  don't 
know.  These  matters  have  not  escaped  my  attention.  I  am  making 
inquiry  now,  and  witliin  the  proper  province  of  this  committee  I  think 
it  would  be  a  proper  inquiry. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  undoubtedly  is  >\dthin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  Chair's  conception  of  the  duties  of  this  committee,  or 
one  of  the  conceptions  of  it  is,  that  all  the  expenditures  made  in 
the  past,  within  any  reasonable  limit,  not  so  much  as  the  Chair  sees  it, 
with  a  view  to  getting  back  improper  expenditures,  but  the  Chair  feels 
that  if  every  public  officer  realized  that  all  his  acts  would  be  reviewed 
by  such  a  committee  as  this,  and  any  improper  acts  or  improper  ex- 
penditures were  to  be  probed  and  exposed  to  the  pubUc  view,  the 
consciousness  of  that  knowledge  would  hang  over  him  always  and 
make  hini  more  careful  as  to  how  he  expendetl  public  moneys.  No  ' 
officer  and  no  man  hkes  to  have  his  mistakes,  or  actions  that  are 
worse  than  mistakes,  pointed  out  to  the  pubhc,  and  the  fear  of 
exposure  later  might  keep  him  from  straying  away  from  the  true  path. 
Tlie  Chair  thinks  that  is  a  very  proper  field  for  the  committee  to  in- 
(juire  into,  for  the  reason  given  and  for  others,  and  there  is  no  limit 
in  time,  except  that  which  is  practictil,  as  to  the  distance  the  com- 
mittee may  go  back  in  its  inquiries. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  That  is  the  only  question  I  desired  to  ask,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Linneu,  who  is  Commissioner  Hall  spoken  of? 

The  Witness.  A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Darwin  A.  Hall. 

Q.  Darwin  S.,  isn^t  it  ? — A.  Darwin  S.,  1  guess  it  is,  a  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota ;  was  appointed  by  the  Interior  Department  or  by 
the  President,  I  don't  know  which,  as  a  commissioner  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  Mille  Lac  Indians  to  the  White  Earth  Reservation, 
and  the  compensation,  I  believe,  was  fixed  at  $10  a  day  and  expenses. 

Mr.  Graham.  Of  course  the  records  would  show  the  time  of  his 
appointment;  but  do  jou  remember  the  time  he  was  appointed  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  I  don't.  I  think  he  served  at  various  times 
for  various  periods.  In  other  words,  his  appointment  might  extend 
over  a  period  of  two  or  three  years,  and  then  there  might  be  a  period 
when  he  might  not  be  employed,  and  then  again  he  might  be  employed. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Allow  me  to  suggest,  the  witness  as  well  as  the  chair- 
man evidently  are,  as  it  might  be  called,  beating  in  the  dark.  There 
was  a  Chippewa  commission,  so-called,  consisting  of  three  com- 
missioners, afterwards  I  think  possibly  narrowed  down  to  one,  which 
had  to  do  with  the  Nelson  act;  carryuig  out  its  terms.  At  one  time 
I  feel  sure  Mr.  Hall  was  a  member  of  that  commission.  But  thia 
latter  employment  is,  as  I  understand  it,  entirely  distinct  and  related 
merely  to  the  work  of  the  removal  of  the  White  Earth  Indians  to  the 
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White  Earth  Reservation;  or  attempted  removal.  The  witness, 
evidently  not  knowing  these  facts,  has  put  his  mind  over  the  entire 
period  covering  Mr.  Hall's  service  on  the  Chippewa  commission,  and 
nis  later  service  as  a  Mille  Lac  removal  commissioner. 

The  Witness.  That  is  very  true.     That  is  what  I  was  doing. 

At  this  time  Hon.  Pa^e  Morris,  United  States  District  Judge,,  of 
Duluth,  Minn.,  entered  the  room,  and,  upon  being  recognized  by  the 
Chair,  remarked: 

Judge  Morris.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  the  author  of  the  so-called 
Morris  bill,  and  I  understand  that  some  statements  have  been  made 
here  in  reference  to  that  bill.  I  am  here  to-day  for  the  purpose  of 
attendhig  the  funeral  of  Judge  Ijochren,  and  I  am  just  in  the  midst 
of  the  trial  of  a  jury  case  at  my  home  in  Duluth,  and  I  thought  ipo^ 
sibly,  if  the  committee  desirca  it,  I  would  make  any  statement  in 
reference  to  that  bill  that  might  be  desired  this  morning.  I  think  I 
know  all  about  that  bill. 

Mr.  Gr.vham.  Have  you  seen  the  published  reportS;  Judge  Morris, 
as  to  what  has  gone  into  our  records  ? 

Judge  Morris.  I  saw  that  a  statement  had  been  made  here  that 
I  had  intro(hiced  a  bill  in  Congjress  which  had  enabled  the  lumbermen 
to  evade  the  laws  of  the  State,  in  reference  to  lumbermen  owning  more 
than  5,000  acres  of  land.  I  have  no  idea  to  what  law  that  could 
refer.  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  been  the  author  or  intro- 
ducer of  any  such  law.  I  am  responsible  for  the  Morris  Act,  and  in 
talking  \vitli  Judge  Burch  this  morninff,  he  informs  me  that  his  idea 
was  that  that  act  had  enabled  the  lumoermen  to  do  that  thino. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  information  you  got  does  not  quite  accord  with 
my  recollection  of  the  evidence.  The  statement  m  the  record,  I 
think,  is  that  the  Morris  bill  separated  the  timber  from  the  fee 

Judge  Morris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  so  far  as  the  timber  w-as  concerned,  it  wiped  out 
the  limitation,  but  the  limitation  as  to  the  fee  still  remained  as  under 
the  State  law. 

Judge  Morris.  So  far  as  the  limitation  was  concerned  as  to  the 
timber,  I  have  only  to  say  in  reference  to  that  that  my  attention  was 
never  called  to  any  such  State  law,  and  I  had  no  idea  it  has  had  any 
such  effect  as  that.  I  don't  think  that  any  man  had  who  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  passage  of  that  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  Mr.  Van  Derventer,  w4io  was  then  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  conferred  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  reference  to  the  matter  largely  at  that  time.  1 
don't  think  it  was  l>rought  to  the  attention  of  anybody  that  the  law 
might  have  an}'  such  effect.  Indeed,  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  any  such  effect  could  have  been  produced,  and  I  don't  know  .now. 

Mr.  Oraham.  I  could  only  give  the  impression  the  testin^ony  made 
on  me  at  the  time,  and  it  is  distinct  vet.  Of  course,  we  are  all  fiimiliar 
wth  the  rule  that  a  growing  tree  is  real  estate. 

Judge  Morris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  that  the  mowing  trees  on  this  land  were  a  part 
of  the  real  estate  and  went  with  the  fee.  That  the  State  law  limited 
the  amount  of  land  that  any  corporation  might  own  tp  5,000  acres, 
and,  therefore,  as  a  corollarv',  I  think,  limited  the  amount  of  timber 
which  any  companv  might  ovm  to  5,000  acres,  because  the  timber  and 
the  fee  went  together. 
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Judge  Morris.  I  think,  Mr.  Cliairman,  that  I  could  explam  to 
this  committee  exactly  how  the  Morris  law  came  to  be  passed. 

Mr.  GrRAHAM.  The  committee  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  make  any 
statement  you  ^vish,  and  have  it  go  into  the  record,  at  any  time  it  is 
convenient  to  you. 

Judge  Morris.  It  would  be  preferable  for  me  to  make  it  now. 
because,  as  I  told  you,  I  shall  be  at  the  funeral  this  afternoon,  ana 
I  shall  return  to  my  home  to-night. 

Mr.  Graham.  Very  well. 

Judge  Morris.  Now,  shall  I  sit  or  stand. 

Mr.  Graham.  Just  as  you  please — sit,  if  you  prefer. 

Judge  Morris.  The  Moriis  law,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  passed  as  an 
amenonient  to  what  was  known  as  the  Nelson  law.  1  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1896.  I  found  the  Nelson  law  on  the  statute  book.  I 
found  that  all  operations  under  it  had  been  practically  suspended, 
and  the  reason  of  that  was  that  it  was  claimed  and  charged,  as  I 
understood  it,  that  frauds  had  been  perpetrated  under  it.  Of  couree 
there  was  no  anticipation  of  such  frauds  at  thelime  the  act  was  passed, 
but  certain  frauds  had  been  perpetrated  under  it,  and  there/ore  an 
entire  suspension  of  operations  was  had.  Now,  if  I  could  get  that 
law  1  would  be  glad.  I  tlunk  1  can  state  it  from  memon'.  Now, 
generally  speaking,  the  Nelson  law  was  in  the  nature  of  an  act  which 
w^as  a  kmd  of  an  agreejnent  or  treaty  with  the  Indians.  It  provided 
for  the  cession  of  certain  large  portions  of  their  reservations  up  here 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  in  order  that  the  Indians  might 
be  properly  compensated  for  those  ceded  lands  it  was  provided  by  the 
Nelson  law  that  the  lands  should  be  divided  into  two  sections:  Pine 
lands  or  timber  lands  and  agricultural  lands.  And  the  bill  provided 
that  in  order  to  classify  those  lands  an  examiner  should  be  sent  upon 
the  lands,  and  the  lands  should  be  examined  as  to  whether  they  were 
valuable  for  pine  timber.  Those  wliich  were  found  to  be  valuable 
for  pine  timber — I  am  giving  the  general  substance  of  the  act — you 
will  find  the  act  here,  Januaiy  14,  1889 — those  lands  whicli  were 
found  to  be  valuable  for  pine  timber  were  to  be  classified  as  timber 
or  pine  lands.  Those  not  found  to  be  valuable  for  pine  timber  were 
to  De  classified  as  agricultural  lands,  and  they  were  to  be  thrown 
open  to  settlement  under  the  homestead  law  and  paid  for  by  the 
homesteader  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  acre.  Now,  I  hoj)e  I  have  made 
myself  clear  so  far. 

Now,  pursuing  that  bill,  a  corps  of  men,  perhaps  more  than  one — I 
don't  know  how  many 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  There  were  three. 

Judge  Morris.  I  know  that  one  cor|)s,  i)os8ibly  two,  had  been 
appointed  to  make  that  estimate,  and  that  they  had  made  an  esti- 
mate and  some  cutting  had  been  done.  As  I  understand  it,  some 
sales  had  been  made  under  that  law,  and  then  complaints  began  to 
come  in  that  those  estimates  were  not  only  false  but  that  they  were 
fraudulent.  That  is  my  idea.  That  they  were  knowingly  too  low 
and  had  been  made  so.  iVnd  then  another  charge  was  that  the  lum- 
bermen had  combined  in  bidding;  that  when  the  land  was  set  up 
for  sale  at  these  various  sales  these  lumbermen  would  go  there  and 
agree  among  themselves  that  one  man  should  have  this  land  and 
another  should  have  that,  and  thus  there  wore  no  fair  bids  and  thus 
the  poor  Indian  was  caught  going  and  coming.     His  land  was  sold 
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under  an  estimate  that  was  too  low  to  begin  witli,  and  then  under 
open  bids  thev  were  bid  m  without  fair  competitive  bids.  So  that 
there  was  a  low  price  and  a  low  estimate.  For  instance,  if  the 
estimate  on  a  piece  of  land  showed  a  million  feet  and  it  cut  3,000,000 
feet,  the  Indian  got  paid  for  only  the  million  feet,  because  it  was 
sold  upon  the  estimate,  upon  the  cruiser's  estimate.  And  the 
poor  Indian  got  pav  for  onlv  1,000,000  feet  and  if  the  lumberman 
cut  from  that  piece*^  of  land  3,000,000  or  5,000,000  feet,  the  Indian 
only  got  pay  for  the  1,000,000  feet  and  lost  the  pay  for  the  rest. 
That  was  the  situation  when  I  came  m.  My  constituents  up  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  were  anxious  that  that  law  should  go 
on,  that  it  should  be  carried  out.  The  Nelson  law.  Wliy?  In 
order  that  these  agricultural  lands  might  be  settled  upon  and  the 
country  might  be  developed.  Towns  were  growing;  up  in  that 
country;  they  wanted  the  settlers  to  come  in,  and  they  were  after 
me,  as  a  representative,  to  see  if  that  couldn't  be  done.  You  are 
both  Members  of  Congress  and  you  understand  this.  Xow  there 
came  the  question.  I  looked  the  matter  up  and  found  this  situa- 
tion. I  had  known  nothing,  practically  nothing,  about  the  Indian 
situation  until  then.  I  had  liad  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Now 
I  found  that  situation.  How  to  avoid  it  was  the  question.  I 
inquired  around  amongst  men  whom  I  thought  knew  about  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  one  friend  of  mine  at  Duluth,  who  knew  about 
things  of  that  sort,  about  bidding  for  pine  land — I  wanted  to  know 
how  I  could  get  around  that  combination  for  bids — and  he  sug- 
gested to  me,  ''WTiv  not  make  them  sealed  bids?"  and  said,  '*Let 
them  make  sealed  bids;  then  they  can  not  combine.  Nobody  will 
know  what  the  other  fellow  will  bid."  '*Well,"  I  said,  ''They  can 
get  together  and  one  man  agrees  to  put  in  one  sealed  bid,  and  another 
another  sealed  bid,  and  so  on."  He  said,  '*0h,  they  won't  do  that." 
Well,  at  any  rate,  I  thought  that  was  the  best  thing  that  could  be 
done.  I  knew  of  no  other  wav.  So  I  said  ''Verv  well,  I  think  that 
is  a  orootl  proposition." 

Then,  how  to  get  around  this  method  of  selling  the  pine,  a  quantity 
of  it,  and  somebody  suggested — I  don't  know  vmo  it  was — that  that 
pine  be  sold  on  what  we  call  the  bank  scale.  I  said,  "What  do  you 
mean  by  ^ bank  scale'  "  ?  '*  Why,  after  the  timber  is  cut  and  hauled 
to  the  water  or  railroad  track,  or  wherever  it  is  going  to  be  delivered, 
if  that  timber  is  sold  on  a  scale  to  be  made  right  there,  then  every  foot 
of  timber  that  is  cut  will  be  paid  for."  That  was  a  good  idea;  and  I 
incorporated  l)oth  of  those  provisions  in  a  bill  and  introduced  it  into 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Now,  about  that  time  there  were  some  people  who  were  anxious 
that  that  portion  of  the  State — those  Indian  reservations— should 
be  set  aside  as  what  they  called  a  national  park.  Now,  that 
seemed  to  me  to  be  an  absurd  idea.  In  the  first  place,  I  didn't  think 
it  was  the  proper  place  for  a  national  park,  and  I  think  if  you  gentle- 
men wouhl  go  up  there  and  look  it  over  you  would  say  so  too. 

Mr.  George.  You  mean  where  thej)resent  reservation  is? 

Judge  MouRis.  No;  not  the  White  Earth  Reservation.  These  were 
the  reservations  around  Ix'ech  Lake  and  up  there.  I  don't  think  ray 
bill  has  any  effect  whatever  on  the  White  Earth  Indians.  I  don't 
recall  that  it  has,  ynless  those  townships  on  the  east  side  of  the  reser- 
vation might  be  construed  to  be  within  the  provisions ;  but  I  think  sub- 
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sequently  they  were  considered  not  to  be  within  its  provisions.  I  am 
stating  now,  gentlemen — I  have  had  no  time  to  investigate  this  mat- 
ter— ^Tam  stating  all  of  this  from  memory,  every  bit  of  it.  These  people 
came  on  with  the  park  idea,  and  I  said,  "These  lands  are  not  United 
States  lands  in  the  sense  that  other  lands  are  United  States  lands; 
these  lands  are  really  held  in  trust  by  the  Government  for  the  Indians, 
and  they  belong  to  the  Indians,  and  you  can  not  make  a  park  out 
of  them  without  paying  the  Indians  for  the  lands.  Now,  large  portions 
of  this  land  were  covered  with  valuable  pine  timber  and  the  other  was 
covered  with  other  kinds  of  timber,  and  I  didn't  believe  then  and  I 
don't  believe  now  that  Congress  would  have  made  an  appropriation 
to  buy  that  great  area  of  land  there — I  think  some  three  or  four  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  land — and  pav  for  the  land  and  the  timber  on  it 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  national  park  out  of  that  land. 

I  did  not  believe  it  then  and  I  don't  believe  it  now.  I  thought  it 
was  an  impracticable  and  utterly  chimerical  scheme,  and  tola  the 
gentlemen  that  I  thought  it  was;  that  was  my  judgment  about  it. 
And  after  that  came  rorward  the  forestry  people  and  they  wanted 
to  make  a  forest  reserve  out  of  it.  The  same  situation  held  in  regard 
to  making  a  forest  reserve  out  of  it.  They  could  not  make  a  forest 
reserve  as  they  could  anv  other  portion  of  the  public  domain,  for  the 
reason  that  the  land  belonged  to  the  Indians  and  must  be  paid  for. 
Now,  when  I  brought  forward  my  bill,  I  did  it  without  any  reference 
to  these  people,  but  I  soon  found  that  all  these  people  had  made  an 
impression  upon  this,  that,  and  the  other  Member  of  Congress,  and 
there  would  oe  great  difficulty  in  doing  anything  with  these  reserva- 
tons;  so  I  conferred  with  the  forestry  people,  I  conferred  with  the 

f>ark  people,  I  conferred  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  con- 
errea  with  representatives  of  the  Indians,  I  conferred  with  everj*- 
hoAj  that  I  could  find  who  knew  or  had  any  right  to  know  or  had 
any  interest  in  these  lands,  and  the  result  of  it  was  that  after  consul- 
tation with  Mr.  Pinchot,  of  the  Forestry  Department — I  went  there 
to  see  him  about  it — ^he  stated  to  me  that  if  they  could  have  5  per 
cent  of  the  then  standing  pine  on  the  portion  of  that  reservation 
which  they  desired  to  have  reserved  for  a  forestry  reserve,  that  he 
thought  the  land  could  be  reforested.  I  said,  "I^o  you  think  that 
would  be  satisfactory?  Yes."  Well,  it  was  entirely  satisfactory 
to  me,  that  part  of  it.  Now  then,  when  we  came  to  the  rest  of  it, 
with  the  park  people,  they  said  there  were  some  certain  beauty 
spots  up  tnere  whicn  ought  to  be  retained,  particularly  an  island  in 
Cass  Lake,  and  a  fringe  of  land  around  the  edge  of  Cass  Lake,  and 
some  other  little  spots,  and  that  was  incorporated  in  a  biU.  And  then 
the  bill  stood.  Two  hundred  thousand  acres  to  be  cut  over,  o  per  cent 
of  the  pine  to  be  reserved — ^remember,  that  is  five  trees  out  or  a  hun- 
dred— 5  per  cent  of  the  pine  to  be  allowed  to  stand,  and  then,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Pinchot,  the  reforestation  could  not  possibly  take 
effect  and  could  not  possibly  be  successful  if  that  land  was  per- 
mitted to  be  burned  over.  iNow,  I  said,  ''How  will  that  be  pre- 
vented?" Why,  he  said,  ''If  that  is  cut  under  such  regulations  as  I 
can  prescribe,  I  will  guarantee  that  it  won't  be  burned  over."  I  said, 
''How  about  the  cost  ?"  "Well,  the  cost  will  not  be  enough  to  injure 
anybody."  Very  well,  that  was  put  into  the  bill.  The  sealed  bid 
proposition  was  put  into  the  bill,  the  "bank  scale"  proposition  was 
put  into  the  bill,  and  the  bill  with  all  those  things  and  all  of  those 
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features,  and  thus  it  was  passed  in  tliat  shape.  Now,  that  is  the 
Morris  Act.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  Morris  Act.  Nobody  ever 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as  evading  a  State  law.  My  attention  was 
never  called  to  this  State  law.  Indeed,  I  am  afraia  I  didn't  know 
there  was  such  a  law.  I  don't  think  I  did.  In  fact,  am  quite  sure 
I  didn't.  Nobody  ever  dreamed  of  evading  that  law.  Now,  how  it 
evades  that  law,  1  don't  know. 

Now,  as  to  the  sale  of  the  pine.  Wliat  we  wanted  to  do,  and  what 
I  was  striving  with  aU  my  might  to  do,  was  to  see  that  the  Indian 
got  pay  for  aU  the  pine,  if  I  could,  that  was  cut,  and  got  the  best  bid 
possible.  Now,  1  think  if  you  ^tlU  examine  the  Morris  law,  that  is, 
the  law  amending  the  Nelson  Act,  vou  will  find  that  it  first  prescribes 
that  this  pine  timber  on  these  lands  shall  be  sold  upon  sealed  bids  by 
sections.  Now,  what  was  the  object  of  that?  It  was  to  give  the 
small  lumbermen  a  show.  That  is  my  idea  of  it.  A  man  that  could 
bid  on  a  section  might  not  have  the  backing  to  bid  on  10  sections.  A 
man  might  be  able  to  buy  one  section  who  could  not  bu}^  five,  and  if 
you  tlu*ew  the  bids  (M)en  to  small  and  great  lumbermen  that  much 
greater  opportunity  for  a  great  price.  Tlie  small  lumbermen,  uien 
who  only  conducted  their  lumbering  operations  on  a  small  scale,  whc^ 
might  think  they  could  make  money  by  lumbering  this  section,  thAt 
section,  and  the  otlior  section,  they  would  bid  accordingly,  and  it  pre- 
vented furthermore  these  combinations,  because  the  big  lumbermen, 
as  I  understood  it,  would  want  to  pick  out  an  area  here  and  an  area 
there,  and  another  one  would  say,  let  this  be  my  area,  and  another 
one  would  say,  let  this  be  my  area,  and  others  stand  ofT  and  let  this 
point  coiiie  up  when  you  sold  it  by  sections,  and  when  you  gave  the 
opportunity  to  any  bidder  to  come  in,  small  or  great,  and  sold  it  by 
sealed  bids  you  liad  the  onportunity  then  for  everybody.  Now,  then, 
it  WHS  suggested  if  we  diu  that,  we  would  not  get  as  good  price  for  it 
as  if  we  aflowed  it  to  be  sold  in  larger  groups.  Wefl,  what  was  the 
object  then.  First,  let  it  be  sold  by  the  section;  tlien  if  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  should  think  it  wiser  to  do  it,  let  it  be  sold  in  larger 
parcels  not  to  exceed  10  sections,  as  I  recall  the  bill,  and  if  larger  bids 
were  gotten  in  that  way  take  tlie  bids,  the  object  being  to  get  the 
greatest  price  p(;ssible  ifor  the  timber.  Now,  here  is  the  "Moiro 
Act,"  and  hero  are  the  provisions  in  regard  to  that.  Here  is  the 
amendment  to  section  5,  that  is  the  one  I  spoke  of,  and  reads  as 
follows : 

That  whenever  and  as  often  as  the  survey,  examination,  and  listB  of  one  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  said  pine  lands  or  of  a  less  quantity,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  tlie  Interior,  have  been  made  and  approved,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be, 
and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  and  directed  to  eell,  under  such  rules  and  regulaUons  u 
he  may  prc^scribe,  and  at  such  times  and  places  as  he  may  designate,  to  be  scaled  under 
Scribner's  rules  in  the  lop:  aft^r  beinp  cut,  all  the  merchantable  pine  timber,  whether 
the  same  be  ^reen  or  dead,  standing  or  fallen,  now  on  such  pine  lands,  with  tlie  excep- 
tion of  5  per  cent  of  said  timber  on  certain  reservations  as  Hereinafter  provided,  to  be 
paid  for  when  the  timber  Ls  cut,  banked,  and  scaled  in  the  manner  herein  provided  for: 
rrovuled.  That  said  T)ine  timber  shall  be  advertised  for  sale  in  Government  sections  or 


groupn  of  not  exceeding  10  sections  in  anv  one  bid,  which  bids  may  be  in  addition  to 
the  separate  bids  by  sections  on  the  same  lands.  The  parties  bidding  shall  accompaD}' 
each  of  said,  etc. 
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Now,  do  you  see  the  object  of  that  ?  It  was  to  throw  the  compe- 
tition open  to  all  classes  of  men  who  wAnt^d  to  log,  small  or  great — 
the  small  individual  logger,  the  ^eat  lumber  company — and  to  get 
as  far  as  possible  the  highest  price  possible  for  tne  Indian.  That 
was  my  object.  I  didn't  care  who  bought  the  land.  I  was  thinking 
about  the  Indians.  I  regarded  them  as  people  for  whom  I  was  the 
trustee.  Now,  you  see  something  there  about  the  standing  or  fallen 
timber.  Great  complaint  had  been  made.  Somewhere  in  some  law 
a  provision  was  made  for  the  cutting  of  what  was  known  as  dead  and 
down  timber.  In  these  pine  sections  sometimes  there  will  be  large 
quantities  of  timber  that  are  dead  or  dying  and  some  down,  and 
unless  cut  worms  will  get  into  the  fallen  timber  or  it  becomes  deteri- 
orated and  ceases  to  be  as  valuable. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  induces  fires  ? 

Judge  Morris.  And  induces  fires.  I  thank  you  for  the  suggestion. 
Now,  under  some  law  or  by  some  regulation  of  somebody,  they  had 
been  letting  out  the  cutting  of  what  was  known  as  dead  and  down 
timber  by  bids,  and  that  had  led  to  scandal.  Everything,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  connection  with  this  Indian  business  leads  to  scandal.  I 
don't  know  why,  but  it  does.  Some  frauds  were  claimed  in  regard 
to  that.  As  I  recollect,  it  was  claimed  that  they  not  onlv  would  go 
in  there  and  cut  what  was  actually  down  but  make  httle  fires  and 
enlarge  the  area  that  was  spoihng  m  that  way,  and  thus  cut  timber 
that  was  about  half  way  between  alive  and  dead — ^injured  at  the 
roots  by  fire.  That  sort  of  thing  was  being  charged.  I  put  in  there 
that  they  should  pay  for  every  stick  of  timber  when  they  bought  it 
on  that  land,  whether  the  same  was  standing  or  fallen,  green  or  dead. 
In  other  words,  when  a  lumberman  took  a  log  to  the  bank  of  a 
stream  and  thought  enough  of  it  to  drive  it  down  the  stream  and 
put  it  into  the  sawmill,  he  had  to  pay  for  it. 

That  was  the  object  of  that  bill.  And  the  object  of  it  was.  as  near 
as  possible,  to  have  these  bids  made  and  sell  all  tne  pine  that  tnere  was 
there,  and  then,  if  reforestration  under  the  5  per  cent  reserve  could 
be  accomplished,  turn  it  over  to  the  Forestry  I)epartment  and  let  it 
be  reforestried.  And  that  was  Mr.  Pinchot's  idea,  and  you  will  find 
in  that  bill  that  regulation  would  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  under  which  that  pine  was  to  be  cut,  it  being  always  under- 
stood between  Mr.  Hitchcock  and  me  that  that  should  be  done  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Forestry  Department.  I  had  conferences 
back  and  forth  with  Mr.  Hitchcock  and  Mr.  Pinchot,  and  that  bill  was 
the  result  of  those  conferences,  all  designed  to  take  care  of  these 
Indians.  I  never  once  thought  of  the  State  law  about  5,000  acres  of 
land.  Now,  how  they  evade  it  I  don't  know.  Possibly,  by  taking 
the  deed^  in  somebody  else's  name  or  the  contracts  in  somebody  else's 
name;  but  under  the  Nelson  law  they  could  do  that,  as  I  understand 
it,  if  they  bought  pine  and  land  together.  But,  to  prevent,  under 
the  Nelson  law,  a  man  bidding  on  a  tract  of  land,  for  timber  and  pine, 
and  timber  and  land,  and  all,  having  the  deed  put  in  somebody  else's 
name,  I  don't  know  any  reason,  but  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  frankly 
and  candidly,  that  when  I  read  that  about  the  5,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
paper  day  before  yesterday,  or  whenever  it  was  I  read  it,  was  the  fijrst 
time  I  ever  dreamed  that  any  such  law  existed,  as  far  as  I  knew  it, 
certainly  in  connection  with  this  business.     That  is  the  truth  of  the 
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matter.  ^Viid  you  may  well  understand  that  a  man  ia  my  position 
may  be  a  little  restless — may  be  a  little  restless  when  such  a  thing  as 
that  comes  up.  I  don't  know  that  anybody  in  the  State  of  Minnesota 
who  knows  me,  would  believe  any  such  thing.  But  some  people 
might  at  least  believe  that  I  had  been  in  collusion  with  the  lumber- 
men. The  Morris  bill  may  have  been  a  compromise  with  the  forestry 
Eeople,  and  it  may  have  been  a  compromise  with  the  park  people; 
ut  there  was  one  set  of  people  that  the  Morris  bill  was  no  compromise 
with,  and  that  was  the  lumber  people.  Under  no  circumstances, 
Mr.  Lumberman,  can  you,  if  I  can  prevent  it,  defraud  these  Indians 
out  of  one  foot  of  their  pine.  That  was  the  object  of  the  Morris  bill — 
the  sealed  bid  and  the  oank  scale. 

Now,  something  was  said  this  morning  by  my  friend  Judge  Burch 
that  there  was  some  interview  with  Mr.  Hitchcock  in  which  he 
insisted  on  the  sealed  bid  and  the  bank  scale  being  embodied  in  the 
bill,  or  being  retained  in  the  bill,  I  don't  know  which.  That  is  abso- 
lutely the  fact.  Mr.  Hitchcock  did  insist  that  the  bank  scale  and  the 
sealed  bid  should  be  retained  in  the  bill.  It  was  understood  between 
him  and  me  that  it  should  be,  but  I  was  the  man  that  suggested  both 
propositions.  Both;  and  he  at  once  said,  ''Why,  there  is  the  way 
that  we  can  probably  prevent  these  frauds.' '  The  primary  object  was 
to  prevent  frauds  by  the  lumbermen.  Now,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say 
about  that  bill.  Unfortunately,  gentlemen,  I  never  can  even  charge 
a  jury  without  being  a  little  emphatic.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was 
my  former  raising,  or  bringing:  up,  or  not;  but  that  is  the  way  it  is. 
I  nope  I  have  made  that  bill  plain.  I  have  had  many  difliculties 
about  that  bill.  That  I  had  some  difliculties  you  can  well  see,  ^ith 
the  Forestry  people,  park  people,  and  lumber  people.  I  could  com- 
promise, without  any  kind  of  danger  of  doing  any  wrong  to  anybody, 
with  the  other  two  oecause  those  lands  belongecl  to  the  Indians,  no 
matter  whether  they  were  park  or  forest  reserve  or  what,  they 
belonged  to  the  Indians.  I  could  compromise  on  that ;  I  could  reserve 
those  out.  I  could  do  that,  but  when  it  came  to  the  lumbermen,  there 
was  no  compromise.  If  you  want  the  land,  pay  for  it.  That  was  the 
proposition.     I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Burch.  Before  you  leave.  Judge  Morris,  I  will  be  very  glad  if 
you  will  remain  a  moment  while  I  address  the  committee.  I  am  here 
lor  the  purpose  of  aiding  this  committee  in  an  investigation  of  all 
matters  relating  to  the  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation  and  collateral 
thereto.  I  am  responsible  for  the  only  thing  upon  this  record  which 
alludes  to  or  calls  attention  to  the  Morris  law.  It  is  perhaps  a  mis- 
fortune that  congressional  acts  are  named  after  the  Representative  or 
Senator  who  introduces  those  acts.  I  understand  exactly  now  from 
Judge  Morris  that  he  assumes  and  is  proud  of  the  name  of  the  Morris 
Act  as  applied  to  this  bill;  and  I  desire  this  committee  to  understand, 
and  all  people,  as  he  does,  my  position  in  this  matter;  namely,  that 
there  was  a  law  which  we  found  upon  the  statute  books  of  Minnesota 
and  which  we  were  informed  was  substantially  evaded  by  a  provision 
in  the  Morris  law.  WTiether  intentional,  or  not  intentional,  was  not 
stated.  We  examined  that  law.  We  examined  the  Morris  Act  in 
connection  with  it  and  had  the  opinion  that  under  the  terms  of  the 
Morris  Act  it  was  possible  for  men  without  obtaining  the  fee  in  the 
land — lumbermen — to  obtain  any  quantity  of  land  which  they  mi^t 
have  struck  off  to  them  with  bids  or  otherwise,  a  part  of  the  real 
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estate  as  the  chairman  had  mentioned,  notA\ithstanding  this  law  of  the 
State  of  iiinnesota  provided  against  the  holding  by  any  corporation 
of  more  than  5,000  acres  of  land.  It  called  for  an  investigation.  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  and  call  the  attention  of  Judge  Moms  to  it,  a 
pamphlet,  the  title  of  which  I  will  read: 

Conference  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  members  of  the  Minnesota 
delegation  in  Congress  to  ascertain  a  better  method  for  the  sale  and  disposal  of  the 
pine  timber  on  Indian  reservations  in  that  State,  January  19  and  23, 1901.  Washington, 
Government  Printing  Office,  1901. 

I  have  partially  read  as  well  as  I  could,  and  it  appears  from  it,  so 
nearly  as  i  can  find,  that  Secretary  Hitchcock  statca,  in  some  manner, 
that  he  did  not  proprse  to  sell  any  more  pine  timber  after  the  Crook- 
ston  sale,  which  Judge  Morris  has  alluded  to,  unless  he  could  sell  it 
under  sealed  bids  and  b\'  bank  scale,  or  something  to  that  e^^ect. 
That  the  Minnesota  delegation,  or  a  portion  of  it,  of  which  Judge 
Morris  appears  from  this  to  have  been  one,  Francis  Marion  Eddy,  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  another  district,  embracing  these  Wnite 
Earth  lands,  was  another,  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  and  others,  who  were  present — thcv  are  stated  here — appeared 
there.  Mr.  Eddy,  for  a  while,  acted  as  cfiief  spokesman  for  tne  dele- 
gation, or  at  least  largely  so,  and  suggested  this  one  particular  matter 
to  which  I  refer.  It  was  considered  and  stated — now  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  comment  upon  it  further,  except  this 

Judge  Morris.  Does  the  record  show  that  I  was  present  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes,  sir;  it  certainly  does,  and  that  \^ou  took  a  very, 
active  part  in  it.  Every  word  of  it  is  there.  This  matter  that  you 
speak  of,  two  of  these  matters  of  which  you  speak  appear  to  have 
emanated  from  Secretary  Hitchcock  and  one  or  them  to  have  ema- 
nated from  Francis  Marion  Eddy,  then  a  Member  of  Congress. 
According  to  this  conference,  the  bill,  1  should  judge  from  the  Fatter 
part  of  it— I  have  only  hastily  glanced  it  over — was  to  be  drawn  by 
you  and  seems  to  have  been.  This  pamphlet  I  shall  ofrer  to  the  com- 
mittee for  their  consideration,  and  1  o'^'er  it  first  for  yours. 

Judge  Morris.  Well,  I  haven't  seen  the  pamphlet,  gentlemen,  and 
Judge  Burch  states  there  was  no  mention  of  such  a  law  at  that  time. 

]^.  BuRCH.  Oh,  no;  not  the  Minnesota  law — no  mention  of  the 
Minnesota  law. 

Judge  Morris.  That  is  wliat  I  said. 

Mr.  nuRCH.  I  say  that  the  provision  that  does  seem  to  vitiate  the 
Minnesota  law  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Eddv — that  is,  in  the  consider- 
ation  of  what  should  ^2:0  into  this  bill  which  you  term  the  *' Morris" 
Act.     Thev  were  considering:  you  were  considering 

Judge  AfoRRis.  Did  anybody  suggest  that  the  State  law  sliould  be 
evaded? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No;  not  that  I  know  of.  They  would  not  be  Hkely  to 
do  that.  If  they  had  such  designs,  thev  would  not  be  likely  to  do 
that.  There  was  no  such  suggestion.  Kobodv  said  it  would  possibly 
violate  a  law  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  1  presume  you  were  as 
just  stated 

Judge  Morris.  That  is  exactly  what  I  was  saying. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  The  point  I  make,  however,  is  that  it  does  have  that 
eflFect,  and  somebody  might  have  been  deceived.  You,  perhaps, 
might  have  been  deceived  from  that  very  fact ;  but  it  is  in  there,  nevei> 
th^ess. 
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Judge  Morris.  All  I  have  to  say  about  that,  gentlemen,  now,  is 
that  if  it  has  any  such  effect,  which  I  don't  now  know  about — I  can 
not  sav  whether  it  has  such  an  effect  or  not — I  haven't  examined  that 
State  law,  you  understand.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  never  remember 
that  it  was  ever  suggested  at  any  conference  at  wliich  I  was  present 
either  vnth  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  with  any  other  person,  that 
any  State  law  might  be  evaded.  I  don't  remember  that  when  I  was 
present  anywhere  any  mention  was  ever  made  of  any  such  State  law. 
Now,  I  say  that  I  don't  now  remember,  and  I  think  my  memory  is 
pretty  good.  And  as  to  this,  this  conference  was  held  after  I  had  had 
many  talks  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  suppose,  because  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  got  the  sealed-bid  idea  from  me,  and  I  got  it 
from  a  gentleman  friend  of  mine  in  Duluth.  I  don't  claim  any  origi- 
nality about  that  either,  and  I  got  the  bank-scale  idea  from  some  other 
man  who  knew  about  it.  I  suggested  both  of  them  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  They  appear,  Judge  Morris — I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  this — they  appear  there  to  have  been  suggested  bjr  somebody 
as  coming  from  the  Menomonie  plan  that  had  c^n  previously  used 
in  Wisconsin. 

Judge  Morris.  Possibly  so;  I  don't  know.  I  know  that  the  idea 
of  sealed  bids  was  suggested  to  me  by  a  friend  of  mine  in  Duluth,  and 
who  this  other  idea  of  the  bank  scale  I  don't  know;  but  I  do  know 
that  I  am  the  author  of  both  of  those  things  in  that  bill,  and  I  know 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  put  in  that  bill,  and  I  know  I  had  repeated 
conferences  with  Secretary  Hitchcock;  and  I  know,  further,  that  it  was 
suggested  to  me  to  strike  out  the  sealed-bid  proposition  and  that  Mr. 
Hitchcock  stood  with  me  and  I  stood  with  him,  nolding  that  it  should 
never  go  out.  I  have  some  pride  in  the  estimate  that  Secretaiy 
Hitchcock  had  for  my  idea,  some  pride  in  that;  and  the  only  way  Ke 
ever  got  acquainted  with  me  was  through  that  bill. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  have  this  to  say  still  further.  I  absolutely  and 
totally  decline  and  challenge  the  statement,  and  challenge  the  record 
to  that  efFect,  that  I  have  called  at  any  time  the  bona  fides  of  Judge 
MorrLs,  in  the  passage  of  that  bill,  into  question — ^before  tliis  commit- 
tee or  elsewhere — that  I  have  done  so  by  inference  or  otherwise.  The 
biU  bore  his  name.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  be  brought 
into  it.  I  now  absolve  Judge  Morris  from  this  particular  feature  of 
the  bill,  which  seems  bv  that  conference  to  have  been  proposed  by 
one  Francis  Marion  Eddy,  a  representative  here. 

Judge  Morris.  What  Is  the  feature  that  you  think  was  proposed  br 
Mr.  Eddy?     I  don't  quite  understand  what  the  feature  is. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Well,  that  whole  subject  is  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  substance  is,  as  the  committee  understands  it, 
that  it  in  effect  declares  that  growing  trees  are  not  real  estate. 

Judge  Morris.  1  don't  remember  Knowing  about  that. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  the  root  of  the  whole  trouble. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  absolve  Judge  Morris  from  that.  Apparentlv  that 
feature  was  proposed,  as  appears  from  this  conference,  by  Mr.TEddy, 
but  it  went  into  the  bill ;  it  was  passed  as  a  part  of  the  act.  "Whether 
Judge  Morris  introduced  it  or  not,  in  taking  charge,  in  framing  the 
act  and  putting  it  through,  that  is  entirelj  another  question,  ft 
never  was  mentioned,  I  say,  in  connection  with  this  committee,  except 
that  the  act  bore  his  name. 
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Judge  Morris.  The  act  bore  my  name  and  I  am  entirely  responsible 
for  it. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Well,  Mr.  Eddy  seems  in  this  conference  to  have  pro- 
posed— the  conference  is  here;  take  the  report  of  it. 

Judge  Morris.  I  haven't  read  this.     I  wish  1  could. 

Mr.  IBurch.  You  may  take  it  and  appear  again  before  the  commit- 
tee and  take  any  action  you  choose.  I  shall  offer  that  to  this  com- 
mittee as  a  part  of  the  showing  of  this  committee. 

Judge  Morris.  Wliy,  gentlemen,  I  havenH  appeared  here — I  didn't 
have  any  idea  that  I  had  appeared  to  be  here— with  a  desu-e  to  receive 
absolution  from  anybody.  I  hope  you  will  disabuse  your  minds  of 
that  right  away.  I  am  not  here  to  be  absolved  by  anybody.  I  am 
here  to  stand  on  my  own  public  record.  I  am  proud  of  my  public 
record  and  I  think  my  constituents  are  proud  of  my  public  record.  I 
have  no  apologies  to  make  and  I  need  no  absolution. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  Neither  do  I.     Neither  have  I  any  apologies  to  make. 

Judge  Morris.  That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  it.  Now,  I  haven't 
said  that  Judge  Burch  has  charged  me  with  anything,  but  I  do  say  that 
somebody  might  suppose,  from  the  statement,  that  I  had  introduced 
a  bill  which  enabled  tne  lumbermen  to  evade  the  State  law;  that  I  had 
been  engaged  in  the  business  of  helping  somebody  to  evade  the  law. 
I  am  here  simply  to  explain  to  tnis  committee  how  that  bill  was 

Eassed.  Now,  1  don't  remember  the  exact  details  of  this  conference, 
ut  I  know  that  I  am  responsible,  and  I  stand  here  responsible.  1 
don't  want  to  avoid  any  pubUc  responsibilitv.  I  am  responsible  for 
«very  Une  of  the  Morris  bill.  Jt  was  made  after  repeated  conferences 
with  the  Forestry  Department,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
with  the  members  of  the  delegation,  with  anybody  that  could  give  me 
-any  information  that  would  help,  as  I  thought,  in  making  a  fair  and 
just  bill,  and  provides  that  the  land  shall  be  sold  by  section  and  small 

}>arcels  first,  and  larger  parcels  afterwards.  If  that  law  enabled  the 
umbermen  to  evade  the  State  law,  I  never  had  any  suggestion  of  it 
before,  that  I  know  of.  Now  I  may  be  mistaken  about  that,  but  I 
don't  remember  ever  having  had  any  suggestion  of  it;  never.  You 
have  only  tliis  one  copy  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  I  have  but  that  one  copy;  I  am  sorry. 

(Tuesday  a.  m.,  January  30,  11.30.) 

Henry  Birkett,  sworn  by  Mr.  Graham,  testified  as  follows : 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  please? — A.  Henry  Birkett. 

Q.  Where  do  you  Uve,  Mr.  Birkett  ? — A.  At  Mahnomen,  Minn. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  Minneapohs  ? — A.  250  miles  northwest. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  Uved  there  ? — A.  I  think  I  went  there  first 
in  the  summer  of  1905,  wliich  was  the  time  the  **Soo"  road  was  build- 
ing through  there,  before  the  track  was  laid  quite  to  Mahnomen. 

Q.  Where  did  you  Uve  prior  to  that  ? — A.  Austin,  Minn. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  occupation? — A.  Banking. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  banking  business  ? — A.  Well.  I 
was  connected  with  the  Austin  National  Bank  for  a  time,  but — lately, 
since  I  went  to  the  Reservation. 
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Q.  Wliat  I  meant  was,  how  much  of  your  life  you  had  spent  m  the 
banking  business  anywhere.  Has  it  been  your  life  work? — A.  Ten 
or  12  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  bank  with  which  you  are  at  present 
connected? — A.  First  National  Bank  of  Mahnomen. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  are  you  connected  with  it  ? — A.  I  am  president 
of  the  bank. 

Q.  And  have  been  for  how  long  ? — ^A.  Since  it  was  organized. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  busmess  interests  than  me  banking 
interest  ? — A.  No,  not  specially. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch: 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  Mahnonaen  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  the  summer 
of  1905,  if  I  remember  correctly.  It  was  when  the  **Soo"  road  was 
building  through  there. 

Q.  W  as  it  then  in  Norman  or  Mahnomen  County  ? — A.  Norman. 

Q.  Wlien  was  Mahnomen  County  organized  ? — A.  Well,  this  would 
be  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  I  think  in  about  two  years  after  I  w^ent 
there. 

Q.  After  that  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  1907  ? — A.  Well,  I  would  think  so,  still  I  am  not  positive. 
No;  it  must  have  been  1906,  because  the  elections  would  come  in  the 
even  years. 

Q.  In  the  year  of  1906.  They  had  been  oi^anized  so  they  had  an 
election,  you  think  ? — A.  I  am  not  sure  about  it.     I  think  it  was  1906. 

Q.  How  much  w^hite  nopulation  did  it  have  in  the  16  townsliips 
then,  if  you  know? — A.  Not  absolutely;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Approximately,  if  you  know? — A.  Well,  I  couldn't  state. 

Q.  Have  you  any  sort  of  idea  ? — A.  Why,  there  might  be  2,000, 
there  might  be  3,000;  I  sould  say  between  1,500  and  3^000. 

Q.  At  that  time  or  now? — A.  At  that  time.  Possibly  I  am  too 
large. 

Q.  How  many  Indian  population  did  it  have  then? — A.  On  the 
reservation  or  in  the  county  ? 

Q.  In  the  (county. — A.  Well,  I  tlunk  there  was  possibly  twice  as 
many  Indians  as  tliero  was  white,  perhaps  more. ' 

Q.  When  the  election  occurred,  were  any  Indians,  that  is  mixed 
bloods,  elected  to  county  offices  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  -f — A.  John  AV.  Carl  was  elected  county  auditor  and 
Fairbanks,  of  Beaulieu,  Selim  Fairbanks,  was  elected  county  conunis- 
sioner,  one  of  the  commissionei*s. 

Q.  Is  that  all? — A.  I  don't  knowof  any  othere.  There  might  have 
been. 

Q.  At  the  elections  since  that  time,  have  any  been  elected?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  The  present  county  board  have  one  member. 

Q.  Wliat  is  the  county  board? — A.  County  commissioners. 

Q.  You  are  governed  by  commissioners  instead  of  township  supe^ 
visors?- -A.  No,  sir;  but  in  Mimiesota  all  counties  have  a  boaru  of 
county  commissioners. 

Q.  IIow  many  does  it  consist  of  ? — A.  Five. 

Q.  And  one  of  them  was  a  mixed  blood  ?^— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  office  was  filled  by  mixed  bloods? — A.  The  clerk  of 
the  courts. 
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Q.  Did  he  have  much  Indian  blood? — A.  Yes;  I  should  think 
pretty  near  half  breed. 

Q.  And  what  was  his  name  < — ^A.  Bowman. 

Q.  Well  in  the  subsequent  elections,  still  have  any  Indians  or  mixed 
bloods  been  elected! — ^A.  Bowman  is  still  clerk  of  the' court  at  the 
present  time. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  pure-blood  Indian — :that  is,  a  full- 
blood  Indian  as  they  call  it,  being  elected  to  a  county  office  there? — 
A.  I  think  not.  sir. 

Q.  There  are  a  great  many  of  them  in  Mahnomen  County,  are  there 
not — supposed  to  be  ? — ^A.  Well,  they  are  not 

Q.  From  your  point  of  view — perhaps  we  would  better  waive 
that — perhaps  you  would  not  thinK  there  are  any  pure  bloods  up 
there,  would  you  ? — ^A.  I  think  tliere  are  very  few  indeed. 

Q.  Now,  at  the  time  you  were  there — in  1905,  you  say? — ^A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  You  were  very  much  desirous  of  having  the  reservation  thrown 
open  to  sale  and  settlement,  were  you  not  ?— A.  I  think  we  all  were. 

Q.  Among  others,  3^ou  sought  means  of  bringing  that  purpose  about, 
did  you  not  ?  You  took  an  active  part  in  bringing  legislation  about 
of  that  nature  ? — ^A.  Not  any  more  than  others,  I  think. 

Q.  No;  but  they  all  did  take  active  part,  didn't  they  ? — ^A.Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  the  wliite  residents  of  Mahnomen  County — A.  Well,  .1 
think  the  mixed  bloods  were  fully  as  active;  the  Indians  were  fully 
as  active  as  tlie  whites,  I  think. 

Q.  Yes.  Did  you  have  public  meetings  for  that  purpose  ? —  .  Yes; 
I  think  there  were  some.     I  would  not  be  sure. 

Q.  Did  you  take  part  in  those? — A.  I  think  most  likely  I  did.  I 
don't  remember  now,  but  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  In  the  fall  of  1905  were  you  elected  or  appointed  a  delegate  to 
go  to  Washington  for  that  purpose  ? — ^A.  Not  in  the  fall,  I  think. 

Q.  Wlien?  State  when. — A.  I  think  it  was  along  somewhere  in 
January,  I  think. 

Q.  T'liat  would  be  January  of  1006? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Was  that  at  a  public  meeting? — A.  I  think  that  was  done 
through  the  commercial  club,  I  think.  There  might  have  been  a 
pubhc  meeting. 

Q.  The  commercial  club  of  Mahnomen? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  possi- 
bly with  the  other  commercial  clubs. 

Q.  The  Commercial  Club  of  Mahnomen  is  devised  for  the  advance- 
ment— a  club  devoted  to  the  progress  of  that  town  and  region,  is  it 
not? — A.  Yes;  the  same  as  commercial  clubs  usually  are,  1  think. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  Mahnomen;  what  was  it  at  that 
time? — ^A.  Well,  really  I  don't  know.  It  would  be  guesswork — 
three  to  five  hundred,  I  should  think. 

O.  Can  you  tell  about  what  the  membership  of  the  Commercial 
Club  at  Mahnomen  at  that  time  was  ? — A.  No ;  but  I  think  at  that 
time  everj"  business  man  in  town  was  a  member. 

Q.  They  still  are,  are  they  not? — A.  They  don't  take — I  don't 
think  there  is  quite  as  much  interest  as  at  fii*st. 

Q.  Well,  it  had  twenty  or  twenty-five  members  at  that  time? — 
A.  More  than  that. 

Q.  Were  funds  raised  to  defray  your  expenses  as  a  delegate  to 
Washington? — ^A.  Yes;  there  were. 
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Q.  To  what  extent  ?— A.  That  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Why  not?— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  were  funds  turned  over  to  you  for  that  purpose  ? — ^A.  Yes, 

BIT. 

Q.  Well,  tnen,  to  what  extent? — ^A.  I  couldn't  say  exactly.  They 
were  turned  over  at  different  times. 

Q.  Well,  approximately  ? — ^A.  It  might  have  been  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $1,000.     This  is  entirely  guesswork. 

Q.  Didn't  it  reach  $3,000? — A.  No,  sir;  no,  sir. 

Q.  It  didn't  reach  $2,000? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  quite  sure  it  did  not. 

Q.  I  mean,  now,  in  the  first  instance,  and  later  on  when  you  were 
tlirough;  altogether  it  aggregated,  you  think,  no  more  than  $1,000?— 
A.  I  couldn't  say.  I  think  81,000  would  be  nearer  than  anything 
else  I  can  say  just  now. 

Q.  What  preparations  other  than  that  did  you  make  for  going  to 
Washington ;  that  is,  in  seeing  people  around  tne  country  ? — ^A.  None 
that  I  know  of  now.  I  liad  been  at  Crookston  previous  to  that  with 
the  committee  sent  to  interview  our  Congressman. 

Q.  Steenerson? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  see  indi\nduals,  or  attempt  to  see  individuals  in 
the  State,  or  at  Mahnomen  either,  on  the  subject  matter  of  your 
visit  ?— A.  I  don't  remember  now. 

Q.  Did  you  attempt  to  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  that  I  did. 

Q.  [Handing  witness  paper.]  Is  that  your  signature  [marked 
ExhiWt  47]  ?— A.  It  looks  like  it,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  that  ? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  In  this  connection  I  will  file,  or-read  into  the  record  the — per- 
"haps  both — the  following  letter: 

Burch's  Exhibft  No.  47. 

Mahnomen  State  Bank. 
Mahnomen,  Minn.,  February  /,  190S, 
Mr.  Simon  Michelet, 

White  Earth,  Minn. 

Dear  Sir:  Kindly  let  me  know  when  I  can  arrange  a  meeting  with  you  to  talk  o\*er 
the  advisability  of  goin^  to  Washin^^ton  to  try  to  secure  t)ie  paaaage  of  legislation  giving 
the  mixed  blotxls  their  deeds.  You  can  fix  any  day  that  you  will  be  at  leisure,  so  that 
we  ciin  have  an  extended  talk. 

Thanking  you  for  an  early  reply,  I  am. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Henrt  Birkett. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Simon  Michelet  ? — A.  I  have  no  recollection.    I  have 
no  recollection. 
Q.  You  have  heard  me  read  that  letter.     You  don't  know  whether 

Jrou  saw  Jiim  or  not? — A.  I  do  not.  I  have  no  recoUection  of  thit 
etter.  Still,  that  is  my  signature  to  it.  I  am  very  sure  I  didn't 
write  it. 

Q.  You  signed  it  ? — A.  I  Iiave  not  a  doubt  that  is  my  signature. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  seek  an  interview  \\'ith  Mr.  Michelet  i — A.  I  have  no 
recollection  whatever  of  seeking  an  interview  yrith.  Mr.  Michelet,  still 
I  may  liave. 

Q.  You  may  have  I — A.  I  may  have. 

Q.  Is  your  recollection  pretty  good,  Mr.  Birkettt — ^A.  In  some 
things;  it  is:  yes,  sir. 
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O.  Well,  can  you  tell  me,  then,  what  you  did  with  the  thousand 
dollars  that  waa  raised  to  send  you  to  Washington?  Please  tell  me 
in  detail  what  you  did  with  that  thousand  dollars  ? — A.  I  can  not  tell 
you  in  detail. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  of  it  to  anybody  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  outside  of  the  mere  expenses? — A.  No;  not  outside  of 
the  expenses  that  was  incurred  down  there. 

Q.  vVhen  I  speak  of  expenses,  Mr.  Birkett,  I  mean  legitimate  ex- 
penses, such  as  hotel  bills,  traveling,  laundry,  and  things  like  that 
that  a  gentleman  would  have  going  upon  such  a  mission.  Outside  of 
that,  did  you  pay  any  money  to  anybody  in  Washington? — A.  Yes; 
I  did. 

Q.  To  whom  ? — ^A.  I  paid  part  of  the  expenses 

Q.  No^  not  about  tne  expenses.  I  am  not  speaking  of  ex- 
penses.— ^A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  recollection  of  paying  anybody 
anythii^  except  my  expenses  and  part  of  anotlier  man's  expenses. 

Q.  Wno  was  the  other  man  ? — ^A.  Col.  Bernard. 

Q.  He  is  the  man  Bernard  who  edited  the  Cass  Lake  Voice  at  one 
time,  and  he  held  some  position  in  Washington,  didn't  he? — A.  I 
don't  think  he  had.     I  dian't  know  he  had. 

Q.  Where  did  you  stay  in  Washington? — A.  I  stayed  at  the 
National  Hotel. 

Q.  What  was  his  business  there,  ostensibly? — A.  I  couldn't  say. 

S.  Anything  about  the  Capitol  ?  Did  he  have  any  position  appar- 
y  about  the  Capitol? — ^A.  I  don't  thuik  he  did.  I  think  he  was 
down  there  in  the  interest  of  the  forest  reserve  or — no,  for  swamp 
lands  or  something  of  that  kind,  but  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Graham.  Why  were  his  expenses  paid  out  of  the  Indian  funds  ? 

The  Witness.  What  expenses  i 

Mr.  Graham.  This  gentleman  you  mention,  Col.  Bernard  ? 

The  Witness.  That  wasn't  paid  out  of  the  Indian  fund.  This  was 
a  fund  raised  by  the  Commercial  Club  that  sent  me  down  there — the 
business  men. 

Mr.  Graham.  Oh,  I  misunderstood. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Not  out  of  the  Indian  funds.  No,  he  is  not  an  officer 
at  all. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  am  glad  I  asked,  because  I  misunderstood. 
Mr.  Burch: 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Birkett,  how  much  of  this  money  went  for  your  ex- 
penses and  how  much  for  Bernard  ? — A.  Well,  I  couldn't  tell  exactly, 
Mr.  Burch. 

Q.  Now,  in  fact,  didn't  you  pay  the  most  of  your  money,  outside  of 
vour  bare  expenses,  to  Bernard  for  use  among  other  people,  to  your 
Knowledge?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  him? — A.  Pay  whom? 

Q.  Bernard? — A.  1  should  think  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of 
two  or  three  hxmdred  dollars.     This  is  guesswork. 

Q.  WTiat  did  he  do  for  it? — A.  Well,  I  was  not  acquainted  in 
Washington;  for  one  thing,  he  introduced  me  to  parties.  I  was 
Eu^auainted  with  the  Member  from  Minnesota,  but  not  outside  of  that. 

Q.  What  parties  did  he  introduce  you  to? — A.  Congressmen  and 
Senators. 
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Q.  You  paid  him,  then,  for  introductions  1 — A.  No,  sir.  He  was 
simply  there  and  could  be  of  service  to  me  in  getting  acquainted 
with  those  people. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  the  names  of  any  of  themf — ^A.  No,  of 
the 

Q.  Members  of  Congress  that  he  knewl — A.  I  think  he  knew— I 
knew  the  Member  of  Congress  from  the  first  district  because  I  had 
lived  there. 

Q.  Oh;  it  was  Minnesota  Congressmen! — ^A.  Ifinnesota  Congress- 
men. I  think  I  was  only  acquainted  with  two  of  our  Minnesota 
Congressmen. 

Q.  It  was  not  for  Congressmen,  generally? — A.  No,  not  generally. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  not  this  man  Bernard  a  profes- 
sional lobbyist  in  Washington  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  never  met  the 
man  until  1  got  there,  and  never  knew  anything  of  him. 

Q.  Neverneardanythingof  himsince?— A.  Well,  nothing  specially. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  him? — A.  I  think  I  met  him  m  Senator 
Clapp's  office. 

Q.  Who  introduced  you  to  him? — A.  I. couldn't  tell  you  that.  It 
may  have  been  the  secretary,  or  it  may  have  been  Senator  Clapp. 

Q.  Who  was  the  secretary  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Richardson. 

Q.  Of  Senator  Clapp  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  one  who  was  afterwards  attorney  here  ? — A.  He  was 
an  attorney  afterwards. 

Q.  For  the  Chippewa  Indians  ?  Was  there  one  Fred  Johnson  there 
at  that  time? — A.  A  newspaper  man? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  office? — A.  No;  I  think  he  had  an  office  down  town. 

Q.  Well,  now,  did  you  have  reason  to  call  for  more  funds  after  you 
got  there,  from  your  people  back  at  home  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  send  telegrams  for  more  funds,  and  speak  of  people 
being  hungry,  in  tlie  telegrams,  down  there? — A.  I  couldn't  say  that 
I  did. 

Q.  You  are  sure? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  don't  remem- 
ber. 

Q.  You  are  not  sure  ? — A.  I  can  not  remember. 

Q.  You  simply  don't  remember? — ^A.  No;  I  don't. 

Q.  You  don  t  remember  sending  telegrams  saying  these  people  are 
hungry,  and  I  must  have  some  funds  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  anybody  in  Malmomen  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  your  best  recollection  as  to  whether  you  paid  any 
money  for  infkienco  or  legislation  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not? — A.  I  did  not.  I  have  no  recollection 
whatever. 

Q.  Whose  idea  was  it  to  have  these  mixed  bloods  emancipated^ 
A.  A  general  idea,  I  tliink,  on  the  reservation. 

Q.  You  don't  claim  any  originahty  for  that? — A.  Not  any  more 
than  anybody  else. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  Gus  Benuheu  down  there  that  winter? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Thomas  Shevlin  there  ? — A.  I  didn't  see  him. 

Q.  You  (li(hi't  see  liim? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  no  conforenco  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  meet  with  Mr.  Beaulieu  and  others  in  the  consideration 
of  what  l^islation  should  be  had  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  Where? — A.  It  may  have  been  at  the  hotel.  I  think  it  was 
probably,  though,  in  Senator  Clapp'e  office. 

Q.  Who  was  present  ? — A.  I  couldn^t  say. 

Q.  Search  your  recollection  now,  Mr.  Birkett,  see  if  you  can  not 
say.  Try  and  recollect. — A.  My  best  recollection  would  be  that  there 
wae  nobody  present  except,  perhapS;  the  Senator  and  his  office  force, 
and  Mr.  Beaulieu  and  myself.  Still  there  may  have  been  others  there. 
It  was  not  secret. 

Q.  Mr.  Fairbanks  there  ? — A.  Ben  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  never  met  him  there  that  I  know  of.  He  may  have 
been  there;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Beaulieu  have  a  plan  for  permitting  the  Indians  to  sell 
their  timber  or  lands ;  did  he  have  a  plan  or  propose  a  plan  of  legisla- 
tion?— A.  Well,  there  was  a  great  many  different  plans  proposed. 

Q.  Did  he? — A.  I  could  not  say  that  he  did. 

Q.  Why  can't  you  say? — A.  I  don't  know.     I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  of  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  good.  That  is  satisfactory^.  You  don't  know,  then, 
about  his  suggesting  a  plan  for  a  commission  to  be  authorized  by  law 
and  to  pass  upon  the  competency  or  incompetency  of  the  Indians? — 
A.  I  never  heard  of  that  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  propose  this  adult  mixed-blood  plan  ? — A.  I  think  the 
original  plan  was  to  remove  all  restrictions. 

S.  Who  proposed  that  ? 
r.  Graham.  Full  bloods  and  mixed  bloods  ? 

Q.  I  am  only  giving  his  answer:  *'I  think  the  original  plan  was  to 
remove  all  restrictions." 

Mr.  Graham.  Develop  the  answer,  if  you  please. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  all  Indians  on  the  reservation  ? — A.  All 
the  Indians  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation. 

Q.  Men,  women,  and  children  ? — A.  Well,  no.  Well,  I  guess  chil- 
dren was  to  be  put  on  the  same  basis  as  white  men.  That  was  the 
first  thing,  so  that  the  State  law  would  take  care  of  that,  place  the 
Indians,  mixed  and  full  bloods,  in  the  same  position  as  white  i)eople. 
I  think  that  was  the  substance  of  it. 

Q.  Who  proposed  that  plan  ? — A.  Well,  it  was  the  idea  of  a  number 
of  people  before  I  left  Mannomen;  that  was  what  we  wanted.  I  can 
not  say  positively  who  proposed  it.     I  was  favorable  to  it. 

Q.  You  were  their  onlv  representative  ? — A.  Well,  the  matter  was 
talked  over  before  I  left  Mahnomen. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  must  have  proposed  it  down  there  ? — A.  I  think 
I  did  down  there. 

Q.  You  afterwards  receded  upon  the  principle  that  part  of  a  loaf 
was  better  than  no  loaf  at  all  ? — A.  Well,  it  was  not  my  wish  that  it 
should  go  that  way. 

Q.  Which  way?— A.  The  way  it  did. 

Q.  You  wanted  them  all  emancipated '( — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes.  Then  this  plan  was  a  plan  that  you  proposed,  that  all 
should  be  emancipated? — A.  I  don't  know  that  1  was  the  original 
proposer  of  it.     I  favored  it. 

Q.  I  mean  proposed  it  there? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 
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Q.  Why  ? — A.  ^  Well.  I  don't  know.  There  was  so  much  talk  about 
these  things  it  would  oe  hard  for  me  to  say  I  proposed  it  there. 

Q.  Who  proposed  this  amended  plan  of  the  mixed  bloods,  adult 
mixed  bloods  ?— A.  I  think  that  came  from  the  department,  the  In- 
dian Department. 

Q.  From  whom  ? — ^A.  Well,  it  came  to  me  that  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment would  not  oppose  it;  would  not  oppose  this  bill. 

Q.  Would  not  oppose  this  bill? — A.  Allowing  the  adult  mixed 
bloods  to  sell. 

Q.  Were  you  present  there  when  a  letter  from  Representative 
Steenerson — Who  is  J.  E.  Beum?  Do  you  know  him? — ^A.  J.  E. 
Beum  was  a  lawyer,  practicing  law  in  Mahnomen. 

Q.  Were  you  present  the  otner  day  when  there  was  read  into  the 
record  a  letter  from  Representative  Steenerson  to  J.  E.  Beum  ? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  if  that  letter  stated  that  the  Indian  Department  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  were  opposed  to  the  matter,  as  you  state, 
the  statement  in  that  letter  would  be  untrue,  would  it  ? — ^A.  Well,  I 
couldn't  say  it  was  untrue,  because  I  did  not  talk  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs. 

Q.  Nor  the  Secretary  ? — ^A.  Nor  the  Secretary  at  that  time. 

Q.  But  you  say  it  did  come  to  you  up  there  that  if  it  was  confined 
to  the  adult  mixed  bloods,  they  would  not  oppose  it — the  Indian 
Bureau  'i — A.  In  Washington  ? 

Q.  Ye^. — A.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  the  idea  that  was  generally  preva- 
lent there. 

Q.  Where  ?  In  Senator  Clapp's  office,  or  around  the  Capitol,  or 
every  where  ?—rA.  In  Senator  Clapp's  office;  I  may  have  said  so  to 
Mr.  Steenerson;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  a  little  more  about  Col.  Bernard.  He  is 
dead,  isn't  he? — ^A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  Was  he  a  convivial  person  ? — ^A.  Very. 

Q.  Very?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  employ  him  on  that  account  ? — ^A.  Why 

Q.  I  assume  that  you  are  not  one;  you  are  not  a  convivial  person; 
you  don't  drink? — A.  Not  particularly. 

Q.  Did  you  employ  him  oecause  he  was  a  good  mixer,  a  convivial 
sort  of  person? — A.  Wliy,  I  presume  that  might  be  the  reason. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  that  he  wanted  any  of  this  money  for  any- 
body else  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  I  say  this  '^  anybody  else,"  I  don't  mean  anybody 
about  Senator  Clapp's  office,  but  I  mean  outside;  absolutely  out8ide.-r 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don  t  think  he  ever  did. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  tell  vou  that  it  was  a  custom  to  make  use  of  monev 
m  any  of  the^e  affairs  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  did  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 
Q.  Wliat  did  you  do  with  the  other  $700  or  more,  or  thereabouts?— 
A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  it  was  just  that  amount;  but  as  near  as  I 

can  remember 

Q.  Wliat  did  you  do  with  it  ? — A.  Well,  I  made  two  trips  to  Wash- 
ington; and  I  was  there,  I  was  away  from  home  in  the  vicinity  o{ 
three  montlLs. 

Well,  that  was  reasonable,  then.     I  don't  see  any  fault  to  find 
that.     Have  you  been  engaged  in  banking  all  tlus  time  that  you 
een  in  Mahnomen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Have  you  dealt  in  mortgages  or  purchases  by  deed  of  these 
reservation  lands  ? — A.  To  a  very  limitea  extent  in  purchasing  land* 
I  think  my  cashier  or  myself  have  bought  two  80-acre  tracts. 

Q.  What  about  the  loaning  or  mortgage  proposition  ?— A.  That 
is  our  business;  we  loan. 

Q.  How  many  loans  have  vou  made  in  the  aggregate  on  Indian 
lands,  to  the  Indians  ? — ^A.  On,  a  good  many. 

Q.  Can  you  give  approximately  any  idea  about  that  ? — ^A.  I  have 
no  idea. 

Q.  What  rate  of  interest  did  you  charge  ? — ^A.  Ten  per  cent. 

Q.  Did  you  loan  them  from  parties  or  from  the  bank  ?— A.  Well, 
now,  I  think  that  we  loaned  entirely.  I  would  not  be  positive  about 
this.  We  sold  some  of  the  mortgages j  I  think  we  aid;  I  think  I 
made  a  few  loans  for  other  parties,  possibly  not  in  their  names. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  was  the  maximum  rate  allowed  by  law  in  this 
State  1 

The  Witness.  Ten  per  cent. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  what  is  the  lawful  rate  ? 

The  Witness.  Six  per  cent.  That  is  the  legal  rate  where  thereis 
no  consideration. 

Mr.  Graham.  Where  no  interest  is  named  ? 

The  Witness.  Six  per  cent. 

Mr.  Graham.  But  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  ? 

The  Witness.  Not  to  exceed  10  per  cent. 

Q.  Was  this  a  national  bank  ? — ^A.  It  is  now. 

Q.  It  was  not  then  ? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  So  that  the  bank  as  a  bank  could  loan  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  your  banks  under  the  Minnesota  State  law,  other  than  sav- 
ings banks,  allowed  to  loan  money  on  real  estate  ^— A.  I  think  so. 
The  examiner  never  made  any  objections. 

Q.  He  knew  of  it  ? — ^A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  made  no  objections  ? — A.  The  national  bank  law  to-day — 
we  nave  five  calls,  at  least  five  calls  a  year,  at  the  present  time,  from 
the  Comptroller  of  Currency,  and  we  attach  a  sheet  to  that  showing 
the  name,  the  time  the  paper  was  taken,  the  amount,  and  the  valua- 
tion, besides  two  examinations. 

Q.  You  mean  of  the  individual? — ^A.  The  individual  we  loan  to; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  don't  loan  money  on  real  estate  and  report  it  to  the 
Comptroller  of  Currency? — A.   les,  sir;  we  do. 

Q.  What  J— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  report  it  as  loans,  do  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  something 
I  am  doing  right  up  to  date,  so  1  know  all  Ubout  that. 

Q.  Were  you  doing  this  business  for  others  or  for  yourself  ? — ^A. 
Very  largely  for  myself. 

Q.  For  yourself,  personally,  or  for  the  bank  ? — ^A.  Well,  the  bank 
virtually  belongs  to  the  family. 

Q.  It  is  a  close  corporation  ? — A.  Not  entirely. 

Q.  Well,  no  matter  about  that.  I  don't  care  about  that.  Now, 
there  was  no  commission  outside  of  the  regular  loan  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anv  waj  of  obtaining  anything  more  than  the 
regular  10  per  cent  ?— A.  We  have  at  times.  We  cnarge  a  man  for 
making  out  the  papers. 

Q.  How  much  ?— A. .  Never  to  exceed  in  any  case  $10.  I  had  to 
employ  a  cashier 
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Q.  Well,  never  mind  that.  That  is  a  sufficient  answer;  did  you 
charge  outside  of  that  any  commission  for  making  the  loans?— -A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Never? — A.  I  don^t  reme'mber  of  a  case — excuse  me.  If  I  did, 
it  was  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  and  for  an  outsider,  but  I  have  no 
recollection  of  any  case  now. 

Q.  tlust  a  straight  10  per  cent  mortgage,  eh? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Payable  semiannually? — A.  Some  of  them,  and  some  of  them 
annually. 

Q.  In  gold  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Gold  coin  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  \^Tiy? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  It  was  a  matter  of  form  that 
banks  used  here,  that  is  all,  some  of  the  banks. 

Q.  You  have  not  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  paper  currency  of  the 
United  States,  have  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  perfect  confidence  in  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AMiy,  then,  did  you  make  the  payments  in  gold? — A.  Well,  I 
think,  when  I  was  connected  with  tne  Austin  National  Bank  that 
that  is  the  way  the  notes  read  and  that  was  at  the  time  the  silver 

auestion  was  up,  and  possibly  I  had  that  inserted  at  that  time.    I 
on't  know  of  any  other  reason. 

Q.  In  loaning  money  to  Indians,  did  you  ever  give  them  anything 
other  than  cash? — A.  I^ever. 

Q.  Ever  give  them  any  orders  on  stores  ? — A.  I  have  no  recollection 
of  giving  an  order. 

Q.  AA  ill  you  say  that  you  have  never  given  an  order? — A.  I  would 
not. 

You  would  not  say  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
^    Then  you  may  have  ?     If  it  was  brought  to  your  attention,  vou 
might  find  that  you  had  given  orders  to  Indians  on  stores  ? — A.  I 
don't  think  I  ever  did. 

Q.  Are  you  interested  in  any  stores? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  bank  is  there  in  Mahnomen? — A.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  the  Security  State  Bank.  At  that  time  there  was  & 
First  State  Bank.  • 

Q.  Was  that  presided  over  by  a  man  whose  name  was  Aamoth?— 
A.  He  was  the  cashier;  yes,  sir;  but  not  at  the  time  I  first  went  there. 
A  man  by  the  name  of  Campbell  was  cashier. 

O.  Do  you  know  of  their  doing  business  in  dealing  with  mortgages 
witn  the  Indians? — A.  Why,  I  knew  it  in  a  general  way;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  their  giving  orders  on  stores  f — A.  I  think 
they  did.  ^ 

Q.  You  think  they  did  \ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Stores  they  were  interested  in? — A.  I  don't  think  they  were. 

Q.  Merely  friencllv,  or  did  they  get  a  commission  on  them,  as  you 
understood  ? — A.  Well,  that  I  couldn't  say.  I  can  say  for  myself  I 
never  got  a  commission;  never  had  a  conm[iission  offered  me  and 
never  took  one. 

Q.  Never  had  any  offered  you  ? — A.  Yes;  I  think  possibly  I  had  ft 
commission  offered  to  me,  but  I  never  took  any. 

Q.  Then  the  storekeepers  you  think  did  offer  you  commissions?^ 
A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  '\\Tio  kept  those  stores?  Who  offered  you  a  commission t— 
A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  say  that  I  ever  was  offered  a  conunission  abso- 
lutely, because  we  would  not  consider  it  for  a  minute  anyhow. 
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Q.  No?— A.  We  couldn't  do  it  if  we  wanted  to,  because  the  busi- 
ness was  divided  there  and  there  was  four  general  stores. 

S.  All  depositors  of  "yours? — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  divided, 
oon  recess. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Henry  Birkett  recalled. 

Examination  by  Mr.  Burch:  , 

Q.  Since  the  noon  recess,  do  you  noi;^  recall  any  conference  with. 
Agent  ^lichelet  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  writing  a  letter  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  made  two  visits  to  Washington? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  recollect  that,  don't  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  vou  go  on  first  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  in  January 
some  time,  but  woula  not  be  positive. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  gone? — A.  Well,  I  was — I  can't  tell  posi- 
tively. I  was  gone  until  the  Clapp  amendment  passed  the  Senate 
and  was  referred  to  the — well,  to  the — either  the  House  or  Senate. 

Q.  Continuously  ? — A.  I  was  gone  all  the  time  ? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  No. 

Q.  When  did  you  return  there  ? — A.  I  think  I  was  at  home  perhaps 
two  weeks. 

Q.  What  month  ? — A.  W^ell  now,  this  would  be  guesswork.  I  sup- 
pose about  the  last  of  February,  possibly  March. 

Q.  Then  you  could  have  written  a  letter  when  you  were  at  home  ? — 
A.  I  could  have  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Y^ou  stayed  there  until  the  Clapp  rider  was  adopted? — ^A.  I 
did ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  say  who  of  the  conference  committee  agreed  upon  it 
between  tne  Houses? — A.  Senator  Clapp  was  from  the  Senate  I 
•think  chairman  in  the  House. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  who  the  conference  committee  were,  but  do  you 
remember  which  ones  agreed  to  its  passage  ? — A.  How's  that  ? 

Q.  Do  you  remember  which  ones  of  the  committee  agreed  in  con- 
ference to  the  Clapp  rider? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  they  had  a  committee  in  conference? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  suppose  the  record  will  show  that.  Do  you  know  a  man 
by  the  name  of  John  W.  Carl  i — A.  Yes,  fjir. 

Q.  Has  he  been  a  sort  of  side  partner  with  you  in  land  and  mort- 
gage transactions  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  worked  up  any  deals  for  you  in  land  or  mortgage 
matters? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  he  has  except — why  he  is  a  real 
estate  man,  never  in  partnership,  nor  never  any  deals  that  I  know 
of  with  the  exception  of  one,  that  he  told  me  could  be  bought  at  a 
price,  and  I  tola  him  that  if  it  could  be  had  at  that  price  that  I 
would  give  him  $100  for  Ms  commission  on  it. 

Q.  Was  that  the  case  of  Philomene  Donnell? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  she  was  a  school  girl? — A.  I  don't  know 
as  he  said  she  was  attending  school  or  that  she  was  employed.  He 
told  me  that  she  was  in  Pipestone. 

Q.  Pipestone,  S.  Dak.  ?— A.  No,  sir.     Pipestone  is  in  Minnesota. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  place  called  Flandreau  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  that  in  South  Dakota  ? — A.  It  is,  I  believe. 

Q.  An  Indian  school  there  ? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Then,  if  he  told  you  that  she  was  at  Pipestone  and  she  was 
reafly  at  Flandreau,  he  must  have  told  you  a  wrong  story  about  it.— 
A.  Well,  I  think  he  was  under  the  impression  that  she  was  at  Pipe- 
stone when  he  left. 

Q.  You  sajr  he  was  dealing  for  $100  commission? — ^A.  That  is 
what  I  told  him. 

Q.  That  you  would  buy, at  a  certain  price? — A.  That  I  would 
give  S600  for  it. 

Q.  Did  he  draw  on  you  for  the  money? — ^A.  He  did.  He  used  a 
check  on  us. 

Q.  The  check  was  never  paid,  was  it  ? — ^A.  Never  paid. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  the  circumstances  beyond 
that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Q.  What  ? — A.  Well,  some  time  after  he  brought  the  deed  home, 
and  turned  it  over  to  me  and  told  me  that  he  had  issued  a  check  for 
$500  on  us,  and  I  gave  him  his  $100  commission,  and  I  recorded  the 
deed.  In  a  short  time  afterwards  a  man  named  Beum,  who  was 
practicing  law,  came  to  me  and  said,  **Do  you  know  that  deed  was 
taken  in  South  Dakota,  and  John  Carl  took  the  acknowledgment, 
and  it  is  null  and  void,  and  the  party  says  that  she  don't  want  to 
retain  tlie  check,''  or  something  like  that,  and  he  says,  "I  have  got 
the  papers  here  to  commence  suit."  ''Well,"  I  said,  **You  needn't 
commence  suit,  because  if  there  is  any  question  about  it  I  will  quit- 
claim it  back  to  her/'  and  I  done  so. 

Q.  How  did  he  tell  you  that  this  acknowledgment  was  wrong?— 
A.  He  didn't  tell  me,  only  that  it  was  taken  in  Minnesota — in  Dakota, 
when  he  was  a  notary  of  Minnesota. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  then  that  the  acknowledgment  in  the  deed 
recited  that  it  was  acknowledged  in  Mahnomen,  Minn.  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  notice  that  in  the  deed  that  he  delivered  to  you? — ^A. 
No,  sir.  The  first  intimation  I  had  that  anything  was  wrong,  was 
when  Mr.  Beum  called  on  me. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Beum  returned  the  $500  check? — ^A.  I  don't  think 
the  check  ever  come  in,  but  I  wouldn't  be  positive  about  that;  per- 
haps it  did. 

Q.  Well,  it  never  was  presented  for  payment? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I 
tlunk  not.     If  it  did,  it  was  simply  charged  back  to  Carl. 

Q.  It  appears  to  be  a  draft  on  New  York.  It  doesn't  appear  to 
be  a  checK.  [Sliowing  paper.]  Isn't  that  a  draft  on  New  lorkt— 
A.  No,  sir;  this  is  a  check  on  the  First  National  Bank  of  Mahnomen. 
That  is  our  bank. 

Q.  May  be  it  is.  O,  yes.  I  see.  Yes,  that  is  so,  but  it  had  his 
card  written  at  the  toj)  of  the  check  '^John  Carl." — ^A.  Y'es,  sir. 
''Ileal  Estate."  If  anybody  that  was  doing  business  with  us  wanted 
their  name  on  the  top,  we  put  it  on  free  of  charge. 

Q.  Then  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  claim  you  are  entirely 
innocent  in  tliis  transaction? — A.  Yes^  sir.     Absolutely. 

Q.  Did  you  lose  that  $100? — A.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Never  received  it  back  ? — A.  Never  asked  for  it. 

Q.  Never  asked  for  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  that  somewhat  singular,  that  you  should  have  paid  hiffl 
$100  and  lost  it? — ^A.  No,  sir,  because  he  made  two  trips  out  there, 
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and  John  wasn't  very  flush  with  money,  and  he  made  them  in  our 
interests.     I  considered  that  he 

Q.  Then  in  some  sense  he  was  an  agent  of  yours,  if  you  paid  his 
expenses. — ^A.  No,  sir,  we  cUdn't  pay  his  expenses.  I  dion't  ask 
him  for  it.  I  knew  the  money  had  been  spent,  and  it  was  a  pretty 
hard  matter.  John  isn't  very  flush  with  money.  I  think  we  would 
have  been  asking  for  something  that  we  wouldn't  have  got.  If  the 
time  ever  comes,  in  a  deal,  that  we  can  turn  it  in,  of  course  I  will 
be  glad  to  turn  it. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  will  look  at  tliis  paper  and  see  that  that  is  sub- 
stantially a  correct  copy  of  the  deed  tliat  you  received  from  Mr.  Carl 
when  he  returned? — A.  I  would  not  Jiave  any  idea.  It  is  a  matter  of 
record  in  the  coimty,  tlie  deed. 

Q.  This  is  a  certified  copy.  Is  tliis  the  quitclaim  deed  that  you 
executed  back  to  the  young  woman  ? — A.  I  think  so.  The  descrip- 
tion agrees,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  IjINNen.  Ygs. 

Q.  Is    that    your    deed? — A.  Tliis    is    the    deed    tJiat    I    issued. 

Q.  I  only  want  to  offer  it  all  together.  Then,  if  this  was  an 
attempt  to  defraud  this  young  lady,  you  disclaim  accountability  for 
the  fraud? — ^A.  I  do,  most  decidedly. 

Q.  Could  it  have  been  anybody  else's  fraud  than  his  ? — ^A.  I  didn't 
suppose  there  was  any  fraud  connected  with  it. 
Oh,  you  didn't  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

If  there  was  no  fraud  connected  with  it,  why  did  you  deed 
back  ? — ^A.  There  wasn't  verj'^  much  in  the  thing  anyhow.  The  onlv 
thing,  I  owned  a  forty  between  the  town  and  that  forty.  I  wasn  t 
g:oing  to  take  any  chances  on  a  lawsuit.  If  there  was  any  chances  on 
the  thing  I  told  Beum  I  would  deed  it  back  to  him.  I  didn't  want  to 
be  a  party  if  there  was  any  question  about  the  law. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  a  county  oflicer,  an  auditor,  I  think  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Martin  Bowman? — A.  No;  he  is  the  clerk  of  court. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  a  Chippewa  Indian,  or  not? — ^A. 
Why,  I  suppose  so.     It  is  generally  understood  there  tnat  he  is. 

Q.  You  aidn't  know  that  he  belonged  to  another  tribe,  another 
Indian  nationality? — A.  I  never  heard  it  intimated. 

Q.  You  never  neard  that  he  was  not  a  Chippewa? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not. 

Mr.  Bttbch.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Gbaham.  Do  you  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Birkett  any  (questions  ? 

Mr.  Beaulxeu.  Yes,  sir.  [Hands  the  chairman  a  list  of  questions 
to  read  to  witness.] 

Mr.  Okaham.  I  will  read  you  these  questions  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Beaulieu: 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  the  village  of  Mahnomen  ? — A.  At  the 
present  time  t 

Mr.  Gbaham.  That  is  the  question ;  ves. 

The  Witness.  I  thmk  about  900. 

Q.  What  is  the  percentage  of  white  people? — ^A.  Well,  I  should 
think  there  was  considerably  more  than  half. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  the  county  of  Maimomen  ? — ^A.  The 
coimty  ?    I  couldn't  say. 
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Q.  Could  you  give  any  estimate  of  tJie  present  population,  tlic  pro- 

Fortion  of  tlie  people  of  the  county  who  are  white? — ^A.  No,  becatne 
don't  know  just  whetlier  tlie  majority  of  the  Lidians  that  are  on  the 
reservation  are  in  our  county  or  not,  but  at  the  present  time  tliere 
must  be  considerably  more  tnan  half  that  are  white. 

Q.  In  the  whok>  county? — ^A.  In  the  whole  county;  yes,  sir.  The 
western  portion  of  the  count}'  is  very  largely  wliite.  Jul  the  agricul- 
tural lands  are  settled  very  largely  with  white  people. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  is  the  contact  between  the  Indians  and  wliite 
in  Mahnomen  Countv  beneficial  to  the  Indians,  and  if  so,  whv  is  it  ?— 
A.  At  the  present  tmie  ? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Whj,  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Why  i — A.  W  ell,  there  are  a  number  of  farmers — ^white  men— 
who  ^ve  emnlo^ment  to  those  young  Indians  that  would  not  have 
anytliing  to  ao  if  it  wasn^t  for  the  wmte  farmer.  When  I  first  went 
there  there  was  no  employment  for  an  Indian,  with  the  exception  of 
the  drive  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  perhaps  a  few  of  the  whites 
who  had  claims,  when  there  was  thrashing  in  tfie  fall  of  the  year. 
Now  they  liire  them  by  the  month  and  employ  them  through  the 
season. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  a  prior  biU  had  been  introduced  in  t'on- 

f'ess  to  revive  the  restrictions  from  all  allottees  upon  the  While 
arth    Reservation,    which    bill    was   introduced    by    Coi^essman 
Steenerson^ — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that  bill.     Was  th*t 

frior  to  the  Clapp  amendment  i  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 
had  only  been  on  the  reservation  but  live  or  six  months  when  the 
Clapp  amendment  came  up. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  what  the  first  bill  to  raise  the  restrictions  from 
the  allottees  of  Wliite  Earth  pn>vided  for? — A.  I  know  what  the 
idea  was;  what  we  wanted  there.  We  wanted  the  restrictions  fdl 
removed. 

Q.  That  you  have  already  stated  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  the  bill  before  it  you  have  no  recollection  of? — ^A.  I  had 
notning  to  do  with  it;  knew  notliing  about  it  whatever.  I  didn't  live 
in  that  part  of  the  State. 

Q.  Immediately  following  the  passage  of  the  Clapp  Act,  did  vou 
know,  or  did  you  hear  at  Mahnomen,  that  B.  L.  Fairoauks  and  (jip 
H.  Beaulieu  took  steps  in  Indian  councils  to  have  a  classification 
made  of  White  Earth  allottees,  so  that  those  who  are  mi^iLed  bloocb 
woidd  be  classified  as  such  by  the  Government? — ^A.  I  have  heard 
that  that  question  was  up  in  council,  but  that  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  tried  at  two  or  three  sessions 
of  Congress  to  get  such  a  biU  passed^ — A.  I  have  understood  they 
did.     I  was  not  in  Washington,  so  I  don't  know  what  was  done. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  copy  of  such  a  bill? — A.  No,  sir:  I  don't 
remember  of  ever  seeing  it. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  having  visited  the  office  of  Gus  H.  BeauUeu.  in 
company  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  the  Securi^  State  Bank  of  Mah- 
nomen, and  that  Mr.  Thompson  said  to  Mr.  Beaulieu  that  a  certain 
member  of  the  Burch  corps  nad  said,  in  yours  and  lliompson'spreji- 
encc,  that  if  the  corps  could  only  catch  Grus  Beaulieu  it  woulci  be 
willing  to  pack  up  and  leave? — ^A.  Why,  I  heard  aomething  of  that 
conversation. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  wish  the  committee  would  find  out  who  that  wa3. 
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Mr.  Graham.  Judge  Burch,  remember  it  yourself,  please.  The 
reporter  has  suggested  to  me  that  I  had  better  follow  Mr.  Bcaulieu's 
questions  without  interpolating.     I  think  she  is  right. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  read  the  Tomahawk  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  so,  have  you  not,  for  several  vears,  read  there  in  it 
('harees  to  the  effect  that  Chippewa  tribal  funds  were  being  wasted  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  not  that  paper  repeatedly  urged  the  Chippewas  to  demand 
a  complete  accounting  of  funds,  amounting,  as  it  is  stated,  to  over 
five  millions  of  dollars  which  the  Indian  Office  has  expended,  and 
especially  for  the  amount  expended  since  1002? — A.  i  know  they 
have  advocated  the  division  or  the  funds. 

Q.  Your  answer  was  that  that  paper  has  advocated  an  examina- 
tion into  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Bernard  usually  assist  in  presenting  the  reasons  before 
the  committee  in  Congress  wny  the  Clapp  Act  wi\s  desired  ? — A.  He 
did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  committee? — A.  Well,  principally,  1  suppose,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 

Q.  Weren't  there  many  whites  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation 
when  the  Clapp  Act  was  passed  who  had  gotten  lands  there  under 
the  provisions  of  the  inherited  lands  act? — A.  Not  a  great  many. 
Still,  if  vou  take  the  whole  reservation,  I  presume  there  was  a  good 
many;  out,  comparatively  speaking,  there  was  not. 

Q.  Wasn't  the  village  of  Mahnomen  established  on  one  of  these 
tracts  of  land? — A.  Yes,  sir;  four  towns  upon  the  reservation,  estab- 
lished upon  the  Soo  Line. 

Q.  Were  not  the  white  persons  upon  the  reservation  who  held 
these  inherited  lands  the  most  clamorous  for  the  passage  of  the  Clapp 
Act  then  ? — A.  Well,  I  think  equally  with  the  Indians.  I  think  they 
w^re  all  anxious  to  have  it. 

Q.  What? — A.  They  were  all  anxious  to  have  the  restrictions 
removed  in  favor  of  the  Clapp  Act. 

Q.  The  question  is :  Were  these  white  people  more  clamorous  than 
any  others  for  the  removal  of  that  restriction  and  the  passage  of  the 
Clapp  Act  ? — A.  I  don't  think  they  wore. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  lumbermen  took  any  interest  in  the 
Clapp  Act  or  not? — A.  I  never  met  any  of  them. 

Q.  You  don't  know,  then  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

<}.  Did  they  have  any  representative  at  Washington  while  it  was 
bems  discussed? — A.  I  never  met  one  that  daimeci  to  be  represent- 
ing uiem. 

Q.  In  your  oj)inion,  what  has  been  the  result  of  the  Clapp  Act 
among  the  Indians  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation? — ^A.  Wliy,  I 
^hink  their  condition  is  very  much  improved;  the  Indians. 

Q.  What  is  that  last  word  you  used? — ^A.  ''Improved." 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  think  the  Clapp  Act  has  been  a  benefit  t  o 
them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  decidedly.  If  it  had  been  carried  out  as  the 
intention  was,  -the  benefit  would  have  been  verv  much  larger. 

Q.  Has  it  been  beneficial  or  not,  judg'mg  rrom  your  experience 
prior  to  and  since  the  passage  of  the  act  ?— A.  It  has,  on  the  whole. 

Q.  YokU  say  it  has  been  beneficial,  on  the  whole  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

JO.  Has  the  act  had  any  bearing  upon  the  solution  of  the  Indian 
3roblem,  so  called,  at  White  Earth? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  A 
ittle  mixed,  I  think. 
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Q.  Are  not  more  Indians  employed  on  the  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion than  were  employed  w^lien  you  reached  there  a  couple  of  years 
prior  to  the  Clapp  Act? — A.  Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir;  decidedly. 

Q.  Have  not  those  Indians  who  will  work  profited  generally  by 
their  close  contact  with  the  whites  since  the  passage  of  the  Clapp 
Act '( — A.  I  think  they  have;  ^es,  sir. 

Q.  Have  any  suits  been  started  against  the  land  dealers  on  the 
White  Earth  Reservation  by  the  Burch  force? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Have  any  been  started  against  the  settlers^ — A.  Ves — well,  I 
don't  know  us  it  has  been  started.  It  has  been  started  against  the 
land  of  the  original  allottee,  so  that  there  has  been  a  lis  pendens  filed 
on  some  eleven  hundred — there  has  been  some  eleven  hundred  lis 
pendens  filed.  1  don't  know  whether  you  term  that  started  against 
the  individual.     It  is  against  the  land. 

Q.  Have  these  suits  been- pushed  to  a  conclusion  promptly,  or 
have  they  been  dragged  along? — A.  I  don't  think  there  have  been 
any  suits  tried  yet;  I  don't  know^  of  any. 

Q.  Could  the  work  with  regard  to  the  suits  have  been  expedited, 
in  your  opinion  ? — A.  To  an  outsider  it  seems  as  though  they  could; 
I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

Q.  Could  you  account  for  their  being  prolonged  so? — ^A.  No.  I 
talked  with  Air.  Burch  two  years  ago  when  I  was  in  Waahington, 
and  he  gave  me  every  assurance  that  they  would  be  cleaned  up  in  a 
very  short  time. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  cost,  so  far,  to  settlers  and  bankers  and  other 
concerns,  to  defend  each  suit  that  has  been  commenced  ? — ^A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  At  the  rate  they  have  proceeded,  how  long  will  it  take  to  settle 
the  questions  involved  in  the  White  Earth  land  matters  ^— A.  I  can 
not  say.     There  has  been  no  settlements  made. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  covers  your  list,  Mr.  Beaulieu.  Judge  Burch 
do  you  \\dsh  to  reexamine? 

Mr.  Burch.  No,  upon  reflection,  I  do  not  think  I  Moll  waste  the 
time.     I  am  anxious  to  be  getting  along. 

Mr.  Graham.  Any  other  gentlemen  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Birkett  any 
questions  ?    That  is  all,  Mr.  Birkett. 

Witness.  I  am  excused  for  good  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  there  any  reason  for  his  remaining  now,  or  may 
he  be  excused  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  He  may  be  excused,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Edward  B.  Linnen,  recalled. 

EJxamined  by  Mr.  Burch. 

O.  Have  you  been  in  court  during  the  examination  of  Mr.  Henry 
Birkett? — ^A.  I  have. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  portion  of  his  testimony,  relating  to  Philo- 
mene  Donnell  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Is  that  one  of  the  cases  you  reported  upon  ? — A.  It  was. 

Q.  Have  you  your  report  of  that  ?— A.  A  certified  copy  of  it. 

Q.  You  may  read  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  conmiittee. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  will  offer  that,  and  just  simply  read  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  committee. 

(Mr.  Birkett  takes  seat  behind  the  witness.) 
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Witness  reads  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Ixtbrior, 

Inspection  Service, 
White  Earth  Agency ^  Minn.,  September  22,  1909. 

The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington  y  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  data  and  infonnation  concerning  a  case 
the  facts  of  which,  briefly  stated,  are  as  follows: 

On  July  13.  1909,  one  John  W.  Carl,  a  half  breed  of  the  Chippewa  Tribe,  who  i»an 
attorney  reeiaing  at  Mahnomen,  Minn.,  went  to  the  Riggs  institute  at  Flandrcau, 
S.  Dak.,  arriving  there  on  the  evening  of  said  date  about  dusk  in  an  automobile, 
accompanied  by  a  driver  by  the  name  of  Heck,  they  having  proceeded  to  Flandrcau, 
8.  Dak.,  from  Pipestone,  Minn.,  as  I  am  advised. 

Said  Carl  had  an  interview  with  one  Philomene  Donnell,  a  pupil  at  the  said  school, 
holding  an  interview  with  her  of  about  15  minutes'  duration  in  one  of  the  music  rooms 
in  a  biulding  at  the  said  school,  at  which  intervdow  no  person  wa^  present  other  than 
himself,  the  said  John  W.  Carl  and  said  pupil.  Philomene  Donnell.  During  this 
interview  said  Carl  attempted  to  purchase  from  said  Philomene  Donnell  her  allotment, 
being  a  tract  of  land  described  at<  follows:  The  NE  J  of  SE  J,  sec.  3,  T.  144,  north 
of  range  42  west  of  5  P.  M.  in  Minnesota,  containing  40  acres,  which  land  adjoins  the 
town  of  Mahnomen,  Minn.  She  refused  to  sell,  and  said  Carl  discussed  with  her  the 
way  she  spelled  her  name,  stating  that  the  records  (lid  not  agree  with  the  way  she 
spelled  it,  and  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  blank  on  which  he  asked  her  to  sign  her  name, 
to  show  him  the  correct  spelling.  She  si^ed  this  uaper  unwittingly  and  without  any 
Imowledge  on  her  part  that  she  was  signino;  a  deed  conveying  said  land.  This  paper 
which  she  signed  proved  to  be  a  warranty  deed,  transferring  said  tract  of  land  to  one 
Henry  Birkett,  who  is  a  banker  living  at  Mahnomen,  Minn.  Carl  then  left  the  build- 
ing, and  as  he  did  so  handed  this  pupil  a  paper  folded,  the  nature  and  contents  of 
which  he  did  not  explain  to  her,  statmg  that  ne  would  return  the  following  morning 
and  consult  with  her  further.  This  slip  of  paper  proved  to  be  a  check  in  the  sum  of 
9500,  numbered  1078,  dated  at  Mahnomen,  Minn.,  July  13,  1909,  drawn  in  favor  of 
Philomene  Donnell  in  the  sum  of  $500  on  the  First  National  Bank  of  Mahnomen,  Minn. 

As  soon  as  this  pupil,  Philomene  Donnell,  discovered  that  said  Carl  had  left  with 
her  a  check  she  reported  it  to  some  of  the  employees  of  said  school  and  the  said  check 
was  promptlv  returned  to  the  said  Carl,  by  united  States  mail,  addressed  to  him  at 
Mahnomen,  Minn.,  which  check  was  returned  by  said  Carl,  by  his  letter  dated  Mahno- 
men, Minn.,  July  23, 1909,  addressed  to  Miss  Philomene  Donnell,  Flandreau,  S.  Dak., 
in  which  he  states  that  he  had  purchased  said  land,  etc. 

I  «m  inclosing  herewith  a  certified  copy  of  said  deed,  which  deed  was  obtained  by 
6aud  and  misrepresentation  in  the  manner  as  above  set  forth,  said  pupil,  Philomene 
Donnell,  who  is  a  Chippewa  Indian  of  the  mixed  blood,  then  and  now  being  in  attend- 
ence  at  the  Government  school,  Flandreau,  S.  Dak.  Said  deed  shows  tne  same  to 
have  been  acknowledged  on  the  13th  day  of  July,  1909,  by  said  John  W.  Carl,  notary 
public,  Mahnomen  County,  and  sets  forth  that  said  Philomene  Donnell  personallv 
appeared  there  before  him  on  said  date.  This  deed  is  witnessed  by  one  Lloyd  Wil- 
liams, who  was  not  present  when  this  Indian  girl  pupil  of  said  school  unwittingly  signed 
her  name  to  said  paper,  and  I  believe  the  same  to  be  a  forgery  or  a  fictitious  name 
signed  by  said  Carl,  as  the  automobile  driver  who  accompanied  him  to  said  school 
and  who  remained  sitting  outside  in  the  automobile  during  all  of  the  time  (about  15 
minutes)  in  which  said  interview  was  being  held,  is  a  man  by  the  name  of  Heck. 
Of  course,  said  John  W.  Carl,  being  a  notary  public  in  and  for  Mahnomen  County, 
Minn.,  could  not  take  acknowledgments  at  Flandreau,  S.  Dak.,  and  this  pupil,  Phifo- 
mene  Donnell,  ha^  not  been  outside  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  for  several  months 
last  past. 

I  am  inclosing  also  an  aflfida\'it  of  said  Indian  girl,  Philomene  Donnell;  one  of 
Charles  F.  Peirce,  superintendent  of  the  Riggs  Institute,  Flandreau,  S.  Dak.;  affidavit 
of  Lena  Ransom,  a  former  employee  of  said  Indian  school  who  was  in  charge  of  the  girrri 
building  on  Julv  13,  1909,  when  said  interWew  was  had,  and  copies  of  the  corro- 
spondence  had  between  said  John  W.  Carl  and  Pliilomene  Donnell,  between  said  Carl 
and  Superintendent  Peirce,  and  between  said  Superintendent  Peirce  and  myself,  as 
also  the  original  check  herein  mentioned  which  was  given  by  said  Carl  to  the  said 
Philomene  Donnell. 

There  is  also  a  letter  dated  Flandreau,  S.  Dak.,  September  20, 1909,  addressed  to  me 
by  Superintendent  Peirce  with  relation  to  this  matter,  which  is  inclosed  for  your 
iniormation.  from  which  it  appears  that  said  Carl,  having  some  knowledge  that  this 
•matter  was  oeing  investigateo,  had,  on  the  18th  of  September,  1909,  again  visited  said 
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)U]>il,  PhiloTTK'iu*  1>onnoll,  at  the  Kiggs  Institute,  this  time  beiug  accompauied  bv  her 
athor.  at  whicli  time  he  offered  said  pupil  $700  for  this  40-acre  tract  which  he  claims 
to  have  previously  bou<rht,  or  $1,300,  for  her  80.  She  steadfaatlv  refu^ied  to  have  any- 
thiiiir  to  do  with  fiini.  or  to  sell  her  land,  and  it  then  appeare  that  he  offered  to  deed 
th(»  land  bark  to  ht*r  i(  An-:  would  return  his  $500  check,  etc.  I  deRire  to  r»tate  that  Ais 
in  but  one  of  many  of  the  frauds  perpetrated  on  these  Indians,  and  upon  the  pupiLf  of 
the  various  nonreservation  Government  boarding  schoolB,  where  children,  who  have 
been  allotted  lands  on  the  \Miite  Earth  Reservation,  have  been  defrauded  by  then 
land  sharks,  and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  said  Carl  woinld  not  now  be  offoinr  to 
transfer  this  land  back  to  this  pupil  if  he  did  not  fear  proeeoutioD,  which  he  so  lioily 
do6erv(\'>.  I  believe  that  ho  was  associated  with  said  Henry  Birkett  in  a  conspincy 
to  defraud  this  Indian  girl  pupil.  Certain  it  is  that  he  obtained  her  signatme  to  tlw 
deed  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth;  that  no  person  was  present  other  than  himself 
and  said  pupil  when  he  committed  this  fraud ;  that  the  signature  of  Williams  to  snd 
dee<l  as  a  witness  is  false  and  likely  a  forgery,  no  such  penon  being  present  or  having 
accompanied  said  Carl ;  that  his  acknowledgment  to  said'  deed  is  ulse  and  untrue, 
and  that  said  Carl  could  not  take  an  acknowledgment  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 
I  therefore  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  this  matter  be  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  with  a  view  to  bringing  proper  action  to  prowoute  said  guilty  parties. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  B.  LiNNEN, 

United  States  Inspector y  Department  of  Interior. 

Witness.  The  aflidavits  referred  to,  of  Philomene  Donnell,  Sui>er- 
iutendent  Peirco,  of  Flandreau  School,  and  thie  lady  matron,  who  nad 
el\ar*re  of  that  room  at  the  time,  are  also  annexed. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  girl's  aHidavit. 

Witness  reads  the  affidavit  of  Philomeno  DonncU,  as  follows: 

Philomene  Donnell,  being  duly  sworn,  according  to  law,  deposes  and  states  that  1  am 
20  years  of  age  and  am  now  a  pupil  of  the  Flandreau  Inidan  School;  also,  that  I  own 
an  'alU>tmcnt  on  the  ^^llite  Earth  Reservation  in  Minnesota. 

I  have  been  approached  several  times  by  parties  from  Mahnomen  and  elsewhenr 
asking  me  to  sell  tnis  allotment ,  but  I  have  steadfostly  refused  to  do  so.  On  or  about 
July  13,  1909,  one  John  W.  Carl,  of  Mahnomen,  Minn.,  visited  this  school  and  80U|jit 
an  interview  with  me.  He  said  that  he  desired  to  purchase  my  allotment,  but  I 
told  him  that  I  would  not  st^ll  the  same;  that  I  had  a  number  of  good  offers  for  it  had 
I  cared  to  sell  it .  Mr.  Carl  visited  with  me  for  a  few  minutes  ana  in  the  convenatioD 
asked  me  how  I  spelled  my  name,  stating  that  my  way  of  spelling  and  the  way  of 
the  spelling  on  the  official  records  did  not  agree.  He  asked  me  to  write  my  name  oa 
a  piei-e  of  paper  in  order  that  I  should  show  him  the  coirect  spelling.  I  did  so  without 
any  knowleage  whatever  of  its  being  a  signature  to  a  deed  or  any  other  paper. 

\\lien  Mr.  ('arl  left  the  building  he  handed  me  a  small  paper,  which  waa  foldsd. 
which  proved  to  be  a  check  for  ^00.  As  he  handed  me  tnis  ^per,  said  there  w 
something  for  me  and  that  he  would  see  me  again  in  the  morning  at  10  o'clock  a&d 
talk  over  the  matter  fiu-ther.  He  feiiled  to  return  the  following  morning  and  I  funX 
him  the  check  by  mail,  stating,  that,  as  I  had  not  sold  the  land,  I  had  no  buniMi 
with  this  money.  In  a  few  days  1  received  a  letter  frrmi  him  staling  that  I  had'BMfc 
a  fair  and  square  sale  of  the  land  and  that  he  did  not  care  to  sell  it  back  to  me.  H» 
also  returned  me  the  check. 

I  at  once  took  the  matter  up  with  Superintendent  Peizce  of  the  Indian  school, 
r(K| nesting  him  to  do  all  possible  to  prove  the  sale  to  be  a  &Aiid.  I  further  state  thit 
I  have  not  been  outside  the  State  of  South  Dakota  for  several  monthys  and  any  deed 
or  other  paper  purported  to  have  been  made  or  signed  by  me  outside  of  this  Slate  i? 
a  forgery. 

For  the  above  reasons  1  ask  that  any  deed  on  record*  be  set  aside  as  having  befs 
procured  by  fraud. 

I  further  state  that  any  person  or  persons  other  than  Carl  himself  were  not  pretfent 
during  his  interview  with  me. 

PmiiOllENK   DONNBLL. 

Sworn  and  subscriU'd  to  before  me  this  10th  day  of  September,  1909. 

[seal. I  P.  A.  WAJanaN, 

Notary  Public,  Moody  County,  S.  Dok. 
My  commisHion  expires  March  21,  1912. 
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Witness.  I  will  now  read  aflriilavit  of  Clias.  F.  Poiroo,  superin- 
teiideiit  of  the  Flandreau  Indian  School : 

Statement  of  Charles  F.  Peirce,  Superintendknt  Flani>reau  Indian  School. 

State  of  Minnesota,  County  of  Mahnonun,  «,**; 

i'harlesF.  Peirci»,  being  firet  duly  sworn  by  IiisjKH'tor  K.  H.  Linnon,  on  oath  teHtifies 
as  fol low's: 

My  name  is  as  above  stated.  I  ani  of  Iciral  a^e,  and  am  the  proi^ent  Hii}>erintendent  uf 
the  Indian  school  situated  at  F'landrcau,  ^S.  Dak. 

Some  time  during  the  spring,  I  believe  during  the  months  of  May  or  Juno,  1908,  one 
Knudson,  whom  I  believe  to  be  A.  ('.  Knudson,  one  of  the  crouutv  officials  of  Becker 
County,  Minn.,  came  to  the  Indian  K>hool  accompanied  l)y  one  (jieorge  Fox,  a  half- 
breed 'Chippewa  Indian,  who,  I  am  informed,  resides  al*  Detroit,  Becker  (bounty, 
Minn.,  and  purchased  the  allotment  an<l  lande<  of  a  pupil  in  said  schor)l  by  the  name  of 
Geonye  Wah-wfsyea-cumig,  who  was  at  the  time  about  11)  years  of  agt».  1  did  not  per- 
sonally see  these  men  there  at  the  school,  but  I  am  infofme<l  and  believe  that  they 
were  there,  that  they  induced  said  George  Wah-we-yea-cumig  to  a(»comixany  them 
from  the  school  building  down  to  the  town  of  Flandreau,  where  they  made  a  deal  with 
him,  during  the  noon  hour.  This  was  reported  to  me  about  1.30  p'.  in.,  the  said  day, 
and  upon  investigation  I  found  that  said  KnudHon  and  said  Fox  had  already  left  town. 

Another  case  is  that  of  John  W.  Carl,  a  real  estate  dealer  of  Mahnomen,  Minn.,  who  is 
a  half-breed  Chippewa  Indian,  and  who  eame  to  my  school  at  Flandreau,  S.  Dak., 
about  the  middle  of  July,  1909,  and  there  had  an  interview  with  one  of  the  pupils, 
Philomene  Doimell  bv  name,  who  is  a  mixed-bloo<l  Chippewa  Indian,  owning  land 
on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  in  Minnesota.  Said  Carl  came  to  the  whool  about 
dark  one  evening,  and  had  the  interview  with  this  pupil,  Philomene  Donnell,  in 
one  of  the  girls*  sitting  rooms  in  the  school  buildings,  and  then  and  there  induced  said 
pupil,  Philomene  Donnell,  to  sign  her  name  to  a  na))er,  which  has  proven  to  be  a 
deed  tmnsf erring  title  to  her  allotment.  He  did  tnis  by  misrepresentation,  having 
asked  her  to  sign  her  name  to  a  paper  so  that  he  mi^t  know  how  she  nuelled  her  name, 
after  he  had  represented  to  her  that  the  ppelling  of  her  name  was  different  from  that 
she  gave  him.  She  did  not  know  that  phe  wan  signing  a  dee<l  transferring  her  land, 
and  was  alone  with  said  Carl  when  she  did  so  sign  her  name  imder  misapprehension  to 
a  paper  which  was  a  dee<l,  and  has  been  recorded  in  Mahomen  County,  transferring  her 
lands  and  allotment  to  the  said  John  W.  C'arl. 

There  were  no  other  persons,  notar>'  public,  or  other  officer  authorized  by  law  to 
administer  oaths  present,  and  the  said  Jonn  W.  <'arl  was  not  a  notary  public  in  and  for 
South  Dakota.  He  left  with  the  said  Philomene  Donnell  a  piece  of  paper,  folded, 
and  told  her  he  would  return  the  following  morning  to  have  a  further  interview  with 
her.  After  his  departure  from  the  school  that  evening  she  discovered  that  the  piece  of 
pa^r  he  left  with  her  was  a  check  made  out  by  him  in  her  favor  in  the  sum  of  $500, 
wluch  she  reported  to  me  the  following  day.  and  turned  over  said  check  to  one  ojf  the 
empkyveeB-  of  the  school.  This  check  v,^  returned  to  the  mid  John  W.  Carl,  by 
United  States  mail,  to  his  post*office  address  at  Mahnomen,  Minn.j  aiul  was  subse* 
quently  retuniedby  him  to  the  said  Philomene  Donnell,  accompanied  by  hip  letter, 
which  stated  in  substance  that  he  had  pun*hased  her  lands  for  tne  sum  of  $500,  and 
inaiated  that  she  retain  said  check. 

Thm  pafHi  FlUlomene  Donnell,  on-  several  oc<^ons  prior  to  the  \'i8it  of  John  W. 
Carl  peaitiVelv  reftoeed  to  make  any  sale  of  her  lands.  I  am  not  positive  as  to  the  a|p 
of  this  pupil,  but  it  is  likely  that  she  mav  be  18  years  old  at  the  present  time,  but  this 
purchase  of  her  land  by  the  said  John  W.  (^arl  was  done  ^nthout  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  said  pupil,  Phifbmene  Donnell;  that  she  was  selling  her  lands,  or  that  she 
ima  feceiuiag  aony  consideration  therefor.  No  papers  were  read  over  to  her.  She  was 
not  sworn  to  any^  papers,  at  there  was  no  officer  present  who  was  oualiHed  to  do  so. 
There  were  no  witnesses  to  the  transaction,  and  the  deed  was  signed  under  misappre- 
hension and  without  knowledge  on  her  part  as  to  what  she  was  doing,  and  was,  and  is 
a  fraudulent  transaction  which  should  be  set  aside  and  declared  null  and  void.  These 
papers  together  with  the  letter  of  said  Cari  and  his  check,  have  been  tumc*d  over  to 
AfMUit  John-R.  Howard. 

This  statement  is  made  by  me  frr)m  information  and  knowledge  which  I  have 
gathered  from  the  said  Philomene  Donnell  and  1  believe  the  same  to  be  tnie  and 
correct,  and  to  fuUy  state  the  facts  in  the  case.  On  the  evening  in  question,  when 
said  John  W.  Carl  came  to  the  said'  Indian  school  at  Flandreau,  he  came  over  in  an 
automobile  with  mme  other  man  8uppo.sed  to  be  from  Pipestone.  Minn.  This  man 
did  not  go  into  the  school  building,  out  remaine<]  outside  in  said  automobile  during 
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the  interview  had  ))etweeu  said  Carl  and  Philomene  Donnell,  as  I  am  informed  by 
Mifis  Lena  Ransom,  the  lady  in  chaise  of  the  buildine  at  that  time.  I,  myaelf,  paased 
the  building  several  times  and  saw  a  man  sitting  in  the  automobile  each  time. 

About  the  20th  of  June  a  pupil  from  Pipestone  school  whose  name  is,  I  believe, 
Joseph  La  Jeumesse,  came  to  my  8chw)l  for  tne  purpose  of  securing  the  signature  of  one 
of  the  pupils  to  a  purported  mortgage,  stating  that  one  Ia)\i\b  Carpenter,  an  employe 
of  the  Pipestone  Indian  school,  had  sent  him  over  for  that  puprose.  I  was  not  preseiit 
at  the  time.  M  v  clerk  called  him  to  the  office  and  asked  his  business  and  asked  U)  see 
the  mortgage.  tTpon  examination  he  found  it  to  be  a  straight  warranty  deed,  and  at 
once  ordered  the  young  man  from  the  schotil,  cautioning  him  never  to  retium  there  for 
any  purpose  again.  I  reported  the  matter  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Pipestone' 
school,  and  informed  him  that  if  said  Carpenter  had  any  furtiier  traDsactions  with 
my  pupils  relative  to  the  sale  of  lands  that  I  should  report  it  to  the  department.  I 
am  further  informed  that  this  man  Carpenter  came  to  the  viilai^e  of  Flandreau,  S.  Dak., 
about  the  10th  of  August  (1909)  and  met  Mai^garet  Belland,  a  pupil,  in  the  town. 
They  went  to  a  notan'  firm  to  execute  papers  and  the  notary  refused  to  take  action 
witHout  the  consent  of  my  office,  calling  up  the  clerk  to  see  if  the  papers  were  corpect. 
Mr.  Harris,  the  clerk,  advised  him  not  to  execute  such  papers,  whereupon  Carpenter 
went  before  one  W.  (t.  Cowes,  a  notary  in  the  village  of  Flandreau,  and  secured  an 
affida\at  to  the  paper.  The  nature  of  this  instrument  I  do  not  know  for  the  reason  that 
I  have  not  been  at  Flandreau  since  the  transaction  took  place. 

Cha8.  F.  Peirck. 

Subscrilxnl  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  2d  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1909,  at  Ho-au- 
lieu,  Mini). 

E.  B.  LiNNEK, 

United  States  Inspector,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Graham.  ^lay  I  see  the  signature,  Mr.  Linnent 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  This  is  a  certified  copy,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Papers  marked  for  identification,  as  follows: 

"ifurch's  Exhibit  48,"  bein^  82  pages  typewriting,  including  com- 
missioner's certificate. 

^'Burch's  Exhibit  48-A,"  being  check  for  $600  to  order  of  Philo- 
mene Donnell,  signed  by  John  Carl. 

''Burch\s  Exhibit  48-B/'  warranty  deed,  Philomene  Donnell  to 
Henrj"  Birkett. 

"Burch's  Exhibit  48-CV'  quitclaim  deed,  Henry  Birkett  and  wife  to 
Philomene  Donnell. 

"Burch's  Exhibit  48-D,"  letter  of  March  31,  1910,  addressed  to  the 
Attorney  General,  signed  R.  A.  Ballinger,  Secretary,  evidently  a  copy. 

"Burch's  Exhibit  48-E."  original  letter,  April  9,  1910,  addressed  to 
E.  IT.  Long,  signed  J.  A.  Fowler,  Acting  Attorney  General. 

Burch's  Exlubit  48-F,"  being  statement  by  Mr.  Hinton,  dated 
Detroit,  Julv  6,  1910. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  now  offer  these  in  evidence,  Exhibit  48  more  as  to 
Mr.  Carl  than  as  to  Mr.  Birkett,  whose  explanation  of  this  I  vrill  be 
glad  to  accept  if  the  committee  wishes. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  may  accept  it,  without  binding  us. 

Mr.  BmcH.  Oh,  I  do  not  bind  you.  I  offer  these  particularly  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Carl,  and  because  he  has  been  before  tine  committee, 
more  or  less. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  I  simply  made  brief  mention  of  this  in  my  report, 
drawing  attention  to  a  special  report  on  it. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  have  no  further  questions  to  ask  Mr.  Linnen  on  this 
matter  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Graham.  Does  any  gentleman  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Linnen  any 
question  ?  Mr.  Birkett,  any  question  you  would  like  to  have  askeJl 
of  Mr.  Linnen  ? 
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Ml*.  BiBKETT.  The  only  question  was,  if  lie  had  the  original  deed,  I 
would  like  to  see  it.  I  was  not  faniiHar  with  the  signature  at  the 
time  of  the  deal,  but  smce  that  time  she  lias  sold  or  traded  that  land 
to  someone  else,  and  has  done  business  with  us  since,  so  that  I  am  at 
this  time  familiar  with  her  signature:  but  I  understand  this  is  a  copy 
and  not  the  original  that  the  gentleman  has. 

Burch's  ExHiniT  No.  4S. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

]ynshitigton,  March  28,  1910. 

I,  R.  G.  Valentine,  Conimiwioner  of  Indian  Affaii^,  do  hereby  certify  that  the 
pape»  hereto  attached  are  true  copies  of  the  orijrinal-»  ar*  the  same  appear  on  file  in 
this  office. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  subsciibed  my  name,  and  caused  the  seal  of 
this  office  to  be  affixed,  on  the  dav  and  vear  tir.<t  above  written. 

[seal.]  H.  G.  Valentine, 

Comv\iss\oner . 


Mahnomen,  Minn.,  Julif  44,  1909. 
Miw  Philomene  Donnell, 

FlandreaUy  S.  Dak. 

My  Dear  Miss  Donnell:  I  have  just  retanie<l  from  a  trip  up  north,  and  I  find  your 
letter,  with  my  check  for  the  amount  I  paid  you  for  >our  40  acres  of  land. 

I  was  very  much  stirprised  when  I  read  your  letter,  as  you  said  you  was  )>erfectly 
satisfied  at  the  price  you  got  for  the  40.  It  is  not  fnistoniary  ft>r  ]>eople  doing  business 
to  change  their  minds  after  they  have  paid  for  a  i)ieoe  of  property,  and,  as  we  made 
this  deal  with  a  clear  understanding,  1  do  not  feel  as  though  I  care  about  selling  it 
back  to  you,  so  I  herewith  return  you  the  chiH?k  payable  to  you. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

John  W.  Carl. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Initei)  St.\te8  Indian  Service, 

RioGS  Institute, 
FlanffreoH,  S.  Dal'.,  July  28,  1909, 
Mr.  JoHK  W.  Carl, 

Mahnomen f  Minn. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  you  in  order  to  obtain  .«H»me  information  concerning  the 
alleged  sale  of  40  acres  of  land  to  you  by  Philomene  Donnell  a  short  time  ago.  It 
auTOaiB  that  you  came  here  one  evening  after  dark  to  see  this  young  lady  relative  to 
sdliiig  you  the  place. 

Her  story  is  as  follows: 

"She  told  you  she  did  not  care  to  sell  the  place;  that  she  might  have  sold  long  ago 
had  she  wanted  to  do  so,  as  a  number  of  people  had  been  here  to  get  her  to  sell.  She 
states  that  after  some  time  you  asked  her  how  she  spelled  her  name  and  asked  her  to 
write  it  on  a  piece  of  paper,  which  she  did .  However,  she  states  that  she  had  no  inten- 
tion of  selling,  and  that  she  had  no  thought  that  she  was  signing  any  deed  or  contract, 
but  simply  writing  her  name  in  order  that  you  mit^ht  know  how  it  was  spelled.  She 
states  that  after  you  passed  out  of  the  room  in  which  you  had  been  talking  you  handed 
her  the  $500  check,  which  was  filled  out,  and  left  promising  to  return  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  her  in  the  morning.  You  did  not  get  up  hi  the  morning,  and  she 
returned  the  check  without  the  knowledge  of  any  of  the  employees  that  she  had 
aJmed  any  papers  or  received  any  check." 

Your  letter  to  her  returning  the  check  has  been  shoimi  me.  as  well  as  the  other 
employees.  The  girl  feels  that  she  has  been  wronged,  and  the  matter  has  been  taken 
up  m  her  behalf  by  some  of  the  employees,  who  have  consulted  an  attorney  in  town 
rmative  to  the  matter. 
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1  wish  vou  would  write  me  aii<l  give  me  your  report  of  the  c^ase.  If  a  deed  wis 
signed,  who  were  the  witnesses  and  before  whom  was  it  exe<*uted? 

1  know  that  jmrties  at  Mahnomen  have  been  working  cver^'  8chenie  to  get  hold  of 
thin  land,  even  offering  the  older  pupils  in  the  school  $50  if  they  would  influence 
her  to  sign  the  deed.     This  statement  I  know  to  be  a  fact. 

The  girl  states  that  her  )>arents  and  brothers  have  sold  all  their  land  and  have  noth- 
ing ])ra('tically  left,  and  8he  does  not  intend  to  sell,  but  intends  to  liold  her  bad. 
I  wish  you  would  give  nie  all  the  information  relative  to  the  tnuisaction  as  sooo  as 
l>o«8ible. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  am, 

Very  respt'ct fully.  Ohas.  F.  Peirce. 

Mahnomen,  Minn.,  August  6\  1909. 
(Jhas.  F.  Peirce,  Superintendenlj 

FlandreaUy  S.  Dak. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  recent  date,  I  have  to  say  that  the  deal  I 
made  w  ith  Philomene  Donnell  was  a  perfect  one.  I  did  go  there  after  supper,  driv- 
ing an  auto  from  Pi])estone,  but  not  with  an  intent  to  defraud  anyone,  but  I  wanted 
to  get  back  to  \\'hite  Earth  for  the  council  that  was  to  be  had  on  July  15. 

When  I  first  asked  the  girl  about  her  land  she  said  that  Aamoth  ana  Barst-ow.  both 
of  this  ])lace,  had  been  there,  and  that  she  had  been  offered  $1,000  for  the  80  acres, 
and  that  she  did  not  sell.  I  told  her  that  if  she  would  sell  her  40-aere  tract  that  is 
west  of  town  I  would  give  her  $500.  She  said  that  she  could  not  do  that  while  she 
was  at  Hchool,  as  they  would  not  allow  her  to.  I  told  her  that  she  was  old  enougb 
to  Hell,  if  she  wanted  to,  and  that  my  offer  was  ready  if  she  wanted  to  sell. 

We  went  into  the  music  room,  and  I  had  her  sign  the  deed  that  I  had  already  driwn 
up.  which  she  signed,  and  I  wrote  the  check  for  $500  and  gave  it  to  her,  and  I  told 
her  that  I  would  see  her  the  next  day  if  I  did  not  go  back  that  night.  I  aaked  the 
driver  about  trains,  and  he  said  that  I  could  get  back  to  Minneapolis  on  the  midnight 
train.     So  1  left  for  Pipestone. 

No  land  deal  was  ever  made  more  sf]uarely  than. this.     I  have  conducted  my  busi- 
ness here  the  best  I  know  how,  and  I  do  not  do  any  of  it  unless  it  is  on  the  squue. 
Res^wct fully,  yours. 

John  W.  Carl. 

1609  South  Washington  Avenuk, 

Wichita,  Kans.,  August  2S,  IfKXt. 
The  HuKEAU  OF  Indian  Rights, 

WaM nylon,  I).  (\ 

Gentlemen:  A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  employed  as  teacher  in  the  Flandieau  Inditfi 
School  when  a  circimistan(*e  hapi>ened  which  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Righti^. 

There  is  a  girl,  Philomene  Donnell.  enrolled  there  in  the  school;  who  owm  tvu 
pie<'es  of  land,  each  40  acres,  near  Mannomen,  Minn.  One  of  these  pieces  joint  the 
town,  and  I  understand  has  become  quite  valuable.  For  this  reason  the  faoid  agttitt 
of  Mahnomen  are  anxious  to  get  hold  of  it  but  do  not  seem  willing  to  offer  a  reamnbte 
price  for  it.  The  employees  at  the  school  ha<l  tried  to  protect  the  giri  by  allowing  the 
agents  to  see  her  only  in  the  presence  of  some  employee.  Oneeveniiiff  about  July  9 
I  was  left  in  charge  of  the  girls  at  the  ^rls  buildinz,  when 'three  men  drove  u0  ib  «i 
auto,  and  one  of  them  came  to  the  building  and'asked  for  Philomene  IVmnell.  IflM 
who  it  was  that  wished  to  see  her,  and  ne  said'  John  Carl.  I  had  met  Itim  wtenl 
times  when  he  had  been  to  the  scIkkiI  at  difTeient  times  looki&j^  after  aome  pu]^  dtat 
were  relatives  of  his  and  not  suspecting  that  he  was  also  a  hmd  agent  I  idlbwM  Phflo- 
mene  to  be  sent  for.  She  came,  and  they  stood  by  the  steps  ot  the  bfdlctilig  a  iNr 
minutes  talking,  when,  as  it  was  getting  dusk,  I  invited  them  to  come  into  the  build- 
ing and  showea  them  into  the  sitting  or  music  n)pm.  They  were  there  only  a  ftnr  bbb- 
utes  when  he  took  his  leave,  telling  her  that  he  would  see  her  in  the  mominr  mib. 
As  s<M»n  as  he  was  grme  I  said  to  her,  "lie  didn't  want  you  to  sign  any  Mtpcrs,  mdne?*' 
and  she  said  "No.*'  The  next  morning  the  assistant  matron  asna  her  if  the  had 
signed  any  paper,  and  t^he  said  she  had  not.  She  has  never  expressed  a>  far  as  I  knov 
a  desire  to  sell  her  land.  But  a  few  days  later  a  IMter  came  to  her  inrtooBfl^ a  dMck 
for  $500  drawm  by  John  farl  to  Philomene  Donnell,  and  in  the  letter  he  ^d  her  tliat 
she  had  .^^old  her  land  to  him  and  tliat  she  had  said  she  was  satisfied  with  the  price  ftt 
the  time  that  he  first  gave  her  the  check  and  that  he  was  not  going  to  sell  it  oack  tu 
her.    Then  Philomene  told  us  that  just  as  he  left  the  evening  ne  was  there  he  putt 
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piece  of  paper  iuto  her  hand  and  that  ahe  did  not  think  much  about  it  and  did  not 
examine  it  at  the  time.  When  she  did  examine  it,  she  knew  it  was  a  check  and 
realized  that  he  was  trying  to  get  her  land,  so  she  without  saying  anything  to  any  of 
the  employees  put  the  check  into  an  envelope  and  returned  it  to  him.  \Mien  he 
again  returned  it  to  her  was  the  first  we  knew  of  the  transaction.  She  says  that  while 
they  were  in  the  room  together  he  asked  ]ier  how  to  spell  her  name;  she  told  him,  and 
then  he  handed  her  a  piece  of  paper  and  asked  her  to  write  it  for  him.  She  cleclares 
that  she  saw  no  writing  or  printmg  on  the  paper,  nothing  except  a  dotted  line  near  the 
top  on  which  she  wrote  her  name.  She  says  she  does  not  thuik  the  paper  was  folded 
at  all.  She  is  18  or  19  years  old  and  is  a  g(K)d  eighth-grade  pupil.  Tiiere  were  two 
electric  lights  in  the  small  r<x>m,  both  burning,  so  it  was  well  nghted.  I  positively 
know  that  there  was  no  one  present  w^hen  she  wrote  her  name  or  at  any  other  time 
while  they  were  together,  m  there  could  be  no  witness  to  her  signature. 

C.  F.  Peirce,  superintendent  of  Flandreau  School,  wrote  to  Mr.  Carl,  and  the  inclosed 
typewritten  letter  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Carl's  reply.  Mr.  Carl  is  a  notary  in  Mahnomen, 
Minn.  • 

Philomene  Donneli  says  she  did  not  trust  him,  because  she  had  known  of  his  dis- 
honesty up  at  Mahnomen  with  the  Indians.  I  have  heard  sii^ce  in  other  ways  that 
he  is  not  fair  in  his  dealings  with  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Peirce  sent  the  chec!k  to  Supt.  Howard  at  White  Earth  and  asked  him  to 
protect  the  girl's  interest. 

A  notary  of  Flandreau  told  me  that  soveml  times  this  year  our  pupils  had  come 
into  his  onice  to  sign  deeds  under  the  impression  that  they  were  simply  borrowing 
$50  or  $100  on  their  land. 

I  am  not  now  in  the  service,  but  1  taught  in  the  schools  eight  y(*ars,  and  wish  to 
see  the  Indian  children  have  fair  treatment.  Their  own  people  are  among  their  worst 
enemies.    John  W.  Carl  is  an  Indian. 

Very  reepectfully,  (Miss)  Lena  Hanson. 

Mahnomen,  Minn.,  August  12^  1909. 

Dear  Philomene:  I  have  done  just  as  you  have  asked  me  and  find  your  land  deal 
is  recorded  in  the  Mahnomen  courthouse.  It  was  bought  in  by  the  banker,  Hbnr>' 
Frazer,  July  23.  The  register  of  deeds  thinks  John  W.  Carl  was  his  agent.  The 
witnesses  on  the  books  for  that  deal  are  John  W.  Carl  and  Loyd  Williams. 

JeiTv  Sullivan,  the  register  of  deeds,  says  you  were  beat  badly  and  you  should  take 
immediate  action  and  serve  a  lispendens  on  John  W.  Carl  as  he  isliable  to  sell  the  land 
to  another  party  any  day  now  and  he  can  hold  the  land  back  4hon,  until  you  get 
cleared. 

Uncle  Louis  went  to  see  the  lawyer  about  it  and  he  has  aln^dy  had  him  write  a 
lispendens  and  file  it  for  you,  but  of  course  you  will  have  to  \iTite  J.  £.  Beum,  attor- 
ney at  law,  Mahnomen,  Minn.,  and  tell  him  you  engage  him  as  your  attorney  to  prose- 
cute for  your  property  before  30  days,  because  he  will  have  to  withdraw  the  papers 
and  vou  might  lose  your  land.  Mr.  Hcum  says  he  will  take  it  up  for  you  and  you 
diouid  ask  Mr.  Peirce  to  take  it  up,  and  as  soon  as  the  Government  takes  it  up  he  will 
turn  it  over  to  them  and  it  won't  cost  you  anything.  Mr.  Heum  says  in  the  mean- 
tiitte  to  be  sute  and  not  sign  any  papers  of  any  description  until  you  show  them  to 
Mr.  Peirce  or  till  you  come  home.  He  says  if  vou  stay  by  your  story  and  if  what  you 
say  is  true  you  will  undoubtedly  get  your  land  back. 

iTncI^  LouiB  i^  t&king  up  this  case  oecause  he  does  not  want  to  move  off  there  for 
J(^n  W.  Carl,  as  he  had  rented  your  place  from  you  till  you  came  home.  And  iust  as 
SMM  as  theObvertimeiltdf  anyone  else  steps  in  the  case  will  be  put  in  their  charge. 
Hie  lawyer  will  turn  it  over  to  them  theii. 

F  think  I  have  explained  everything  to  you  n<»w  and  you  know  just  how  you  stand. 
I  irtli  dose  hoping  to  hear  from  you  s^)on,  1  remain, 
Very  sincerely,  your  friend, 

Mary  J.  Bkimroih. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Indian  Service, 
Mahnomen,  Minn.,  August  IJ,  1909. 
Sir.  U ASBIS,  or  Peirce. 

Dear  Friend:  I  am  writing  you  this  better  in  case  .Mr.  Peirce  is  absent.  I  trust 
yoii  do  not  think  I  am  meddling  with  the  school  affairs,  but  Philomene  Donneli  asked 
me  to  see  about  her  land  and  see  about  the  deal  of  John  W.  Carl  while  I  was  home. 
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Ab  b\\v.  said  no  om*  hcanl  what  measures  he  had  taken.  And  I  find  ho  has  recorded 
the  land  deal  she  made  with  him,  in  the  Mahnomen  courthouse,  and  the  witneaees 
he  has  in  the  bo<^)kfl  arc  himself,  John  W.  Carl,  and  Lloyd  Williams.  The  rejn«terof 
deedH  says  the  best  thing  to  do  is  tx?  serve  a  ''lis  pendens *'  on  him,  so  as  to  hold  the  land 
back,  as  Mr.  Carl  is  liable  to  sell  now  to  any  innocent  party  and  all  she  could  get  would 
be  judgment  against  him,  and  that  would  not  be  much,  as  ne  is  heavily  mortgaged  now. 

I  believe  I  have  told  you  that  Uncle  Ix)uis  had  rented  that  40  near  town  that  she  is 
supposed  to  have  sold  to  J.  W.  Carl,  and  rather  than  move  ofif  now  he  is  going  to  take 
up  the  case  and  met^t  the  expenses,  because  Philomene  ^ve  him  her  permission  to 
rent  the  place  till  she  came  back  from  school.  I  am  also  writing  her  a  letter,  and  ihimrs 
might  be  more  clear  if  you  refer  to  it. 

TniPting  you  will  a|)prove  of  this  action,  I  remain, 

\'orv  sincerolv,  vour  friend,  Mary  Jane  Brisbui.s. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  I.vdian  Service, 

Rig  as  iNSTrrrTE. 
Flandrcau,  S.  Dak.,  August  16.  iit09. 
Supl.  John   H.  How.\Kn, 

White  Earthy  Minn. 

De.\r  Sir:  1  am  inclosing  herewith  copies  of  letlers  and  letters  in  connection  nith 
the  case  of  Philomene  Domiell,  a  pupil  of  this  school.  This  \-oung  lady  owns  a  tract 
of  land  adjoining  the  town  of  Mahnomen,  and  has  been  repeatedly  urged  to  sell  the 
same  by  various  land  sharks;  however,  she  has  positively  declined  to  do  so,  statinj! 
that  she  did  not  intend  to  do  as  her  people  had  and  have  nothing  left. 

About  four  weeks  ago  John  Carl  came  here  after  dark  and  asked  to  see  this  young 
woman.  He  had  an  interview,  and  she  states  she  positively  refused  to  sell  the  land, 
and  he  left  with  the  statement  that  he  would  be  back  and  talk  the  matter  over  with 
her  the  next  morning.  Just  before  he  left,  which  was  between  9  and  10  o'clock  at 
night,  he  anke^l  the  girl  how  she  spelled  her  name  and  asked  her  to  write  it  for  him, 
he  handing  her  a  piece  of  folded  paper.  As  he  left  the  building  he  handed  her  another 
paper  folded  and  said  that  he  would  be  back  to  see  her  in  the  morning.  Alter  he  had 
left  the  building  the  girl  found  it  to  be  a  check  which  is  herewith  inclosed.  He  filled 
to  return  the  next  morning,  but  immediately  departed  for  Pipestone,  taking  a  train 
to  St.  Paul.  The  girl  immediately  wrote  Carl^  and  he  writes  a  very  pompous  letter, 
appearing  very  much  surprised  that  she  repudiated  a  legal  transaction.  I  am  unable 
to  find  that  this  sale  was  witnessed  by  an^-one  except  Can  and  a  man  named  Williantf, 
who  appeared  in  the  automobile,  but  he  did  not  enter  the  building  while  here.  If 
the  deed  was  acknowledged  before  Carl  it  is,  of  course,  not  valid,  for  he  had  no  right 
to  take  any  acknowledgment  outside  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

I  am  returning  the  papers  to  you  and  would  ask  that  vou  investigate  and  take  such 
action  as  necesaarj'  to  protect  this  girl  from  the  hands  of  land  sharks  and  other  graften. 
N'ery  r(»spect fully, 

Chas.  F.  Peirck,  SupennUndenl. 

Statement  of  Ch.\rles  F.  Peirce,  Superintendent  Flandrbau  Indian  School. 

State  of  Minnesota,  County  of  Mahnomen ,  ss: 

Charles  F.  Peirce,  being  first  duJy  sworn  by  Inspector  E.  B.  Linnen,  on  oath  testi- 
fies ^follows: 

My  name  is  as  above  stated.  I  am  of  legal  om  and  am  the  present  superinteDdent 
of  the  Indian  school  situated  at  Flandreau,  S.  Dak. 

Some  time  during  the  spring,  I  believe  diuing  the  months  of  May  or  June,  1006»  one 
Knudson,  whom  I  believe  to  be  A.  C.  Knudson,  one  of  the  county  officers  of  BcKte 
County,  Minn.,  came  to  the  Indian  school,  accompanied  by  one  ueorge  Fox,  a  bslf- 
breed  Chippewa  Indian,  who,  I  am  informed,  resides  at  Detroit,  £^ker  County. 
Minn.,  and  pun^hased  the  allotment  and  lands  of  a  pupil  in  said  8cho<^  by  the  name 
of  George  Wah-we-vea-cumig,  who  was  at  the  time  about  19  years  of  age. 

I  did  not  personally  see  these  men  there  at  the  school,  but  I  am  informed  and  belie^'e 
that  they  wore  there,  and  that  they  induced  said  George  Wah-we-yea-cumig  to  iccom- 
pany  them  from  the  school  building  down  to  the  town  of  Flandreau,  where  they  made 
the  deal  with  him  during  the  noon  hour.  This  was  reported  to  me  about  1.90  p.  m. 
the  same  day,  and  upon  investigation  I  iound  that  said  Knudson  and  s^id  Fox  had 
already  left  town. 

Another  case  is  that  of  John  W.  Carl,  a  real -estate  dealer  of  Mahnomen,  Minn.,  who 

^  half-breed  Chippewa  Indian,  and  who  came  to  my  school  at  Flandreau,  S.  Dik., 
it  the  middle  of  July,  1909,  and  there  had  an  interview  with  one  of  the  pufnlfl, 
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• 

Philotnene  Donnell  bv  name,  who  is  a  mixed  blood  Chippewa  Indian,  owning  lands 
on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  in  Minnesota.  Said  Carl  came  to  the  school  about 
dark  one  evening  and  had 'the  interview  with  this  pupil,  Philomene  Donnell,  in 
one  of  the  eirls'  sitting  rooms  in  the  school  buildings,  and  then  and  there  induced  said 
pupil,  Phuomene  Donnell,  to  sign  her  name  to  a  paper,  which  has  proven  to  be  a 
deed  transferring  title  to  her  allotment.  He  did  this  by  misrepresentation,  having 
asked  her  to  sign  her  name  to  a  paper  ho  that  he  might  know  how  sue  spelled  the  name, 
after  he  had  represented  to  her  that  the  spelling  of  her  name  was  different  from  that 
she  gave  him.  She  did  not  know  that  she  was  signing  a  deed  transferring  her  land. 
and  was  alone  with  said  Carl  when  she  did  so  sign  her  name  under  misapprehension 
to  a  paper  which  was  a  deed  and  has  been  recorded  in  Mahnomen  County,  transferring 
her  lands  and  allotment  to  the  said  John  W.  Carl.    There  wa**  no  other  person,  notary 

Jublic  or  other  officer  authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths,  present,  and  the  said 
ohn  W.  Carl  was  not  a  notary  public  in  and  for  South  Dakota.  He  left  with  the  said 
Philomene  Donnell  a  piece  *ot  paper,  folded,  and  told  her  he  would  return  the  fol- 
lowing morning  to  have  a  further  interview  with  her.  After  his  departure  from  the 
school  that  evening  she  discovered  that  the  piece  of  i)aper  he  left  with  her  was  a  check 
made  out  bv  him  in  her  favor  rn  the  sum  of  $500,  whicn  she  reported  to  me  the  follow- 
ing day  and  turned  over  said  check  to  one  of  the  employees  of  the  school.  This  check 
was  returned  to  the  said  John  W.  Carl  by  United  States  mail  to  his  post-office  address 
at  Mahnomen,  Minn.,  and  was  subsequently  returned  by  him  to  the  said  Philomene 
Donnell,  accompanied  by  his  letter,  which  stated,  in  substance,  that  he  had  piu-- 
chjused  her  lands  for  the  sum  of  $500,  and  insisted  that  she  retain  said  check. 

This  pupil,  Philomene  Donnell,  has  on  several  occasions  prior  to  the  visit  of 
John  W.  Carl  positively  refused  to  make  any  sale  of  her  lands.  I  am  not  positive  as 
to  the  age  of  this  pupil,  but  it  is  likely  that  she  mav  be  18  years  old  at  the  present  time. 
But  this  purchase  oi  her  landn  by  the  said  John  \^.  Carl  was  done  without  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  said  pupil,  Philomene  Donnell,  that  she  was  selling  her  land.^,  or  that 
she  was  signing  a  deed  conve>'ing  to  any  person  title  to  her  lands,  or  that  she  was 
receiving  any  consideration  therefore.  No  papers  w^ere  read  over  to  her.  She  was  not 
sworn  to  any  papers,  as  there  was  no  officer  present  who  was  qualified  to  do  .so.  There 
were  no  witnesses  to  the  transaction,  and  the  deed  was  signed  under  misapprehension 
and  without  knowledge  on  her  part  as  to  what  she  was  doing,  and  was,  and  is  a  fraudu- 
lent transaction  whicli  should  be  t*A  aside  and  declared  null  and  void.  These  papers, 
together  with  the  letter  of  th.»  said  (^ar\  and  his  check,  have  been  turned  over  to  Agent 
John  R.  Howard. 

This  statement  is  made  by  me  from  information  and  knowledge  which  I  liave  gath- 
ertnl  from  the  said  Philomene  Donnell  and  I  believe  the  same  to  be  true  and  correct 
and  to  fully  state  the  facts  in  the  case.  On  the  evening  in  question,  when  said  John  W. 
Carl  came  to  the  said  Indian  school  at  Flandreau,  he  came  (►ver  in  an  automobile  with 
some  (»ther  man  supposed  to  be  from  Pipestone,  Minn.  This  man  did  not  go  into  the 
school  building  but  r(»mained  outside  in  said  automobile  during  the  interview  had 
between  said  Carl  and  said  Philomene  Donnell,  a«*  I  am  informed  by  Miss  Lemi 
Ranson,  the  lady  in  charge  of  the  building  at  that  time,  I,  mvself,  passed  the  build- 
ing several  times  and  saw  a  man  sitting  in  the  automobile  each  time. 

About  the  20th  of  June  a  pupil  from  Pipestone  school,  whose  name  is,  I  beileve, 
Joseph  La  Jeunesse,  came  to  my  school  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  signature  of 
one  of  the  pupils  to  a  purported  mortgage,  stating  tnat  one  Jjonhs  Carpenter,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Pipestone  Indian  School  nad  sent  him  over  for  that  purpose.  1  was  not 
prefient  at  the  tune.  My  clerk  called  him  to  the  office  and  asked  his  business  and 
asked  to  see  the  mortgage.  Upon  examination  he  found  it  to  be  a  straight  warranty 
deed  and  at  once  ordered  the  yo\mg  man  from  the  school,  cautioning  him  never  to 
return  there  for  any  such  purpose  again.  I  reported  the  matter  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  Pipestone  school  ana  informed  him  that  if  said  Carpenter  had  any  fiuther 
transactions  with  my  pupils  relative  to  the  sale  of  lands  that  I  should  report  it  to 
the  department.  I  am  further  informed  that  this  man  Carpenter  came  to  the  village 
of  Handreau,  S.  Dak.,  about  the  10th  of  August  (1909),  and  met  Margaret  Belland.  a 
pupil,  in  the  town.  They  went  to  a  notary  firm  to  execute  papers  and  the  notary' 
refused  to  take  action  without  the  consent  of  my  office,  calling  up  the  clerk  to  see  if 
t he  papers  were  correct.  Mr.  Harris,  the  clerk,  ad\'Tsed  him  not  to  execute  such  P&pers, 
whereupon  Carpenter  went  before  one  W.  G.  Cowes,  a  notary  in  the  village  of  Flan- 
dreau and  secured  an  affidavit  to  the  paper.  The  nature  of  this  instrument  I  do  not 
know  for  the  reason  that  I  have  not  been  at  Flandreau  since  the  transaction  took  place. 

Chas.  F.  Peircb. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  2d  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1909,  at  Beau- 
lieu,  Minn. 

£.  B.  LiNNSN, 

U.  8.  Inspector  J  Department  of  Interior, 
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This  paper  which  she  t»igned  Droved  to  be  a  wanunty  deed  traaaferriu^  said  tract  of 
land  to  one  Henry  Birkett,  who  is  a  banker  living  at  Mahnomen,  Minn.  Carl  then 
left  the  building,  and  a.**  he  did  m  handed  this  pupil  a  paper,  folded,  the  nature  and 
contents  of  which  he  did  not  explain  to  her,  stating  that  ne  would  return  the  following 
morning  and  consult  with  her  further.  This  slip  of  paper  proved  to  be  a  check  in 
the  sum  of  $500,  numbered  1078,  dated  at  Mahnomen,  Minn.,  July  13,  1909,  drawn  in 
favor  of  Philomene  Dounell  in  the  pum  of  $500  on  the  First  National  Bank  of  Mih- 
iiomen,  Minn. 

As  soon  as  this  pupil,  Philomone  Donnell,  discovered  that  said  Carl  had  left  with 
her  a  check  she  rei)orte(l  it  to  some  of  the  employees  of  said  school  and  the  said  check 
was  prompt! V  returned  to  the  said  ('arl  by  United  States  mail,  addressed  to  him  at 
Mahnomen,  ilinn..  which  ch(H;k  was  returned  by  said  Carl,  by  his  letter  dated  Mahno- 
men, Minn.,  July  23,  1909,  addressed  to  Miss  Philomene  Donnell,  Flandreau,  S.  Dak., 
in  whic'h  he  states  that  he  had  pun-hased  said  land,  et^. 

1  am  inclosing  herewith  a  certified  copy  of  said  deed,  which  deed  was  obtained  by 
•  fraud  and  misrepresent  at  ioii  in  the  manner  as  above  set  forth,  said  pupil  Philomene 
Donnell,  who  is  a  rhip]>ewa  Indian  of  the  mixed  blood,  then  and  now  being  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Government  ^^crhool,  Handre^u,  S.  Dak.  Said  deed  shows  the  same  to 
have  been  acknowledged  on  the  13th  day  of  July.  1909,  by  said  John  \V.  Carl,  notarj 
public,  Mahnomen  County,  and  sets  forth  that  said  Philomene  Donnell  jK?rsoiially 
a])peared  there  befon*  him  on  said  date.  This  deed  is  witnessed  by  one  Lloyd  Wil- 
liams, who  was  not  j)rest»nt  when  this  Indian  girl  pupil  of  said  school  unwittingly 
signed  her  name  to  said  ]>aper,  and  I  believe  the  same  to  be  a  forgery  or  a  fictitious 
name  signed  by  said  Carl,  as  the  automobile  driver  who  accompanied  him  to  said 
school  and  who  remained  sitting  outside  in  the  automobile  durmg  all  of  the  time 
(about  15  minutes)  in  which  said  interview  was  being  held,  is  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Ifeck.  Of  counje  sai<l  John  \\\  Carl,  being  a  notary  public  in  and  for  Mahnomen 
(^unty,  Minn.,  could  not  take  acknowledgements  at  Flandreau,  8.  Dak.,  and  this 
pupil,  Philomene  Donnell,  has  not  been  outside  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  for 
several  months  last  ])ast. 

I  am  inclosing  also  an  alhdavit  of  said  Indian  girl,  Philomone  Donnell;  one  of 
Charles  V.  Pein*e,  superintendent  of  the  Riggs  Institute,  Flandreau,  S.  Dak.;  affidavit 
of  Lena  Ransom,  a  former  employee  of  said  Indian  school,  who  was  in  chaiee  of  the 
girls'  building  on  July  13,  1909,  when  said  interview  was  had,  and  copies  of  the  eam- 
spondence  had  between  said  John  W.  (^arl  and  Philomene  Doimellj  between  said  Otfl 
and  Superintendent  Peirc^e,  and  between  said  Superintendent  Pence,  and  myself  u 
also  the  original  check  herein  mentione<l,  which  was  given  by  said  Carl  to  tne  said 
Phih)mene  Donnell. 

There  is  also  a  letter  dated  Flandreau,  S.  Dak.,  September  20,  1909,  addroaaod  to 
me  by  Superintendent  Peirce  with  relation  to  this  matter,  which  is  inclosed  for  your 
information,  from  which  it  appears  that  said  Carl,  having  some  knowledge  that' this 
matter  was  being  investigate!!,  had,  on  the  18th  of  Septemoer,  1909,  again  visited  said 
t)U])il  Philomene  Donnell,  at  the  Riggs  Institute,  tnis  time  being  accompanied  by 
ner  father,  at  which  time  he  offered  said  pupil  $700  for  this  40-acre  tract  which  he 
claims  to  have  previously  bought,  or  $1,300  for  her  80.  She  steadfastly  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  him  or  to  sell  her  land,  and  it  then  appears  that  he  offered 
to  deed  the  land  back  to  her  if  she  would  return  his  $500  check,  etc.  I  desire  lo  stale 
that  this  is  but  one  of  many  of  the  frauds  ])erpetrated  on  these  Indians  and  upon  the 
pu])ils  of  the  various  nonreservation  <TOvemment  boarding  schools,  where  cnildren 
who  have  been  allotted  lands  on  the  Wliite  EarUi  Reservation  have  been  defrauded 
by  these  land  sharks,  and  I  am  fully  <'onvinced  that  said  Carl  would  not  now  be  offeiinjr 
to  transfer  this  land  back  to  this  pupil  if  he  did  not  fear  prosecution,  which  he  eo  ridkly 
deserves.  I  believe  that  he  was  associated  wiUi  said  Henry  Birkett  in  a  conspixacy 
to  defraud  this  Indian  girl  pupil.  Certain  it  is  that  he  obtained  her  signature  to  the 
deed  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth;  that  no  person  was  present  other  than  himsdf  umI 
said  pupil  when  he  committed  this  fraud:  that  the  signature  of  WOliams  to  said  deed 
as  a  witness  is  false  and  likely  a  forgery,  no  such  person  being  present  or  having  accom* 
]>anied  said  Carl:  that  his  acknowledgment  to  said  deed  is  &tlse  and  untme,  and 
that  said  Carl  could  not  take  an  acknowledgment  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 

I  therefore  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  this  matter  be  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  with  a  \-iew  to  bringing  j>roper  action  to  prosecute  said  guilty  partie*. 
Very  respectfully, 

£.  B.  Ijnnbn. 
f-rn'tfd  States  Inspector,  Department  of  Interior. 
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Dbpabtment  of  the  Interiob, 
United  States  Indian  Service, 
WhOe  Earth,  Minn.,  September  25,  1909, 
Hon.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Washingtoji,  D.  C. 

Sib:  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  September  21,  relative  to  the  fraudulent  purchase  by 
one  John  W.  Carl  of  40  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  town  of  Mahnomen,  belonging  to 
Philomene  Donnell,  a  mixed  blood.  You  are  advised  that  this  matter  has  been  given 
a  veiy  thorough  investigation  by  Mr.  £.  B.  Linnen,  who  informs  me  tiiat  a  full  report 
covenng  this  transaction  has  recently  been  forwarded  to  your  office. 

Our  records  show  that  Philomene  Donnell  was  bom  May,  1891.  Should  any  further 
details,  or  information  relative  to  the  matter  be  desired,  I  will  be  pleased  to  give  the 
same  prompt  attention. 

Yours,  respectfully,  John  R.  Howard, 

Superintendent  and  Special  Dishuning  Agent. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
UNrrED  States  Indian  Service, 
Unfted  States  Indian  School, 
Flandreau,  S.  Dak.,  Sept.  t9, 1909. 
Hon.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  September  21.  inclosinff 
a  letter  from  Miss  Lena  Ranson,  Wichita,  Kans.,  and  a  copy  of  one  from  J.  W.  CarL 
asking  as  to  the  status  of  Philomene  Donnell,  a  pupil  at  this  school.  In  reply  I  would 
state  that  Philomene  Donnell  is  a  mixed  breed  White  Earth  Chippewa,  20  years  of 
age.  Concerning  this  transaction  with  J.  W.  Carl,  I  would  say  that  ih^  statements 
set  forth  in  Miss  Hanson's  letter  are  correct,  ao  far  as  they  go.  Further  that  upon 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Carl  to  myself,  dated  August  6,  1909,  I  transmitted  all 
papers  including  the  check  left  by  Carl  to  Supt.  J.  R.  Howard  at  White  Earth,  asking 
nim  to  take  sucn  action  to  protect  the  girl's  interest  as  was  necessary.  I  also  advised 
the  party  to  whom  this  land  was  leased  near  Mahnomen  to  file  a  les  pendens  agaiilst  the 
tranter.  A  few  days  after  this  I  happened  to  be  at  Whfte  Earth  Reservation^  where  I 
met  Special  Inspector  E.  B.  Linnen,  of  the  Interior  Department,  and  Special  Agent 
Moorenead,  and  went  over  the  matter  with  them,  fumishmg  my  affidavit  as  to  the  facts 
of  the  case  so  far  as  I  knew  them. 

Upon  my  return  home,  I  also  secured  an  affidavit  from  Miss  Donnell  and  also  one 
from  Miss  Kaoson  at  Wichita,  Kans.,  which  have  been  forwarded  to  Inspector  Linnen. 
A  copy  of  these  affidavits  we  also  furnished  Attorney  Beum  of  Mahnomen,  Minn., 
who  It  seems  is  represent  ii^  the  relatives  of  the  girl,  so  that  everything  possible  to  prove 
tiiis  transaction  a  fraud  li^  been  done.  About  two  weeks  ago,  J.  W.  Carl  and  Mr. 
Donnell,  father  of  the  girl,  came  down  to  the  town  of  Flandreau  and  remained  in  this 
vicinity  for  several  days,  endeavoring  to  have  a  private  interview  with  the  girl.  Be- 
fore leaving  they  had  an  interview  with  the  girl  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Harris,  clerk  in 
charge^  and  Miss  Brisbois,  a  Chippewa  gin  employed  as  assistant  nurse.  In  this 
interview  Mr.  Carl  offered  the  girl  $700  for  her  40  acres,  if  she  would  make  another 
de^d  correcting  the  former  fraudulent  transaction.  The  girl  positively  declined  to 
sell  the  land  at  any  price.  Mr.  Carl  thereupon  offered  to  transfer  the  title  back  to  her 
if  die  would  return  nis  $500  check.  Mr.  Harris  informed  him  that  this  check  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  agent  or  inspector  at  White  Earth  Agency  and  referred  him  to 
them  for  further  information  concerning  the  transaction. 

As  to  the  legality  of  the  transaction.  I  would  state  that  the  girl  being  a  mixed  breed 
is  entitled  to  make  a  sale,  however,  the  deed  as  recorded,  shows  it  to  nave  been  exe- 
cuted before  J.  W.  Carl  at  Mahnomen,  when  in  fact  the  deed  was  never  executed,  and 
the  girl  has  not  been  outside  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  for  several  years,  conse- 
quently the  deed  is  null  and  void. 

I  understand  that  Inspector  Linnen  will  take  steps  to  have  the  record  cleared  and 
will  deal  with  Mr.  Carl. 

.Very  respectfully,  Chas.  F.  Peircb, 

Supennttndent, 
23191— No.  14—12 4 
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Burgh's  Exhibit  No.  48  A. 

John  W.  Carl,  Real  Estate.  No.  1078. 

Mahnomen,  Minn.,  July  IS,  1909. 

Pay  to  the  order  of  Philomene  Donnell,  ($500.00)  five  hundred  dollars. 

John  \V.  Caei. 
To  The  First  National  Bank,  Mahnomen^  Minn. 


Burch*m  Exhibit  No.  48  B. 
[Warranty  deed.] 

This  indenture,  made  this  13th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  nine  (1909),  between  Philomene  Donnell,  a  £)ingle  woman,  of  the  county 
of  Mahnomen  and  State  of  Minnesota,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  Henry  Birkett.  vi 
the  County  of  Mahnomen,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  party  of  the  second  part, 

Witnesaeth,  That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  lor  and  in  consideration  of  the 
sum  of  1500,  to  her  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  the  receipt 
whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  doi's  hereby  grant,  bargain,  sell,  and  convey  unto 
the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns  foiv^ver,  all  that  tract  or  pared 
of  land  lying  and  being  in  the  amnty  of  Mahnomen,  in  the  State  of  Minnesou, 
described  as  follows,  to  wit:  The  northeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  sectioD 
3,  ii\  township  144  north,  of  range  42  west,  of  the  fifth  princi|)al  meridian  in  Minne- 
sota, containing  40  acres. 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  same,  together  with  all  the  hereditaments  and  appurtf- 
nances  thereunto  belonging  or  in  any  wise  appertaining  unto  the  said  partv  of  the  second 
part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  forever.  And  the  said  Philomene  Donnelf,  party  cf  the 
first  part,  for  her  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  do  covenant  witn  tlie  party 
of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  that  she  is  well  seized  in  fee  of  the  lands  and 
prcmisi»s  aforesaid,  and  has  good  right  to  sell  and  convey  the  same  in  the  manner  and 
form  aforesaid  and  that  the  same  arc  free  from  all  incumbrances  whatsoever,  and  the 
above  bargained  and  granted  lands  and  premises  in  the  quiet  and  peaceable  posBtrnm 
of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  h^irs  and  assigns,  against  all  persons  lawfully 
claiming  or  to  claim  the  whole  or  any  part  thereof,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  will 
forever  warrant  and  defend . 

It  is  expresslv  stated  and  represented  by  the  grantor  herein,  with  a  full  knowled^ 
and  understanffing  that  it  is  nuiance  upon  such  statement  and  representation  that  the 
grantee  herein  purchase  the  above  descrribed  property;  that  said  property  is  located 
within  and  is  a  part  of  what  was  formerly  kno^-n  as  the  White  Earth  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  the  State  of  Minnesota;  that  the  said  grantor  is  of  the  age  of  18  y^an,  and  in  i 
mixed-blood  Indian  of  the  said  reservation;  and  that,  as  such  adult  mixed-blo«d 
Indian  of  the  said  reservation,  the  said  grantor  comes  within  the  purview  of  an  act 
passed  by  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitlea  "An  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department, 
for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  \Tirious  Indian  tribes,  and  for  other  purpose?, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,"  which  act  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"That  all  restrictions  as  to  the  sale,  incumbrance,  or  taxation  for  allotments  within 
the  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  now  or  hereafter  held 
by  adult  mixed-blood  Indians,  are  hereby  removed,  and  the  trust  deeds  heret^rf^w 
or  hereafter  executed  by  the  department  for  such  allotments  are  hereby  decljunwi  to 
pass  the  title  in  fee  simple,  or  such  mixed  bloods,  upon  application,  shafl  be  entitled 
to  receive  a  patent  in  fee  simple  for  such  allotments." 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  party  of  the  first  part  has  hereunto  set  her  hand  and  ?«1 
the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Philomene  Dovxell.    [skal.] 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of — 
John  W.  Carl, 

LOTD  WiLLLAMS. 

State  of  Minnesota,  County  of  ^fahnomen^  ss: 

On  this  13th  day  of  July.  A.  D.  1909,  before  me,  a  notary  public  within  and  for  said 
county,  personally  appeared  Philomene  Donnell,  to  me  Icnown  to  be  the  person 
descrioea  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  instrument,  and  acknowledged  that  ^ 
executed  the  same  as  her  free  act  and  deed. 

[8EAL.]  John  W.  Carl, 

Notary  Public,  Mahnomen  Ctmniy.  Minn. 

My  commission  expires  January  21,  1914. 
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[Warranty  dead  No.  9166. ] 

Office  of  Register  of  Deeds, 

County  of  Mahnomen^  Minn. 

I  hereby  certify  th*t  the  within  instrument  was  filed  in  this  office  for  reconl  on  the 
28d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1909,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  was  duly  recorded  in  Book  18  of 
Deeds,  on  page  428. 

J.  H.  Sullivan. 
Ttatm^paid  and  transfer  entered  this  23d  day  of  July,  1909. 

Alfred  Aamoth,  County  Auditor. 
Not  on  the  1908  tax  list. 

A.  J.  Anderson,  County  Treasurer. 

ICertlflcate  of  county  authenticating  copy.] 

State  of  Minnesota,  County  of  Mahnomen ^  as. 

I,  J.  H.  Sullivan,  register  of  deeds  of  the  county  aforesaid,  do  hereby  certify  that  I 
have  carefully  compared  the  annexed  copy  of  warranty  deed  ^ven  by  Philomene 
Donnell  to  Henry  Bu-kett,  with  the  ori^rinal  warranty  deed  in  this  office,  and  that  the 
sMne  is  a  trae  and  literal  exemplification  thereof,  and  a  correct  transcript  therefrom 
and  of  the  whole  of  each  of  said  originals  as  the  same  appears  upon  the  records  and  files 
of  thu  office. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  my  said  ofilce 
to  be  affixed  at  Mahnomen,  in  said  county,' this  I4th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1909. 

[bsal.]  J.  H.  Sullivan, 

Register  of  Deeds. 

Bubch's  ExHiBrr  No.  48C. 
[Quitclaim  deed.] 

Thiff  indenture,  made  this  13th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  nine  (1909)  between  Henry  Birkett  and  Claudia  M.  Birkott,  his 
wife^f  the  county  of  Mahnomen  and  State  of  Minnesota,  parties  of  the  firt*t  part, 

and  Philomene  Donnell,  of  the  county  of and  State  of ,  party  of  the  second 

part, 

Witnesseth,  that  the  said  parties  of  the  firet  part,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  $1 
and  other  consideration  to  tJiem  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  party  of  the  second  part, 
die  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  aclmowledged,  do  hereby  grant,  bargain,  sell,  remise, 
release,  qnitclaim,  and  convey  unto  the  said  party  of  tne  second  part,  her  heirs  and 
aflBigns,  forever,  all  the  followmg  tract  or  parcel  of  land  lying  and  being  in  the  county 
of  Maboiomen,  and  State  of  Minnesota,  described  as  follows,  to  wit:  The  northeast 
quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  3.144-42. 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  above  quitclaimed  premises,  together  with  all  the  h^edita- 
mentfl  and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging  or  in  anywise  appertaining,  unto  the 
said  party  of  tne  second  part.,  her  heirs  and  assigns,  forever. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part  have  hereunto  set  their  hands 
and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Henry  Birkett.  [seal.] 

Claudia  M.  Birkett.    [seal.] 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  presence  of — 
H.  S.  Frazer, 
J.  E.  Beeson. 

Statk  op  Minnebota,  County  of  Mahnomen,  S8. 

On  this  13th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1909,  before  me,  a  notary  public,  within  and  for 
said  county,  personally  appeared  Henrj'  Birkett  and  Claudia  M.  Birkett,  his  wife,  to 
me  known  to  oe  the  persons  described  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  instrument, 
and  acknowledged  that  they  executed  the  same  as  their  free  act  and  deed. 

[seal.]  H.  S.  Frazer, 

Notary  Publicy  Mahnomen  County ^  Minn. 

My  commisuon  expires  January  14, 1914. 
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[Quit-claim  deed  10141.] 

Office  of  Register  of  Deeds, 

County  ofMahnom^  Minn. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  within  instrument  was  filed  in  this  office  for  lecoid  on  tbe 
18th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1909,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  was  duly  recoided  in  book 
18  of  deeds,  on  page  90. 

[seal.]  J.  H.  Sullivan, 

Register  of  Deedi. 

Taxes  paid  and  transfer  entered  this  18th  day  of  November,  1909. 

Alfred  Namoit, 

County  Auditor. 
Paid. 

lx)i  18  Brisbois. 

Burch's  Exhibit  No.  48  D. 

The  Attorney  General. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  certified  copies  of  certain  affidavit?  and 
of  correspondence  regarding  the  alleged  fraudulent  procurement  of  a  deed  from  Phil- 
omene  Donnell,  a  pupil  under  21  vcarB  of  age  at  the  Higgs  Institute,  Flandreta, 
S.  Dak.,  by  John  W.  Carl  and  Henry  Birkett,  of  Mahnomen,  Minn. 

Philomene  Dounell  is  a  mixed-blood  Chippewa  Indian,  bom  in  Mav,  1891,  who  w» 
allotted  the  NE.  i  of  the  RE.  i  of  sec.  3,  T.  l44  N.,  R.  42  W.,  in  Minnesota.  The 
restrictions  were  removed  from  the  allotments  of  adult  mixed-blood  Indians  by  act  of 
June  21,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  325-353).  A  certified  copy  of  the  deed  in  questicm  ii 
inclosed,  and  it  purnorts  to  convey  the  land  described  to  Henry  Birkett,  above  named; 
also  Uie  check  oi  Jonn  W.  Carl,  on  the  First  National  Bank  of  Mahnomen,  Minn.,  pay- 
able to  Philomene  Donnell,  in  the  sum  of  $500. 

The  facts  relating  to  the  procurement  of  this  deed  are  set  forth  in  the  report  of 
United  States  Indian  Inspector  E.  B.  Linnen,  dated  September  22,  1909,  a  certified 
copy  of  which  is  transmitted  herewith. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  the  deed  purports  to  have  been  acknowledged 
before  John  W.  Carl,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  Mahnomen  County,  State  of  Minnesota, 
on  July  13, 1909. 

Miss  Dounell  sets  out  in  her  affidavit  made  September  10, 1909,  before  F.  A.  Warren, 
a  notary  public  in  and  for  South  Dakota,  that  she  was  not  outside  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  for  several  months  prior  to  September  10,  1909,  and  that  any  deed  or  other 
paper  purporting  to  have  been  made  or  signed  by  her  outside  that  State  is  a  foigery, 
and  for  this  and  other  reasons  set  forth  in  ner  affidavit,  she  asks  under  oath  that  any 
deed  on  record  bo  set  aside  as  having  been  procured  bv  fraud. 

The  signature  to  the  deed  in  question  purports  to  have  been  witnessed  by  John  W. 
Carl  and  Loyd  Williams.  Miss  Donnell  admits  that  Mr.  Carl  interviewed  her  at  the 
Kiggs  Institute  in  Flandroau,  S.  Dak.,  but  avers  that  no  other  person  or  peisoiis  were 
present  during  this  interview  with  her. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation  matters  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  special  attorneys  of  your  department  for  appropriate  action, 
It  is  respectfully  requested  that  this  case  be  laid  before  them  for  sucn  proceedings  w 
the  facts  and  the  law  warrant,  regarding  the  cancellation  of  the  deed. 

It  appears  from  the  facts  in  the  case  that  John  W.  Carl  and  Henry  Birkett,  and 
perhaj>s  Loyd  Williams,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  under  section  5440,  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States,  as  trustees  for  the  allottee  named.    Section  5440  is  as  follows: 

"If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  either  to  commit  any  offense  against  the  United 
States,  or  to  defraua  the  United  States  in  any  manner  or  for  any  purpose,  and  one  or 
more  of  such  parties  do  any  act  to  effect  the  object  of  the  conspiracy,  all  the  parties  to 
such  conspiracy  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $1,000  and  not  more  thin 
$10,000  dollars,  and  to  imprisonment  not  more  than  two  years. 

Especial  attention  is  invited  to  tiie  fact  that  the  deed  is  allc^^ed  to  have  been  acknowl- 
edged before  a  notary  public  in  and  for  Minnesota,  while  the  allottee,  Miss  DooneU, 
declares  in  her  affidavit  that  slie  was  not  in  the  State  at  that  time  (July  13, 1909),  bat. 
on  the  contrary,  was  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota.  Even  if  she  had  sold  the  land  tnd 
affixed  her  signature  to  the  deed  in  South  Dakota,  it  appears  that  her  acknowledge- 
ment, in  order  to  be  valid,  should  have  been  taken  before  some  officer  authcxiied  to 
take  acknowledgements  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  or,  in  other  woids,  that  ths 
instrument  should  have  been  executed  in  accordance  with  the  laws  <rf  that  State,  if 
was  residing  therein  at  that  time. 
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Should  the  law  and  the  facts  not  justify  proceedings  under  section  5440  for  con- 
spiracy^ it  is  respectfully  requested  that  the  special  attorneys  named  be  instructed 
to  consider  the  question  of  foi^ery  of  the  deed,  and  if  they  conclude  that  this  is  not  an 
offense  against  the  United  States,  but  one  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  that  they 
communicate  with  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  proper  county  thereof  respecting 
the  matter,  advisine  the  Indian  Office  of  their  action,  so  that  it  may  render  the  prose- 
cuting attorney  such  assistance  as  he  may  ask. 

In  case  you  direct  the  proceeding  as  requested,  and  upon  your  advice  to  this 
department  to  that  effect,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  will  instruct  the  super- 
intendent of  the  White  Earth  Indian  School,  White  Earth,  Minn.,  to  render  the 
special  attorneys  such  assistance  in  the  matter  as  the  latter  may  desire. 
Very  respectfully, 

R.  A.  Ballinobr, 

Secretary. 

Bubch's  ExHiBrr  No.  48  E. 

Department  of  Justice, 
Washrngtariy  April  P,  1910. 
E.  H.  Long,  Esq.. 

Special  UniUa  States  Attorney y 

Detroit  J  Minn. 

Sir:  Inclosed  herewith  you  will  find  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  dated  March  31,  1910,  together  with  its  inclosures,  which  include  certified 
copies  of  certain  affidavits  and  oi  correspondence  regarding  the  alleged  fraudulent 
procurement  of  a  deed  from  Philomene  Donnell,  a  pupil  unaer  21  years  of  age  at  the 
Kiggs  Institute,  Flandrcau,  S.  Dak.,  by  John  W.  Carl  and  Henry  Birkett,  of  Mah- 
•  nomen,  Minn.  Please  file  these  inclosures  for  as  prompt  action  as  circumstances  will 
permit. 

Respectfully,  J.  A.  Fowler, 

Acting  Attorney  General. 

Bubch's  Exhibit  No.  48  F. 
By  Mr.  Hinton  : 

Philomene  Donnell,  a  mixed  blood,  born  Mav  14,  1891,  traded  her  allotment  for  a 
faooae  and  lot  in  Mahnomen,  said  to  be  worth  a  tliousand  or  twelve  hundred  dollars,  to 
Louis  Brisbois  of  that  place.  Deed  to  Louis  Brisbois  and  wife  dated  December  31, 
1909. 

Elizabeth  Brisbois  went  to  Flandreau,  S.  Dak.,  with  papers  for  Miss  Donnell  to  sign; 
Brisbois  and  wife  have  not  executed  a  deed  to  Miss  Donnell  for  the  house  and  lot. 
He  was  called  on  to  execute  a  deed  to  Miss  Donnell  and  send  it  to  Detroit  office,  with 
an  abstract  of  title  and  a  certificate  that  there  are  no  taxes  due  or  unpaid  on  the  prop- 
erty before  any  consideration  would  be  given  to  the  application  for  a  fee  simple  patent. 
Their  post-office  address  is  at  Mahnomen. 

Consider  this  matter  in  connection  with  the  criminal  case  against  John  W.  Carl 
and  Henry  Birkett  regarding  the  former  deed . 

IIinton  . 

Dbtboit,  July  6,  1910. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieii,  do  you  desire  to  ask  any  questions 
of  this  witness  ? 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu  : 

(^.  Mr.  Linnen,  is  Miss  Donnell  a  fuU  blood  or  a  mixed  blood 
Indian) — A.  According  to  the  information  I  have,  she  is  a  mixed 
blood. 

Q.  You  sajr  she  was  20  years  of  age  at  the  time  tliis  transaction  took 
place?— A.  I  did  not  say  so,  but  I  think  she  stated  that,  herself, 
in  her  own  afTidavit. 
,     Q.  Well,  I  mean  that. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  she  can  speak  Cliippewa? — A.  I  never 
met  the  girl,  to  my  knowledge.     I  donH  know. 
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(^.  Did  you  make  a  thorough  examination  of  this  case  on  the  reser- 
vation among  people  who  mav  have  known  ? 

A.  I  talked  wdth  several  of  iier  friends  who  lived  at  Mahnomen  with 
relation  to  it,  who  claimed  to  know  something  of  the  situation,  one 
being  the  friend,  I  think,  who  referred  the  matter  to  Attorney  Beum, 
and  I  took  the  aflidavit  of  Superintendent  Peirce  myself  with  rela- 
tion to  the  matter. 

Q.  Well,  now,  did  the  Indian  Offioe,  or  did  the  Indian  Departme&t, 
have  any  juiisdiction  over  this  case?— A.  As  to  that  I  coulci  not  say, 
but  they  might  make  a  particular  recommendation  in  the  premises, 
and  refer  it  to  the  parties  who  did  have.  If  a  conspiracy  could  have 
been  proven,  they  would  have  had,  I  believe. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  does  not  Miss  Donnell  come  strictly  within 
the  purview  of  the  Clapp  Act? — A.  As  stated  by  her  affidavit,  she  is 
of  age  and  a  mixed  blood. 

Q.  And  an  allottee  of  the  Wliite  Earth? — A.  An  allottee  of  the 
^Miite  Earth  Reservation;  yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Carl  is  an  Indian,  is  he  not  ? — ^A.  He  is  an  Indian,  or  part 
In(fian;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  j[ou  are  an  Indian  inspector  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  Now,  isn't  it  usually  a  custom  for  inspectors  to  go  and  examine 
both  tlie  defendants  and  the  complainants,  m  cases  where  two  Inchans 
are  mixed  in  a  controversy  ? — A.  It  has  never  been  my  policy  to  go  to 
anybody  wliom  I  believed  guilty  of  a  wrong,  and  question  tiiem,  with 
tlie  evidence  I  had. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  did  not  follow  the  usual  custom  of  other 
inspectors  ?  —A.  I  followed  the  custom  of  good,  honest  judgment, 
good  sense. 

Q.  Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  So  do  I. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Linnen,  do  you  know  whether  it  is  customaij 
with  inspectors  to  do  as  Mr.  BeauHeu  suggested  ? 

Mr.  Linnen.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  any  inspecting  oilicial  who  under- 
stands his  business  would  go  to  the  accusea  partjr  and  question  him 
with  something  that  he  behoved  to  be  a  criminal  act  or  wrong- 
doing on  his  part.     I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  more  question.  Were  you 
up  there  in  the  capacity  of  a  prosecutor  of  criminals,  or  were  you 
tliere  simply  as  an  Indian  inspector  ? 

Mr.  Linnen.  I  was  up  there  to  get  evidence  against  criminab  and 
against  land  sharks  wlio  had  defrauded  the  Indians.  In  other  words, 
I  was  there  to  get  evidence  and  the  facts,  no  matter  what  it  devefeped 
into.     Verj^  often  my  investigations  developed  criminal  acts. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  do  not  know  as  that  answers  my  question 
exactlv,  whether  you  liave  been  up  there  as  a  criminal  prosecutor  or 
as  an  Indian  inspector. 

Mr.  Linnen.  I  was  up  tliere  to  investigate  for  tlie  Interior  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  As  an  Indian  inspector? 

Mr.  Linnen.  As  an  inspector,  not  an  Indian  inspector — as  an 
inspector. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Inspector  of  Indian  matters. 

Mr.  Linnen.  At  that  time  I  was  working  on  Indian  matters. 
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Mr.  BuECH.  At  this  time  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  fact  that  a  subpoena  was  recently  issued  for  Mr. 
Hovey  C.  Clarke,  to  attend  upon  the  committee  as  a  witness  and  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  serve  it,  which  has  proved  unsuccessful. 
The  representative  of  the  Nichols-Cliisholm  Lumber  Co.,  of  wliich 
Mr.  Clarke  is  a  member,  is  here,  and  as  we  are  somewhat  embarrassed 
by  our  failure  to  obtain  service  upon  him,  I  would  like  to  ask  respect- 
fuUy  of  that  representative  if  Mr.  Clarke  is  within  reach,  or  whether 
he  can  be  considered  within  the  call  of  the  committee,  during  any 
reasonable  time,  say  two  weeks,  that  the  committee  may  be  in  this 
vicinity,  or  later  at  Washington,  say,  within  90  days  from  the  time 
we  came  here.  Mr.  Powell  represents  that  company,  and  I  would 
like  to* know  if  he  can  give  the  information? 

Mr.  Graham.  May  we  hope  to  liave  Mr.  Clarke  with  us? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  am  afraid  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Clarke  left 
Minnesota,  I  believe,  last  Sunday  night,  a  week;  and  since  the  ques- 
tion has  come  up,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  committoe  that  I  make  a  state- 
ment on  behali  of  Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Clarke  received  no  intimation 
whatever  that  he  was  wanted  in  any  connection  with  relation  to  this 
matter  until  his  office  was  visited  on  Monday  preceding  the  call  of 
the  committee  on  Tuesday,  the  day  after  he  haa  gone.  And  I  want 
to  state  right  here  in  this  connection  that  Mr.  Clarke  is  not  now,  and 
for  a  long  time  has  not  been  an  (officer,  nor  in  anv  manner  connected 
with  the  Nichols-Chisholm  Lumber  Co.,  except,  1  believe,  as  an  em- 
ployee. I  think  he  has  been  employed  for  consultation:  but  Mr- 
Clarke  sold  out  his  interest  in  tne  Nichols-Chisholm  T^umber  Co. 
quite  a  little  while  ago,  I  think  a  year  or  two  ago,  T  can  not  give  the 
exact  date;  and  wliile  he  has  his  office  at  the  same  place,  he  has  prac- 
tically retired  from  business.  Now,  Mr.  Clarke,  1  am  informed — 1  am 
stating  merely  my  information — liad,  with  his  wife,  arranged  an 
extensive  trip  which  they  liad  been  planning  for  some  time,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  usual  custom,  and  reallv  remained  as  late  as  he  did 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  partner,  Xfr.  Shevlin,  and  as  soon  as  the 
funeral  was  over,  W'hich  took  place  on  Saturday,  Mr.  Clarke  carried 
out  his  purpose,  which  he  had  arranged  months,  or  at  least  weeks  be- 
fore this,  and  started  on  this  trip.  1  think  that  the  trip  contemplates 
a  European  journey,  and  perhaps  into  Egvpt.  T  do  not  know  how 
far  he  is  intending  to  go.  fie  is  spending  the  winter  abroad,  and  w'ill 
not  be  back  before  spring,  anyway.     Tliat  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  George.  Where  is  he  now,  if  you  please  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Well,  1  would  Iiave  to  inquire  to  find  out.  1  do  not 
know  whether  he  has  sailed  from  the  country  or  not.  All  I  know^  is 
that  he  has  started  on  that  trip  and  had  gone  some  time  before  the 
subpoena  came  to  liis  office,  llis  oflice  force  has  infor.ned  me  of  that 
within  the  last  day  or  s').  Since  this  proposition  ca^ne  uj),  it  was 
brought  to  my  notice  that  the  subpcena  was  out  for  hini. 

• 

Rev.  Charles  Wright,  sworn  by  the  chairman,  testified. 

Mr.  Burch.  We  desire  to  introduce  Kev.  Cliarles  White,  one  of  the 
Christian  heroes  of  this  story,  otherwise  known  as  Cliief  Wliite  Cloud. 
Mr.  Wright  informs  me,  \fr.  Cliairman,  that  there  are  some  words 
that  he  can  not  quite  catch  in  English,  and  requests  that  Miss  Margaret 
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Warren  might  be  asked  to — perhaps  not  fully  act  as  an  interpreter, 
but  to  put  him  right  on  any  matter  which  is  not  quite  clear  to  him. 
I  don't  know  exactly  what  course  we  should  pursue. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  BeauUeu,  will  you  take  a  seat  very  closely, so  that 
you  may  aid  us  in  this  proceeding?  Miss  Warren,  will  you  please 
come  forward.  We  will  nave  to  swear  Miss  Warren,  if  she  is  to  act 
as  interpreter.  As  I  understand  it,  Miss  Warren,  you  will  not  be 
called  upon  now  to  interpret,  but  to  explain  to  the  witness  when  he 
does  not  understand.     At  least  we  will  try  it  that  way. 

Miss  Margaret  Warren  was  sworn  as  interpreter. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  Give  your  full  name,  Mr.  Wright. — A.  Charles  T.  Wri^t. 

Q.  Where  do  you  hve  now  ? — ^A.  Cass  Lake. 

Q.  In  what  county  is  that  ? — A.  Cass  County. 

Q.  Where  is  Cass  County  from  Mahnomen  County  ? — A.  Mahnomen 
County  is  west  from  Cass  Lake. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  Uved  in  that  part  of  the  country  ? — ^A.  Ever 
since  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  was  raised  in  the  county,  at  Leech  Lake, 
around  there,  and  Gull  Lake. 

Q.  When  you  can  first  remember,  I  mean. — A.  At  Crow  Wing. 

Q.  Crow  Wing,  Minn,  i — ^A.  Crow  Wing,  Minn. 

Q.  Is  it  very  far  from  Wiiite  Earth  ? — A.  It  is;  it  must  be  about- 
over  100  miles. 

Q.  In  what  direction? — A.  It  is  northwest. 

Q.  You  are  called  chief,  are  you,  chief  of  3^our  band  or  tribe  I — A.  I 
was  born  that  way. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  be  a  chief  ? — A.  My  father  was  a  chief. 

Q.  Wliat  was  his  name  as  chief  ? — ^A.  His  name  was  White  Cloud, 

Q.  Have  you  a  name  as  chief  ? — A.  My  own  name  is  Nachotin. 

Q.  Is  that  an  English  name? — A.  That  means  '^ twins." 

Q.  Are  you  a  twin? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  your  father,  White  Cloud,  die  ?— A.  He  died  in  1898. 

O.  Well,  was  any  action  necessary  on  the  part  of  an  Indian  band  to 
maKe  you  cliief ,  or  did  the  fact  of  his  death  make  you  chief  i — A.  Xo. 
In  1893  we  liad  an  annual  celebration  at  White  Earth  Reservation,  on 
the  14th  day  of  June,  and  lie  made  a  speech  before  the  people,  before 
he  got  sick,  and  he  sa^^s :  '  *  When  I  die,  he  says,  *  'I  leave  it  my  oldest 
son,  Nachotin,  Charles  Wright,  my  position. '*  Now,  since  that  time 
until  he  died  he  never  changed  his  mind. 

Q.  Under  the  customs  of  the  tribe  had  he  the  right  to  say  who 
should  be  chief  when  he  died  ? — A.  That  is  the  custom ;  yes.  That  is 
the  custom  among  tlie  luiUans;  yes. 

Q.  Are  you  a  full-blood  Chippewa  ? — A.  I  am  not  a  full  blood.    Mr 

frandmother  on  my  mother  s  side,  she  was  a  half  white  and  ban 
ndian,  and  my  mother  she  was  a  quarter,  and  I  don't  know  how 
much  I  got. 

Q.  You  are  now  a  cler^man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  denomination? — A.  Episcopal. 

Q.  An  ordained  clergjTuan? — A.  les,  sir. 

Q.  WTien  wpre  vou  ordained? — A.  I  was  ordained  in  1877. 

Q.  Wliere?— A. '^  White  Earth. 

Q.  And  when  did  you  get  full  orders? — A.  In  1908. 
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Q.  TSTiere  is  vour  church — vour  congregation? — A.  I  have  four 
churches.  I  look  after  one  at  Cass  Lake  (the  Indian  Mission),  one  at 
Bena,  one  at  Ogema,  and  one  at  the  old  agency  at  Leech  Lake  Res- 
ervation. 

Q.  Are  there  also  schools  at  these  reservations ? — A.  No;  just  Gov- 
ernment schools  they  have  there. 

Q.  Where  did  you  yourself  go  to  school  ? — ^A.  I  never  had  a  chance 
when  I  was  a  boy.  1  never  was  in  school  when  I  was  a  boy.  When 
I  was  18  years  I  don't  know  anything.  I  educate  mvself  partly  and 
some  people  helped.  Bishop  WTiipple  helped  me,  and  so  I  got  a  little 
education.  For  that  reason  I  don  t  know  much  about  English.  I 
never  had  a  chance  when  I  was  a  boy. 

Q.  The  services  you  conduct  are  carried  on  in  Chippewa  tongue,  are 
thev  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Altogether? — A.  Altogether;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  preach  in  the  Chippewa  language  alone  i — A.  Yes,  su*. 

Q.  Doyou  ever  preach  in  English  ? — A.  Oh,  I  say  a  few  words  to 
them.  When  people  want  me  to  say  to  them,  I  sometimes  tdik  to 
them  a  few  words. 

Q.  How  about  your  congregations?  Do  they  speak  English 
mostly? — A.  The  young  people  do;  yes. 

Q.  To  what  extent  are  tne  young  people  connected  with  your 
church;  that  is,  are  all  the  children  of  the  church  people  baptized  soon 
after  birth  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  are  all  those  who  are  baptized  afterwards  confirmed  when 
they  get  older? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  how  well  do  they  stick  to  the  church  after  tliat  ? — A.  Not 
all  of  them. 

Q.  (To  the  interpreter.)  Miss  Warren,  is  there  su<;h  a  word  as 
'^backsUder"  in  the  Indian  language? 

Miss  Warren.  He  told  me  the  reason  why  these  young  people  leave 
the  church. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  what  proportion  fall  away  from  the 
church. 

The  interpreter  puts  the  question. 

Mr.  Beauijeu.  I  think  I  can  do  it  better.  [Mr.  Beaulieu  speaks  to 
witness.] 

Miss  Warren.  He  says  tliat  one-thinl  of  them  drop  away — one- 
third.  . 

Q.  Mr.  Wright,  does  your  position  as  chief  give  you  any  real  power 
among  your  people? — A.  No,  no.  That  is,  ludess  it  were  when  my 
people  want  to  do  some  business.  They  council  among  themselves. 
When  they  have  decided  to  do  somethuig,  perhaps  they  give  me  the 

rjtition  to  take  down,  the  petition  for  them  down  to  Wasiiington,  so 
do  that  since  mv  father  (lied. 

Q.  When  they  are  having  a  councU,  you  are  with  them,  are  you 
not? — A.  No;  oidy  sometimes.  Not  every  council  they  have,  lean 
not  go. 

Q.  WTien  they  have  council,  do  they  choose  some  one  pei-son  who  is 
the  head  of  the  council,  as  it  were  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  are  present  have  you  the  right  without  being  chosen 
to  sit  as  head  of  the  council? — ^A.  Yes;  they  do  that;  yes. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  you  are  present  do  you  always  sit  as 
head  of  the  council  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Are  there  other  cliiefs  of  that  bandf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  particular  band  was  this  ? — ^A.  The  Mississippi  Chippewa 
Indians. 

Q.  How  many  chiefs  of  that  band  are  there? — A.  That  Chief— I 
don't  know  about — May-zhuc-e-ge-shig. 

Q.  Well,  without  cauing  their  names? — ^A.  About  half  a  doaen— 
more  than  half  a  dozen.     More  than  that. 

Q.  But  the  others  have  not  equal  power  with  you,  have  they! 
Are  you  over  all  of  them  as  chief  ?— A.  So  they  say;  yes. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  are,  a  sort  of  head  chief  ?— A.  So  they  say. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  your  understanding? — A.  That  is  the  way  I 
understand  it. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch: 

Q.  How  old  are  you,  Mr.  Wright? — ^A.  I  am  past  60  years  old. 

Q.  Can  you  carry  your  memory  back  to  the  location  of  the  \Vlute 
Earth  Re^^en^ationf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  committee  that  went  to  select  the  Whit« 
Earth  Reservation,  were  you  one  of  the  members  of  the  commission?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  members? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beavlieu.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Wright  understands  that  ques- 
tion. In  justice  to  him  he  should  understand.  I  don't  want  Mr. 
Wright  to  state  something  that  is  not  true,  when  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  question. 

Mr.  Graham.  Indeed  you  are  right,  Mr.  Beaulieu. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Will  you  let  me  explain  to  him  ?  (Mr.  Beaulieu 
speaks  to  witness.) 

Witness.  Oh,  no;  I  thought  you  meant 

Q.  I  knew  you  didnH  understand. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  is  the  result  of  your  explanation? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  asked  if  he  was  one  of  the  committee  that  went 
an(i  selected  the  White  Earth  Resers^ation,  and  he  said  *'no." 

^fr.  Burch.  Were  you  there  when  it  was  selected,  were  you  at 
White  Earth  when  it  was  picked  out — selected? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  it,  who  selected  it,  who  the  committee 
were,  who  the  men  were? — A.  I  donH  know;  I  have  heard  Chief 
IIole-in-thc-Day  went  there;  that  is  all  I  know;  I  don't  know  who 
went  with  him.     I  don't  know  who  they  are. 

Mr.  Graham.  Judge  Burch,  it  may  possibly  expedite  matters  to 
use  the  intoriMeter.  What  do  you  think?  Evidently  there  are 
many  things  tiiat  he  does  not  unclei-stand.  Try  it  for  a  while,  Miss 
Warren;  take  the  chair  beside  Mr.  Wright,  if  you  please. 

Miss  Warren.  I  don't  think  I  can  handle  the  Indian  language  any 
better  than  he  can  himself. 

Mr.  Burch.  Well,  try  it.  Miss  WaiTcn. 

Mr.  Graham.  Try  it  that  way  for  a  while  and  see  how  it  will  work. 

The  examination  of  the  witness  was  continued  through  Miss  Warren 
as  interpreter. 

Q.  Did  j'^ou  have  an  original  allotment  on  the  White  Earth  Reser- 
vation— a  first  allotment? — A.  Yes;  yes,  I  have. 

Q.  Do  vou  remember  the  time  when  the  additional  allotment  was 
made  ? — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 
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Q.  Were  you  present  when  it  was  made — on  Easter  Monday, 
1905 1 — A*  I  was  at  the  Leeoh  Lake  A^sency. 

Q.  Did  you  appl[^  in  writing  for  an  additional  allotoiient  on  account 
of  vour  al)sence  ?— A.  No,  sir.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  attention  to  the  subject  of  an  additiiimal  allot- 
ment for  yourself  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  It  was  Easter  Sunday — ^Blaster 
Sundavj  and  then  I  understood  they  are  ^in^  to  have  another  80 
acres  ror  the  White  Earth  Indians  additiontd,  ri^ht  after  Easter 
Monday.  So  I  couldn't  leave  my  mission;  I  had  to  stay  in  my 
church,  so  for  that  reason  I  was  not  there  when  they  had  the  addi- 
tional allotments. 

Q.  At  any  time  after  that  did  you  receive  word  to  como  to  White 
Earth  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  some  time  afterwards,  word  from  Pin-de-gah-ge-shig  to 
come  to  White  Earth  ? — A.  Yes,  yes.     That  is  right. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  the  time  that  was,  what  month,  how 
long  after  Easter  ? — ^A.  I  think — I  think  some  time  in  the  month  of 
Ai^st,  I  think — ^I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Did  they  not  send  for  you  to  come  and  did  you  not  come  about 
two  weeks  after  Easter,  the  first  time? — A.  No;  no.  I  don't  remem- 
ber. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  coming  there  and  sending  afterwards  a  peti- 
tion against  the  allotment,  to  Washington,  about  two  weeks  after  the 
allotment  happened? — A.  Two  weeks  after? 

Q.  Sending  a  petition  to  Washington? — A.  Yes,  yes;  I  remember 
that.     Yes;  that  is  right. 

Q.  You  did  then,  come A.  Yes,  yes. 

2.  Who  sent  you  word  to  rome? — A.  George  Walters.     George 
ters  sent  a  telegram  to  Cass  Lake  to  come  to  White  Earth. 

Q.  And  you  went? — A.  I  came;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  complain  to  you  about  wrongs  in  the  additional  allot- 
ment?— ^A.  Y'es,  yes.  I  was  going  home.  I  was  sitting  in  the  buggy 
ready  to  go  home.  A  man  came ;  ne  had  a  paper.  It  was  Pin-de-gah- 
^shig.  He  said,  ^'You  must  sign  this  paper.''  '^This  paper,'' 
ne  says,  ^'44  persons  who  have  pine  claims — took  pine  claims  on  this 
reservation,  who  are  not  belonged  on  this  reservation  and  sign  this* 
and  send  it  to  Washington."     §o  I  did  it. 

Q.  Charging  that  44  persons  who  were  white,  who  were  not  entitled 
to  an  allotment,  had  received  pine  allotments,  and  they  signed  the 
paper  and  said  you  should  sign  it  and  send  it  to  Washington,  and  you 
signed  it  and  went  away  i — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  mail  vour  letter  at  Detroit  ? — A.  I  did :  yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  your  way  home  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  Cass  Lake  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  reply  or  answer  from  that  letter  ? — A.  Yes. 
George  Walters  sent  a  telegram  to  Cass  Lake  again,  calling  me  to 
come,  so  I  came. 

Q.  To  White  Earth  ?— A.  To  White  Earth. 

Q.  That  was  months  afterwards  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  an  agent  there  when  you  came,  named  Downs  i — 
A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  what  happened?— A.  He  said  the  Government 
sent  me  up;  that  we  re(»eive  this  petition — 44  names  here — ^persons 
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who  have  pine  claiiiis  on  this  reservation,  who  are  not  belonged  on 
this  reservation,  and  then  we  had  council  with  him,  I  guess  we  h^d 
council  with  him  twice,  and  then  he  went  back.  I  don't  know  where 
he  went  to.  And  in  a  few  days  came  back  and  says — and  we  had 
a  coucil  with  him  again.  He  says,  '^I  am  going  to  sit  here  about  two 
or  three  months;  I  am  going  to  make  reallotment,  reallotment." 
So  some  people  they  kicked. 

Q.  Who  were  tney? — A.  Those  mixed  bloods;  called  ''mixed 
bloods." 

Q.  Could  you  name  any;  call  any  names  ? — ^A.  There  is  one  of  them 
now,  my  friend,  Mr.  Gtis  BeauUeu. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Fairbanks? — ^A.  Fairbanks;  yes. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  let  him  name  them,  Mr.  Burch. 

Mr.  Burch.  Well,  I  would  like  to  have  them.  You  name  them. 
You  tell  them,  as  far  as  you  can  remember. 

A.  Yes;  those,  Grus  and  Ben  Fairbanks,  was  there,  too,  and  I  heard 
they  went — they  came  from  St.  Paul;  come  to  big  man — Senator 
Clapp,  may  be — talked  to  him  and  then  passed  him  down — knocked 
him  down. 

Q.  That  is,  they  had  liim  taken  away? — A.  Yes;  and  then  a  new 
insoector. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember  about  the  time  you  were  over  there  to 
see  Agent  Downs;  that  is,  Inispector  Downs — do  you  remember  about 
the  month? — A.  I  think — ^no,  sir;  I  don't  remember — but  some 
time 

Q.  All  right  then,  if  you  can't  remember.  Do  you  remember  a  man 
by  the  name  of  A.  G.  Bernard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Editor  at  Cass  Lake  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  a  paper  called  the  *^Cass  Lake  Voice"  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Called    Colonel  Bernard "  sometimes? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  letter  from  him  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Hands  paper  to  witness.)  Was  that  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
the  same  one. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  Would  anybody  like  to  see  this  letter  before  I  offer  it! 

Mr.  Beaulieu  (inspects  the  letter,  remarking).  I  have  no  objec- 
tions to  it. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  desire  to  read  into  the  record: 

Office  of  the  Cass  Lake  Voice, 

A.  G.  Bernard,  Publishrr, 

Official  Villaob  Paper, 

Rev.  Charles  Wright,  Mission. 

Dear  Sir:  If  possible  I  wish  that  you  would  come  to  Caas  J^ake  aa  early  as  yoti  can 
OD  Saturday.     I  desire  to  see  you  on  a  most  important  matter. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

A.  G.  Barnabd. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Has  Mr.  Wright  identified  that  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  He  has. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Oh;  I  didn't  know  that. 

Mr.  Bltich.  He  certainly  did. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  see  Mr.  Bernard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliat  did  he  say  he  wanted  ?  Tell  the  stoiy. — X.  He  said:  **Aa 
I  acquainted  with  you  a  long  time  and  friendly  with  youJE  would  like 
to  help  you  out  some  way  and  give  you  my  advice.''  "Well,"  I  says, 
'*what  ?     If  you  will  let  them  people  alone,  those  Indians,  those  full- 
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blood  Indians;  let  them  alone,  we  will  help  you;  give  you  $5,000 
worth  of  pine  claim." 

Q.  Pine  claim  t — ^A.  Pine  claim. 

Q.  As  an  additional  allotment? — ^A.  Additional  allotment;  and, 
'^Go  to  Mr.  Warren,  Ed  Warren;  he  knows  all  about  the  pine  land. 
He  will  tell  ^ou  whereabouts  the  pine  is."     That  is  what  he  said. 

Q.  You  didn't  yet  have  an  additional  allotment? — A.  No;  I  didn't. 

Q.  Were  you  entitled  to  one  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  got  one,  did  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Until  this  day  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  get  one?  Did  you  ask  for  one? — ^A.  I  asked. 
Yes;  I  asked  for  it;  but  no  place  for  me  at  White  Earth  Reservation. 

Q.  No  land  for  you  ? — ^A.  No  land  for  me. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  ask  ? — ^A.  I  asked  Maj.  Howard,  and  he  found  me 
one. 

Q.  But,  before  that,  did  you  ask  anybody? — ^A.  Yes;  but  I  asked 
him  before  I  asked  anybody. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  ask  first  for  one  ? — A.  I  think  I  wrote  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  yes. 

Q.  Oh,  did  you  ask  Agent  Micnelet  at  any  time  for  one? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  ? — A.  He  selected  one  for  me.  It  they  call 
"mill  reserve."     Select  for  me  80  acres  of  land. 

Q.  Where  was  the  mill  reserve  ? — A.  That  was  for  my  additional 
allotment. 

Q.  Oh,  on  the  mill  section  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  And  then  Mr.  Howard, 
he  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  Was  this  after  this  reservation  by  Mr.  Michelet,  while  ho, 
Micnelet,  was  yet  the  agent?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  he  selected  it  for  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  afterwards,  because  it  was  on  the  mill  reserve,  Maj.  Howard 
opposed  giving  it  to  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  have  never  got  one  yet  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  rich  man  or  a  poor  man? — ^A.  I  think  I  am  a  poor 
man.  I  have  no  home  anywhere.  I  don't  belong — I  don't  know  any 
house  to  live  in.     I  walk  from  place  to  place. 

O.  Is  your  daughter  in  our  service  at  Detroit,  Minn.,  as  stenog- 
rapher— ^your  only  daughter  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Earning  her  own  living? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  salary  do  you  draw  ? — ^A.  Me  ? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  $30  a  month. 

Q.  Is  that  all  ?— A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  You  have  to  live  on  $30  a  month  ? — ^A.  $30  a  month. 

Q.  And  walk  from  place  to  place  in  your  mission  work? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Wright,  later,  did  you  get  called  again  to  White  Earth — 
later  on,  after  you  saw  Mr.  Bernard — Oh,  what  did  you  tell  Mr. 
Bernard  about  the  $5,000?— A.  Well,  I  told  him  I  can't^-I  don't 
want  to  leave  my  people.  My  father,  my  deceased  father,  gave  me 
his  advice  before  he  cued  to  stand  by  them — our  people.  He  gave 
me  his  advice  before  he  died  to  stand  by  them — our  people.  Full- 
blooded  Indians — ^never  to  leave  them,  to  work  for  them;  that  is 
what  he — I  told  him  that  I  don't  want 

Q.  You  told  Bernard  that  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  refused  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  refused. 

Q.  Did  Bernard  say  who  told  him  to  offer  it  to  you,  to  offer  this 
5,000  pine    allotment  to  you? — A.  No,  sir;    I  don't.     No,  sir;  I 
don't.     I  do  not. 

Q.  Were  you  asked  to  come  over  to  White  Earth  again  in  Octo- 
ber ? — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  you  come  ? — A.  Yee. 

Q.  The  "people  wanted  you  to  come  again  ta  oouncil  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  have  a  council  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  what  they  called  a  council? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  one  Mai.  McLaughlin  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  trouble  that  time;  what  was  the  difficulty  then— 
what  did  they  have  a  council  for  then  ? — ^A.  And  then  we  ha<l  a  coun- 
cil with  them.  One  or  two  days,  I  think,  and  on  the  second  day  we 
counsel  vdth  them:  I  think  he  said  to  us,  ''Now  vou  wnll  vote — vou 
have  to  vote ' 

Q.  Wait,  now. 

The  Interpreter.  The  council,  he  says,  was  about  to  see  if  the 
allotments  should  stand  as  they  were  or  not;  they  were  to  vote, 
and  the  majority  would  rule. 

Q.  And  the  majority  would  rule  ?  [To  the  interpreter!  Ask  him  if 
he  had  expected  that  to  happen,  when  Maj.  McLaughlin  told  hiin 
this — if  he  nad  expected  that  would  happen — a  vote,  a  majority  vote. 

The  Interpreter.  He  was  called  suddenly;  he  had  not  thought 
what  was  to  be  done. 

Q.  Who  talked  most  for  the  full  bloods,  or  the  complainii^  parties 
at  the  council? 

The  Interpreter.  He  was  one  that  talked — and  Pin-de-ga-ge-fihig 
who  is  now  dead.  He  talked  for  the  Indians,  but  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  talking  on  both  sides,  he  explains  to  me. 

Q.  Wlien  McLaughlin  reported,  ne  stated  that  he  would  have  to 
vote — whether  he  understood  or  not — what  happened  then?  What 
happened  after  Mr.  McLaughlin  said  you  woulcl  have  to  vote. 

Tne  Interpreter.  He  says  that  when  McLaughlin  said  that  they 
should  now  vote,  Pin-de-ga-ge-shig  stood  up  and  said  that  they  were 
not  very  well  represented,  the  Indians  were  not,  and  had  allowed 
four  days  so  all  could  gather  and  meet  the  other  party,  and 
McLaughlin  said  *'no,*'  that  they  had  to  vote,  that  day,  right  away, 
and  the  Indians  stood  up  and  said  they  would  not  vote  and  they 
walked  out.  And  probably  five  of  the  Indians  remained  to  see  what 
was  being  done.  As  I  stated,  there  were  already  five  Indians  who 
remained,  and  sixty  of  the  other  party  votea,  and  that  report 
!McT^aughlin  sent  in  to  the  commissioners. 

Q.  All  right.  When  you  speak  of  Indians,  do  you  mean  the  full- 
blood  Indians,  or  the  mixed-blood  Indians  ? 

The  Interpreter.  He  speaks  of  the  Indians  and  the  mixed  bloods 
as  separate,  and  that  the  nuxed  bloods  wanted  the  aDotment^  to 
stand  as  they  already  were. 

Q.  And  the  Indians,  what  he  calls  the  Indians,  the  full  bloods,  did 
not  wish  it. — ^A.  They  didn't  wish  it. 

Q.  They  didn't  wish  it  to  stand  ? — ^A.  No. 

(1  WTien  did  you  go  home  to  Cass  Lake,  after  that,  Mr.  Wri^t  I— 
A.  I  think  I  went  home  soon  after  that. 
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Q.  You  went  soon  after? — A.  I  went  home  soon  after  we  had  had 
council  with  McLaughlin. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  action  after  that,  and  if  so,  what?  What 
did  you  do  after  that  f-^ A.  I  didn't  do  anything.  The  rest  of  the 
Indians  did,  numbering  370  Indiana.  They  miule  a  petition,  and 
when  they  had  finiahea  the  petition,  they  called  me  and  I  came, 
and  the  Indians  wanted  to  give  me  S60.  They  gave  me  $60  in  money 
to  take  the  petition  to  Washington,  to  present  it  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  petition  was  for  a  reallotment. 

Q.  Did  you  go  ? — A.  Yes,  I  went. 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  money  you  had  ? — A.  That  is  all  the  money  I 
had. 

Q.  Did  you  borrow  money  from  anybody  else  to  help  out? — A. 
Yes;  I  borrowed  money  in  the  bank  at  St.  Paul,  $50.  That  $60 
wasn't  enough  to  go  to  Washington  and  back. 

Q.  Did  you  take  letters  down  there  from  anybody  ? — A.  Governor 
Johnson  gave  me  his  introduction  to  see  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  down  in  Washington,  and  I  have  it  here,  his  letter,  I  think. 

Q.  No;  never  mind  about  that.  Did  you  get  a  letter  from 
anjbody  else,  any  Senator? — A.  From  Senator  Nelson,  the  same 
thing,  an  introduction  to  see  the  President.  And  then  when  I  got 
down  to  Washington,  I  went  to  see  Commissioner  I^eupp  and  handed 
him  that  petition.  He  said  "no.^^  There  is  no  show.  He  shook 
his  head.  He  said  the  allotment  to  be  stand.  So  I  didn't  do  any- 
thing, because  he  din't  wish  to  listen  to  me,  and  so  I  was  with — I 
called  on  Rev.  Mr.  Gilfillan  at  Washington 

Q.  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Gilfillan? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  my  interpre- 
ter, and  we  talked  to  the  commissioner,  both  of  us;  but  the  com- 
missioner won't  Us  ten  to  us.     And  then  after 

Q.  (Hands  letter  to  witness.)  Do  you  know  that  letter? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

S,  Go  on. — ^A.  And  then  we  tried  to  see  the  President.  I  was 
y  to  say  something  to  him  in  regard  to  the  trouble  we  had  up  to 
White  Eartn — Roosevelt — so  I  sended  this  letter,  Johnson's  letter  and 
Nelson's  letter.  I  wanted  to  talk  with  him,  see  him  a  few  minutes. 
He  sent  word  to  me,  he  says:  ''I  can't  see  you  unless  if  you  will  get 
permission  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  So  Conunis- 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs  he  won't  let  me." 

Q.  You  got  this  letter  ?  Did  the  Commissioner  then  send  you  this 
letter? — A.  (Witness  laughs.)     That  is  right. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  desire  to  read  into  the  record,  as  a  part  of  this  story, 
the  following: 

Department  op  the  Intkrior, 
Office  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  November  jJ7,  1905. 
Rev.  Charlbb  T.  Wright, 

Capitul  Hotel,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Third  Street, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Wright:  I  have  oommuiiicated  with  the  White  House  and  find  that 
it  will  not  be  convenient  for  the  President  to  see  you.  I  shall  later  write  you  a  letter 
giving  you  the  burden  of  what  I  was  saying  to  you  orally  the  other  day,  and  for  that 
reason  I  will  take  the  lil^erty  of  keeping  the  papers  you  left  with  me  a  few  days  longer. 
If  you  leave  the  hotel  in  the  meanwhile,  kindiy  give  the  clerk  your  mailing  address, 
so  that  anytiang  I  mail  to  you  there  will  be  forwarded ;  or,  if  more  convenient  to  you, 
notify  me  of  your  change  of  address,  and  I  will  send  my  letter  to  you  directly  wherever 
you  are. 

Sincerely,  yours,  F.  E.  Lbupp,  Commissioner. 
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Q.  Did  you  go  home  then  i  What  did  you  do  then;  go  home  ? — ^A. 
Yes.  Mr.  McLaughlin  saw  me  when  we  came  out  of  the  White  House 
before  seeing  the  President.  He  savs,  ''Don't  mind,  Mr.  Wright; 
you  have  done  everything  that  could  be  done  for  your  people.  Don't 
mind.  Don't  be  sorry/' Tie  says,  "because  this  big  man  won't  Usten 
to  you."     So  I  couldn't  help  it,  and  I  come  away. 

Q.  Home? — ^A.  Go  home;  yes.  That  money — I  borrowed  $50— 
I  returned  that  money  myself — that  bank  at  St.  Paul.  I  paid  ex- 
pense, half  of  it,  and  my  people  they  paid  half  of  it. 

Q.  You  saved  that  out  of  your  little  salary  and  paid  that  money 
back  yourself  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  'afterwards  receive  a  letter,  after  you  came  home? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Exhibits  paper  to  witness.)     Is  that  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BiTRCii.  I  desire  to  read  into  the  record,  also,  this  letter: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  Derrmher  S,  190$. 
Rev.  Charles  T.  Wright, 

Cass  Lake,  Minn. 

My  Dear  Sir:  1  am  sorry,  indeed,  if  you  had  any  intention,  in  your  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 18,  of  conveying  more  than  appeared  on  the  surface,  which  contain^  simpty 
your  personal  assertion  that  the  full  bloocls  of  your  reservation  did  not  wish  certain 
thinpfs.  I  assumed  that  a  man  of  education  like  yourself  would  know  that  one  pexBonJ 
statement  of  a  council  can  not  be  entertained  without  corroborative  evidence,  and  I 
waited  several  weeks,  as  I  wrote  you  the  other  day,  expecting  to  hear  from  you  at  any 
moment,  but  to  no  purpose. 

You  will  remember  that  last  year  I  wrote  you  very  distinctly  in  the  same  line  when 
you  put  up  a  similaf  performance  with  regard  to  the  allotment.  I  had  taken  all  the 
pains  I  could  to  get  the  situation  investigated  and  had  put  the  department  to  a  con- 
siderable expense  in  sending  an  inspector  to  the  spot  and  having  him  hold  a  council, 
which  your  remonstrants  did  not  put  in  an  appearance.  If  I  changed  every  action 
of  the  Indian  Office  because  of  the  protest  of  one  member  of  a  tribe  who  has  a  repu- 
tation for  habitually  protesting,  1  should  never  get  anything  done.  Had  you  made 
good  your  statement  in  your  letter  of  September  18,  I  could  have  had  the  whole 
subject  reviewed,  and  I  thought,  after  your  experience  of  a  year  ag[o  and  the  veiy 
plain  exposition  that  I  made  to  you  at  the  time  of  where  your  fault  in  methods  lay, 
you  would  not  stumble  into  the  same  sort  of  error  again. 

All  this  by  way  of  trying  to  treat  your  correspondence  as  courteously  as  I  know  how. 
But  my  habit  in  dealing  with  white  persons  who  tell  me  that  they  are  going  to  appeal, 
either  to  some  higher  power  in  the  Government  or  to  the  public,  is  always  that  they 
would  save  time  by  appealing  first  and  considering  the  matters  in  controveisy  aftc^ 
wards.  If  you  "take  the  public  into  vour  confidence,*'  as  you  express  your  intention 
to  do,  I  hope  the  confidence  will  not  be  betrayed. 

Sincerely,  yours,  F.  E.  Lkupp,  CommiuUmtr. 

Q.  Mr.  Wright,  did  j'-ou  get  anything  further  from  the  Indian  OflSce, 
any  tiling  further? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Hands  letter  to  witness.)  Is  that  it? — A.  Yes;  this  petition, 
I  took  it  down  to  Washington,  from  the  Indians,  370  names,  ^eir 
names  on  it,  and  the  comnussioner  he  answered  that  petition. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  This  is  rather  a  long  document.  Will  the  committee 
have  patience  to  hear  it  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Are  you  familiar  with  its  contents  ? 

Mr.  BuRcn.  No ;  I  can  guess.     No ;  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar. 

Mr.  Graham.  Are  you  sufficiently  familiar  to  say  wheuier  there  is 
matter  in  it  that  is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  its  story  t 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  We  will  hear  it. 
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Mr.  BuRCH.  That  is,  it  is  an  argument,  an  answer  to  the  petition. 

Mr.  Oeoroe.  From  whom  is  this  ? 

Mr.  BuROH.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  letter  mentioned  was  here  read  into  the  record  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

\Va8hi7igton,  December  j?,  1905. 
Rev.  Charles  T.  Wright, 

Cass  Lake  Indian  Mission,  Minnesota. 

My  Friend:  Referring  to  our  long  conversation  when  you  called  at  my  oflBce  on 
Saturday,  November  25,  to  your  letter  to  the  President  dated  November  24,  and  to  a 
petition  purporting  to  represent  the  wishes  of  37()  Chippewa  Indians — both  of  which 
papers  you  tnen  handed  me — I  send  you  this  letter,  a«  you  requested,  that  I  should  put 
into  writing  the  views  I  expressed  to  you  orally. 

The  petition  referred  to  contains  the  four  complaints  concerning  the  allotments  of 
lands  recently  made  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  under  the  Steenerson  Act,  to  wit: 

"First.  For  the  reason  that  300  allotments  of  pine  lands,  or  thereabouts,  were  made 
to  persons  who  were  not  entitled  Uy  reside  ui)on  the  renervation,  such  as  to  children  of 
white  men  who  married  half-breed  squaws. 

** Second.  That  contrary  to  justice,  and  we  are  also  infonned  contrary  to  the  direc- 
tion of  said  commissioner,  more  than  one  valuable  pine  claim  was  allotted  to  members 
of  the  same  family,  in  many  cases  every  member  of  a  family  receiving  pine  claims. 

**Thiixi.  In  manv  cases  full-blooded  Indians  were  allotted  pine  claims  that  turned 
out  to  have  been  already  cut  over  and  having  nothing  remaining  but  stumps. 

** Fourth.  Such  allotments  of  i)ine  lands  were  so  made  as  to  give  practically  all  the 
best  pine  land  to  Indians  of  mixed  blood,  leaving  for  the  most  part  to  Indians  of  the 
full  blood  inferior  pine  land  only." 

With  re8i)ect  to  the  first  complaint  I  have  only  to  say  that  no  information  which  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain  casts  any  cloud  u])on  the  rights  of  any  individual  participant 
in  the  so-called  Steenerson  Act  allotment.  The  few  protests  which  have  come  into 
this  office  from  time  to  time  have  been  so  vague  and  general  in  their  nature  as  to  be  not 
Busceptible  of  investigation;  and  in  simple  justice  I  could  not  throw  out  the  claims 
of  mixed  bloods  allottees  })y  wholesale.  If  any  Indian  whose  name  ia  attached  to  this 
petition  will  come  forward  promi>tly  and  challenge,  on  grounds  of  illegality  or  fraud, 
the  allotment  made  to  any  individual  Indian,  and  submit  his  proofs,  I  shall  do  my 
best  to  find  out  the  truth  of  the  matter  by  special  inquiry.  It  will  not  do  to  charge 
merely  that  the  children  of  white  men  who  had  marriea  half-breed  Indian  women  have 
no  claim  to  allotment;  for  thev  have,  in  case  they  belong  to  one  of  the  bands  entitled 
to  allotments  under  article  7  of  the  treaty  proclaimed  April  18, 1867,  or  to  the  Ottertail 
band  of  pillagers,  and  provided  further  that  they  have  received  original  allotm(*nts 
under  the  act  of  January  14,  1S89.  No  child  born  since  July  1,  IfKK),  is  entitled  to  an 
original  allotment,  and  such  children  are,  therefore,  not  entitled  to  lands  under  the 
Steenerson  Act. 

As  to  the  second  complaint,  iho  instructions  of  July  6,  1905,  to  Special  Agent  Downs 
and  Agent  Michelet  re8i>ecting  the  allotment  of  timbered  lands  are  as  follows: 

"The  allotments  under  said  act  should  be  made  in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner  to 
all  the  Indians,  treating  all  classes  alike — so  far  as  the  same  can  be  done  in  the  actual 
work  of  dividing  the  lands.  There  may  be  some  inequalities  because  of  the  carrving 
values  of  the  different  tracts;  but  these  inequalities  should  be  reduced  to  the  smallest 
practicable  number  consistent  with  the  fact  that  each  Indian  is  entitled  to  80  acres 
of  land  in  case  there  are  sufficient  lands  to  make  allotments  of  this  quantity  to  idl 
the  Indians. 

**lf  the  quantity  of  'timber  lands'  as  shown  by  the  sr!hedule  which  is  to  be  prepared 
by  Supervisor  Davis  equals  or  nearly  equals  the  agricultural  lands,  you  are  instructed 
to  allot  each  Indian  40  acres  of  agricultural  lauds  and  40  acres  of  timber  lands;  but 
should  the  quantity  of  timber  lands  not  permit  this,  then  you  must  allot  some  of  the 
Indians  20-acre  tracts;  and  where  the  tracts  are  especially  valuable,  because  of  the 
quantity  of  pine  timber,  you  should  always  allot  such  lands  in  20-acre  tracts. 

"There  may  be  a  number  of  cases  where  the  Indians  prefer  the  strictly  agricultural 
lands.  If  there  are  such ,  their  preference  should  be  respected .  This  would  reduce  the 
number  of  a|>plicantR  for  allotments  of  pine  lan<ls.  The  purpo.se  is  to  make  these  allot- 
ments in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner,  and  te  the  satisfaction  of  the  greatest  number  of 
the  Indians;  and  if  necessary'  to  accomplish  this  end  slight  deviations  may  be  made 
from  the  strict  wording  of  these  instructions.  And  in  case  you  require  further  instruc- 
tiens  on  any  matters,  the  same  should  be  submitted  for  this  purpose." 
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No  iustruction  was  ever  seui  to  Agcut  Michelet  that  not  more  tbftii  one  valuable  pine 
claim  should  be  allotted  to  members  of  the  same  !anul>r. 

To  the  third  and  fourth  complaints  the  answer  is  obvious.  If  any  Indian  can  show 
that  he  was  compelled  to  take  a  bad  allotment  chosen  by  the  agent  or  an3rone  eke  in 
authority,  instead  of  a  good  one  chosen  by  himself  and  still  free  for  his  choice,  or  if  he 
can  show  any  other  kind  of  crooked  machmations  to  his  injury,  I  want  him  to  come  for- 
ward and  do  so;  but  I  want  the  proof  to  be  reasonably  clear,  and  I  want  it  presented 
now,  while  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can  still  make  changes  himself  without  going 
into  the  courts. 

In  our  conversation  in  this  office  you  told  me  that  one  grievance  among  your  factioiL 
was  that  a  number  of  mixed  bloods  were  on  tlie  roll  who  did  not  belong  there,  as  they 
had  accepted  a  consideration  years  before  to  take  themselves  off  and  not  demand  anv 
further  share  in  the  tribal  benefits.  I  asked  you  whether  they  had  not  been  restored 
to  the  roll  by  the  consent  of  the  other  Indians,  and  you  admitted  that  such  was  the  fKt. 
You  explained,  however,  that  some  had  bought  their  way  back;  that  others  had  spaoX 
their  suostance  and  were  pitied  by  the  full  bloods;  and  that  ofiiers  still  had  been  re- 
stored because  the  full  bloods  had  not  wished  to  have  any  ''hard  feelings  "  between  the 
factions. 

I  dare  say  your  statement  of  the  case  may  be  correct  throu^out,  but  where  does  that 
leave  mo?  If  those  mixed  bloods  are  not  legitimately  on  tne  roll  to-day,  that  is  one 
thing;  but  if  they  are  legitimately  there,  even  through  workiog  upon  the  cupidity  or 
the  sympathies  or  the  good  fellowship  of  the  full  bloods,  I  really  do  not  see  how  at  this 
late  dav  I  can  be  expected  to  go  behind  the  clear  facts  of  the  record  and  inquire  why 
each  of  the  Indians  who  voted  hl^  consent  did  that,  and  thereby  led  the  Secretary  a 
the  Interior  to  give  his  approval  on  the  assumption  that  the  vote  of  the  Indians  repre- 
sented their  real  wudies.  If  any  of  these  Indians  did  not  wish  the  mixed  blooos  to 
come  back,  they  should  not  have  voted  to  readmit  them.  Indians  have  acquired,  in 
the  proverbial  literature  of  our  day,  a  reputation  for  making  a  gift  or  giving  their  con- 
sent to-day  and  wishing  to  withdraw  it  to-morrow.  This  is  something  whidi  they  are, 
of  course,  at  liberty  to  do,  but  they  must  not  expect  that  tiie  other  narties  in  interest 
will  yield  to  their  wishes.  The  white  man's  way  is  to  vote  as  he  believes  and  then  to 
consider  himself  bound  by  what  he  has  done  with  entire  freedom  and  with  his  eyei 
open. 

In  your  individual  letter  to  the  President  you  say  that  your  people  are  discon- 
tented  about  the  allotments  because  the  rich  and  educated  half  breeds  and  the  squav 
men  took  the  best  pine  claims,  leaving  a  poor  range  of  choice  for  the  full-blood  Indums, 
in  whose  behalf  tliey  appeal;  and  you  ask  not  merely  for  a  reallotment,  but  for  one  in 
which  the  full  bloods  shall  ''take  first  these  pine  lands."  You  even  underscore  the 
word  ''first,''  so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  your  meaning.  You  add  that  "a 
white  man,  in  the  interests  of  those  rich  half  breeds  and  sq|uaw  men  who  have  taken 
those  valuable  pine  allotments"  recently  offered  you  ''a  bribe  of  $5,000  in  pine  landi 
to  let  this  matter  alone."  Now,  my  friend,  you  have  given  me  something  that  I  can 
take  hold  of,  if  you  will  do  your  duty  in  the  premises. 

The  first  st(*p  will  be  for  you  to  furnish  me  at  once  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
white  man  who  offered  you  this  bribe;  let  me  have  also  any  correspondence  you  may 
have  had  with  him,  and  the  names  of  any  witnesses  who  could  tiirow  light,  direct  or 
indirect,  upon  the  subject.  Wlien  anyone  goes  about  offering  bribes,  it  is  certainly 
time  for  us  to  look  into  his  case. 

As  regards  the  success  of  some  of  the  mixed  bloods  and  squaw  men  in  getting  the  best 
allotments,  the  obvious  answer  to  your  appeal  is  that  in  any  case  where  you  can  give 
me  such  evidence  of  fraud  as  would  justify  a  thorough  probing  I  will  put  itie  probe  in. 
I  can  not  accept  mere  rumors  and  gossip  as  evidence,  you  understand.  Neither  is  it 
any  proof  of  wrongdoine  that  one  man  was  prompt  with  his  application  for  allotment, 
while  another  hung  back ;  nor  will  I  consent  now  to  open  an  investigatipn  if  you  neglect 
your  opportunities  and  postpone  action  until  everything  has  been  settled  and  put 
out  of  the  way.  In  other  woras,  you  must  not  feel  thiat  you  can  put  off  for  an  unreason- 
able time  the  production  of  the  evidence.  I  wish,  and  then  complain  beaiusc,  when  you 
come  straggling  along  after  all  the  business  seems  to  have  been  closed  up  satislM'tonlv, 
I  refuse  to  tear  it  open  again.  Such  a  course  on  my  part  would  be  an  invasion  of  t&e 
rights  of  others,  who  have  just  as  much  claim  to  appetd  for  justice  as  you  have. 

When  you  ask  that  a  reallotment  shall  be  ordered  for  the  purpose  of  eiviAg  the  full- 
blood  Indians  the  first  choice  of  the  most  valuable  lands,  you  are  asking  somethins 
which  it  would  be  a  positive  wrong  for  me  to  do.  In  the  eye  of  the  law  the  full  blooa 
has  no  ri^ht  to  step  in  ahead  of  the  mixed  blood  simply  because  of  the  degree  of  purity 
in  his  racial  heritaj^.  Both  kinds  of  Indians  are  on  an  even  footing,  and  both  receivea 
the  same  notification  from  the  ajj^ent  when  the  allotting  proceos  was  to  begin.  A  nuft- 
kber  of  the  mixed  bloods  took  quick  advantage  of  the  opportumty;  ao  dia  a  number  of 
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the  full  bloods;  but  some  others  seemed  to  think  that  to-morrow  would  be  just  as  good 
as  to-day  and  took  their  time  about  appearing,  with  the  result  that  they  came  in  too 
late  to  get  the  first  benefits  of  the  law.  When  complaints  were  made  to  the  agent 
that  these  late  comers  were  not  able  to  get  into  the  line  of  applicants,  except  at  a  hope- 
lesB  distance  from  the  front,  he  started  a  new  line,  althougn  he  was  not  bound,  under 
any  strict  construction  of  his  duty,  to  do  so.  In  this  second  line  several  of  the  dis- 
contented Indians  seem  to  have  obtained  a  chance  at  the  more  desirable  allotments. 

Now,  it  is  the  rule  of  the  world  and  of  nature  that  the  man  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  help  himself  does  not  stand  in  so  much  need  of  help  from  others  as  the  man  who 
sits  still  and  waits  for  the  good  things  of  life  to  come  to  nim.  The  Indian,  whether  of 
full  or  mixed  blood,  will  have  to  learn  his  lesson  before  he  will  ever  get  ahead  and 
make  anything  of  himself.  If  every  time  that  one  Indian  acts  promptly  and  improves 
his  opportunities,  while  another  Indian  neglects  the  same  opportunities  and  is  left 
behind,  the  Government  steps  in  and  puts  the  neglected  Indian  ahead  of  the  one 
who  has  bestirred  himself,  it  will  reverse  the  course  of  nature,  and  not  only  do  a  great 
injustice  to  the  individual  sufferer  but  inflict  a  damage  upon  the  whole  Indian  race 
by  encouraging  the  wrong  thing.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  fully  appreciate  the 
meaning  of  what  you  are  asking  the  Government  to  do. 

But  let  us  recall  what  actually  happened.  At  the  time  the  question  was  raised, 
whether  the  full  bloods  wert»  obtaining  their  rights  under  the  allotment  of  this  year, 
we  interfered  and  suspended  the  work  until  an  inquiry  could  be  made.  Then  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  the  reouest  of  this  office,  sent  Inspector  Mcljau^hlin  to 
White  Earth  with  instructions  to  call  the  Indians  together,  talk  over  the  situation,  and 
find  out  directljr  from  themselves  what  they  wished  the  Government  to  do — that  is, 
whether  a  majority  of  them  wi8he<l  the  annullment  of  the  allotments  already  made  or 
were  satisfied  to  let  them  stand,  and  how  large  this  majority  was.  The  notice  he 
issued  is  broad  in  its  terms  and  as  plain  as  simple  English  can* make  it. 

Whfte  Earth  Aoenot,  Minn.,  September  18, 1905. 

The  undersigned  desires  to  meet  the  Mississippi  and  Ottcrtail  Chippewa  Indians 
of  the  Wliite  Earth  Reservation,  Minn.,  in  council  on  Mondav,  September  25,  1905, 
at  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  the  Wliite  Earth  Agency.  All  Indians  interested  in 
additional  allotments  of  land  under  the  Stecnerson  Act  are  requested  to  be  present 
and  participate  in  the  council. 

James  McLaughlin, 
United  Slates  Indian  Inspector. 

The  council  was  held  as  announced  and  was  a  very  spirited  gathering.  All  who 
wished  a  hearing  were  given  one.  When  the  talk  over  the  allotments  was  finished, 
the  inspector  cafled  for  a  vote.    The  result  was  as  follows: 

In  favor  of  letting  the  existing  allotments  stand  (including  54  full  bloods),  130;  in 
favor  of  cancelling  them  and  holding  a  reallotment,  5;  not  caring  to  vote,  19. 

Where  were  your  376  petitioners  when  that  vote  was  taken?  When  I  asked  you 
this  question  during  your  visit  to  my  office,  you  answered  that  the  reason  was  that 
**They  did  not  know  that  any  vote  was  goin^  to  be  taken."  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  that 
IB  a  rather  lame  excuse.  After  the  Washington  authorities,  moved  solely  by  their 
desire  to  see  justice  done,  had  gone  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  sending  an  inspector 
all  the  way  to  White  Earth  to  straighten  out  this  difficulty,  and  the  inspector  had 
taken  jpains  to  spread  all  over  the  reservation  a  notice  of  the  council  in  which  every- 
body mterested  in  the  allotment  question  was  invited  to  participate,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  least  the  discontented  Indians  could  have  done  was  to  attend  the  council 
and  set  their  side  before  the  inspector.  It  is  foolishness  to  plead  that  they  did  not  have 
a  chance.  They  did  have  a  cnance,  and  they  deliberately  threw  it  away.  It  is  too 
late  now  for  them  to  come  back  and  ask  for  another  chance,  for  the  Government  has 
no  means  of  knowing  that  they  will  not  throw  away  another  chance,  and  another,  and 
unother,  in  tiie  same  way  that  they  threw  away  the  first.  If  they  had  attended  the 
council,  and  made  a  majority  in  favor  of  annulling  all  the  allotments  already  m^e 
And  fltartinff  the  whole  thing  anew,  that  is  what  would  have  been  done.  So  far  from 
that^  theyiet  the  opposition  have  full  sway;  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
having  tned  to  find  out  what  the  largest  number  of  Indians  wanted,  had  nothing  left 
to  do  except  to  take  the  vote  as  indicative  that  there  was  only  a  very  weak  faction 
really  compUining  against  the  allotments  already  made.  The  record,  by  the  way, 
diow0  that  you  were  present  in  person,  but  refused  to  serve  on  the  committee  to  count 
the  vote^  although  Uiat  committee  was  constituted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  insuring 
ibsolute  raimeBB  m  ascertaining  the  result.  When  one  who  aspires  to  be  a  leader  of 
118  people  takes  this  sort  of  a  stand  in  response  to  the  Government's  e£fort  to  do  justice, 
rhat  are  we  to.  expect  of  the  leaser  Indians  who  ma  ke  up  his  following? 
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I  notice  that  to  your  signature  you  append  the  title  "Chief  White  Cloud  of  the 
Chippewa  Indians/*  I  am  sorry  that  you  did  this,  because  you  are  a  man  of  edu- 
cation and  a  religious  minister,  and  you  are  supposed  to  represent  the  prpgreeeive 
class  of  Indians.  You  know  that  the  Government  has  for  a  number  of  yean  been 
trying  to  wean  the  Indians  everywhere  away  from  their  old  notions  of  the  prestige  and 
prerogatives  of  chiefship,  with  a  view  to  thus  starting  them  on  the  road  toward  pa^ 
ticipation  in  popular  government — a  foretaste  of  their  obligations  when  they  shall  bkve 
become  full-fledged  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be,  therefore,  the  con- 
stant effort  of  every  progressive  and  especially  of  every  educated  Indian  to  aasist 
the  Government  in  this  undertaking.  As  I  am  mformed,  your  claims  rest  on  a  hered- 
itary basis,  and  not  on  that  of  popular  suffrage.  This  makes  vour  attitude  even 
more  emphatically  hostile  to  the  Government's  endeavors,  and  the  addition  of  your 
claimed  title  detracts  from,  rather  than  adds  to,  the  weight  of  your  signature. 

I  wrote  this  letter  in  all  kindness  of  spirit,  and  trust  that  you  and  the  people  pn 
represent  will  receive  it  in  the  same  way.  My  desire  in  all  mat  I  do  with  or  for  the 
Indians  is  to  help  them;  and  if  it  becomes  necessary  now  and  then  to  speak  some 
plain  words  and  to  teach  them  some  hard  lessons  through  refusing  their  requests,  I 
must  not  shrink  from  my  duty  as  I  see  it. 

I  remain,  your  good  friend,  F.  E.  Leupp,  Commiuioner. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  recall  no  evidence  offered  in  our  record  up  to  tliis 
time  which  would  form  a  basis  for  Commissioner  Leupp's  stat-enient 
that  the  uispector  took  pains  to  spread  notice  of  the  council  meeting 
over  the  reservation.     Is  there  such  proof  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  That  Mr.  McLaughlin  did  so? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  On  the  contrary,  the  statement  of  the  only  wtnesB 
who  has  thus  far  been  sworn  on  that  subject,  the  Rev.  ][>uane  F. 
Porter,  shows  that  of  300  of  his  people  at  Duane,  he  never  heard 
of  such  a  notice.  That  is  the  only  proof  so  far  on  that  subject. 
We  expect,  however,  to  show  by  others  later  on  that^ — we  will  nope 
to  show  that  notices  were  not  received. 

Mr.  Graham.  Have  vou  called  for  any  papers  in  the  Indain  Office 
upon  which  Mr.  Leupp^s  statement  might  he  based  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  have  not.  I  don't  thmk  there  are  any;  but  we  will 
call  for  them  if  the  committee  desires  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  think  there  should  be.  There  is  a  presumption 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  would  not  make  such  state- 
ments without  a  basis  for  it. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes.  We  hope  to  treat  of  that  matter  lat«r  on,  as 
well  as  commenting  upon  the  letters  in  question.  I  will  go  on^ith 
the  witness  now. 

Q.  Did  vou  do  anything  more,  Mr.  Wright,  after  receiving  these 
letters?  l3id  you  try  to  do  anything  further  for  your  people?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  for  them  after  that?  What  did  you  try  to 
do? — A.  We — let's  see — no,  we  didn't  do  much  until  three  years 
later,  three  years  after  that,  when  additional  allotments  had  been 
made;  three  years  after  we  went  to  Washington  again. 

Q.  Who  went  then  ? — ^A.  They  had  a  council  among  themselves  at 
Wlute  Earth  to  select  the  delegation,  and  I  was  not  there,  Mr. 
Walters  wrote  to  me  to  come,  so  I  came.  When  I  came  he  told  me 
the  delegation  will  be  started  prettj  soon  to  Washington.  I  don't 
know — about  eight  of  them,  something  like  that,  six  or  eight,  delega- 
gation.  So  he  says,  ''We  didn't  select  you^  this  mixed-blood  side." 
So  he  told  me,  "If  you  want  to  go,  I  nimish  the  money  for  you/* 
he  says. 
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Q.  Who  told  you  this,  Walters? — ^A.  George  Walters,  and  he  says, 
*'Gu8  Beaulieu,  he  promised  to  furnish  the  money  if  you  want  to  go, 
too,"  he  says.  So  we  went  down,  two  parties,  and  I  was  with  Mr. 
Widters,  George  Walters. 

Q.  With  Mr.  Hinton  and  Mr.  Long? — A.  No,  no. 

Q.  Oh.— A.  No;  that  was  in  1908. 

Q.  Well,  all  right.  Go  ahead. — A.  And  we  went.  When  we  got 
to  Washington,  the  other  parties — we  wanted  to  find  out  what  they 
intended  to  do.  Mr.  Walters  told  them  they  ought  to  have  council  of 
ourselves,  just  one  mind.  Tliey  didn't  say  anything,  so  we  wait  for 
tbem  ana  lor  several  days,  what  they  are  intending  to  do.  We  tired 
to  stay  there,  so  we  make  a  petition  ourselves.  We  got  a  letter  from  our 
Indians  at  White  Earth — after  we  started — we  got  a  letter  from  them. 
It  says,  '*Do  what  you  can  for  your  people,'*  and  says,  '*Do  what  you 
can  lor  the  full-blood  Indians,"  it  says.  So  we  thought  we  better 
do  as  far  as  we  can  for  them,  so  we  made  a  petition  and  we  went  to  see 
Mr.  Sherman  at  the  Capitol — now  he  is  Vice  President  now — we  went 
to  him  and  gave  to  him  tliat  petition. 

Mr.  Graham.  He  was  then  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  afterwards  we  went  to  see  Leupp. 
I  was  afraid  of  Leupp,  to  go  to  see  him  alone;  tliat  is  the  reason  we 
went  to  see  anotlier  man  at  the  Capitol,  and  that  petition  I  forgot — I 
don't  remember  very  well  the  petition.  We  talked  about  the  swamp 
lands,  something  like  that,  swamp  land.  The  people  told  us  the  swamp 
lands  they  going  to  take  them,  going  to  belong  to  the  State,  without 
benefit  to  tne  Indians.  That  is  what  we  tried.  We  can  not  afford 
to  give  away  them  swamp  lands.  That  is  one  reason  we  had  a  peti- 
tion there.  And  then,  so  far  as  I  remember,  the  petition  says — our 
petition  says,  too  many  white  people  in  Wliite  Earth,  some  they  call 
themselves  Indians.  They  have  very  Uttle  Indian  blood.  We  don't 
recognize  them.  We  don  t  know  them  where  they  come  from.  We 
heard  some  they  come  from  Wisconsin.  That  is  what  I  am  told.  I 
asked  one  Indian  who  took  me  to  Fosston.  I  don't  never  seen  the 
young  man,  and  I  ask  him  where  lie  come  from.  He  come  from 
Wisconsin.  Who  came  with  him?  He  says,  "My  parents."  Did 
you  get  an  allotment  down  liere  at  tlie  Wliite  Eartii  Reservation? 
Yes."  How  much?  *'One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  each,"  he  says. 
Now  I  couldn't  imderstand  that,  how  they  came  in.  For  that  rea- 
son we  said  in  our  petition,  people  came  in  at  Wliite  Earth,  so  we  don't 
know  them.  We  never  see  them,  a  great  many  of  them.  And  then 
we  got  answer  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  He  says, 
"So  I  don't  know  anything  about  reservations,  because  I  am  not 
there.  You  Indians,  you  fuU-blood  Indians,  you  have  power,  if  any 
one,  to  say  those  Indians  got  to  recognize,  to  be  recognized,  who  is 
the  Indians  and  who  are  not  Indians,"  is  what  he  says.  I  say,  ilr. 
Walters  he  had  petitioned  what  we  got  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  at  that  time.  That  been  an  answer  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs.  I  think  that  is,  and  then  last  winter  we 
went  with  Mr.  Long  and  Hinton  to  Wasliington. 

Q.  You  went  together  with  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Hinton? — A.  Yes; 
for  the  people.  Now,  although  I  have  not  education  enough  to  do 
anything  for  to  help  them  out,  my  people;  but  whenever  they  wanted 
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me  to  do  something  for  them  I  always  willing  to  do  as  far  as  I  can 
for  them. 

Q.  Now^  will  you  tell  me  what  number  or  what  part  of  the  Indians 
Gus  Beauheu  and  Ben  L.  Fairbanks  and  others  represent  t  WiH  you 
explain  to  this  committee  whom  do  they  stand  for  t — ^A.  How  much 
Indian  blood  he  is  ? 

Q.  No,  no;  how  many?  What  part  of  the  tribe t  How  much  of 
the  tribe?    How  much  of  the  White  Earth  Indians  their  speak  for! 

[The  above  question  was  interpreted  to  the  witness  by  Miss  Warren, 
the  interpreter.] 

A.  I  don't  know  how  many.  I  think  they — ^you  mean  mixed 
bloods  and  full  bloods,  both  ? 

O.  Yes.  How  many  stand  with  them  and  how  many  don't!— A. 
Well,  so  far  as  I  remember,  I  don't  know  them:  those  mixed  Uoods. 
I  can  not  count  them;  I  never  see  them,  a  great  many  of  them, 
because  I  don't  stav  at  White  Earth.  Many  years  I  stay  away— 
100  miles  away.  Full-blood  Indians  they  stand  by  Mr.  (Jus  Beau- 
lieu;  one  of  them  Big  Bear.  I  think  he  is  a  fuU-biood  Indian;  and 
Wah-be-goonce  (Miss  Warren),  William  Potter  (witness),  and  Shay- 
day. 

Q.  What  is  his  EngUsh  name? — A.  (Miss  Warren).  Tom  Swan, 
Joe  Critt,  Omah-kauck-eens  and  Ache-ka^la-ga-bo. 

Q.  What  is  his  EngUsh  name? — A.  (Miss  Warren).  Mr.  Knick- 
erbocker. 

The  WrrNESS.  That  is  all  I  remember;  I  mean  of  the  Indians; 
full-blood  Indians.  I  call  them  full-blood  Indians;  I  don't  know 
how  they  call  themselves. 

Q.  The  rest  of  these  full  bloods  stand  against  him — most  of  them 
stand  against  BeauUeu? — A.  Yes;  against  him.  Yes;  against  him. 
Yes;  there  is  two  parties  there.     They  can't  agree  together. 

Mr.  Burch.  Perhaps  the  committee  would  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Wright 
something. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  I  g^ess,  has  a  series  of  questions  pre- 
pared.    Do  you  wish  to  ask  the  witness  any  questions,  Mr.  Beauheal 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes,  sir. 

Examination  by  Mr.  Beaulieu: 

Q.  Now,  you  say  there  are  two  factions.  Are  not  both  of  those 
factions  made  up  of  mixed  bloods  and  Indians — that  is,  on  both 
sides? — A.  Yes;  those  men  I  named.  Big  Bear  and  others;  that  is 
all  I  know.  Those  full-blood  Indians,  they  stand  by  the  nuxed-blood 
side,  but  the  others  I  don't  know,  because  I  don*t  live  in  White  Earth 
to  know  all  these  Indians. 

Q.  Are  you  not  a  mixed  blood  ? — A.  Yes;  I  am  a  little.  I  may  be. 
My  mother  was — that  is,  on  my  mother's  side. 

Q.  You  are  related  to  the  Beaulieus,  are  you  not? — A.  I  don't 
know.  I  don't  know,  because  I  know  ever  since  when  I  was  a  boy, 
BeauUeus;  but  I  don't  know  if  I  am  any  relation  to  them  or  not. 

Q.  Who  was  you  grandmother  on  your  mother's  side? — A.  My 
mother's  name  ? 

Q.  On  your  father's  side,  I  should  say? — A.  Oh,  my  father's  side, 
0-gah-mah-e-quay. 

Q.  Did  she  nave  any  brothers  ? — A.  One  old  man.  His  name  was 
Nan-gah-ne-gah-bow. 
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Q.  Was  not  your  mother  and  Nah-gah-ne-gah-bow  cousins  of 
Margaret  Beaulieu  f — ^A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Chippewa  funds  have  been  expended, 
or  spent,  I  will  say,  so  you  will  understand,  by  the  government, 
according  to  the  a^ement  made  with  the  Chippewa  commission?— 
A.  You  mean  the  llice  treaty  ? 

Q.  Yest — ^A.  Well,  I  imderstood;  yes,  I  was  on  that  treaty.  The 
treaty  said^  that  is  all  I  know,  to  be  annual  payment  $90,000  for  the 
amnropriation  money,  they  call  it;  interest  money  for  the  Indians. 
TmLt  18  all  I  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  money  has  been  spent  every  year  by 
the  Government,  of  Chippewa  money? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  have.  1 
don't  know.     I  have  heard,  but  I  don't  know  personaUy. 

CJ.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  H 50,000  a  year  has  been  spent,  of  the 
Chippewa  money  %—A.  No,  sir. 

You  don't  know  a  thing  about  that? — A.  No,  sir. 
Have  you  ever  heard  the  Chippewas  find  fault  because  their 
money  is  bemg  wasted? — ^A.  Yes;  I  nave  heard  of  that. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  Chippewas  find  fault  because  the 
Grovemment  does  not  employ  any  or  them  to  fill  Government  posi- 
tions in  the  Chippewa  Indian  Service? — A.  No;  I  didn't  hear  much 
about  it.  I  heard  of  them,  that  they  made  complaint  about  that 
they  wasted  their  money.  So  I  can't  tell  wliere  the  money  is.  They 
made  complaint  all  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  farmers  upon  the  White  Earth  Resei-vation  ? — 
A.  Government  farmer  ? 

<^.  Yes. — A.  I  used  to  know  that  when  I  was  at  White  Earth  Reser- 
vation. I  used  to  know  that,  but  I  don't  know  about  that  ever  since 
20  vears. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  Government  farmers  j«t  Leech  Lake? — ^A.  I 
didn't  see — I  never  saw  a  Government  farmer  over  there.  I  saw  a 
teamster.  Government  teamster.     Maybe  they  called  him  a  farmer. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  field  matrons  that  are  working  around  the 
Chippewas? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  noticed  them. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  logging  operations  at  Cass 
Lake? — ^A.  No,  sir:  I  don't.     I  never  paid  any  attention  to  it. 

O.  Do  you  know  Mr.  O'Neil  ? — A.  1  saw  liim,  but  am  not  acquainted 
with  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Chippewa  logging 
operations? — ^A.  So  I  heard,  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  on  his  works  wherever  he  has  had  timber  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  some  timber  cut  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  your 
mission  last  winter? — A-  Yes;  I  guess  so.  That  is  Neil's  camp; 
thev  call  it.  That  man  who  has  charge  of  the  mill  there,  that  mill, 
he  has  a  camp  there  about  3  miles  from  our  place  now,  north. 

Q.  Have  you  been  there  this  summer  ? — A.  I  was  there  last  winter, 
but  I  never  been  there  this  winter. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  whether  they  hauled  nw^y  aU  the  logs  or  not, 
or  whether  they  left  a  great  many  of  them  on  the  ground? — A.  I 
don't  know.     I  never  paid  any  attention  to  the  logs. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  are  the  head  chief  at  Wliite  Earth.  Are  you 
reaJiy  recognized  head  chief  of  all  the  Indians  up  there  ? — A.  I  don't 
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know.     I  am  not  sure  whe^er  the  mixed  blood  side — they  don't  want 
to  recognize  me  as  any  chief. 

Q.  Don't  all  the  Indians  on  the  White  Earth  reservation  vote  J— 
A.  I  don't  know.  I  never  saw  them  vote  at  Whit«  Earth,  so  far  as 
I  remember. 

Q.  Did  vou  ever  hear  that  they  all  came  to  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States  ?— A.  Yes.  The  way  I  understood  the  treaty  made  by  Mr. 
Rice  in  1889^  and  when  26  years  is  up,  the  Government  will  look  to 
the  Indians  if  they  are  worthy  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
or  if  they  will  be  able  to  pay  taxes,  then  they  call  them  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States;  and  wnen  they  are  able  to  pay  taxes,  and  then  if 
they  are  not  worthy — if  they  are  not  strong  enough,  if  they  have  no 
means  enough  when  25  years  is  up  on  that  treaty,  then  the  Grovem- 
ment  will  put  it  up  25  years  again  O&50  years;  that  is  what  the  treaty 
says. 

Q.  Didn't  the  chairman  of  the  Chippewa  commission,  Mr.  Rice, 
state  that  as  soon  as  the  Indians  had  been  allotted  lands,  their  tribal 
relations  would  cease  and  there  would  be  no  more  chiefs  ? — ^A.  I  don't 
know  that.     I  never  read  in  that  treaty. 

Q.  Well,  but  didn't  you  hear  that  said? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  state  that  you  presided  at  all  the  councils  as  chairman 
at  White  Earth.  Is  it  not  the  custom  for  Indians  to  select  their  own 
chairman  at  each  council  ? 

No  answer. 

The  above  question  was  interpreted  to  the  witness. 

!Mr.  Graham.  You  don't  limit  your  question  to  the  testimony.  Of 
course  he  said  he  presided  at  councils  only  when  he  was  present. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  When  he  was  present.  Oh,  yes.  I  will  put  it  that 
way. 

Mr.  Graham.  He  didn't  say  he  presided  at  all  councils. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  meant  only  when  he  was  present. 

A.  Their  custom,  the  Indians'  custom — their  council — the  old 
custom,  they  never  have  been  selected  a  chairman  as  you  have  now 
to-day.  You  have  council  here.  You  have  chairman  nere.  Indian 
council  never  done  that  before,  in  the  old  times.  Now,  since  they 
have  a  Uttle  education,  people  coming,  a  little  education,  then  since 
that  time,  whenever  they  have  had  councils,  they  select  a  chairman 
now. 

Q.  Well,  this  custom  of  selecting  a  chairman  has  been  in  operation 
since  the  act  of  1889,  has  it  not  ? — A.  Not  since  1889,  only  a  few  years 
ago.     I  may  say  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Q.  Were  not  all  the  representative  men  of  White  Earth  at  the 
McLaughlin  council? — ^A.  The  Pine  Point  Indians  were  not  there. 
I  don't  remember*  one  of  them,  the  Pine  Point  Indians.  I  don  t 
remember  any  one  that  was  there  at  that  time,  and  quite  many 
Indians  at  Pine  Point — at  White  Earth  Reservation. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  The  interpreter  did  not  interpret  that  right,  and  he 
don't  understand  my  question.  I  asked  him  ii  not  all  the  represen- 
tative men,  the  head  men? 

A.  Yes,  the  head  men.  There  was  some  head  men  there  of  the 
Pine  Point  Indians.     Some  head  men  there  that  were  not  there  then. 

Q.  Well,  were  not  the  majority  of  the  head  men  there? — ^A.  Ko, 
sir;  only — we  were  very  few  of  us,  very  few  of  us.     For  that  reason 
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Pin-de-gay-ge-shig,  we  want  to  get  a  chance  of  four  days  to  send  for 
others  of  our  companions. 

(^.  YHiere  did  you  come  from  when  you  came  to  the  council  at 
White  Earth? — ^A.  I  think  I  came  from  Cass  Lake. 

Q.  Was  that  away  from  the  White  Earth  Reservation? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  got  notice,  did  you,  to  come? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  persons  were  present  in  the  council? — ^A.  In  that 
council,  oh,  I  think  about — I  guess  about  seventy — over  seventy,  I 
think;  something  like  that. 

Q.  How  many  voted  in  favor  of  the  alotments  as  made  by  Mr. 
Michelet? — A.  Is  that  what  you  meant,  Maj.  McLaughlin,  when  he' 
had  council  with  us  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  don't  know.  I  heard  him  made  report  from  Maj. 
McLaughlin,  report  60  mixed  bloods  and  5  full  bloods.  Is  that  right, 
he  made  the  report  ? 

Mr.  BuRCii.  No;  130  mixed  bloods,  55  full  bloods,  and  19  went 
away. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  am  just  asking  him  what  lie  knows  about  it. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  Yes;  tluit  is  what  he  knows,  if  that  is  right.  He 
wants  to  know  what  you  know,  not  what  Maj.  McLaughlin  said. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  He  has  not  answered  my  question  yet. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  witness  acts  as  if  he  thought  there  was  nothing 
pending.     Please  renew  your  question. 

Q.  Do  you  undei^stanci  tlie  question? — A.  Wliat? 

Q.  I  am  waiting  for  your  answer.  How  many  voted  there  m  the 
council? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  wasnH  there  when  they  voted.  I 
went  out. 

Q.  How/many  went  out  witli  you? — A.  I  don't  know  how  many 
exactly.  The  Indians,  as  full  bloods,  we  went  out.  We  told  the 
full  bloods  to  come  out,  everyone  of  them  to  go  out.  So  some  of 
them  remained  there  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  call  upon  Ed.  Warren,  as  you  were  advised  to  do 
by  this  man  Bernard  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Is  this  Ed.  Warren  Mr.  Fairbanks's  partner?  Do  you 
mean  Ed.  Warren — Fairbanks's  partner? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Oh,  yes;  I  understand  now.  Ed.  Warren.  I  didn't 
imderstand  before. 

Q.  You  say  that  44  persons  were  not  entitled  to  allotments.  Can 
you  name  any  of  the  44  ? — A.  You  wrote — Pin-de-gay-ge-shig  told  me 
you  made  that  paper  for  him,  and  with  Mr.  Jolm  Carl,  and  then  you 
made  that  paper  wath  44  names  on  it.  And  when  I  looked  at  him  I 
couldn't  read  it,  those  French  names,  I  couldn't  read  it  and  Pin-de- 
gav-ge-shig  says  and  John  Carl  says,  **  Those  people  have  no  right  to 
take  an  aUotment  on  this  reservation.    They  don't  belong  here." 

Q.  I  asked  if  you  knew  the  names  of  those  people? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
didn't  see.  I  just  looked  at  it  a  few  moments  and  tried  to  read  it, 
but  couldn't  read  it. 

Q.  But  Pin-de-gay-ge-shig  told  you  there  had  been  a  council  of  the 
Indians  and  that  they  had  gone  over  the  rolls  themselves  and  struck 
out  these  44  people?— A.  No;  he  didn't  say  that.  He  didn't  say  to 
me  at  that  time.  Just  what  he  told  me.  You  made  that  paper  for 
me. 
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Q.  Now,  isn't  that  the  reason,  if  you  know,  that  that  conunittee  was 
appointed  to  stand  in  the  agent's  onice  when  the  allotments  were  being 
made^— A.  No;  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  I  wasn't  there 
when  the  additional  allotments  was  made.     I  wasn't  there. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  A.  Ij.  Thompson,  of  Mahnomen,  submits  some 
questions  which  I  will  read  to  the  witness. 

Q.  Have  you  sold  any  land  ? — ^A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  How  much  ? — A.  Two  tracts  of  land — 160  acres.  My  deceased 
mother  and  my  deceased  child.     Dead  allotments  we  call  them. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  sell  them  I — ^A.  Mr.  Thompson,  at  Mahno- 
men. 

Q.  The  gentleman  who  sits  here  now? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get  for  themt — ^A.  He  paid  $650  apiece, 
that  one  tract  of  land — 80  acres. 

Q.  $1,300  for  the  160  acres?— A.  Yes.  sir. 

O.  How  did  he  pay  the  money  ? — A.  He  sent  a  check  to  the  bank 
of  Cass  Lake. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  pay  it  all  at  one  time,  or  in  different  pajrments  i— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  he  paid  it  at  once. 

Q.  And  you  got  the  money? — A.  Yes;  I  got  the  money. 

Q.  Did  you  sell  to  him  as  a  mixed  blood  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  stated  on  the  stand  to-day  that  your  grandmother  was 
half  white. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  Do  you  know  that  suits  have  been  brought  to  get  this  land 
baclc  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not.  Do  you 
state  that  to  be  true  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  that  is  true.  There  is  an  action  brought  on 
both  allotments. 

Mr.  Graham  (resuming  reading  of  Mr.  Thompson's  questions).  Do 
you  know  that  suits  have  been  brought  in  court  to  get  these  allot- 
ments or  this  land  back  to  you  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  your  desire  to  get  it  back  f— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  daughter  sell  her  allotment  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  a  living  daughter  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  she  sell? — A.  The  same  man;  Thompson. 

Q.  How  much  did  she  get? — A.  I  think  she  got  $1,800. 

Q.  Was  it  $800  or  $900  ?— A.  $800— $900. 

Mr.  Thompson.  $900. 

The  Witness.  $900;  yes. 

Q.  Of  course  your  daughter  is  a  mixed  blood  also  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Does  that  conclude  with  this  witness  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  I  think  so,  unless  we  think  of  something  over  night. 
I  shall  want  to  put  Mr.  George  Walters  back  upon  tiie  stand  to-morrow 
morning,  and  1  shall  want  to  put  in  the  pamphlet  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  which  came 

Mr.  Graham.  The  one  which  you  handed  to  Judge  Morris? 

Mr.  Burch.  Yes;  the  one  I  handed  to  Judge  Morris. 

Recess  imtil  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  January  31,  1912. 
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Appearances  as  previously. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  the  testimony  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wright  in  reference  to  the  questions  of  Mr.  A.  L. 
Thompson  last  night,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  the  many  thousand 
people  who  are  interested  in  the  litigation  now  going  on  in  the  suits 
of  the  Government  in  equity,  and  fair  also  to  the  committee,  so  that 
they  may  understand  as  well,  that  I  should  make  a  statement. 

It  would  appear  from  the  statements  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wright  that 
he  is  one-quarter  white  blood,  or  thereabouts.  I  might  say  that  his 
close  association  and  championship  of  the  full  bloods  and  their 
alleged  rights,  as  against  the  mixed  bloods,  naturally  lead  to  the 
supposition,  and  the  Linnen  report  we  understand  so  shows,  that  he 
is  a  full  blood.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  whatever  his  personal 
wishes  are  in  respect  to  these  suits  they  can  not  be  respected  by  us 
for  the  reason  that  we  must  treat  all  persons  alike.  That  is,  these 
suits  in  equity  are  instituted  by  the  Government  to  remove  the  cloud 
on  title  to  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States  by  sundry  convey- 
ances of  unauthorized  persons  to  these  lands  or  of  these  lands. 
Hence,  no  Indian  on  the  record  can  be  considered  as  interested  one 
way  or  the  other.  Now,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  honest  officials  of  the 
Government  to  save  the  point — I  mean  lawyers,  attorney  for  the 
Government,  to  save  any  point  that  mav  be  in  doubt.  What  con- 
stitutes a  mixed  blood  as  aistinguished  from  a  full  blood  is  a  ques- 
tion not  yet  decided  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  If  the  courts 
should  hold  that  a  mere  trace  of  white  blood,  however  slight,  would 
constitute  a  mixed  blood,  we  undoubtedly  would  dispose  of  such 
cases  as  that  on  mere  reference,  and  probably  a  larger  part  of  those 
that  are  in  litigation.  If  the  courts  should  hold  otherwise,  say,  to 
the  quantum  of  half-white  blood,  then  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  holding  of  the  courts  in  that  direction  would  the  number  of 
cases  affected  oy  that  be  affected.  Hence,  what  might  seem  a  hard- 
ship to  Mr.  Thompson,  that  his  cases  are  not  dismissed  after  he  has 
paid  his  money  upon  the  faith  that  Mr.  Wright  was  a  mixed  blood — 
though  we  have  Drought  our  suits  upon  the  faith  that  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute  he  is  a  full  blood — it  would  not  matter.  We 
can  not,  out  of  compliment  to  him  or  out  of  seeming  justice  to  him, 
depart  from  a  course  in  which  all  persons  must  be  treated  alike.  So, 
without  any  blame  upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Wright  in  his  deals  with 
Mr.  Thompson,  nor  upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Thompson  in  his  deals  with 
Mr.  Wright,  we  are  obliged  to  save  the  point.  That  is  all  I  desire  to 
explain. 

Mr.  George.  I  would  like  to  ask  how  you  distinguish  in  your 
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Mr.  BuRCH.  We  don't  distinguish.  We  brought  the  suits  ujx)!!  the 
faith  that  they  were  all  full  bloods  that  were  involved  in  these  suit??. 
We  don't  distinguish.  We  took  the  Linnen  and  Moorhead  report? — 
the  affidavits,  etc. — including  those  which  embrace  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wright,  and  brought  our  suits  upon  the  basis  of  them.  We  could  not 
be  expected,  with  the  volume  of  work  we  had  to  do  in  these  cases, 
to  determine  to  a  practical  certainty  in  advance.  We  simply  brought 
our  suits  to  save  the  rights  of  the  Government  where  they  purported 
to  be  full  bloofl. 

Mr.  (iRAiiAM.  Allow  me  to  say,  Mr.  Burch,  with  that  feature  of 
this  matter  the  committee  has  really  nothing  to  do;  but,  speaking 
as  a  lawyer  to  a  lawyer,  the  Chair  is  entirely  in  sympathy  with  your 
position  and  indorses  your  position.  It  is  your  duty  as  a  lawyer  to 
the  Government  to  include  every  case  w^here  there  is  any  doubt:  and 
as  the  courts  have  not  yet  decided  whether  a  slight  trace  of  Caucasian 
blood  in  an  Indian  makes  a  mixed  blood  or  whether  there  must  be 
a  particular  quantum  or  proportion  of  Caucasian  blood  to  make  him 
a  mixed  blood — until  they  have  decided  that  question,  again  I  say, 
I  think  it  is  your  duty  to  include  all  doubtful  cases.  The  an:5\vers 
that  the  Rev.  Wright  gave  to  Mr.  Thompson's  questions  yesterday, 
however,  were  permitted  to  go  in  the  record  for  what  they  were 
worth.  They  are  not  binding  on  you  and  should  not  be,  because  if 
in  the  end  the  courts  hold  that  the  degree  of  Caucasian  blood  in  ilr. 
Wright  does  not  constitute  him  what  is  technically  called  a  mixed 
blood,  then  he  is  in  the  position  of  an  infant — of  a  person  under 
legal  disability — and  his  alleged  agreement  with  Mr.  Thompson  or 
with  anyone  else  would  be  no  agreement  whatever  and  not  binding 
upon  him  or  on  the  Government.  So  that  until  it  is  authoritatively 
determined  what  is  a  mixed  blood — speaking  as  a  lawyer  to  a  law- 
yer— it  seems  to  me  your  course  was  entirely  proper  and  commend- 
able. But,  again  I  say,  I  don't  quite  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  this 
investigation,  except  m  a  very  remote  way. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  I  suppose  the  question  was  called  out  possibly  to  !>at- 
isfy  the  erroneous  notion  prevalent  in  some  quarters  that  we  are 
being  harsh  and  doing  unwarranted  things  in  the  interest  of  the 
Government;  and  I  desire  to  have  that  appear  publicly,  so  that  the 
public  may  understand  our  side,  since  it  was,  without  any  fault  of 
ours,  brought  in. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  it  is  in  now ;  we  will  proceed. 

Rev.  Charles  Wright  recalled. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch: 

Q.  I  show  you  a  paper,  Mr.  Wright.  Tell  the  committee  what  it 
is,  if  you  know.  Just  glance  over  it  hastily — don't  read  it  all 
through — the  signatures  and  everything. — A.  Yes;  that  is  a  petition. 
I  took  it  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aifairs  in  1005. 

Mr.  Graham.  Who  was  the  commissioner  at  that  time  ? 

The  Witness.  Commissioner  Leupp. 

Q.  Did  you  have  two  copies  and  lett  one  with  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  a  duplicate,  made  on  the  same  typewriter  as  the  one  you 
left  with  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir.     I  write  over  there. 

Q.  And  the  signatures  in  these  are  typewritten,, while  there  they 
are  in  the  thunu)  mark  or  writing? — A.  Yes;  the  same  like  this 
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[imlicating  with  thumb].  That  was  the  same  like  this — not  like 
this — the  signatures  in  typewriting  like  this. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  this  a  genuine  document? 

Q.  Is  this  a  genuine  document? — A.  I  had  one  at  home.  Those 
Indians  have  signed  their  names  with  this — a  pencil — and  then  they 
copied. 

Q.  This  is  a  copy  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  one  you  left  with  him  was  a  copy  ? — A.  YeSj  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Imss  Warren,  will  you  take  your  place  as  interpreter 
again  this  morning? 

Miss  Warren  takes  seat  by  witness  and  interprets. 

Q.  I  understand  substantially  that  Mr.  Wright  says  that  there 
were  triplicates  made.  They  showed  to  Mr.  Leupp  the  one  with  the 
signatures  on  and  copied  it;  gave  him  one  with  the  signatures  printed 
in,  left  him  a  copy;  m  other  words,  printed,  and  this  is  a  third  copy. 
I  offer  it  in  eviaence  as  showing  the  376  names  that  were  presented 
to  the  commissioner.     [Paper  marked  Exhibit  49.] 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  should  like  to  see  that,  please. 

(Mr.  Beaulieu  examines  Exhibit  49.) 

BuRcn's  Exhibit  49. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Inti-^rior  and  the 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Tlie  undersigned,  Indians  of  full  blood,  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  In 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  respectfully  petition  you  that  the  allotment  of  lands 
made  on  or  about  April  24,  1905,  to  the  Indians  of  said  reservation,  be  set  aside, 
with  respect  to  pine-land  allotments  then  made,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First  For  the  reason  that  300  allotments  of  pine  lands,  or  thereabouts,  were 
made  to  pei:sons  who  were  not  entitled  to  reside  upon  the  reservation,  such  as 
to  children  of  white  men  who  married  half-breed  squaws. 

Second.  That  contrary  to  justice,  and  we  are  informed  also,  contrary  to  the 
direction  of  said  commissioner,  more  than  one  valuable  pine  claim  was  allotted 
to  members  of  the  same  family,  in  many  cases  every  member  of  a  family  receiv- 
ing pine  claims. 

Third.  In  many  cases  full-blooded  Indians  were  allotted  pine  claims  that 
turned  out  to  have  been  already  cut  over  and  having  nothing  remaining  but 
stumps. 

Fourth.  Such  allotments  of  pine  land  were  so  made  as  to  give  practically 
all  of  the  best  pine  land  to  Indians  of  the  mixed  blood,  leaving  for  the  most 
part  to  Indians  of  the  full  blood,  inferior  pine  land  only. 

Your  x>etitioners  respectfully  represent  that  since  the  i)urpo8e  of  such  allot- 
ment was  intended  by  the  Government  to  benefit  the  Indians  who  were  originally 
owners  and  occupiers  of  such  lands,  and  descendants,  and  was  not  intended  to 
be  made  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  white  race,  that  therefore  allotment  should  first 
to  be  made  to  those  Indians  who  are  of  full  blood,  and  allotment  should,  sec- 
ond, be  made  to  those  Indians  of  mixed  blood  who  are  within  the  provision  of 
the  law,  and  to  such  only. 

We  hereby  elect  our  head  chief,  Charles  Wright,  to  present  this  petition  and 
to  represent  and  act  for  us  in  said  matter. 

Signed  at  White  Earth  Reservation,  Minn.,  this  IGth  day  of  November,  19(>5. 


1.  Rev.    Charles    Wright,    chief    of 

White    Earth    and    Mississippi 
Chippewa  Indians. 

2.  Pendegagishig,     chief    of    White 

Earth    and    Mississippi    Chip- 
l>ewa  Indians. 

3.  C^ief  Red  Cloud. 

4.  Chief  Tacum  ma  sh  wavebe. 

5.  Chief  Ka  ba  sh  mashway. 
e.  Chief  Peter  Morrison. 


7.  Chief  Matumesh  Kung. 

8.  Chief  Pih  da  slg. 

9.  Charles  Peake. 

11.  Henry  Iji  Pralrrie. 

12.  Jack  Porter. 

13.  William  Brown. 

14.  Rev.  Joseph  Wakazod. 

15.  Mahzhege  hems. 

16.  Way  she  mime  quan. 

17.  J.  G.  Carlson. 
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18,  Moppcgard. 
10.  Ken  Perkins. 

20.  O  niin  wny-way  ge  Blilg. 

21.  OliDUb  W!iy  w»y. 

22.  Knees  Wance. 

23.  CLurles  Blshup. 

24.  f!Lii  hnj  Pkunke. 

25.  Wllltflm  Xeplnnd. 
26. 

27. 
2S. 

29.  John  RiLWley. 

30.  Joliii  Rulllvtin. 
81.  John  Fii  Irtiimks. 

32.    JobD    IJI    ROBB. 

38.  Heun-  Kosa. 
84.  Peter  Roy. 
35.  CbahiiBlbiiiess. 
36. 
37. 

30^  Rev.  D.  F.  Porter. 

40.  Charles  Goodwin. 

41.  (ieorfie  Itellniitcer. 

42.  Henry  GocmIwIu. 

43.  M.  H,  Mnson. 

44.  Ktiy  deiih  Rit  ^ob  bow. 
4R.  James  \an  Nett. 

40.  Burt  Vnn  Kelt. 

47.  Jiiiiies  Eoltey. 

48.  Puttcul  Deiiue. 
40.  I. 
60. 


54.  ncliard. 

56.  Alls  BlBlr. 
66.  Benjaniloe  Itlnlr. 

57.  EdwMrd  Blair, 
68.  K 

60.  ^m 

to.  Thomaa  Mason. 

61.  Jobii  Btnncbard. 

62.  T.  BenuIltBi. 

63.  Charles  Person. 

OTTtaT.il 

108.  Chief  Guy  tali-gl  gawaa  ash. 
100.  Chief 

110.  Chief 

111.  Chief  Ge  way  din. 

112.  Gi  me  wab  mob  quad. 
11.3.  May  t^hiili  Ke  yaang. 

114.  Ah  Bow  Ke  Sblg. 

115.  MoBbe  may  yasta. 

116.  Bill  Paul. 

117.  Joe  Bnckange, 


64.  Thomas  Slueray. 

65.  Juhn  Dnr^a. 

66.  Peter  Gulu. 

67.  John  Bellnnger. 

68.  Nay  Nmay  way  t>eua8. 
GO.  May  oba  Ka  we  gabou. 
70. 

71. 
72. 

73.  Ha  ImerEou. 

74.  Frank  Wskazov. 

75.  Jamea  Martin. 

76.  Charlea  Dumnt. 
TT.  May  Xwa  bl  nais. 
7S.  Ah  go  soah. 

70.  Joseph  Btalr. 
80.  Henry  Aqtinwall. 
81. 

82.  Peter  Plley. 

83.  Cbarlej-  Boy. 

84.  Paul  Leader, 

85.  John  Ketcbnm. 
SO.  William  Kunker. 
87.  Wnh  be-be-she  Key. 

b8.  Wab  be  Kity  Kny  Rake. 
SO.  AugiiRt  Roy. 


!.  Frank  Goodwin. 
i.  Eabroo  Bndrow. 
:.  Ml  gal  Nal  Quot. 
;.  Frank  Bellanger. 
I.  Joe  Bell  court. 
.  Thcriioii  Itallr. 
I.  Alfred  Folstou. 
I.  Nathan  Pemberlon. 
I.  Henry  G.  Vllbum. 
.  George  Guin. 
:.  Tobeiuils. 


107.  We-Bn-wa  be^dang. 


126.  John  Buamau. 

127.  Wnh  Bl  El  DUDge. 

128.  Kay  Bay  mab  gay. 
120.  Nay  tab  waab. 
130.  Tom  Mounlan. 


131. 


!« 


.  Ne  Kah  Na  Quode. 
.  Mis  Paul. 
'.  Bl  nay  cance, 


HI.  Rev. 

142.  Wnh 

143,  Jsme 
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144.  John  W.  Warren. 

145.  JoePeake. 

146.  Pi  tah  wah  wah  am  ml  gabe 

147.  Ah-say  mah  shl  wahe. 

148.  Ki  mi  we  Kange. 

149.  O  abe  gonce. 

150.  WlUle  Arthnr. 

151.  Nay  tab  way  way  ass. 

152.  Kay  Bay  skunk. 

153.  Moske  Nah  be  tung. 
164.  Ah  see  nl  wah  ka  mig. 

155.  Peter  Gouella. 

156.  WUliam  McDonall. 

157.  Be  Wash. 

158.  Mi  Bha  Ke. 

159.  Kah  we  tah  way  we  tong. 

160.  Geo.  J.  Bunga. 

161.  Kah-ge  way  yosb. 

162.  Say  quaway  com  ml  gabe. 

163.  David  Peake. 

164.  Nay-che  way-be-tung. 
166.  May-Kah-day  wabe. 

166.  Ah-sbegona. 

167.  Be  Beo  Beyoss. 

16a  Mi  she  Ki  gua  nabe. 

169.  John  Roberts. 

170.  Nab  may  nee. 
ITX  Henry  Hudson. 

172.  Way  sha  mi  mi  goad. 

173.  Osh  wah  co  Bung. 

174.  Guf  Be  mah  Be. 

175.  John  Frank. 

176.  Mi  na  quod. 

177.  Be  CO  ji  gob  Be  Mah  Be. 

178.  SamFlnday. 
170.  Bill  FInday. 

180.  Lou  sie  FInday. 

181.  Geo.  Parker. 

182.  Frank  Smith. 

183.  Geo.  A.  Martin. 

184.  John  Bellanger. 


185.  Wah  be  nsih. 

186.  Ain  tub. 

187.  Obsh  gl  na  way. 

ISS.  Bee  she  Ke  wah  cheag. 

189.  Nob  wah  quay  we  say. 

190.  Henry  Martin. 

191.  Obe  gwab  Danasbisb. 

192.  Bay  be  Baw  we  ting. 

193.  Fred  Mountain. 

194.  Ge  we  tah  gob  Bow. 

195.  John  Bad  Kettle. 

196.  Osa  wah  tan. 

197.  Nab  may  bin. 

198.  Jnmos  Hock. 

199.  Roff  Howard. 

200.  Jacob  Bocks. 

201.  Gbister  Hardy. 

202.  Hay  Loy  qwan. 

203.  Bah  day  qwa  si  gay. 

204.  Ka  gonce. 

205.  Ge  mi  wnh  na  gwade. 

206.  Bay  Bal  do  da  ge  yo^b. 

207.  Nay  chee  wah  goagung. 

208.  Oge  mah  hi  nace. 

209.  Willie  Cassway. 

210.  Me-ua-quad-de  shiah. 

211.  Peter  Parker. 

212.  Anthony  Yellowhead. 

213.  Saturday  West. 

214.  Ben  West. 

215.  Bay  bah  in  gob  in. 
21(5.  SJio-sho-way-pe  si  Ig. 

217.  Ah  bwa  gwan. 

218.  John  Crowd. 

219.  James  Bunnett. 

220.  John  Geo.  Ground. 

221.  Nay-tah  wah  kam  in  ge  skung. 

222.  Rev.  Geo.  Smith. 
228.  Joseph  Soldgar. 
224.  Bay  mi  Bow. 
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225.  Chief  Charles  Wright,  Nashotah. 

Chief  Be  di  gay  se  shig. 

Mah  in  gan  ce. 

Wah  Ba  nee  gwa. 

Dah  wah  auns. 

Wah  yos  qwa  sblg. 
280.  Chief  Sha  wah-be  ge  do. 

231.  Woh  Dena. 

232.  Mi»-go-ge-shig. 
288.  Gab-gab  dusb. 

284.  Che  annag. 

285.  Gab  ge  gay  ansh. 

287.  Wah  ba  dush. 

288.  Gab  ge  gay  an  nab  gwad. 
230.  Gab  we  du  yosh. 

240.  Nay  qwa  nay  be. 

241.  Me-ge-sens. 

242.  8hay-moh-we  gwon-naba 
248.  Bay-ge-wah-wash. 

244.  Enene  say. 

245.  Gah-gah-all-de-bay. 

246.  Che-wan. 

247.  Oh  8h  ge  naw. 


248.  Bay  she  que-we  seT. 

249.  Gay-qway-che. 

250.  Be-sbe-wance. 

261.  Pah  Dude. 

262.  Dun  qwad. 

253.  Be-do-chl. 

254.  Shay  gay  na  sh. 

255.  Pah-on. 

266.  Oh-she-ba. 

267.  Saquad. 

268.  Andis. 

269.  Mes  Qwadus. 

260.  Qui  we  sence. 

261.  Oh  An  Gob-goh-shay  we  ne  n& 

262.  Bay  pah  mush. 

263.  An-be-dube. 

264.  Mah  che  ge  wes. 

265.  We  ne  se-se  mah  on. 

266.  Bay-go-nay  ge  shig. 

267.  Pah  nance 

268.  Shay-goh-80-goh-bow. 

269.  Me-de-qwab. 

270.  Saw  gab  chence. 
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271.  Saw  qwa  dug. 

272.  Frank  Mirhond. 

273.  Me  shay  ge  be  aence. 

274.  Go-gah-yah. 

275.  Way-wah-bow  shonce. 

276.  Ge-we-du-be  tung. 

277.  Mah-gah-dway-we-ne-ne. 

278.  Naypdn-me-goh-bow. 

279.  Re  dan  nah  quod. 

280.  Wab  de  nab. 

281.  Ob  ge  nab  we  ge  shig. 

282.  Bay-qway-cube. 

283.  Mab-dway-wab-we-net. 

284.  Gab-ge-go-g  new. 

285.  Gab  ge  way  gwq  nab. 
280.  Gay-bay-cbe-wab. 

287.  Gab-we-way-gwa-nab. 

288.  Sbay-nab-we  qwa  nab. 

289.  Ban-go-me-gi  sbig. 

290.  Gab-gay-an  wan. 

291.  Mab  wab-do  qwa  nab. 

292.  Nay-du-me-gab-bow. 

293.  Gnb  ge  way  gwa  nabe. 

294.  Joe  Bellanger. 
29.'>.  O  sbl  bay. 

296.  A  twe-ne  88. 

297.  Me-no-Ke  sbig. 

298.  Fread  Jackson. 

299.  Di-no-wl. 

800.  Tobacco  Jackson. 

301.  Fred  Belland. 

302.  Joe  Ballanger. 

303.  Cbarley  Smltb. 
302.  W  bi  go-g. 
3a3.  Ka  jre  natin. 

300.  Big  go  ehlnce. 
307.  Alexander  Dueette. 
30*^.  Peter  Dueette. 

309.  r^uls  Dueette. 

310.  Antoin  Dueette. 

311.  Robert  Dueette. 

312.  Robert  Realr. 

313.  Edward  Bealr. 

314.  Bapise  Benlr. 

315.  Samuel  Bealr. 
31  (J.  Theodon  Bealr. 

317.  Mob  chl  gishlk. 

318.  John  Jobuaoii. 

319.  Shy  Gnnnsh. 

320.  .Toe  Mishoud. 

321.  Henry  Vlzeuor. 

322.  Charley  Vizenor. 

323.  George  Ledue. 


324.  Peter  I^edue. 

325.  Alic  Ledue 

326.  Frank  Ledue. 

327.  John  Ijedae. 

328.  Peter  McDugell. 

329.  Dunk  McDugell. 

330.  Donald  McDugelL 

331.  Henry  St  Clair. 
882.  Alix  St.  Clair. 
333.  Allen  St.  Clair. 
834.  Ben  Bleair. 

335.  Joe  Bleair. 

336.  Eadward  Bleair. 
887.  Peter  Bleair. 
838.  Louis  Brnnctt. 
889.  George  Brunett. 

340.  Edward  Bleair. 

341.  Olio  Bleair. 

342.  Mose  Trottercband. 

343.  Joe  Trottercband. 

344.  Peter  Trottercband. 

345.  Allx  Roy. 

346.  Eladmund  Cogger. 

347.  William  Cogger. 

348.  Charles  Cogger. 

349.  Antoine  Ben  way. 

350.  Frank  Anderson. 

351.  Frank  Spry. 

352.  Henry  Spry. 

353.  Peter  Spry. 

354.  Joseph  Cogger. 

355.  Mose  Cogger. 

356.  Peter  Vizenor. 

357.  William  Vizenor. 

358.  Abraham  Vizenor. 

359.  Mitchell  Vizenor. 

360.  Louise  Vizenor. 

361.  Charles  Brunette. 

362.  Joe  Brunette. 
303.  Ben  Brunette. 

364.  Alfred  Bearil. 

365.  Alfred  Thompson. 
306.  John  Thompson. 

367.  Edward  Rowley. 

368.  William  Wardena. 
.'{69.  Chief  Wardena. 

370.  Kah  gn  we  qwanebe. 

371.  Negtie  mega  bawe. 

372.  Pe  Ray  me. 

373.  O  sa  wa  mih  mi  gi. 

374.  Joseph  Bellaga. 

375.  Ma  ni  to  bi  ney  sa. 

376.  Ha^wab  gl  gob  bawb. 


Mf.shkenaash  : 

We,  Pendegaglshlg  and  Moshkenaash.  hereby  certify  that  we  personally  is- 
terviewed  each  and  every  member  of  the  foregoing-named  Indians  and  made 
them  familiar  with  the  contents  of  the  foregoing  petition  so  that  they  tbat- 
oughly  understood  the  same  iind  appreciated  its  effect,  and  that  thereafter  ^ 
nitled  and  stated  to  us  that  paid  petition  expressed  their  views  and  that  Vmj 
wished  us  to  indicate  the  same  by  annexing  their  names  thereto. 

Pendboaqibhio   (his  x  mark). 

MOSHKBNAABH     (htS    X   DUtrk). 

Witness : 

CiiAS.  T.  Wbigut. 

Mr.  Graham.  While  we  are  idle  let  me  say,  Mr.  Burch,  the  com- 
mittee is  exceedingly  anxious  that  you  should  at  the  earliest  oppor 
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tunity  let  us  know  how  much  more  time  you  think  you  will  consume 
here,  so  that  Mr.  Beaulieu  or  others  who  wish  to  bring  witnesses  in 
may  know,  in  order  to  bring  them,  and  so  that  we  may  know  when  to 
begin  ordering  witnesses  to  appear. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  have  consulted  with  my  associate  and  we  have  de- 
termined to  say  to  the  committee  that  for  our  part  in  this  matter  we 
will  endeavor,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  get  through  our  main  case, 
as  you  might  call  it — that  is,  the  support  of  our  statement  heretofore 
filed  with  the  committee  in  series  7 — hy  Saturday  night. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  mean  all  of  this  week  here  in  Minneapolis? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Well,  I  hope  not,  but  we  don't  dare  at  this  moment 
to  say  less.  I  had  hoped  tnat  by  to-morow  night  or  some  time  Friday 
we  would  be  able  to  get  in  what  we  have,  but  I  don't  at  this  time  dare 
say  that  on  account  of  the  various  troubles  in  getting  witnesses,  etc. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  have  you  concluded  how  many  wit- 
nesses you  or  your  friends— any  of  those  associated  with  you — want 
to  be  heard  here  in  Minneapolis? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  don't  thmk  we  will  care  to  hear  any  of  them  here. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  prefer  to  wait  until  we  get  to  Detroit? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  this  evening  and  explain. 

Mr.  Graham.  Very  well.  What  we  want  is  to  give  you  ample 
time  so  you  could  give  us  the  names  and  we  could  have  the  subpoenas 
issued  in  time. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  received  a  letter  this  morning  saying  that  there 
were  some  who  would  like  to  make  a  statement  to  the  committee  re- 
garding these  matters  that  vou  are  investigating,  and  those  are  the 
ones  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about. 

Mr.  Graham.  As  soon  as  you  can  conveniently  do  it  let  me  know, 
please. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  That  was  only  regarding  the  expenditures  of  the 
money. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  a  very  important  feature  of  our  work.  The 
whole  of  it  is  important.  Every  dollar  that  has  been  expended  by 
the  Indian  Bureau  here  at  White  Earth  is  a  proper  subject  for  in- 
vestigation, and  any  light  you  can  throw  as  to  the  expenditure,  and 
especially  the  improper  expenditure,  of  money,  of  course,  is  relevant 
and  competent  and  will  be  heard.  Do  you  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Wright 
any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes;  I  will. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu  : 

Q.  When  you  received  this  list  of  names,  did  you  have  the  head- 
ing— this  petition — did  you  have  this  [showing  witness  first  page  of 
Exhibit  49]  ? — A.  When  I  received  it  from  the  Indians 

Q.  As  to  these  names? — A.  They  told  me — yes — yes;  I  have  that, 
the  same  thing.    Yes. 

Q.  This  was  written  on — this  was  part  of  the  petition? — A.  No; 
that  is  copy. 

Q.  But  I  mean  the  original. — A.  Yes,  yes.  The  paper  I  have  I 
have  at  home,  where  they  sign  their  names  with  lead  pencil,  and  that 
is  a  copy  they  made  of  it.  • 

Q.  This,  as  you  understand  it,  was  a  petition  in  opposition  to  the 
allotments  as  made  by  Michelet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  Charles  Peake? — A.  I  know  him;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  J.  G.  Carlson? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you   know   Charlie  Thompson? — A,  Charlie  Thompson t 
Yes ;  yes,  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  Fairbanks? — A.  John  Fairbanks?    Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Theodore  Beaulieu? — ^A.  Do  you  mean  Coffee 
Beaulieu?    Is  that  the  same  person  as  your  brother? 

Q.  Yes.    Coffee  is  just  his  nickname. — A.  Is  it  the  same  person? 

Q.  There  are  two  Theodore  Beaulieus.     One  is  my  brother  and 
the  other  is  a  distant  relation.    Do  you  know  Joseph  Roy  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  Pemberton  ? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Do  you  know  Joe  Morrison? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  Bellanger? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Charles  Durand  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  August  Roy  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Alfred  Folstrom? — ^A.  Yes — I  don't  know.  Yes: 
I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Nathan  Pemberton? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  Warren? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Maw-een-gunce? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Antoine  Bissette? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  Johnson? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Win-de-gay? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Henry  Bizenoit? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Peter  McDougall? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Donald  McDougall? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  the  clerk  in  the  agency  office? — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  do  know 
him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Henry  St.  Clair? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Louis  Bumette  \ — A.  Louis  Burnette ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  William  Cogger? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Frank  Spry? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  all  of  these  persons  I  have  just  named  vote  in  favor  of 
the  Michelet  allotments  at  the  council  with  Maj.  McLaughlin? — A. 
I  don't  know ;  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  petition  not  used  one  time  by  you  here  in  the  city  of 
Minneapolis? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  the  Forestry  Reserve  people  that  this  petition 
was  gotten  up  for  the  purpose  of  favoring  the  forestry  allotment! 
You  have  not  stated  that,  did  you? — ^A.  Ever  stated  that!  Yes. 
You  mean  printed  in  favor. 

Q.  It  was  published  that  way ;  yes.  Did  they  state  that  to  you  ! — 
A.  Yes;  thejr  said  so. 

Q.  You  said  it  was  not. — A.  No ;  I  didn't  eive  permission. 

Q.  What  did  you  state  to  them  with  regard  to  this  petition? — A. 
To  the  Forest  Keserve? 

Q.  Yes.    You  didn't  show  it  to  them  ? — ^A.  I  show  it  to  them ;  yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  them  with  regard  to  it? — ^A.  They  said 
they  wanted  to  see  what  I  showed  to  them ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Was  this  part  of  it  when  you  showed  it  to  them  [indicating 
the  first  page] — ^the  petition  itself? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  are  not  sure  ? — A.  No ;  I  am  not  sure.  I  showed  that  pe- 
tition only  for  allotment  lousiness — ^nothing  else. 
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Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  when  you  ask  the  witness  the  ques- 
tion, "  Was  it  this  part  or  that  part  you  showed  to  them  ? "  will  you 
indicate  by  pages  what  you  refer  to  ? 

Q.  The  body  of  the  petition  itself,  pages  1  and  2? — A.  The  signa- 
tures, I  mean ;  the  petition  itself, 

Q.  Who  were  the  persons  you  talked  with  there? — ^A.  Dr.  Krafts. 

Q.  And  who  else? — A.  No  one  else.  That  is  all — his  wife  was  with 
him ;  that  is  all.    Only  two  persons. 

Q.  Did  a  lady  named  Mrs.  Williams  talk  to  you  about  this  mat- 
ter?— ^A.  Yes;  that  is  so. 

Q.  She  talked  with  you  also  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  she  is  the  one  that  used  these  names  for  that  Forestry  Re- 
serve petition  ? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q,  Did  you  not  authorize  her  to  use  the  names? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Steenerson  was  adopted  bv  the 
Chippewa  Tribe  or  not? — A.  I  don't  know,  I  don't  know;  but  I 
read — I  know  one  time  at  the  14:th  of  June,  at  White  Earth,  Mr. 
Michelet  took  him  by  his  hand ;  he  said  that  this  man,  ^'  We  want  to 
give  him  160  acres  of  land.  We  want  him  to  have  some  just  as  well 
as  any  of  us." 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  that  the  Indians  at  White  Earth  urged  Mr. 
Steenerson  to  make  an  application  for  an  allotment  of  land? — A. 
For  him? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  council  on  the  14th  of  June,  when  Mr.  Steener- 
son was  adopted  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  I  heard  him  say  that  this  is  Mr.  Steener- 
son, and  that  we  want  to  give  him  160  acres  of  land.  This  is  all  I 
know. 

Q.  You  were  there,  were  you  ? — A.  I  was  there ;  yes. 

Q.  You  saw  the  ceremony  that  they  went  through  when  they 
adopted  him,  did  you  not? — A.  No,  sir.  It  is  something  new  to  us,  a 
great  many  of  us ;  we  never  heard  anything  about  it.  This  is  the  first 
time  we  heard  it. 

Q.  How  many  people  were  there  present? — ^A.  Oh,  there  must 
have  been  lots  of  people,  I  don't  know  how  many  hundred. 

Q.  Maybe  about  5,000  people? — ^A.  It  may  be. 

Q.  And  was  not  the  ceremony  open ;  did  not  everybody  see  it? — A. 
Yes ;  he  said  that,  he  said  that,  proTbably,  but  a  great  many  of  us  were 
opposed  to  it. 

Q.  You  knew  of  it? — A.  Yes;  we  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  How  many  were  opposed  to  it? — A.  All  the  Indians,  as  far  as 
I  can  remember — especially  the  full-blood  Indians,  they  were  op- 
posed to  it. 

Mr.  George.  Opposed  to  what? 

The  WrTNESS.  They  says,  "  We  can't  afford  to  give  away  160  acres, 
an  allotment;  he  could  support  himself.  We  are  too  poor  to  give 
away  160  acres  for  that  man.  We  can't  afford  to  do  it."  That  is 
what  they  say,  what  the  Indians  say,  and  they  say  to  me,  too,  and  I 
say  the  same  thing,  too. 

Q.  Was  not  that  council  held  right  there  in  the  open  among  5,000 
people  consented  to  by  all  the  Indians? — A.  No,  no,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  there  one  dissenting  voice  there — one  dissenting  vote?— A. 
No,  sir;  no,  sir.  I  don't  hear  anything  about  it,  I  don't  hear  any- 
thing about  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  was  one  vote  opposed  to  it?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  all  the  Indians  say  "  How  "  when  they  adopted  him  ?— 
A.  No,  sir ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  would  that  be — what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  you  used,  "  How  "  ? 

Mr.  Beaijlieu.  That  means  "  yes." 

Mr.  George.  What  was  Mr.  Steenerson's  Indian  name  i 

The  Witness.  May-yah-we-gah-bow. 

Mr.  George.  What  does  it  mean  in  English  ? 

The  Witness.  He  who  stands  in  the  center.  Mr.  Chairman,  mav 
T  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  that  man,  Mr.  Steenerson  i  When  I 
was  at  Leech  Lake  we  read  in  the  paper  that  Gus  Beaulieu  was  at 
Washington  for  that  purpose,  to  push  it  in  the  Indian  Office,  to  be 
recognized — Mr.  Steenerson ;  but  that  man  is  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Indians.  And  I  went  to  a  clerk,  asking  him  to  write  a  letter  for 
me.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  I  said  to  him. 
thus :  As  we  read  in  the  paper  in  regard  to  Mr.  Steenerson,  he  is  to 
be  recognized  as  an  Indian;  I  am  opposed  to  it.  As  my  deceased 
father  gave  me  his  advice,  to  stand  by  our  people,  the  Indian— 
the  full  bloods  are  Indians — and  I  must  say  something  about  that 
man.  My  deceased  father  gave  me  his  advice,  to  stand  always  by 
our  people.  I  said,  "  Don't  mind  that  man ;  he  is  a  rich  man ;  he 
could  support  himself  well ;  we  can  not  afford  to  give  our  land  for 
that  man.  We  heard  those  Mille  Lac  Indians  are  perfwtlv  desti- 
tute. You  ought  to  look  after  them — ^those  Indians — instead  of  Mr. 
Steenerson."  That  is  what  I  write  to  Mr.  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs.     That  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  say  your  father  advised  you  not  to  adoi)t  Mr.  Steener- 
son?— A.  No;  no.  I  said  this:  My  father  give  me  his  advice  when 
he  was  alive  to  stand  by  our  people  as  far  as  I  can,  to  work  for  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  your  father  made  a  will? — A.  No;  no.  I 
stated  vesterday  that  he  made  speeches  before  his  people  14th  of 
June,  1893. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him  making  a  will? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  your  brother,  William  Wright,  act  as  chief '<  Was  he 
not  recognized  as  chief  after  your  father  died? — A.  I  don't  know: 
no,  sir ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Now.  with  regard  to  Mr.  Steenerson:  Did  you  let  the  jieople 
generally  know  that  you  objected  to  his  adoption? — A.  Yes;  I  told 
some  of  them  at  White  Earth  that  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Commissioner 
about  it — that  I  was  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  Did  you  go  in  the  council  where  they  were  adopting  him  and 
make  known  that  you  were  opposed  to  it? — A.  No,  sir;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  they  adopted  Mr.  Steenerson  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  George.  Well,  did  they  adopt  Mr.  Steenerson? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir:  no,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  Rice  Commission  was  at  White  Earth  do  you  know 
whether  they  promised  to  give  160  acres  of  land  as  allotments,  and 
did  they  do  so  immediately? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  And  did  you  accompany  a  delegation  that  went  to  Washington 
in  1892  to  try  to  get  that  allotment  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  in  that  delegation,  if  you  remember? — A.  Nine 
men;  nine  of  us. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  another  minister? — A.  Rev.  Fred  Smith,  an  Indian  Epis- 
copal minister. 

Q.  Your  father  was  along,  wasn't  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  was  along,  was  I  not?  I  was  one  of  the  party? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  were,  in  fact,  as  you  state,  nine  of  us? — A.  Yes;  I 
think  about  nine  of  us. 

Q.  Did  we  make  strong  efforts  to  get  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  allot  the  additional  80  acres  of  land  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  we  not  try  all  the  time  until  the  Steenerson  bill  was 
passed  to  get  that  80  acres? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  didn't  Congressman  Eddy  himself,  just  before  that,  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  give  us  80  acres  of  land  ? — A.  Eighty  acres  more  ? 

Q.  Eightv  acres  more. — A.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  for  three  sessions  of  Congress  didn't  Mr.  Steenerson  try 
to  get  that  bill  passed  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then,  after  Mr.  Steenerson  was  elected  to  Congress,  didn't 
he  get  it  passed  the  first  year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  it  not  on  account  of  that  that  the  Indians  adopted 
him? — A.  I  suppose  that  is  what  they  tried. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  they  adopted  him  ? 

Mr.  George.  He  said  "  tried." 

The  Witness.  Yes;  that  is  the  reason  they  tried  to.  Now,  Mr. 
Beaulieu,  when  we  made  a  treaty  by  Mr.  Rice  we  signed  160  acres; 
and  they  passed  that  law  before  the  Senate  or  Representative,  and 
the  President  signed  it,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
signed  it,  to  have  160  acres.  That  we  were  to  get  160  acres  in  time. 
Now,  I  think,  without  Mr.  Steenerson,  I  think  we  could  have  that 
land  through  somebody  else;  and  now  the  people  think  they  signed 
so  that  we  will  get  160  acres,  and  the  commissioner  signed  with 
them,  and  the  President,  and  it  became  law. 

Miss  Warren.  He  says:  "And  it  was  so  that  we  were  entitled  to 
it,  really  entitled  to  it;  whether  Mr.  Steenerson  did  anything  or  not, 
we  were  entitled  to  it,  because  it  had  become  a  law.  And  the  In- 
dians were  made  to  understand  later  that  it  was  through  Mr.  Steen- 
erson's  work  that  they  got  the  160  acres.  But  it  was  not  new  to 
Mr.  Steenerson.  We  had  worked  to  get  this  160  acres  before;  and 
the  Indians  they  didn't  understand  anything  except  later  that  it  was 
through  Mr.  Steenerson's  effort  that  they  got  the  160  acres. 

The  Witness.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Q.  Now,  that  agreement  was  signed  in  1889,  was  it  not — the  Rice 
agreement? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  provided  for  160  acres  of  land,  you  claim  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  all  understood  that  we  were  to  get  160  acres? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  from  1889  up  to  1904,  didn't  we  try  to  get  160  acres?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  we  were  unable  to  do  so? — A.  No. 
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Q.  Because  the  Indian  Office  and  the  Government  generally  told 
us  that  the  law  didn't  permit  us  to  get  160  acres? — A.  The  commis- 
sioner tell  us,  in  1892 ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  wasn't  it  necessary  to  pass  a  law  to  give  us  160,  in  order 
to  fulfill  the  promises  made  by  the  Chippewa  Commission  ? 

The  witness  speaks  to  interpreter. 

Miss  Warren.  "  I  didn't  believe  that  it  should  pass — become  a 
law — later;  that  is  should  go  through  that  process;  it  had  already 
passed  and  didn't  need  to  go  there." 

Q.  Well,  that  was  simpljr  a  promise  of  the  Chippewa  Commission. 

Miss  Warren  (interpreting).  No;  it  was  not  a  promise.  It  had 
passed  to  a  law. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  To  a  law  ? 

The  Witness.  To  a  law ;  yes. 

Q.  The  Government  said  that  there  was  no  law.  Didn't  they  tell 
us  that?  Didn't  they  tell  us  there  was  no  law  to  give  us  160  acres?— 
A.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs? 

Q.  Well,  he  represents  the  Government. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And,  then,  we  didn't  get  our  160  acres  until  the  Steenerson 
Act — that  is,  we  didn't  get  additional  80-acre  allotments  until  the 
Steenerson  Act  passed? — A.  Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch  : 

Q.  Mr.  Wright,  your  Indians,  21  years  old  and  upward,  were  citi- 
zens and  voters,  were  they  not?  That  is,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  could  vote  at  elections  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Indians — that  is,  the  White  Earth  people? 

Miss  Warren  (interposing).  That  is  the  way  it  looks  to-day. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  mean.  Judge,  that  the  full  bloods  over  21 
were  voters? 

Mr.  BuBCH.  I  asked  him  if  that  was  not  so. 

Mr.  Beaulteu.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  a  fact. 

Q.  All  Indians  of  21  and  upward  on  the  White  Earth  Resen'ation 
were  voters?  You  understood  they  could  vote  for  officers  at  elections 
didn't  you?  White  Earth  Reservation  is  in  Mr.  Steenerson 's  con- 
gressional district,  isn't  it?  The  same  district  he  represents  them 
in  Congress? 

Miss  Warren.  He  doesn't  know ;  he  isn't  sure. 

Q.  You  never  understood  you  had  to  pay  a  member  of  Congress 
for  voting  or  doing  his  duty  in  Congress,  did  you,  and  give  him  160 
acres  of  land? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  not  in  the  treaty,  was  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  I  would  say  to  the  committee  and  to  Mr.  Bean- 
lieu,  I  think  he  is  mistaken.  It  was  the  Dawes  Act  that  was  con- 
strued as  only  allowing  them  80  acres,  and  not  the  Steenerson  Act. 
The  Dawes  Act  was  an  earlier  act — or  the  amendment,  rather,  to  the 
Dawes  Act — that  made  that;  but  no  matter  about  that.  That  is  all 
Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  want  to  get  through  by  Saturday  night 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  Mr.  Beaulieu  has  not  been  unreasonable  in  the 
time  that  he  has  taken. 

Mr.  Burch.  All  right. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu  : 

Q.  Whenever  an  Indian  wants  to  give  anyone  anything,  and  that 
person  refuses  to  accept  it,  isn't  that  Indian  offended  ? 

Miss  Warren.  He  says :  "  I  wouldn't  have  any  right  to  give  any- 
thing away  that  you  owned  " — speaking  from  Indian  to  Indian. 

Q.  I  was  asking  you,  generally,  about  Indians 

Miss  Warren.  That  is  his  explanation. 

Q.  I  am  asking  jou  generally  about  the  Indians,  whether  it  is  the 
custom  for  an  Indian  to  feel  offended  if  the  man  does  not  accept  it? 
Suppose  I  was  to  come  to  you  and  say,  "  Here,  I  will  give  you  this 
horse,"  and  you  say  to  me,  "No;  I  don't  want  that.'— A.  If  you 
don't  own  that  horse  alone  ? 

Q.  No ;  if  I  owned  it A.  If  you  owned  part  of  it 

Q.  Yes. — A.  That  is  all  right.  That  is  all  right.  But  I  mean  this 
May-zhuc-e-ge-shig,  when  he  introduced  that  Mr.  Steenerson  to  be 
a  member  of  our  tribe;  he  has  no  business  to  do  it  without  permis- 
sion of  his  people — the  Indians — he  has  no  right  to  do  it. 

Q.  On  the  day  that  May-zhuc-e-ge-shig  introduced  Mr.  Steenerson 
or  presided  at  the  Steenerson  adoption,  was  he  not  the  chairman  of 
the  14th  of  June  celebration  committee? — A.  I  don't  know  who  was 
chairman  then;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  And  is  not  May-zhuc-e-ge-shig  one  of  the  leading  chiefs  upon 
the  reservation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  is  considered  the  head  chief  there,  is  he  not? — A.  So  they 
call  him — the  mixed-blood  side.  They  want  to  recognize  him  as  a 
chief,  as  the  head  chief — the  mixed-blood  side — ^that  is  the  way  I 
understand  it. 

Q.  He  is  the  leading  chief,  anyway? — A.  He  was  next  to  my 
father. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Graham.  He  was  next  to  your  father? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Thompson,  do  you  wish  to  ask  any  questions  of 
this  witness? 

Mr.  Thobcpson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burch.  Mr.  Wright,  we  will  need  you  later  on.  Don't  go 
away ;  don't  leave  the  city.    We  may  need  you  Inter  on. 

Fred  Dennis,  sworn  by  Mr.  Graham,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  Your  name  is  Fred  Dennis? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  Detroit,  Minn. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  or  near  Detroit? — A.  Two  years 
last  July. 

Q.  WTiere  did  you  live  before  going  there? — A.  Crookston. 

Q.  How  far  is  Crookston  from  the  reservation? — A.  Well,  it  is  70 
miles  from  Detroit,  and  Detroit  is  9  miles  south  of  the  south  end  of 
the  reservation,  and  Crookston  is  on  the  north  side,  I  should  guess,  40 
miles. 

Q.  And  the  reservation  is  36  miles  long,  so  it  would  be  about  that. 
How  long  had  you  lived  at  Crookston  ? — A.  Nine  years. 

Q.  The  time  you  lived  at  Crookston  and  at  Detroit  would  cover 
practically  all  of  your  adult  life  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  business  are  you  now  engag:ed  in? — A.  Practicmg  law. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  practicing  lawyer? — ^A.  Two  years 
last  July. 

Q.  Then  you  have  practiced  law  only  since  you  have  lived  in  De- 
troit?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  when  you  lived  in  Crookston? — A  I 
was  working  in  the  law  office  of  Halvor  Steenerson  prior  to  the  time 
he  went  to  Congress,  and  when  he  went  to  Congress  I  went  with  hun 
as  his  secretary. 

Q.  In  working  in  his  office,  do  you  mean  that  you  were  a  cleric 
or  student  or  both  ? — A.  I  was  the  stenographer. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  with  him  before  his  first  election? — A 
Two  vears.  I  think. 

ft'  * 

Q.  How  long  did  you  act  as  his  secretary  at  Washington? — A 
Seven  winters. 

Q.  That  is,  seven  years? — A.  Seven  years;  yes,  sir;  making  nine 
years  that  I  was  Avith  him. 

Q.  And  you  ceased  only  when  you  opened  a  law  office  for  yourself 
in  Detroit? — A.  Yes;  I  went  into  partnership  with  another  jMirtv. 

Q.  \\niat  is  the  firm  name  now  f — A.  The  firm  name  now  is  John- 
ston «&  Dennis. 

Q.  How  large  is  Detroit  ?— A.  The  1910  census  gave  it  as  2,876. 

Q.  It  is  the  county  seat,  is  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  county  seat  of  what  county? — A.  Becker  County. 

Q.  And  the  county  courthouse  is  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Examination  bv  Mr.  Bubch  : 

*/ 

Q.  Mr.  Dennis,  is  that  your  signature  [exhibits  paper  to  wit- 
ness] ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  signature  of  Halvor  Steenerson  ? — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  Is  that  it  ?— A.  It  is. 

Q.  I  now  offer  in  evidence  as  bearing  upon  the  att^npts  upon  the 
reservation  matters  generally  the  following  paper. 

Mr.  Graham.  Let  us  look  at  it,  Judge,  please. 

Mr.  Graham.  All  right,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  will  read  it  into  the  record : 

APPLICATION   FOB  AN   ADDITIONAL  ALLOTlfENT. 

Cbookston.  Minn.,  AprU  22,  J905. 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  White  Earth,  Minn. 

Sir:  I  hereby  make  appUcation  to  have  allotted  to  me  under  the  piovisioitf 
of  the  Steenerson  Act  and  the  act  of  January  14,  1889,  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
relief  and  civilization  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,**  tbe 
following  described  tract  of  land,  to  wit:  The  east  half  (B.  1)  of  the  sontheist 
quarter  (SE.  i)  and  the  northwest  quarter  (NW.  i)  of  the  southefist  qiwrter 
(SE.  i)  and  lots  one  (1)  and  two  (2),  section  thirty-five  (85),  township  one 
hnndred  and  forty-three  (143)  north,  of  range  thirty-eii^t  (88)  west  of  the 
fifth  princiiml  nieridinn.  containing  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  and  seventy 
one-hundred ths  acres.  The  number  of  my  allotment  on  the  schedule  of  allot- 
ments is . 


Respectfully,  Halvob  Stkknbsor. 

Witnesses : 

Feed  Dennis. 
J.  W.  Neukom. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Dennis,  at  the  present. 
Mr.  Dennis.  I  should  like  to  make  a  little  statement^  if  I  may  be 
nitted,  gentlemen. 
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Mr.  Graham.  You  may,  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No  objections. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  was  with  Mr.  Steenerson  as  his  secretary  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  Steenerson  bill  in  1904 — the  month  of 
April,  I  think,  the  bill  was  passed — and  in  June  of  that  year,  Congress 
having  adjourned,  Mr.  Steenerson  attended  the  annual  celebration 
upon  the  White  Earth  Reservation  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  June; 
and  while  he  was  there  the  Indians  in  council,  in  order  to  show  him 
their  appreciation  for  his  efforts  in  passing  the  bill,  publicly  adopted 
him  into  the  tribe  and  had  papers  made  out  and  sent  to  him.  Chief 
May-zhuc-ke-ge-shig  was  the  spokesman  for  the  Indians,  and  he  told 
Mr.  Steenerson  he  wanted  him  to  take  land,  and  that  he  would  give 
him  his  choice  of  160  acres  on  the  reservation,  and  he  told  him  that 
if  he  picked  the  land  that  he  himself,  May-zhuc-ke-ge-shig,  wanted 
that  he  would  go  and  take  another  allotment;  and  Steenerson  thanked 
them  for  their  kindness,  told  them  that  he  appreciated  the  adoption 
into  the  tribe  and  the  receiving  of  an  Indian  name,  but  that  he  did 
not  want  the  land^  and  he  told  them  at  that  time  that  he  would  take 
the  160  acres  in  his  heart,  and  the  land  wasn't  given  to  him  at  that 
time,  and  he  was  informed  that  if  he  didn't  take  it  that  he  would 
offend  his  brother  Indians,  and  when  the  application  was  sent  to  him 
he  signed  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Sent  by  whom? 

Mr.  Dennis.  It  was  sent  by  Mr.  Gus  Beaulieu,  I  believe  it  was.  I 
wouldn't  be  positive  that  Mr.  Beaulieu  sent  it,  but  Mr.  Beaulieu's 
handwriting  describes  the  land.  Mr.  Steenerson  did  not  go  upon  the 
reservation  and  pick  out  his  land,  but  signed  the  application  that 
was  sent  to  him,  and  he  expressed  himself  in  the  office  at  the  time 
that  he  did  not  want  the  land,  but  he  did  not  want  to  do  anything 
against  the  Indians,  and  he  said  if  his  adoption  ever  did  go  through 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  if  he  was  given  the  land  he  would 
cither  give  it  back  to  the  tribe  as  a  tribe  or  would  sell  the  pine  and 
establi^  a  hospital  or  do  something  with  the  funds  for  the  benefit  of 
the  tribe ;  that  he  wasn't  taking  it  for  his  own  piece  of  land. 

Going  back  to  the  act  of  1887  and  1889,  during  the  Rice  treaty, 
Mr.  Rice  at  least  16  times  in  his  hearings  with  the  Indians  around 
the  State  of  Minnesota  promised  the  Indians  that  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  would  get  160  acres  of  land.  I  don't  know  that  it  says 
that  in  the  act  itself,  but  the  hearings  and  the  council  proceedings 
show  that.  I  am  familiar  with  that  because,  when  Mr.  Steenerson 
passed  his  additional  allotment  bill  he  had  me  count  the  number  of 
times  that  Mr.  Rice  promised  the  Indians  they  would  get  160,  and 
the  Secretary  held  that  under  the  act  of  1887  and  1889  they  could 
only  have  80  acres;  and  after  Mr.  Eddy  had  tried  for  six  years  to 
get  the  additional  Mr.  Steenerson  simply  fulfilled  a  promise  made 
to  the  Indians  by  the  Government  in  giving  them  the  other  80. 

Mr.  Graham.  Now,  Mr.  Dennis,  if  it  were  not  given  to  them  as 
an  allotment,  am  I  right  in  mv  understanding  tnat  it  would  be 
theirs  anyhow,  but  in  common? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Why,  I  presume  so,  the  same  as  it  always  had  been 
for  the  36  years. 

Mr.  Graham.  So  that  after  all  the  only  difference  was  that  it 
was  given  to  them  in  severalty  by  this  act. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  if  it  hadn't  been  given  to  them  in  severalty  it  would  have 
remained  communal  or  conmion  property  to  be  disposed  of  for  their 
benefit  at  some  time  in  some  way? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  a  ^ood  deal  at  sea,  Mr.  Dennis,  and  I  am  glad  you  are 
herej  and  pemaps  you  can  land  me  with  reference  to  this  council 
holding.  As  a  lawyer  you  know  the  necessity  of  notice  before 
action  Dj^  a  body  of  people.  For  instance,  you  couldn't  hold  a  law- 
ful election  without  proper  notice  so  that  every  voter  would  have 
a  reasonable  chance  to  know  of  the  election,  by  publication  or  other- 
wise. Now,  is  there  any  preliminary  to  the  holding  of  a  lawful 
council  by  way  of  notice,  and  how  do  you  determine  whether  a 
council  is  really  a  coimcil?  I  might  say,  lawfully  a  council. — ^A 
Well,  r  don't  Imow,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  would  constitute  a  lawful 
Indian  council.  If  a  calling  of  a  council  by  the  members  of  the 
tribe,  or  the  calling  of  a  council  by  a  special  Indian  agent,  and  c<m- 
ferring  with  Indians  would  be  a  lawful  council  in  your  mind,  then 
I  might  answer  you. 

Q.  It  is  not  so  much  what  would  be  right  in  my  mind  as  whether 
there  is  some  established  and  recognized  mode  or  whether  three  or 
four  or  five  active  fellows  can  jump  up  at  any  time  and  call  a  coun- 
cil, and  if  the  action  taken  at  that  council  is  valid. — A.  Well,  as  I 
understand  these  councils,  the  Indians  have  for  37  or  38  years— is 
it,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  37  years — this  annual  celebration? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  No:  since  1873. 

A.  Well,  that  would  be  37  years. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  would  be  39  years. 

A.  Thirty-nine  years  they  have  celebrated  the  act  of  giving  them 
the  reservation — each  year  for  39  years,  on  the  14th  and  15th  of 
June — and  they  invite  Indians  from  Dakota  and  all  the  other  reser- 
vations in  Minnesota  to  come  there  and  have  a  large  celebration,  and 
there  is  all  the  way  from  two  to  five  thousand  Indians  meet  there  and 
celebrate  and  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  and  dance  and  hold  proceed- 
ings. That  is  annual.  The  Indians  imderstand  it,  and  they  have 
letter  paper  with  their  committees  on  it,  and  they  send  out  printed 
notices  all  over  the  United  States  a  month  or  two  in  advance  that 
there  is  going  to  be  an  annual  council  held. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  "Council "  ? 

A.  I  think  the  letterhead  says  "council";  it  may  be  celebration. 
Judge ;  I  wouldn't  be  positive. 

ifr.  BuRCH.  That  would  be  important. 

A.  My  impression  is  that  it  is  "  council,"  but  I  am  not — I  know  it 
is  an  annual  celebration. 

Mr.  Graham.  There  would  be  a  vast  difference  between  a  mere 
annual  picnic  and  an  annual  council.  Now,  what  is  the  fact!  It 
would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Dennis,  if  you  are  right,  and  that  if  the  head- 
ing amiounced  to  everyone  that  there  woula  be  an  annual  council  at 
the  annual  picnic,  that  would  tend  to  give  it  character  as  a  council 

A.  Well,  I  believe  that  the  letterhead  says  "Annual  council  pro- 
ceedings" across  the  top  of  the  letterhead,  with  the  names  of  the 
committees,  president,  treasurer,  and  secretary. 

Mr.  Graham.  How  are  thev  chosen? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Are  they  chosen  by  the  Indians  or  are  they  rather 
self-appointed? 
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A.  Well,  I  couldnt  say,-  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  presume  they  are 
chosen  by  the  Indians.  It  is  an  Indian  affair ;  no  outsider  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  The  agent  last  year  said  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

Q.  Now,  on  this  notice,  as  you  recollect  it,  assuming  for  the  present 
that  it  lioes  say  an  "  annual  council "  will  be  held,  does  it  give  the 
time  and  place — ^that  is,  the  hour  and  place  of  holding  the  council  ? — 
A.  It  says,  "  June  14  and  15 ;  "  there  is  no  hour  specified,  because  they 
are  open  24  hours  a  day. 

Q.  But  vou  see  that  would  be  worse  thaii  no  notice.  You  have 
heard  of  *^snap  conventions,"  and  if  the  council  was  to  be  called 
during  the  two  days  without  naming  an  hour  a  few  might  get  to- 
gether somewhere,  some  time,  and  hold  a  pretended  council,  whidi 
would  be  no  council  at  all.  A  convention  of  a  political  party  is 
always  called  to  meet  at  a  particular  place  and  at  a  particular  hour. — 
A.  I  am  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  defenainp  the  form  of  the  coimcil  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  They  hold  their  council,  and  whether  it  is  a 
reg^ilar,  lawful,  duly  ordered  or  duly  held  council  I  don't  know.  .  I 
never  participated  in  the  council,  not  being  an  Indian. 

Q.  We  are  not  attacking  the  council.  We  are  simply  looking  for 
light.  So  much  has  been  said  about  councils  here  that  I  am  entirely 
at  sea  as  to  whether  this  meeting  or  that  meeting  or  the  other  meeting 
about  which  there  has  been  testimonv  was  in  truth  a  council  or 
whether  it  was  merely  a  pretended  council  by  a  faction.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  have  real  light  upon  that  subject. — A.  Possibly  I 
c«n  enlighten  you  a  little  bit.  I  have  been  there  a  number  of  times 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  they  have  a  parade  through  the 
city  up  into  the  picnic  grounds,  and  there  is  a  big  field  that  is  vacant 
and  which  is  used  annually  for  that  purpose.  There  are  a  great 
many  lemonade  stands  and  wagons  and  one  temporary  structure  with 
a  floor  in  it  and  a  roof  and  generally  boughs  drooped  over  it  and 
seats  in  there,  and  the  band  sometimes  plays  in  there  and  the  women 
folks  rest  in  there. 

Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  specific  name  given  to  that  structure? — A.  Why, 
not  that  I  know  of.  That  is  the  structure  that  the  political  speeches 
and  addresses  and  all  speeches  by  the  Indians  and  by  white  people 
are  made  from,  on  the  front  end  of  this  building,  and  the  Indians  all 
congregate,  to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  or  two,  and  all  the  white 
visitors  in  front  of  this  building,  and  listen  to  these  addresses,  and 
they  are  interpreted  into  the  Chippewa  language  and  into  the  Sioux 
language,  I  believe. 

Mr.  &B0RGB.  Outside,  not  inside  of  the  building  ? 

A-  It  is  an  open  building.    There  are  no  walls  to  it — just  the  roof. 

Q.  And  it  was  at  that  council,  as  I  understand  it,  that  May-zhuc- 
ke-ge-shig,  who  was  the  spokesman  on  behalf  of  the  Indians,  adopted 
Mr.  Steenerson  into  the  tribe  and  gave  him  feathers— a  long  string:  of 
feathers — and  a  belt  and  a  pair  of  moccasins  and  a  pipe  and  officially 
adopted  him  as  a  brother,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Omay-yah- 
gah-bow. 

Mr.  Graham.  But,  Mr.  Dennis,  that  does  not  clarify  the  situation 
for  me.  The  thought  comes  to  me  that  a  picnic  occasion,  such  as 
this  really  was,  would  be  the  worst  possible  time  for  a  council.    There 
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would  be  so  much  excitement  and  so  many  attractions  here  and  there 
and  yonder  that  it  would  be  only  an  opportune  time  for  a  general 
council  if  the  announcement  were  made  in  advance  and  were  clearly 
understood  that  at  12  o'clock,  for  example,  on  the  second  day  of  the 
picnic  at  the  central  wigwam,  or  some  other  specific  place,  those 
entitled  to  sit  in  the  council  are  reouested  to  be  present,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  up  tribal  matters.  Now,  if  a  quorum — if  they  had 
such  a  thing  as  a  quorum — if  the  number  of  Indians  necessary  to  do 
business  appeared  there,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  they  did  would  be 
binding  upon  the  tribe ;  but  if  no  time  was  mentioned  during  the  two 
days  of  excitement — dancing,  singing,  and  I  suppose  there  are  side- 
shows and  attractions  of  that  sort  on  the  grounds,  at  least  there  is  a 
two-day  picnic,  as  we  would  call  it — and  it  during  the  two  days  some 
time,  anywhere,  a  few  people  choose  to  call  a  few  friends  together 
and  hold  a  meeting  and  at  that  meeting  vote  away  the  property  of 
all  the  Indians,  it  would  strike  me  as  having  no  force  whatever;  and 
the  thing  I  want  to  know  is  if  there  be  any  custom  or  any  way  by 
which  these  people  can  have  what  sensible  people  would  call  a  law- 
fully constituted  council.    If  so,  I  would  like  to  know  about  it 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  try  my  hand— 
I  have  had  the  honor  of  being  a  speaker  and  know  something  about 
it,  and  perhaps  I  can  give  you  the  mformation  you  desire. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Dennis,  do  you  wish  to  say  anything  further! 

A.  Not  as  a  general  proposition;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  should  be  glad.  Judge  Burch,  to  hear  from  any- 
one who  knows  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  don't  want  to  testify,  but  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Den- 
nis, from  his  experience,  a  few  questions  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  you  may  do  so.    You  know  what  I  want 

Mr.  Burch.  They  have,  Mr.  Dennis,  in  addition  to  the  buildiM 
you  have  described,  what  they  call  a  pavilion  or  bower,  further  on, 
where  they  dance  to  some  extent? 

A.  Down  town? 

Q.  Oh,  no ;  on  the  ground. 

No  answer. 

Q.  Well,  no  matter  about  it,  if  you  don't  remember  it. — ^A.  The 
Indians  ?    Well,  they  dance  on  the  ground. 

Q.  Yes;  they  do;  and  there  is  also  a  bower  or  platform  inclosed 
and  covered  with  boughs — don't  you  remember  that — with  seats 
around  the  side  of  it  just  as  they  have  for  the  bowery  dance? — ^A.  I 
don't  remember,  Judge ;  I  didn't  go  in  there  anyway. 

Q.  Well,  all  right ;  in  the  course  of  their  program  in  carrying  it 
out  after  the  parade,  is  it  not  customary  for  the  agent  to  call  the 

Seople  to  order  before  this  speaker's  stand? — ^A.  I  couldn't  say, 
uoge,  because  I  never  heard  it.  It  may  be  true,  but  I  never  heart 
the  agent. 

Q.  Very  well;  I  will  prove  that  by  somebody  else.  Then  name 
the  person  who  has  been  selected  to  act  as  master  of  ceremonies  at  the 
speaking? — A.  I  never  heard  that  part  of  the  ceremony. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  true  that  the  audience  assembled  around  there  to 
hear? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  your  experience  consists  of  Sioux  Indians  not  belonpng 
on  that  reservation  and  invited,  numbering  anywhere  from  one  to 
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three  hundred,  go  there — Chippewa  Indians,  mixed  blood,  and  white 
persons,  representing,  perhaps,  every  nationality  within  a  reasonable 
disbuice  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  have  you  not  heard  the  toastmaster  introduce  one 
after  another  of  the  speakers,  Indian  and  white? — A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  The  two  interpreters  interpret  what  they  say,  if  they  say  it  in 
English,  in  the  two  lan^ages? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  they  can  cneer  or  keep  silent,  as  they  see  fit? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  true  that  where  they  speak  in  the  Chippewa  lan- 
guage, it  is  interpreted  into  English  and  into  Sioux? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  they  speak  in  Sioux  Indian,  it  is  interpreted  into 
Chippewa  and  English  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  they  have  both  representatives  of  the  Sioux  people 
and  the  Chippewa  people — I  mean  the  Chippewa  Indians  and  white 
people  on  the  program  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  To  speak? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  within  your  observation  that  probably  one-half 
of  all  the  people  assembled  there  are  white  people^  not  members  of 
the  reservation  at  all?  Or  if  it  is  not  one-half,  give  your  ideas  of 
the  proportion. — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  would  be  able  to  say 
here  "  half."    There  are  a  great  many  white  people. 

Q.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Graham.  Men  and  women? 

A.  Men  and  women  and  children.  It  is  an  annual  proposition. 
Everybody  goes  to  see  the  celebration. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  ever,  yourself — or  I  will  say,  have  you  during 
the  past  two  years  at  this  part  of  the  program,  have  you  during  the 
past  two  years  heard  any  questions  put  to  vote? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever,  except  on  this  occasion,  hear  any  question  put 
to  vote  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  hear  this  occasion.  I  wasn't  there  on 
this  occasion. 

Q.  You  were  not  there  on  this  occasion  ?  Well,  I  can  not  ask  you 
about  that. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  only  speak  from  hearsay  ? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  But — hypothetically  now — ^given  at  that  time  of  day,  that  is, 
at  that  hour  of  the  day,  and  that  no  notice  had  been  given  of  an 
intention  to  take  a  vote  upon  bestowing  their  tribal  relationship 
upon  a  white  man  and  in  vesting  that  white  man  with  ownership  of 
some  of  the  tribal  property,  and  whites,  men  and  women;  Sioux 
Indians,  men  and  women,  and  Chippewa  Indians,  men  and  women 
were  mingled  there  in  the  audience,  and  either  one  of  the  chiefs  or 
the  master  of  ceremonies  should  put  to  viva  voce  vote  the  question  as 
to  whether  they  should  adopt  a  man  into  their  tribe  who  was  a  white 
man  and  had  no  Indian  blood,  and  should  invest  him  with  what  the 
law  did  not  invest  him  with  itself,  167  acres  of  land,  or  160  acres  of 
land,  would  you  consider  that  of  any  legal  efficacy  whatsoever? 

Mr.  Grahasi.  You  are  asking  Mr.  Dennis  as  an  expert,  now. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No;  this  is  a  hypothetical  question. 

A.  I  would,  Mr.  Burch,  as  to  the  adoption  into  the  tribe  by  the 
Indians,  of  Mr.  Steenerson,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Q.  That  would  be  all,  in  your  opinion,  that  would  be  necessary — a 
viva  voce  vote  of  that  mingled  crowd  there? — A.  I  think  it  would 
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be  a  very  proper  time  to  adopt  a  man  into  the  tribe  at  the  annual 
celebration  when  all  the  Indians  were  assembled. 

Q.  Would  you  think  so  if  it  hadn't  been  the  custom  to  do  it  that 
way  ? — A.  Customary  to  hold  the  meeting  or  to  so  adopt 

Q.  To  so  adopt  a  man  into  the  tribe. — ^A.  They  have  a  great  many 
times  adopted  people  into  the  tribe. 

Q.  That  way  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  that  way,  or  how. 

Q.  Very  likelj[  they  may  have  done  so;  but  on  these  occasions 
and  with  these  mixed  crowds  that  you  speak  of,  did  you  ever  know  of 
such  a  thing? — A.  I  never  did;  no. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Dennis.  I  don't  wish  to  take  the  time 
of  the  committee  any  further. 

Mr.  Gbaham.  The  light  I  am  seeking  has  no  special  reference  to 
Mr.  Steenerson's  adoption  or  anything  connected  with  him.  I  have 
been  wanting  this  light,  generally,  on  all  council  proceeding  with 
reference  to  the  appointment  of  delegations  to  go  to  Washington, 
with  reference  to  the  transaction  of  a  great  many  things.  There  has 
been  testimony  before  us  that  there  were  meetings  held  and  this  ac- 
tion was  taken  and  that  action  was  taken,  but  so  far  as  I  recall  I 
have  not  yet  heard  of  any  meeting  where  the  testimony  before  us 
would  show  me  that  if  it  were  a  meeting  of  white  people  transacting 
public  business  the  meeting  was  a  lawiiil  one  or  the  business  trans- 
acted was  validly  done. 

Mr.  BuRcii.  I  call  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  testimony  of 
John  R.  Howard,  Indian  agent,  at  the  first  series  of  meetings  held  in 
Washington,  in  which  he  testified  that  during  the  three  years  that 
he  had  been  there  and  as  far  back  as  he  could  learn  there  had  nevor 
been  a  valid  council,  general  council,  of  White  Earth  Indians  held 
for  the  transaction  of  business  such  as  the  United  States  is  concerned 
in,  and  I  think,  if  you  will  examine  the  purport,  that  testimony  is 
this:  The  testimony  given  on  that  occasion  is  that  when  the  In- 
dians themselves,  for  their  own  purposes — ^tribal  purposes  not  con- 
nected with  the  Government — desired  to  hold  a  council,  principal 
chiefs  or  some  respectable  number  of  them  sent  runners  out  with 
tobacco  and  gathered  those  who  were  willing  to  come  together,  and 
they  there  transacted  their  tribal  business,  such  as,  perhaps,  electing 
chiefs  or  deciding  upon  any  questions  of  their  own  Indian  affairs; 
but  wherever  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  concerned,  in 
its  business  dealings  with  the  Indians,  the  council,  or  call  for  a 
council,  must  receive  the  sanction  and  be  called  by  the  Indian  super- 
intendent or  agent.  Now,  I  think  you  will  find  that  that  is  the  pur- 
port.   If  it  isn  t,  I  will  put  it  in  later  on. 

Mr.  GuAHAM.  I  think  it  is  substantially  as  in  the  record.  I  remem- 
ber the  testimony  of  Maj.  Howard. 

Mr.  BuRcii.  It  makes  a  difference.  It  is  just  like  it  is  in  Terri- 
tories, where  the  same  court,  on  the  same  day,  tries  one  line  of  cases 
arising  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
another  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  or  Arizona, 
or  wherever  it  might  be — their  own  personal  affairs  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  concerned  in.  The  Indians  are  not  bound  regularly 
to  recognize  the  Indian  superintendent,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  ncme 
of  his  business,  but  wherever  any  business  with  the  United  States  or 
its  Government  is  in  question,  then  the  United  States  must  partici- 
pate through  its  agent.    Now,  this  is  a  statement  which  we  hope  to 
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froye.  I  won't  put  it  in  the  form  of  any  authoritative  statement, 
will  state  it  as  being  my  understanding  or  it,  which  I  hope  to  prove 
yet  when  some  competent  person  comes  up. 

Mr.  Graham.  Now,  taking  your  statement  as  you  make  it  liere, 
as  to  the  appointment  of  a  delegation  to  go  to  Washington  to  repre- 
sent Indians  in  legislation  and  other  matters,  would  it  be  a  purely 
Indian  question,  or  one  over  which  the  Government  would  or  should 
exercise  supervision? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Well,  now,  you  put  me  on  my  honor ;  I  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  it  should  be  a  purely  Indian  question,  over  which  the 
superintendent  should  have  no  authority,  but  I  fear  that  in  fact  it 
has  been  the  other  way,  namely,  it  would  have  to  be  called  or  sanc- 
tioned in  some  way  by  the  agent  himself.  I  think  the  real  ri^t 
of  the  thing  is,  if  you  will  put  me  down  to  that  point,  that  it  is  none 
of  the  agent's  busmess  if  they  want  to  send  somebody  there  to  rep- 
resent their  rights. 

Mr.  Graham.  They  should  have  an  opportunity  of  free  and  inde- 
pendent action? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  They  ought  to  have  a  free  opportunity  to  do  it,  but 
I  fear  that  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  Graham.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  council  pro- 
ceedings, how  they  were  called  and  held  and  how  they  are  csuled 
and  hdd  at  the  present  time;  but  I  don't  think  I  will  make  a  state- 
ment. I  think  I  prefer  to  introduce  the  statement  of  some  of  the 
old-time  Indians  when  we  reach  Detroit,  and  which  will  explain  the 
whole  thing. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  would  be  glad  if  it  were  cleared  up.  I  would  be 
obliged  to  you  or  to  anyone  who  will  clear  it  up  for  me. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  To-day? 

Mr.  Graham.  At  any  time. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  will  make  the  statement.  I  think  I  had  better 
give  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  all  right,  if  you  are  going  to  put  it  in  in  the 
way  of  evidence;  it  would  be  better  not  to  nil  the  record  with  mere 
statements. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  would  like  to  ask  another  question  or  two  of  Mr. 
Dennis. 

Q.  Mr.  Dennis,  you  are  familiar  with  these  laws? — A.  Well,  some- 
what. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  true  that  under  the  treaty  of  1867,  upon  which 
these  matters  are  generally  based  about  these  allotments,  that  the 
Indians  could  get  160  acres;  that  is,  these  Indians  could  get  IBO 
acres  or  up  to  160  acres,  by  cultivating  one-fourth  of  that  amount? — 
A.  I  believe  that  is  true;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  if  an  Indian  settled  upon  and  cultivated  10  acres 
within  the  reservation,  he  would  be  entitled  to  an  allotment  of  40 
acres,  and  so  on  up  to  the  extent  of  IGO  acres? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  that  was  agricultural  land,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Now.  all  the  Steenerson  Act  did  then  was  to  provide 
for  a  distribution  of  the  pine  lands,  and  without  any  work  or  culti- 
vation? That  is  all  the  step  in  advance  that  it  was — that  thev  need 
not  cultivate,  and  that  each  man,  woman,  and  child  who  had  talcen  an 
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original  allotment  miffht  have  this  without  work,  and  that  it  might 
be  pine — ^the  pine  lands  ? 

A.  If  you  will  let  me  go  back  just  a  little  way,  I  will  reach  it 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Mr.  Kice  promised  the  Indians  in  his  treaty  that 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  should  have  160  acres.  He  said  nothing 
about  the  pine  land  or  agricultural  land. 

Q.  Nor  improvements? — A.  Nor  improvements. 

Q,  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  because  he  told  Bishop  Marty— I 
read  here  the  other  day  into  the  evidence  Bishop  Marty's  statement  to 
him — whatever  Mr.  Kice  may  have  said,  they  couldn't  have  pine 
lands;  that  would  be  kept  for  the  tribe. — A.  I  may  be  mistaken  as  to 
the  pine  land. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  it  shows  on  the  face  of  it  that  he  must  be 
wrong,  because  if  it  were  pine  land,  how  could  they  cultivate  10  acres 
in  order  to  ^t  40? 

A.  Now,  m  answer  to  your  other  question.  The  Steenerson  Act 
gave  them  an  additional  80  acres  of  land. 

Mr.  Burch: 

Q.  If  there  was  enough  ? — A.  If  there  was  enough. 

Q.  It  didn't  mention  pine? — A.  I  don't  believe  it  mentioned  pine 
or  agricultural  land. 

Q.  It  did  not. — A.  And  there  is  still  some  vacant  land  on  the  reser- 
vation, agricultural  land,  so  that  there  surely  has  been  enough.  He 
was  just  simply  fulfilling  Mr.  Rice's  promise  to  the  Indians. 

Q.  In  stating  that  there  is  still  agricultural  land  upon  the  reserva- 
tion, I  will  ask  you  if  you  are  not  aware  that  the  people  have  re- 
peatedly been  refused  additional  allotments  because  there  was  no 

more  land,  and  are  being A.  Possibly,  within  the  last  two  or 

three  months. 

Q.  Not  previous? — A.  There  may  have  been  some  refused  land 
before  that,  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  vacant  land  on  the  reserva- 
tion up  to  three  months  ago. 

Q.  Then,  if  people  had  been  refused  land,  whoever  refused  them 
that  land  at  the  agency  did  wrong? — A.  I  wouldn't  say  so. 

Q.  How  would  you  construe  it? — A.  Possibly  the  Indian  didnt 
know  where  the  land  was  or  that  was  vacant. 

Q.  Well,  the  agent  surely  could  show  him. — A.  Possibly  he  could, 
if  he  wanted  to. 

Q.  Wouldn't  you  think  that  an  agent  would  be  doing  wrong  if  a 
(j^uestion  was  asked  by  an  applicant  for  an  allotment,  who  was  en- 
titled to  one,  and  refused  to  give  that  information? — A.  He  might  be. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  such  a  thing  during  Maj.  Howard^ 
time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Find  out  from  Mr.  Dennis  how  much  vacant  land 
there  is  there  on  the  reservation. 

Mr.  Burch.  How  much  vacant  land  do  you  claim  there  is  on  the 
reservation? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  you,  Judge.  I  know  that  after  the  State  con- 
flict was  decided,  that  the  agent  has  allotted  a  great  many  Indians 
land  whose  land  went  "  swamp  "  within  the  last  six  months. 

Q.  Lieu  land? — A.  Lieu  land;  yes. 

Q.  You  say  the  State  contest  has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the 
State  ? — A.  Why,  I  understand  so ;  that  any  person  who  had  an  al- 
lent  that  went  "  swamp  "  was  entitled  to  take  a  lieu  allotment 
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Q.  The  question  I  asked  is,  do  you  understand  that  the  State  has 
been  successful  in  its  claim  of  swamp  lands  before  the  department  or 
in  the  courts? — A.  It  is,  as  far  as  it  nas  gone,  I  understand.  I  wont 
say  that  it  has  been  completed. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  ? — ^A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Dennis,  that  when  some  al- 
lottee happened  to  get  swamp  lands  as  a  lieu  allotment  given  him 
the  swamp  allotment  he  had  theretofore  reverts  to  the  State  ipso 
facto? 

A.  Well,  it  would  depend  upon  the  decision  of  the  court  whether 
or  not  it  reverted  to  the  Indians  or  to  the  State. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  O'Brien  that  the  Department 
has  recognized  that  the  decision  is  in  favor  of  the  State,*  and  that 
the  State  is  entitled  to  these  lands,  and  that  it  has  been  so  held. 

Mr.  Gbaham.  As  soon  as  the  new  selection  is  made  the  old  allot- 
ment at  once  ffoes  to  the  State  ? 

A.  The  Indian  relinquishes  his  right  to  the  old  allotment  and 
takes  a  lieu  allotment  There  has  been  .ample  land  on  the  reservation 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  George.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  land  that  you  say  is  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government? 

A.  It  is  the  poorer  or  prairie  land. 

Q.  Good  for  agriculture? — A.  It  might  be. 

Q.  Good  for  anything? — A.  It  might  be.  It  is  the  poorer  land  on 
the  reservation. 

Mr.  George.  Any  timber? 

A.  Not  more  than  brush,  possibly;  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
character  of  the  land  in  any  particular  locality,  only  in  driving. 

Q.  Nor  the  cjuantity? — A.  Nor  the  quantitv,  nor  the  descriptions. 

Q.  By  descriptions,  you  mean  the  locations  f — ^A.  Particular  pieces. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  is  the  general  lie  of  it,  Mr.  Dennis?  Is  it  level 
or  rolling  or  hilly  or  what  is  the  character  of  it? 

A.  It  is  level  and  rolling.  It  is  not  much  hilly  except  over  in  the 
northeast  part  near  Ebro  somewhere.  I  think  there  are  some  hills, 
although  I  was  never  over  there. 

Q.  By  saying  "  poorer  land,"  you  mean  that  the  soil  is  not  rich? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  in  comparison  with  the  soil  on  the  major  portion 
of  the  reservation. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  You  know  Maj.  John  R.  Howard,  Indian  superin- 
tendent? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  very  well. 

Q.  And  you  know  Mr.  Kelsey,  chief  financial  clerk? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  if  those  gentlemen  stated  there  were  31,000  acres  on  the 
i-eservation  to  complete  allotments,  additional  allotments,  would  you 
assume  that  they  were  wrong  in  those  statements? — ^A.  They  may 
have  considered  all  the  Indians  that  have  been  born  since  a  certain 
year  that  they  didn't  allot  them ;  I  don't  know  the  year. 

Q.  No;  no.  Leaving  those  out — excepting  those.  I  know  what 
you  mean;  but  excepting  those,  if  they  have  submitted  letters  here 
or  other  documents  tendmg  to  show  something  like  31,000  acres,  we 
will  say  that  they  were  wrong,  or  in  whole  or  in  part  wrong. — ^A. 
Well,  that  might  be  true.  Judge,  if  all  the  Indians  that  are  entitled 
to  another  allotment  should  come  up  and  ask  for  it;  but  there  havQ 
been  vacant  lands  upon  the  reservation,  and  Mr.  Howard  no^  bi»^\sL 
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his  office  a  schedule  of  allotments  contaming  probably  forty  or  fifty 
or  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  allotments  tnat  never  hav«  seme  to 
Washington  that  he  has  allotted  during  the  last  summer,  and  tliere 
is  still  vacant  land  there  subject  to  allotment. 

Q.  We  will  have  to  clear  toat  up.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned)  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  the  suggestion,  because  I  didn^t  think  it  wis 
possible. 

Mr.  Beaxtueu.  Mr.  Dennis,  you  mentioned  here  that  by  cultivating 
a  certain  amount  of  land  the  Indians  could  get  160  acres. 

A.  I  understand,  Mr.  Beaulieu^  that  the  law  permitted  that,  and 
that  some  Indians  did  cultivate  it.  I  understand  that  the  law  did 
provide  that,  and  that  some  of  the  Indians  in  the  early  days  culti- 
vated 10  acres  and  got  40,  and  cultivated  40  acres  and  got  160  acres, 
and  some  of  them  cultivated  more  than  40  acres,  but  ceased  to  get 
more  than  160  acres ;  that  is,  they  were  limited  at  the  maximum  of 
160  acres. 

Mr.  Bbauueu.  Do  you  know  whether  an  order  was  issued  to  tiie 
Chippewa  Commission  not  to  allot  any  more  land  under  that  pro- 
vision of  the  law  or  treaty  ? 

A.  I  never  knew  of  such  an  order. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  of  such  an  order? — ^A.  I  hnve  never 
heard  of  such  an  order. 

Q.  Well,  now,  when  the  Chippewa  Commission  made  a  promise  to 
the  Chippewas  at  White  Earth  that  they  should  receive  160  acres  of 
land,  was  not  that  in  fulfillment  of  the  treaty  of  1867,  if  you  know!— 
A.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  I  want  to  read  that — just  a  half  dozen  lines. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  do  you  read  from  ?    And  give  the  page  of  it 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  It  is  (he  United  States  Statutes  at  Lage,  volume 
S3,  part  1,  page  539. 

Mr.  Graham.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  might  as  well  read  the  title  of  the  case.  I  have 
only  got  half  a  dozen  lines  to  read. 

[]Vfr.  Graham  here  reads  the  act  referred  to,  as  follows :] 

Tliat  the  President  of  the  United  States  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  authorised  to 
allot  to  each  Chippewa  Indian  now  legally  residing  upon  the  White  Earth  B»- 
ervation  under  treaty  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
press promise  made  to  them  by  the  commissioners  appointed  under  the  act  of 
Congress  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  and  civilization  of  the  Chippewa  In- 
dians in  the  State  of  Minnesota,"  approved  January  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred 
und  eighty-nine,  and  to  those  Indians  who  may  remove  to  said  refierratiOD  wbo 
are  entitled  to  take  an  allotment  under  article  seven  of  the  treaty  of  April 
eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  between  the  United  States  tnd 
the  Chippewa  Indians  of  the  Mississippi,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes;  that  is  it.  Now,  when  that  bill  was  drawn 
up,  wasn't  it  your  understanding  that  it  was  only  the  Mississippi 
Indians  that  were  to  be  entitled  to  160  acres  of  land,  they  having 
been  original  owners  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation? — A.  Well,  1 
don't  know  whether  I  formed  an  opinion  as  to  what  extent  it  went  to. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  anything  about  that? — A.  I  didn't;  I  don't 
recall  that  T  did. 

Q.  I  will  prove  that  by  other  witne^^ses,  so  I  will  not  interrogite 
you  any  more  on  that.  You  are  not  an  expert  on  Indian  matters  or 
Indian  councils,  are  you? — A.  No,  sir;  very  far  from  it. 
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Q.  Do.  YOU  know  anything  about  the  manner  in  which  they  call 
a  council? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  attended  one  council  this  month,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes^ 
sir. 

Q.  As  a  representative  of  the  Detroit  Commercial  Club? — ^A. 
Yes;  a  member  of  the  Detroit  Commercial  Club. 

Q.  Do  you  Imow  whether  previous  notice  had  been  given  for  the 
meeting  of  that  council? — ^A.  I  have  forgotten  whether  I  ever  saw 
nny  written  notice,  or  whether  the  notice  that  came  to  me  was  a 
verbal  notice. 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  White  Earth  Tomahawk,  have  you  not  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  in  that  paper  a  notice  of  the  general  council  to 
be  held  at  Mahnomen? — ^A.  1  did,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  3d  of  this  month? — A.  I  don't  know  the  date.  I 
remember,  now  that  you  refresh  my  memory,  that  there  was  an 
article  stating  that  there  would  be  a  council  at  Mahnomen  on  a 
certain  day.    A  month  ago,  it  was. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  that  council? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Has  any  action  been  taken  by  any  former  council 
making  the  Tomahawk  the  official  organ  of  the  tribe? 

A.  I  haven't  any  knowledge  of  that. 

Q.  In  other  words,  is  a  published  notice  in  the  Tomahawk  equiva- 
lent to  notice  to  the  Indians  of  the  reservation? — A.  I  haven't  any 
Imowledge  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Q.  Well,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Was  that  notice  signed  by  anybody? 

A.  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  it  was  a  notice,  a  news  item,  or  with 
a  heading  on  it,  although  it  may  have  been  signed ;  but  it  is  not  my 
recollection  that  it  was. 

Mr.  Graham.  Proceed,  Mr.  Beaulieu. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  He  doesn't  know  how  notices  are  given,  that  is 
all.    Was  the  council  largely  attended? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  should  say  there  were  125  Indians  there. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  leading  or  prominent  Indians  of  the  res- 
eiTation  ? — A.  I  did,  many  of  them. 

Q-  Those  that  were  apparently  full-bloods,  were  they  not? — ^A^ 
Well,  there  were  10  or  12  sat  over  in  the  corner  by  the  stove,  that  were 
in  a  body  sitting  down,  that  might  be  classed  as  JuU-bloods. 

Q.  How  was  this  council  organized? — A.  You  mean  the  organiza- 
tion within  the  council? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Some  pei*son  took  the  chair  and  said  the  council  would 
be  opened  and  asked  that  the  members  of  the  council  nominate  first 
a  chairman. 

Mr.  George.  Was  there  any  calling  of  a  roll? 

A.  No,  sir;  some  person  nominated  a  chairman  and  the  presiding 
officer  asked  for  a  vote.  I  think  there  was  only  one — there  were  two- 
persons  nominated,  and  they  voted  on  them,  and  the  person  elected 
was  declared  chairman  and  took  charge  of  the  meeting.  Then  the 
chairman  asked  for  nominations  for  secretary,  and  there  were  three 
or  four  nominations,  and  on  voting  on  which  one  should  be  secretary 
the  chairman  divided  off  the  hall  and  had  everyone  go  to  one  corner 
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for  one  man  and  the  other  corner  for  the  other  man,  and  the  man  that 
had  the  most  friends  in  his  corner  was  declared  the  secretary. 

Q.  Did  they  all  vote? — A.  I  think  so,  practically.  There  were 
some 

Mr.  Graham.  Only  once? 

A.  Only  once ;  yes.  They  went  into  the  opposite  comers.  There 
were  a  number  there  in  attendance  that  didn  t  vote,  because  we  were 
not  participating  at  that  time  in  the  council  proceedings. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  You  hadn't  been  adopted? 

A.  No,  sir ;  we  hadn't  been  adopted  into  the  council  proceedings. 

Mr.  Beaulieu: 

Q.  Was  there  an  interpreter  also  named  by  the  council? — A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  don't  wish  to  bring  this  out,  because  we  didn t  present  that  as 
authority  under  which  we  were  acting.  I  believe  Mr.  Carl  men- 
tioned that  the  other  day. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  don't  see  that  it  is  important.  Mr.  Carl  seems  to 
have  abandoned  us.  Still,  if  the  committee  want  it,  I  am  willing  to 
take  it. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  At  the  meetings  of  this  council,  those  general 
councils  on  the  14th  of  June,  do  you  know  whether  there  were  repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  reservations  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  don't. 

Q.  You  don't  know? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  which  reserva- 
tions certain  Indians  came  from,  although  I  know  a  number  of  Mille 
Lac  Indians  and  some  Red  Lake  Indians;  but  outside  of  that  I  know 
nothing  about  Leech  Lake  or  Winnibigoshish  or  Fond  du  Lac. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anv  Red  Lake  Indians  and  Mille  Lao  Indians  at 
that  council? — A.  I  have  always  seen  Mille  Lac  and  Red  Lake  In- 
dians at  the  councils  I  have  attended. 

Mr.  Beaui.ieu.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Graha3i.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Dennis.   We  are  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  We  now  offer  in  evidence,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  pamph- 
let entitled  "  Conference  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Members  of  the  Minnesota  Delagation  in  Congress  to  Ascertain 
the  Best  Method  for  the  Sale  and  Disposal  of  the  Pine  Timber  on  the 
Indian  Reservations  of  that  State." 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  that  the  pamphlet  to  which  Judge  Burch  called 
Judge  Morris's  attention  yesterday? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes,  sir;   it  is  the  same  pamphlet. 

Mr.  Graham.  Will  vou  let  me  look  at  it? 

Mr.  O'Brien  hands  pamphlet  to  chairman. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  mean  you  offer  the  whole  pamphlet— 41 
pages  ? 

Mr.  O'BijiEx.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  conference  that  took  place  leading 
up  to  the  drawing  of  the  Morris  Act. 

Mr.  Graham.  But  is  it  necessary  to  put  into  our  record  the  entire 
40  pages  of  this? 

Mr.  0]Brien.  I  might  make  this  suggestion:  That  we  could  go 
through  it  and  prune  out  such  portions  as  are  not  necessary  to  illus- 
trate the  origin  and  development  of  the  ideas  that  were  afterwards 
embodied  in  the  Morris  Act.    We  could  do  that    Of  course  it  is  i 
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conference,  and  each  new  suggestion  is  taken  up  and  adopted  and 
disposed  of. 

Mr.  George.  How  much  would  that  cut  out? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  It  would  probably  cut  out  two- thirds  of  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Some  of  the  matter  is  not  very  material  for  our 
purpose  and  about  a  matter  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Chair,  is 
remote  and  subsidiary.  It  looks,  Mr.  O'Brien,  as  though  you  ought 
to  be  able  to  curtail  tnat  without  doing  injustice  to  anyone.  I  thmk 
the  committee  would  like  to  have  you  do  it 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  really  could  do  it  in  this  way :  Go  through  it  and 
simply  draw  pencil  lines  through  those  portions  that  are  not  relevant 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  an  excellent  way,  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  So  that  the  printer  may  understand  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes. 

Mr.  George.  It  would  certainly  help  the  subsequent  reading  of  the 
record. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Then  we  will  withhold  it  until  that  is  done  and 
offer  it  later. 

Mr.  Graham.  Very  well.  By  the  way,  I  know  of  no  reason,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  why  it  couldn't  go  in  at  this  point  when  you  have  done 
that. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  All  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  expected  to  prove  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Glass,  of  the 
Park  Rapids  Lumber  Co.,  that  on  the  diminished  reservation — that 
is,  the  remaining  32  townships — the  timber  was  divided  in  straight 
and  strict  geographical  lines  between  three  lumber  companies,  the 
Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  obtaining  150,000,000  feet  or  more  of 
timber,  the  Park  Rapids  Lumber  Co.  obtaining  50,000,000  feet  or 
more,  and  the  Wild  Rice  Lumber  Co.  obtaining  the  remaining 
50,000,000  feet  or  more.  I  have  interviewed  Mr.  Glass  myself,  and 
received  this  information  from  him  during  the  past  summer.  This 
morning  I  requested  from  the  committee  a  subpoena  for  Mr.  J.  E. 
Glass,  and  placed  the  same  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hanlon,  the  sergeant 
at  arms.  Mr.  Hanlon  reports  to  me  that  Mr.  Glass  at  the  present 
time  is  in  California  and  will  not  return  for  several  weeks.  I  will 
therefore  ask  the  committee  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  produce  Mr. 
Glass  at  Washington  in  the  event  we  are  able  to  subpoena  him,  or 
what  arrangements,  if  any,  the  committee  thinks  could  be  made  to 
secure  this  part  of  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Graham.  When  did  he  go  to  California  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Hanlon  states  that  he  recently  left  for  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  George.  How  recently?     Since  the  hearings  began? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Well,  now,  I  wouldn't  state  that  positively.  I  think 
probably  it  would  be  better  to  have  Mr.  Hanlon  s  OAvn  statement  as 
to  that. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think,  if  the  committee  please,  I  can  enlighten  you 
on  that  a  good  deal  better  than  Mr.  Hanlon  or  anybody  else.  Mr. 
Glass  has  been  gone  six  weeks  anyhow,  or  possibly  longer.  I  don't 
know  the  exact  date  he  left,  but  I  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  that 
information  exactly  this  afternoon;  but  I  do  know  that  he  went 
long  before  there  was  any  talk  of  this  committee  coming  into  this 
territory. 
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Mr.  O'Brien.  If  you  say  he  left  only  six  weeks  ago- 


Mr.  Powell.  That  would  not  be  strictly  true,  because  there  his 
been  some  talk  for  the  last  six  months  of  the  committee  visitins  this 
territory.  But  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  this :  That  Mr.  ulass 
left,  as  he  always  has.  He  has  not  spent  a  winter  in  Minnesota  for 
the  past  five  or  six  years.  The  impression  I  want  to  correct  is  any 
possible  suggestion  that  Mr.  Glass  went  away  on  account  of  tile 
coming  of  this  committee.    Mr.  Glass  did  not. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  We  will  accept  that  as  true  if  Mr.  Powell  states  it 

Mr.  Powell.  Now,  another  suggestion  right  alon^  this  line.  Mr. 
Glass  is  president  of  the  Park  Kapids  Lumber  Cx).,  and  perhaps 
would  know  more  about  their  business  than  the  other  members.  I 
will  undertake  to  do  this :  I  will  talk  the  matter  over  with  the  treas- 
urer of  the  company,  and  it  may  be  possible  I  can  suggest  some  other 
one  of  that  company  who  can  furnish  information  as  well  or  better 
than  Mr.  Glass.  I  suggest  that  out  of  consideration  for  Mr.  Glass. 
Unf ortunatelj^,  Mr.  Glass  is  hard  of  hearing  and  a  difficult  man  to 
do  business  with. 

Mr.  Graham.  We  thank  you  for  your  suggestion,  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  the  time  and  see  if 
there  is  not  some  other  one — either  the  general  manager  of  the  com- 

Eany  or  some  one — who  can  furnish  that  information.    There  will 
B  no  difficulty  with  reference  to  that  matter. 
Mr.  BuRCH.  What  Mr.  Powell  states  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

Edward  Amon  Santwier,  sworn  by  Mr.  Graham,  testified  as  fd- 
lows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  reporter. — A.  Edward  Amon  Sant- 
wier. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Santwier? — A.  St.  Paul. 

Q.  You  are  a  young  man.    What  is  your  age? — A.  Twenty-one. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  I  am  a  railroad  man. 

Q.  In  what  particular  line? — A.  I  have  been  braking  for  about 
six  months  or  seven  months. 

Q.  Running  out  of  St.  Paul  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  been  your  occupation  since  you  began  woi^ing  for 
yourself? — A.  I  was  news  agent  before. 

Q.  In  St.  Paul  ? — A.  No ;  I  have  been  on  the  reservaticm.  I  worked 
on  the  reservation. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  reservation? — A.  Between  Calloway  and 
Mahnomen  and  Glenwood. 

Q.  On  the  railway  train? — A.  On  the  passenger  train? 

Q.  Running  through  the  reservation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  George.  On  the  "  Soo  "  line  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  lived  on  the  reservation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long? — A.  I  lived  there  all  my  life  with  the  exception  of 
when  I  was  out  working. 

Q.  What  part  of  it  ? — A.  Right  about  8  miles  from  Wanbon,  up 
the  reservation,  with  my  father  until— and  I  lived  at  Waubun  the 
rest  of  the  time. 

Q.  Is  there  any  Indian  blood  in  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much? — A.  In  my  estimation,  I  should  judge  one-six- 
teenth. 
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Q.  Were  you  educated  on  the  reservation? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where? — A.  I  was  educated  at  Duluth,  Minn. 

Q.  In  what  kind  of  a  school? — A.  A  public  school — the  Irwin.  I 
just  went  to  the  public  school.    I  went  no  further. 

Mr.  Graham.  Proceed,  Judge  Burch. 

Q.  You  were  an  allottee  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation? — A. 
I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  get  an  additional  allotment  ? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  Had  you  an  ori^nal  allotment? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Simon  Michelet? — A.  I  did* 

Q.  After  you  secured  that  allotment  did  you  have  any  talk  with 
him  or  dealings  with  him? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Respecting  the  procuring  for  you  or  recommending  for  you  a 
fee-simple  patent  ? — A.  I  asked  for  a  trust  patent,  and  he  recom- 
mended me  a  fee-simple  patent  covering  my  second  allotment. 

Q.  Covering  your  second  allotment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  recommended  it  to  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  the  conversation  to  the  committee  and  what  happened. — 
A.  I  was  employed  on  the  'Soo"  line  as  a  news  agent,  and  I  had 
seen  Mr.  Michelet  on  the  train,  and,  as  my  father  had  purchased  my 
second  allotment,  I  never  had  a  trust  patent  for  it,  and  I  wanted 
to  get  a  clear  title  to  it,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Michelet  if  he  would  get 
me  a  second-trust  patent  for  the  allotment,  and  he  says,  "  'Why  not 

get  a  fee  simple  and  cover  the  two  of  them  ? "  In  the  meantime  I 
ad  heard  where  the  parties  at  the  reservation  were  charging  a  fee 
for  ^tting  the  fee-simple  patent,  and  I  was  not  in  a  place  to  get  a 
fee-simple  patent,  so  I  asked  Mr.  Michelet  if  there  was  any  charges 
to  get  a  fee-simple  patent.  He  told  me  at  the  time  he  was  charginff 
a  fee  of  $10  to  get  them  through  quick,  but  to  other  parties  he  charged 
more,  and,  being  I  was  working  there,  he  would  favor  me. 

Q.  Was  that  while  he  was  Indian  agent? — A.  It  was;  yes,  sir.  He 
was  going  to  Detroit  on  Indian  affairs,  so  I  learned  at  the  time.  A 
couple  of  days  afterwards  I  returned  home  and  my  mother  was  at 
home,  and  she  told  me  about  some  affidavits  that  Mr.  Michelet  had 
5aent  her  covering  a  fee-simple  patent.  I  didn't  know  at  the  time 
what  it  was  for.  I  knew  1  was  a  minor  at  the  time  and  couldn't  get 
a  fee-simple  patent  or  anything  of  the  sort.  So  she  told  me  not  to 
fill  out  the  applications,  and  when  I  saw  Michelet  I  told  him  I  filled 
them  out,  and  he  said  that  is  all  right. 

Q.  Did  you  swear  to  them? — A.  No,  sir;  I  signed  them  in  my  own 
house  in  front  of  my  mother  and  swore  to  nobody. 

Q.  Did  they  purport  to  having  been  sworn  to  f— A.  Why,  not  that 
I  know  of.  Judge.  In  the  meantime  I  saw  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Wash- 
ington, at  the  annual  celebration. 

Mr.  Burch.  Did  you  send  them  to  Michelet  ? 

A.  I  sent  to  Michelet  from  there. 

Q.  From  where? — A.  I   sent   them   from   Waubun   at  the  time 

they  were  sent  back.     I  heard  nothing  in  respect  to  them  whatever  in 

'  the  meantime.    This  was  along  about  the  celebration  at  White  Earth 

which  was  referred  to  this  morning,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Richardson,  of 

Washington. 

Mr.  Graham.  Who  was  Mr.  Richardson? 

A.  Mr.  Richardson  was  an  attorney,  was  what  I  had  learned. 

Mr.  Burch.  Mr.  Richardson  was  the  tribal  attorney  at  that  time? 
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Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Washington? 

A.  Yes.  sir.  He  is  a  little  lame  gentleman,  and  I  had  asked 
him 

Mr.  George.  Mr.  Richardson,  of  the  firm  of  Ralston,  Siddons  t 
Richardson  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  state,  Mr.  George.  All  I  know  is  his  name  was 
Richardson  and  he  was  from  Washington,  because  I  learned  when 
he  came  up  on  the  train — I  met  him.  Then  I  made  a  statement  and 
asked  him  if  there  was  any  reason  that  I  should  pay  Mr.  Michelet 
for  giving  a  fee-simple  patent,  and  he  told  me  no.  The  next  time  I 
saw  Mr.  Michelet  he  asked  me  if  I  had  got  my  fee-simple  patent.  I 
told  him  I  had.     I  had  got  it  then,  and  then  when  I  got  my  fee  sim- 

Sle  I  told  him  what  Mr.  Richardson  had  told  me  at  White  Earth, 
[e  said,  "  No ;  you  don't  have  to  pay  the  money,  but  I  thought  yoa 
were  going  to  pay  me  when  I  got  it  for  you  or  1  wouldn't  have  hur- 
ried it  for  you,  as  I  did  for  you."  Then  I  told  him  I  was  willing 
to  be  a  man  and  stand  up  for  it,  but  I  didn't  have  the  money  to  pay 
him  the  $10  for  which  he  got  this  fee-simple  patent  for  me.  After- 
wards I  had  sold,  I  recollect,  this  fee  simple  patent,  I  was  referred 
to  a  gentleman  that  wanted  to  buy  my  land,  wnich  was  the  Farmers* 
Land  &  Loan  Co.,  of  Decorah,  Iowa. 

Mr.  George.  Who  referred  you  to  him? 

A.  Thev  came  to  me  living  in  the  same  town,  after  they  knew  that 
I  had  a  fee-simple  patent  to  the  land — after  they  learned  I  had  a 
fee-simple  patent — this  gentleman  offered  me  a  sale  of  the  farm  land, 
and  I  sold  the  land  to  these  people — ^the  Farmers'  Land  &  Loan  Co. 

Mr.  Graham.  Did  you  make  the  deed? 

A.  When  did  I  make  the  deed  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  was  in — I  don't  know  just  the  date,  gentlemen,  but 
it  was  in  1908  that  I  sold  the  land. 

Q.  When  were  you  of  age? — A.  I  was  of  age  in  1911. 

Q.  What  date  and  what  month? — A.  June  16  last  year. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Did  Michelet  know  that  you  were  a  minor  mixed 
blood  ? 

A.  Why.  I  don't  know.  I  never  told  him  that  I  wasn't.  He  had 
my  record  at  White  Earth. 

Q.  Did  lie  make  any  inquiry? — A.  None  whatever.  All  the  in- 
quiries that  he  made  is  what  I  have  stated  on  the  stand. 

Q.  When  he  suggested  to  you  that  you  should  get  a  fee-simple 
patent  for  both  allotments — ^you  thought— did  you  think  strange  of 
that,  being  a  minor  mixed  blood? — A.  I  never  took  a  thought  to  it 
at  all.  All  I  knowed — I  didn't  know  that  you  had  to  be  of  age  to  get 
a  fee  simple.  All  I  knowed  I  wanted  something  to  cover  both  allot- 
ments that  I  had. 

Q.  The  records  of  the  office  indicated  that  you  were  a  minor?— A. 
It  did ;  ves,  sir. 

Q.  What  your  age  was? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  showed  that  I  was  17 
years  old  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  records  of  the  Indian  Office? 

Mr.  BuRcir.  The  Indian  office.  I  mean  the  Indian  office  of  which 
he  was  superintendent  of  White  Earth. 

Mr.  George.  The  agency  itself— not  the  office  at  Washington? 

A.  The  agency  at  White  Earth  showed— the  books — that  I  was  IT 
years  old  at  the  time  I  was  given  the  fee-simple  patent. 
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Mr.  BuRCH.'  And  he  first  suggested  to  you,  and  you  were  surprised, 
you  say,  b,\  it,  that  you  had  been  given  a  fee-simple  patent,  and  he 
would  do  it  for  $10. 

A.  Yes,  sir.    Which  I  thought  it  was  a  cheap  for  me. 

Mr.  Graham.  Did  you  actually  give  him  any  money  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't;  after  I  had  learned  from  Mr.  Richardson 
that  I  hadn't  ought  to  pay  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  others  who  actually  did  give  him  any  money 
for  that  service? — A.  No;  I  didn't,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  records — that  is,  the  record  in  the  agency 
office — as  to  your  age? — A.  \ATiy,  not  only  the  record  at  the  Indian 
Office  and  my  baptism  that  my  mother  has  got  and  given  to  Mr.  Long 
over  there. 

Q.  Were  you  baptized  in  infancy? — A.  No;  I  was  baptized  in  Rich 
Prairie,  Minn. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  at  the  time  you  were  baptized? — A.  I  was 
3  weeks  old. 

Q.  Well,  I  call  that  infancy. — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  didn't  understand  your 
question. 

Q.  Is  there  a  record  of  that  baptism  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Into  what  church  were  you  baptized. — A.  I  don't  know  the 
name  of  the  church,  but  it  was  the  Catholic  Church  at  Rich  Prarie, 
Minn. 

Q.  There  was  a  permanent  record  kept  by  the  church  of  all  bap- 
tisms ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  or  consulted  that  record? — A.  I  have  not. 
My  mother  has  got  it  and  turned  it  over  to  Judge  Long. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  all. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch  : 

Q.  In  respect  to  your  allotment,  did  you  ever  attempt,  before  se- 
curing this  additional  allotment,  to  get  a  pine  allotment  ? — A.  I  did. 
I  didn't  myself,  because  I  was  too  young,  but  my  father  did. 

Q.  But  were  you  with  him? — A.  I  was  down  the  first  day  with 
him.    The  second  day  I  was  at  work. 

Q.  Who  did  you  go  to  on  this  subject  ? — A.  We  went  and  got  some 
minutes  first,  covering  some  pine  land;  I  and  my  father  and  my 
sister  and  himself.    He  was  to  secure  the  allotments. 

Q.  You  say  your  sister  and  yourself  and  "himself."  Who  does 
"  himself  "  mean  ? — A.  Well,  my  father. 

Q.  Well,  that  makes  it  clear  on  the  record.  Now,  who  to?— A.  We 
got  some  minutes — my  father  got  some  minutes  from  an  Indian  sur- 
veyor— ^I  don't  remember  the  name,  personally;  I  think  it  is  Mr. 
McKeig,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  do? — A.  We  got  these  minutes  and  we  went 
to  try  to  get  in  the  office,  and  we  couldn't  get  in  the  office  the  first 
day  so  we  went  back  home.  We  couldn't  get  m.  The  line  was  backed 
up  pretty  near  the  warehouse  trying  to  get  into  the  office. 

Q.  That  was  the  time  of  the  allotment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  right;  go  ahead. — A.  So  we  went  back  to  our  home  at 
Waubun.  My  father  said  he  would  go  down  the  next  day.  He  had 
these  minutes  for  the — a  pine  claim — for  the  timber.  We  had  the 
minutes  for  valuable  pieces — $15,000,  one  of  them,  and  one  that  my 
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father  had  was  $5,000,  and  one  for  my  sister  was  worth  about 
$12,000;  and  he  had  other  minutes,  other  estimates  of  timber,  but  I 
don't  know  just  what  the  estimation  was  on  them.  And  when  he 
got  back  the  next  day  he  had  got  references  from  Mr.  Fairbanks 
and  Mr.  Gus  Beaiilieu  and  Mr.  Theodore  Beaulieu  that  they  never 
thought  they  would  hold  these  i)ine  allotments,  and  referred  rav 
father  not  to  get  an  allotment  of  pine,  and  switched  my  father  oft 
from  the  timber  claim  onto  the  prairie  claim. 

Mr.  George.  What  do  you  mean  by  switching  off? 

A.  Advised  him  to  take  other  allotments. 

Mr.  George.  Advised  him ;  these  three  men  did  i 

A.  Yes.  That  is  the  statement  he  made  to  us  when  we  got  back, 
to  mv  mother  and  mvself.  Mv  father  is  dead  now,  but  I  have  wit- 
nesses  to  my  mothers  own  statement  that  he  was  told  they  would 
never  hold  the^se  pine  allotments  and  not  to  take  one  of  them,  and 
he  advised  them  to  take  prairie  and  timber  land  in  the  woods— oak. 
When  he  come  back  he  told  us  that,  and  I  asked  him  why  he  didn't 
take  a  pine  claim  for  myself,  for  I,  rather,  and  he  told  me  the  same 
thing.  Well,  I  was  too  young  to  go  take  a  claim  myself,  and  I  bad 
to  put  up  with  it;  and  my  clann  was  only  valued  at  $800  when  I  had 
just  as  good  a  chance  as  the  rest  to  get  a  valuable  claim. 

Mr.  lU'RCH.  You  n)ean  you  should  have  had? 

A.  I  should  have  had:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  To  whom  did  von  sell  vour  allotment? 

A.  My  allotment  to  the  Farmers'  Land  &  Loan  Co.,  Decorah.  Iowa. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  did  vou  Qet  for  hi 

A.  Why,  I  was  offered  a  sum;  and  what  I  got  was  two  different 
pro])ositions.  I  ^ot  $1.J^00  and  three  lots,  valued  at  $50  apiece, 
and  a  team  of  hoi-scs,  and  when  I  was  makin<r  this  transaction  I  was 
offered  $1,500. 

Mr.  Graham.  Was  vour  father  livin<r  at  the  time  vou  made  the 
sale? 

A.  lie  was,  and  my  mother  was. 

Q.  Did  they  know  it? — A.  They  did.  and  they  rejected  to  not  give 
me  any  mcmey  the  night  the  deal  was  made. 

Q.  ^Vhat? — A.  They  went  down  and  informed  Carl  M.  Jourlet  not 
to  £«:ive  me  anv  monev. 

Q.  To  prevent  the  sale? — A.  To  prevent  the  sale;  not  to  give  me 
any  money. 

Q.  What  effect  had  their  protest  ? — A.  He  said  that  he  had  a  clear 
title  to  the  land,  to  the  fee  simple  patent,  with  reference  to  the 
records  at  White  Earth,  which  he  received  from  Mr.  Michelet — Simon 
Michelet — that  I  was  of  age,  and  that  he  had  a  clear  title,  and  if  I 
wanted  the  monev  I  could  have  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  knowledge  or  evidence  he  had  as  to  whether 
you  were  of  age  or  not? — A.  I  do  not.  All  he  had  was  a  fee  simple 
patent,  and  that  fee  simple  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  getting.  I 
knew  1  wasn't  of  age  when  I  got  it. 

Mr.  George.  The  agent  savs  that  Michelet  told  him  vou  were  of 

A.  That  is  what  he  told  him.  I  crot  my  record  at  White  Eaitb. 
and  it  showed  I  was  of  age.     My  father  went  down  the  next  day  and 

found  out  I  was  17  vears  old  on  the  record. 
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At  this  point  Mr.  Dennis  handed  the  chairman  a  question  to  be 
asked  of  the  witness. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Dennis,  might  the  answer  to  the  question  you 
have  submitted  to  me  make  the  young  man  liable  to  a  criminal  prose- 
cution?    W\mt  is  your  statute  of  limitiitions  for  illegal  voting? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  couldn't  tell. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  don't  want  to  ask  the  young  man  this  question 
without  informing  him  as  to  his  constitutional  rights. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  whether  it  is  three  years  or  what 
it  is  on  that. 

Mr.  Graham.  For  a  misdemeanor,  in  our  State  (Illinois),  a  year 
and  a  half  is  the  limitation  period. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  It  is  three  vears  in  this  State. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  clearly  the  question  would  be  a  privileged 
question,  if  he  wishes  to  claim  the  privilege. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Tie  has  no  counsel. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  shall  act  as  his  counsel.  I  am  requested  to  ask 
you  whether  you  didn't  vote  at  certain  times.  If  you  voted  ille- 
gally— that  is,  before  you  were  21  years  of  age — the  law  provides 
that  vou  need  not  give  testimony  against  yourself  which  might  be 
later  used  as  a  basis  of  a  prosecnition.  You  have  a  right  to  decline 
to  answer  the  question. 

A.  No:  I  never  voted.  I  was  taken  up  once  to  vote,  in  Waubun, 
and  when  I  got  up  there  they  asked  me  how  old  I  was,  and  T  told 
th^m  T  was  18  veai^s  old,  and  thev  told  me  I  could  not  vote,  and  I 
didn't  vote. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  that  is  an  answer  to  the  question.  Mr.  Beau- 
lieu,  have  you  any  questions  you  wish  to  ask? 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Beaulieu: 

Q.  Are  you  a  mixed  blood  of  a  full  bkwd? — A.  I  am,  sir.  I  am  a 
mixed  blood. 

Q.  Were  vou  present  when  the  allotments  were  being  made  at 
White  Earth?— A.  I  were. 

Q.  On  the  24th  day  of  April,  1905?— A.  I  wasn't  on  the  24th.  I 
was  on  the  first  dav;  I  don't  know  what  day  it  was.  The  second  I 
wasn't  there.  The  first  day  of  the  allotment,  when  thev  had  the  Ime 
all  up  to  the  office.  I  don't  remember  the  date  personally,  but  I  re- 
member of  being  there  the  first  day.    The  second  day  I  wasn't  there. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  wiiether  there  was  any  discrimination  made 
against  the  full  blomls  as  in  favor  of  the  mixed  bloods  on  that  day 
by  the  Indian  agent  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  did? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  that  discrimination. — A.  Why,  at  that  day  it  seemed 
that  none  of  the  full  bloods  had  a  chance  to  get  up  to  the  front  at 
all.  I  seen  old  Indian  men  that  were  away  back  in  the  line,  and  old 
Indian  ladies  standing  there  and  trying  to  get  in,  and  it  seems  as 
though  men  higher  up  went  rij^ht  by  and  got  into  the  office,  such  as 
Mr.  &us  Beaulieu  and  Ben  Fairbanks. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  when  Mr.  Gus  Beaulieu  and  Mr.  Ben  Fair- 
banks got"  their  allotments? — A.  No;  I  don't.  I  didn't  keep  no 
record  and  made  no  inquiries  as  to  what  time  they  got  their  allot- 
ments. 
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Q.  How  did  you  know  that  there  was  any  discrimination  made  in 
their  favor? — A.  I  don't  make  statement  that  there  was  anything^in 
their  favor;  but  it  seems  they  was  favored  by  going  into  the  olSoe 
when  there  was  others 

Q.  Did  you  see  Ben  Fairbanks  go  into  the  office  any  time  that 
day? — A.  I  saw  Ben  Fairbanks  and  Gus  Beaulieu  go  into  the  office. 

Q.  I  irni  asking  if  vou  saw  Ben  Fairbanks— — 

Mr.  Graham.  He  has  answered  you.  If  he  saw  both,  he  surely 
saw  one. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  want  to  bring  something  out  in  regard  to  myself. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  answer  it  as  he  asks  it.  Take  Ben  Fairbants; 
did  you  see  him  go  into  the  office  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Mr.  Beaulieu: 

Q.  Did  you  see  Gus  Beaulieu  go  into  the  office? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Gus  Beaulieu  go  into  the  office  with  anybody 
else  ? — A.  1  did.  I  seen  Gus  Beaulieu  and  Ben  Fairbanks  go  into  the 
office  together.    That  is  what  I  said. 

Q.  You  saw  them  go  in  together? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  full  bloods  had  to  stand  back  j  they  could  not 
;o  in? — A.  1  didn't  say  allH;he  full  bloods,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  if  I  remem- 

T  right.  I  said  there  was  full  bloods  and  old  Indian  ladies  away 
at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  there  was  a  good  portion  of  mixed  bloods 
on  the  front  end  of  the  line,  and  there  was  some  full  bloods.  I  dont 
say  they  were  all  on  the  hind  end  of  the  line,  but  it  did  seem  as 
though  the  mixed  bloods  had  a  better  chance  than  the  full  bloods, 
and  they  knew  more  about  the  allotments  at  that  time. 

Q.  There  was  one  line? — A.  At  the  front  of  the  door  at  one  time 
there  was  a  whole  line  pushed  together. 

Q.  Was  there  only  one  line? — A.  Yes;  it  was  only  one  line. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  two  lines  ? — A.  No ;  I  didn't  see  two  lines. 

Q.  You  were  there  the  first  day  ? — A.  I  was  there  the  first  day. 

Q.  And  you  didn't  see  two  lines  the  first  day? — A.  I  didn't  see  no 
two  lines ;  no ;  when  I  was  there.  I  was  in  a  mass  of  people  who  was 
trying  to  get  in  at  once,  and  you  would  have  to  figure  a  good  many 
lines  to  make  it  more  than  two  lines. 

Q,  Do  you  know  yourself,  personally,  whether  Ben  Fairbanks, 
Theodore  Beaulieu,  and  Gus  Beaulieu  really  gave  the  advice  to  your 
father  as  you  say  they  did  ? — ^A.  That  is  what  I  said ;  yes,  sir.  I  got 
proof  from  my  own  mother,  who  is  over  in  St  Paul  now,  whenlie 
came  home  from  his  trip  that  night,  telling  us  why  he  didnt  receive 
a  pine  claim  for  me  and  my  sister. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  their,  say  so? — A.  No,  I  didn't.  I  wasn't  there  at 
tlie  time.  "^I  told  you  I  was  absent  from  White  Earth  that  d*y*?^ 
that  is  the  statement  my  father  made  when  he  came  back  from  White 
Earth. 

Q.  Now,  there  are  two  Theodore  Beaulieus.  Which  one  was  it!— 
A.  I  have  no  reference  to  which  one  it  was;  Theodore  Beaulieu  is  the 
name  mentioned. 

Q.  Wore  there  men  around  there  who  were  selling  minutes  of  the 
land  ? — A.  They  were,  the  first  day,  when  I  was  there. 

Q.  And  did  anyone  buy  the  minutes  from  them  that  were  in  the 
line? — A.  I  didn't  make  any  observation  to  see  if  any  transactions 
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of  buying  them  minutes,  but  1  know  that  my  father  purchased  some 
from  McKeig,  which  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  Graham.  From  whom? 

A.  McKeig,  the  surveyor  up  there.  He  is  dead  now.  Mr.  McKeig, 
I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  get  those  allotments? — A.  No;  I  didn't  get  either  of 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  you  didn't  get  them? — ^A.  I  just  mentioned 
why. 

Q.  I  didn't  hear  you.  I  want  to  know  now. — A.  The  reason  why 
we  didn't  get  them  was  the  information  which  my  father  had  re- 
ceived from  these  three  gentlemen  that  I  mentioned  their  names,  that 
they  would  never  hold  these  allotments  and  that  the  land — that  these 
allotments  would  be  taken  away  from  them  and  sold  and  the  timber 
taken  off  of  it  and  divided  equally  amongst  all  the  Indians.  That 
was  the  statement  that  was  given  to  my  father  when  he  went  down  to 
purchase  these  pine  lands  for  I  and  my  sister  and  himself. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  filed  the  applications  for  those 
lands? — ^A.  No;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Georoe.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  those  lands  that  were 
asked  for? 

A.  He  never  got  into  the  office,  even,  for  a  chance  to  get  them. 

Mr.  George.  Have  you  learned  since  what  became  of  them  ? 

A.  No,  I  haven't.  I  never  had  a  description  of  them  myself.  I 
didn't  know  the  description  of  the  land,  but  that  was  the  statement 
of  the  minutes  he  had  when  he  went  up  to  the  office. 

Mr.  Beauueu: 

Q.  You  couldn't  furnish,  then,  a  description  of  the  lands? — A.  No, 
I  couldn't.    If  he  was  alive,  he  could,  very  quickly. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  your  mother  could  furnish  those  de- 
scriptions, do  you? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  she  could.    No. 

Noon  recess. 

afternoon  session.  ' 

D.  N.  Winton  recalled. 

Examination  by  Mr.  O'Brien  : 

Q.  Mr.  Winton,  did  you  make  any  attempts  at  the  time  the  mixed- 
bloods  were  [permitted  to  sell  their  pineland  on  the  AVliite  Earth 
Reservation  to  secure  any  of  the  pine  timber  for  yourself  from  the 
diminished  reservation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  when. — A.  I  think  it  was  in  July,  1906. 

Q.  What  attempt  did  you  make? — A.  I  employed  some  agents  to 
negotiate  with  the  Indians  who  had  the  power  to  sell  their  pine,  and 
drew  up  a  form  of  option,  which  was  to  be  transferred  into  a  contract 
offering  them,  if  I  remember,  a  price  for  their  timber,  to  be  paid  as 
the  logs  were  cut,  bank  scale. 

Q.  (Handing  paper  to  witness.)  I  will  ask  you  if  that  is  a  correct 
copy  of  that  option  ? — ^^V.  It  is. 

Q.  You  examined  this  prior  to  this  time  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  the  same  copy «— A.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  offer  this,  so  that  the  witness  may  use  it  in  testify- 
ing. 
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Burch's  Exhibit  50J. 


TIMBEB   OPTION. 


,  Minn,  .  1906. 

In  consideration  of  $1  to  us  in  hand  paid,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby 
acknowledjjed,  we  hereby  give  to  David  N.  Winter,  of  Thief  Rl>er  Falls.  Minn, 
the  right  to  purchase  at  any  time  within  00  days  from  the  date  hereof  all  the 
white  and  Norway  pine  timber  standing,  lying,  or  being  on  the  following- 
described  lands: ,  situated  in  the  County  of .  State  of  Min- 
nesota, at  the  following  prices,  viz: 

For  white-pine  timber,  $12  per  thousand  feet,  bank  scale;  for  Norway-pine 
timber,  $10  i)er  thousjind  fe^t,  bank  scale ;  logs  to  be  scaled  by  Scrlbner's  Deci- 
mal G  Log  Rule. 

All  white-pine  and  Norway-pine  timber  to  be  cut  that  will  make  a  G-inch  log 
12  feet  long. 

In  case  a  sufficient  amount  of  timber  can  be  groujied  to  warrant  David  5. 
Winton  in  going  ahead  with  this  venture  this  option  Is  to  be  converted  lato  a 
formal  contract  between  the  parties  hereto,  giving  David  N.  Winton  six  years 
in  which  to  cut  and  remove  this  timber.  In  which  contract  it  shall  provide 
that  the  timber  is  to  be  cut  and  removed  on  or  before  six  years  from  date,  aad 

that  a  payment  of  $ shall  be  made  when  the  formal  contract  is  so  signed 

and  executed,  and  shall  further  provide  tlint  when  the  cutting  commences  i»ay- 
meut  shall  be  made  on  the  15th  of  each  month  for  logs  cut,  banked,  and  scaled 
the  month  previous. 

This  option  shall  apply  to  and  bind  the  parties  hereto  and  their  successors 
or  assigns. 


State  op  Minnesota,  County  of ,  88: 

On  this day  of ,  A.  D.  1906,  before  me,  a within  aud 

for  said  county,  |>ersoually  appeare<l ,  to  me  known  to  be  the  person 

described  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  instrument,  aud  acknowledge  that 
— he —  executeil  the  same  as free  act  and  deed. 


The  Witness.  It  amounted  up  to  a  considerable  amount  of  this 
timber  under  these  options,  with  the  expectation  of  building  a  mill  on 
the  reservation. 

Mr.  Graham.  This  option  is  a  mere  offer,  is  it? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  The  one  that  Mr.  Winton  prepared  for  use  on  this 
particular  occasion,  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  This  is  the  only  form  he  used? 

The  Witness.  I  think  that  is  the  only  form. 

Mr.  Graham.  Very  well. 

Q.  Now,  state  what  you  endeavored  to  do  in  the  way  of  purchas- 
ing timber — first,  how  much  did  you  intend  to  purchase,  if  you 
know  ? — ^A.  I  was  to  purchase  all  of  it  if  I  could. 

Q.  How  did  you  go  about  it ;  how  did  you  go  about  securing  these 
options? — A.  I  had  some  agents  give  an  Indian  a  dollar  and  have 
him  sign  this  option,  and  I  got  a  lot  of  them  together  and  then  tried 
to  have  the  department  at  Washington  to  sanction  the  option  and  let 
us  build  a  mill  there. 

Q.  Just  a  minute.  Who  did  you  employ  to  secure  these  options 
for  you? — A.  One,  Mr.  Gardner,  as  I  remember,  and  Mr.  Fair- 
banks— I  think  Mr.  Fairbanks. 

Q.  Bon  Fairbanks,  was  that? — A.  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  w«s 
Mr.  Fairbanks  or  not;  but  Mr.  Gardner  and  Mr.  Ed.  Warren— I 
think  Mr.  Warren  and  Mr.  Gardner  did  all  this  work. 

Q.  Mr.  Warren  was  an  Indian  trader,  was  he  not,  at  that  time!— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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^  Q.  What  arrangement  did  you  make  with  Mr.  Warren  as  a  con- 
sideration for  his  service  in  securing  these  options? — ^A.  I  think  I 
told  him  he  could  have  the  store  at  the  town  which  we  would  build  in 
there ;  he  could  have  the  store  privileges. 

Q.  Any  town-site  privileges  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  as  to  that. 

Q.  What  arrangement,  if  vou  know,  did  you  make  with  the  "Soo" 
Railroad  at  that  time? — ^A.  ^hey  agreed  to  furnish  us  the  steel  neces- 
sary to  build  the  road. 

0-  How  long  a  road  ? — A.  About  25  miles. 

Q.  From  where  to  where? — A.  We  had  no  definite  points,  but  it 
took  about  25  miles  of  steel. 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  this  road? — A.  To  connect  with  the 
main  line  after  we  manufactured  the  lumber,  and  to  ship  the  lumber 
out. 

Q.  That  is,  the  railroad  would  run.  then,  from  your  saw  mill,  when 
built,  to  some  point  on  the  "  Soo  "  road? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  So  you  could  take  tlie  lunil)er  out  after  it  was  manufactured? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  State  what  your  experience  w^as  in  obtaining  this  timber.  How 
many  of  these  options  did  you  obtain? — A.  As  I  recall,  we  had 
about  one  hundred  and  twentv-five  or  one  hundred  and  fiftv  million 
feet  of  timber  blocked  up. 

Q.  In  the  options? — A.  In  the  options. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  the  committee,  Mr.  AVinton,  what  your 
purpose  was  with  reference  to  this  timber,  the  price  you  were  to  pay, 
etc.? — A.  The  option  shows  that. 

Q.  I  menu  comparatively  speaking,  as  compared  with  other  prices 
that  had  been  offered  for  the  White  Earth  timber. — A.  This  was 
about  the  price  that  Mr.  Herrick  bid  at  the  sale;  the  same  price. 

Q.  How  much? — A.  Ten  dollars  for  the  Norway  pine  and  $12  for 
the  white  pine. 

Q.  Was  that,  in  your  judgment,  a  good  or  a  bad  offer  for  that 
pine? — A.  I  think  it  was  a  good  offer. 

Q.  Had  any  other  offer  been  made  up  to  that  time? — A.  Not  un- 
less it  was  Mr.^  Herrick's  offer. 

Mr.  George.  Do  you  mean  a  good  offer  for  the  Government  or  for 
the  Indians? — A.  For  the  Indians. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  go  ahead  with  your  plan,  Mr.  Winton,  and  se- 
cure that  timber? — A.  We  couldn't  get  this  sanctioned  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Q.  Why  not  ?— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try  to  ascertain  who  prevented  you  fi'om  having 
it  sanctioned,  if  anyone? — A.  I  don't  know  as  I  can  remember  trying 
to  ascertain;  I  found  we  couldn't  buy  it  and  dropped  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  explanation  as  to  who  prevented  you 
from  buying  it  ? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  where  wt  were  blocked. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  suspicion  as  to  who  blocked  you? — A. 
No:  I  couldn't  sav  the  exact — what  the  objection  was,  or  whether 
anyone  was  blocking  us.  or  whoth(M-  the  Government  did  not  look 
with  favor  upon  the  proi)osition. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  trip  your-elf  to  Washington  in  the  interest 
of  vour  options? — A.  I  think  not. 

0.  Did  vou  have  anv  correspondence WNvith  the  department? — A. 
Yes. 
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Q,  I  will  ask  you  if  this  is  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the  department 
[handing  witness  paper]. — A.  Is  that  the  letter  I  saw  this  morning? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes ;  that  is  a  copy  of  Larrabee's  letter  to  me. 

Q.  I  got  the  wrong  paper.  Is  this  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the 
Indian  Office? — A.  l^s. 

Q-  And  this  is  Mr.  Larrabee's  reply? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  We  oflfer  the  letters  in  evidence  m  the  order  in  which  they  are. 

Mr.  Winton's  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  dated 
Julj^  20,  1906,  was  marked  "  Burch's  Exhibit  51 "  and  offered  and 
received  in  evidence: 

Burgh's  Exhibit  51. 

[Thiof  River  Falls  Lumber  Co..  liiml»t*r  nmnufjicturers.  Charles  J.  WInton,  president; 
Walter  Alexander,  vice  president;  D.  N.  WInton.  secretary.  John  D.  Ross,  treasurer: 
D.  N.  WInton,  manager.  J 

Thief  Kivkb  Falls.  Minx.,  July  20,  VMl 

COMMISSIOXEB  OF   INDIAN   AFFAIRS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  inclose  you  copy  of  letter  which  I  sent  to  Senator  Clapp  w^iiie 
two  or  three  days  aj^o.  relative  to  some  o|)tlons  I  have  been  takin;;  fmni  the 
Indians  on  the  White  Ejirth  Reservation. 

It  is  my  puriH)Sc\  if  we  can  gronp  ui)  enough  timber  to  warrant  it,  to  niu  a 
spur  track  in  there  25  miles  from  the  S<x>  Railroad  and  build  a  mill  und  manu- 
facture this  timber  on  the  reservation  there  along  the  lines  that  you  origiiuilly 
contemplated,  we  agreeing  to  pay  $10  per  thousand  for  Norway  and  $12  i^r 
thousand  for  white  pine,  bank  scale,  and  all  timber  to  be  cut  within  six  yejir*. 

We  have  groui)ed  up  there  now  something  over  125.000,(XX)  feet  of  timl>er. 
Some  of  this,  however,  belongs  to  full  bloods  and  quite  a  little  to  minor  chil- 
dren of  mixed  bloods.  I  would  like  very  much  to  know  If  your  dei>artiiient 
would  sanction  a  move  of  this  kind,  letting  us  cut  the  timber  belonging  to  the 
minor  children  of  the  mlxeil  bloods  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
department  may  pivscrihe.  and  also  allowing  us  to  cut  the  timber  of  the  full 
bloods  under  such  rules  an<l  regulations  as  the  deiwirtment  may  prescrl'je. 

If  we  can  we  expcH:*t  to  go  ahead  with  our  venture,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
Indians  will  get  double  the  amount  If  the  timber  is  cut  acconling  to  our  plans 
that  they  will  if  they  sell  it  outright.  There  Is  a  very  strong  feeling  in  favor 
of  our  gi)lng  ahead  \vlth  this  movement  throughout  the  whole  reservaitlon.  The 
Indians  are  almost  unanimously  In  favor  of  it. 

I  am  Inclosing  you  a  plain  form  of  option  showing  the  way  we  are  grouping 
up  this  timber.  The  timber  Is  not  worth  anything  to  us  unless  we  can  gp^up 
up  enough  to  warrant  our  building  a  railroad  In  there,  and  there  Is  no  otlier 
company  that  is  offering  the  prk-i»s  that  we  are  agreeing  to  i>ay  in  case  we 
can  block  up  enough  to  go  ahead  with  this  venture. 

If  we  can  get  something  definitely  from  3'ou  regarding  this  by  early  mall  or 
by  wire  we  will  greartly  appreciate  It.  as  we  are  obliged  to  act  quickly  In  tlie 
matter. 

Very  truly,  yours,  D.  N.  Wixto.x. 

Acting  Commissioner  Larrabee's  reply  to  Mr.  Winton,  dated  Au- 
gust 3,  lOOG.  was  marked  '' Burch's  Exhibit  52,"  and  offered  and  re- 
ceived in  evidence : 

Burch's  Exhibit  52. 

Dfpartmkxt  of  the  Interior. 

Offick  of  Indian  Affairs. 
W(if<hhifj1fHK  August  S,  /'*'>«'. 
D.  M.  Win  ION.  Ksij.. 

Thief  River  FaU.«.  Minn. 

Sir:  The  ottioe  is  in  ie<^eipt  <»f  y<»ur  letter  of  July  20.  lOOG,  saying  that  It  U 
your  purpose,  If  you  can  j^roup  enuujrh  timber  within  the  White  Earth  dimin- 
ished reservation  to  warrant  it,  to  run  a  spur  track  2r»  miles  from  the  Soo  lUH- 
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way  and  build  a  mill  and  mainifafture  the  timber  on  the  rtwervatlou;  that  you 
originally  contemplated  agreeing  to  pay  the  Indians  $10  per  thousand  for 
Norway  and  $12  per  thousand  for  white  pine,  bank  scale,  all  timber  to  be  cut 
within  six  years. 

You  also  say  you  have  grouped  sometliing  over  125,000.000  feet,  some  of  which 
belongs  to  full  bloods  and  a  little  to  minor  children  of  mixed  bloods.  You  asked 
to  be  advised  whether  this  office  would  sanction  a  move  of  this  kind,  and  let 
you  purchase  the  timber  belonging  to  the  minor  children  of  mixed  bloods,  and 
also  full-blood  Indians.  You  inclosed  a  copy  of  the  option  you  are  taking  on  the 
timber  belonging  to  Indians  of  the  reservation. 

In  reply  you  are  informed  tliat  if  the  department  consents  to  the  sale  of  tim- 
ber belonging  to  minors  and  full  bloods  of  the  White  l!]arth  diminished  reserva- 
tion, authority  for  the  Indians  to  sell  the  timber  will  undoubtedly  be  granted  to 
the  highest  and  l)est  bidder  after  proper  advertiw^mont.  A  copy  of  your  c(»m- 
munication  to  Senator  Clapp.  mentionwl  in  your  letter,  was  not  received. 
Very  respectfully, 

O.   F.   I^ABRABER, 

Acting  Commissianvr. 

t 

Q.  The  letter  of  the  Indian  Department  addressed  to  you  in  which 
the  Indian  Department  does  not  consent  to  your  options  is  signed  by 
whom? — ^A.  Mr.  Larrabee. 

Q.  Who  was  Mr.  Larrabee. — A.  I  don't  know  his  official  title; 
assistant  to  the  commissioner,  I  guess. 

Q.  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs? — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  "WTierc  was  Mr.  Larrabee  from,  if  you  know? — A.  1  don't 
know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  residence  at  all? — A.  Noth- 
ing whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  steps  other  than  those  which  you  have  testi- 
fied to? — A.  Yes.    I  wrote  some  other  letters. 

Q.  To  whom? — A.  I  think  I  wrote^  to  Senator  Clapp. 

Q.  "WTiat  did  you  write  to  Senator  Clapp;  do  you  remember  the 
substance  of  the  letter  you  sent  him? — A.  I  asked  him  to  help  us 
to  get  that  timber,  if  he  could  see  his  way  clear  to  do  so. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  reply  from  him? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say? — A.  I  think  it  was  just  a  formal  sort  of 
reply  that  it  would  be  taken  up  in  the  course  of  business,  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect.     I  have  forgotten  the  wording  now. 

Q,  Was  it  taken  up  in  the  course  of  business,  and  did  Senator 
Clapp  assist  you? — A.  I  couldn't  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Winton,  did  you  attempt  to  make  any  individual  purchase 
of  pine  timber  of  the  Indians  other  than  by  securing  these  options? — 
A.  I  think  not.     Not  that  I  recall  now. 

Q.  You  immediately  dropped  the  matter? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  think  that  is  all  so  far  as  Mr.  Winton  is  con- 
cerned. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Powell  : 

Q.  When  did  you  start,  Mr.  Winton,  obtaining  these  options? — A. 
I  think  it  was  in  July,  1906,  shortly  after  the  4th. 

Q.  This  paper  here  shows  a  number  of  blanks  and  the  price,  1 
notice^  of  tne  white  pine  timber  was  fixed  at  $12  per  thousand  of 
the  baink  scale,  and  the  Norway  pine  at  $10  per  thousand  of  the  bank 
scale.  The  impression  that  you  gave  in  your  former  testimony  was 
that  this  was  a  pretty  good  price.    Let  me  ask  you  if  it  is  not  true 
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that  in  a  body  of  timl)er  such  iis  existed  on  the  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion there  would  be  a  considerable  variation  as  to  the  kind,  quality, 
and  value  of  the  timber? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  taking  these  options,  is  not  this  true :  Did  you  not  send  these 
agents  of  yours  through  there  to  obtain  options  on  the  cream  of  the 
timber? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  very  best  timber  there  was  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  wouldn't  say,  would  you,  that  $12  a  thousand  would 
be  a  fair  price  for  all  the  white  pine  timber  on  the  White  Earth 
Re.servation  ? — A.  Well,  looking  at  it  from  this  distance,  I  think  1 
was  bidding  pretty  high  for  the  timber,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Q.  AVhat  I  mean  is  this:  You  fixed  a  i)rice  of  $12  on  that  timber 
upon  which  you  were  able  to  get  an  option? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  prepared  to  pay  $12  tor  the  cream  of  the  timber?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  But,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  were  prepared  to  pay  at  that 
time  $12  for  every  log:  <^f  white  pme  timber  you  could  get  off  the 
AVhite  Earth  Reservation? — A.  If  we  could  have  carried  this  agree- 
ment through  we  would  have  taken  every  bit  of  timber  on  the  reser- 
vation at  that  price. 

Q,  Do  you  think  you  would  have  had  a  profit  to  take  all  the  timber, 
whatever  its  quality,  at  $12  ? — A.  That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  Where  was  this  timber  to  l)e  banked;  at  your  mill? — A.  No;  we 
were  to  build  a  town  in  there,  if  I  remember,  on  a  little  lake — I  can 
not  remember  the  name  of  the  lake — and  put  logging  roads  out  from 
that  lake  and  bank  into  this  lake. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  reservation  was  that  lake? — A.  I  think  it 
was  about  15  or  18  miles  east  of  the  Soo  Road. 

Q.  East  of  what  j)oint  on  the  Soo  Road,  will  you  say? — A.  I  don't 
I'ecall  that  now. 

Q.  Was  it  on  the  north  or  south  part  of  the  reservation? — A. 
Somewhere  near  the  center,  as  I  recall  it,  on  the  east  end  of  the  res- 
ervation. 

Q.  AVould  you  rt^all  the  name  of  it  if  you  head  the  name  of  the 
lake^ — A.  I  don't  believe  I  would. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  remember? — A.  Xo. 

Q.  AVhat  kind  of  logging  roads  did  you  plan  on  building  to  haul 
the  logs  into  that  lake  -a  logging  road? — A.  YevS. 

Q.  That  didn't  cover  the  railroad  you  have  spoken  of  that  the 
Soo  furnished  the  steel  for? — A.  Thev  made  an  agiv^ment  to  fur- 
nish 25  miles  of  steel,  as  I  remember  it,  and  we  were  to  use  a  suflBcient 
amount  of  that  to  get  into  where  we  built  that  town  and  then  have 
some  left  over. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  commenced  taking  options  on  the  timber  on  the 
reservation,  did  you  have  estimates  on  all  of  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  make  estimates  as  you  went  along? — A.  Xo. 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  that  time  anything  about  how  much  timber 
theie  was  there  and  its  kind  and  quality? — A.  I  knew  about  the 
quality  and  the  kind  fairly  well,  but  the  amount  I  didn't  know 
exactlv. 

Q.  There  was  other  timber  there  that  was  available  for  the  market 
at  that  time,  besides  all  that  pine? — A.  Some. 
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Q.  Quite  a  lot  of  various  kinds  of  timber  has  been  manufactured 
into  lumber  right  along  since  that  time? — A.  There  was  some. 

Q.  You  didn't  make  any  price  on  that? — A.  No. 

Q.  In  your  proposition  to  the  department,  did  you  suggest  that  you 
would  fix  that  price  of  $12  for  all  the  timber  you  could  buy  there? — 
A.  I  don't  recall. 

Q.  Did  vou  undertake  to  bind  vourself  to  buv  all  the  rest  of  the 
timber  you  could  get  on  the  reservation  at  the  same  price  you  were 
putting  in  vour  options? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  1  ou  didn't  intend  to  do  that,  did  you  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  leave  a  place  where  other  timber  could  be  pur- 
chased by  you  when  you  got  a  monopoly  of  the  reservation  so  j'ou 
could  get  the  other  timber  at  a  price  you  could  then  make? — A.  I 
presume  so. 

Q.  You  had  some  such  an  idea? — A.  I  had. 

Q.  How  much  were  you  paying  down  on  that  timber? — A.  A  very 
small  amoimt.  I  have  forgotten  how  much.  I  think  only  a  nominal 
sum,  a  few  hundred  or  perhaps  a  thousand. 

Q.  How  much  a  thousand? — A.  I  don't  recall. 

Q.  It  was  not  over  10  cents  a  thousand,  was  it.  cash  payment  you 
were  making? — A.  I  think  we  figured  it  would  have  to.  take  some- 
where from  three  hundred  to  five  thousand  dollars  on  each  claim. 
where  there  was  good  pine. 

Q.  That  would  run  about  10  cents,  Avouldn't  it? — A.  In  that  neigh- 
borhood, possibly. 

Q.  The  remainder  was  not  to  be  paid  on  your  proposition  until  the 
timber  was  cut  and  banked? — A.  No.  Yes:  we  were  to  bank  one- 
fifth  or  one-sixth  and  pay  for  that  each  year. 

Q.  As  to  the  remainder  of  the  timber  on  the  reservation,  that  that 
was  covered  by  your  option  would  be  tied  up.  part  of  it  at  least,  for 
six  years? — A.  Yes. 

Q"  And  during  that  period  you  only  had  10  cents  a  thousand  in- 
vested in  it  and  were  not  making  anv  mterest  on  that  investment? — 

A.  No. 

Q.  Nevertheless,  you  had  the  timber  where  you  could  get  it  when 
you  wanted  it — was  that  the  proposition  you  had? — A.  That  in 
general  was  the  proposition. 

Q.  That  would  have  a  very  material  bearing,  wouldn't  it,  Mr. 
Winton,  on  the  price  that  you  could  contract  to  pay  for  the  timber? — 
A.  It  certainly  would. 

Q.  It  makes  a  difference  when  you  are  buying  timber  in  so  large 
quantities,  whether  you  will  be  able  to  make  it  into  logs  and  lumber 
iind  get  your  money  out  within  a  year,  or  whether  you  will  have 
your  money  invested  in  stumpage  for  five  or  six  ye^ii^s? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  interest  on  the  proposition  you  silggest  would  be  quite 
an  item,  wouldn't  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  were  able  to  make  this  offset  price  for  the  timber  you 
got  on  an  option  bv  reason  of  the  fact  that  you  had  no  money  prac- 
tically invested  in  it  except  a  nominal  sum  of  10  cents  a  thousand? — 
A.   les. 

Q.  You  bought  this  timber,  or  rather  bid  for  the  privilege  of 
buying  it,  at  the  so-called  sale  of  1905,  a  year  previous  to  this  time? — 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  you  recall  how  much  you  bid  for  the  timber  at  that  time?— 
A.  I  think  it  was  $5  for  Norway  and  $10.05  for  white  pine. 

Q.  A  year  later  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Stumpage  had  not  materially  advanced  in  price,  had  it^  during 
that  period? — A.  No;  not  as  much  as  that  certainly. 

Q,  So  that  the  only  reason  for  this  advance  in  price  that  you  have 
named  in  your  options,  was  the  reason  I  have  brought  out  in  your 
examination,  that  you  could  afford  to  pay  $12  a  thousand  for  timber 
five  years  hence  for  the  privilege  of  tying  up  the  cream  of  the  timber 
during  that  period.    Is  tnat  the  proposition* — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  Taking  into  consideration  the  interest  which  you  would  escape 
under  the  option  agreement,  which  do  you  consider  the  better  con- 
tract, the  better  bid  for  the  owner  of  the  timber — ^the  one  contained 
in  the  option  or  the  one  you  made  at  the  sale?  For  which  advan- 
tage do  you  say  you  would  consider  the  bid  the  better? — A.  For  the 
owner  of  the  timber.  Well,  there  were  so  many  owners  to  be  dealt 
with  on  this  last  proposition,  and  in  the  first  proposition  it  was 
with  the  one  individual  bid  to  the  Gk)vernment.  I  think  I  could 
have  gotten  the  timber  under  this  deal  probably  cheaper.  I  think 
it  would  have  been  more  advantageous  to  us,  this  latter  deal. 

Q.  The  option  agreement  you  offered  ? — A.  I  rather  think  so.  If 
we  could  have  rounded  up  enough  so  that  we  would  not  have  had 
any  serious  opposition,  for  anyone  else  to  come  in  and  get  that  tim- 
ber, I  think  this  would  have  been  a  better  deal  for  us. 

Q.  Would  you  have  brought  all  of  it  to  the  one  mill  which  you 
say  you  intended  establishing? — A.  That  was  the  intention.  There 
might  have  been  some  pieces  that  would  not  have  come  there  that 
we  would  have  had  to  sell. 

Q.  It  would  have  been  an  advantage,  then,  to  have  all  of  it,  which 
you  would  be  willing  to  pay  something  for? — A.  Yes.  My  opinion 
always  was  that  some  one  firm  ought  to  have  all  that  timber.  That 
was  always  my  idea,  and  I  still  think  so,  that  it  was  an  advantage 
to  sell  it  to  one  concern. 

Q.  Providing  the  sale  could  be  made  at  arm's  length  between  the 
biiver  and  seller? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  advantage  and  the  advantage  of  having  the  use  of  your 
money  for  several  years  were  the  advantages  you  speak  of? — A 
Yes.  It  took  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  for  any  one  concern 
to  come  in  there  and  buv  all  that  timber  and  pay  cash  for  it  like  has 
been  done  since.  ' 

Q.  Those  advantages  you  estimate  to  be  worth  about  $2  a  thousand 
on  the  highest,  best  grade,  of  pine — the  difference  between  about 
ten  and  twelve  dollars.  Is  that  it?— A.  Well,  I  would  rather  pay 
$12  for  the  pine  and  pay  for  it  as  it  is  cut,  bank  scale,  than  to  pay 
$8  and  pay  cash  for  it. 

Q.  But  what  difference  might  it  make  for  you  to  pay  cash  on  an 
estimate  or  pay  for  it  after  cutting  according  to  bank  scale? — ^A.The 
bank  scale  would  probably  be  more  than  the  estimate. 

Q.  If  the  estimate  were  such  as  I  think  you  testified  to  formerly, 
wouldn't  you  more  than  make  the  interest  by  the  difference  between 
the  estimate  and  the  bank  scale? — A.  Well,  possibly;  but  we  were 
not  in  position,  we  did  not  care  to  figure  on  it  and  perhaps  to  try 
to  raise  that  amount  of  monev. 
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Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  you  individually,  but  of  the  question  in 
the  abstract.  I  think  your  statement  before  was  that  the  estimate 
was  about  two-thirds  of  what  the  bank  scale  would  show,  in  some 
instances. — A.  I  imagine  it  would  run  about  that;  in  fact,  that  is  an 
ordinary  overrun  in  all  timber,  we  find. 

Q.  Well,  on  that  basis,  wouldn't  it  be  more  advantaj^eous  to  the 
buyer  to  wait  and  pay  later  when  he  had  to  pay  for  all  that  he  cut? — 
A.  That  is  quite  a  question ;  there  are  so  many  things  entering  into 
it — the  chance  of  fire,  the  interest  that  you  mention,  the  taxes,  and 
the  loss  from  windstorms,  and  other  features,  and  a  man  would  take 
no  chance  whatever  if  he  paid  for  it  bank  scale. 

Q.  Under  your  option,  who  carried  the  risk  of  fire? — A.  The  In- 
dian carried  it. 

Q.  Is  that  stated  in  the  option? — A.  Well,  if  the  timber  burned 
lip,  we  could  not  pay  him  for  the  bank  scale. 

Q.  Aren't  you  deciding  a  question  of  law  ?  Unless  your  option 
provided  that  the  delivery  was  to  be  made  at  a  certain  time,  and  who 
was  to  stand  good  for  the  delivery,  might  it  not  be  that  when  you 
bought  it  then  as  it  was  but  to  pay  for  it  later  the  responsibility  for 
fire  miffht  rest  on  you? — A.  Of  course,  those  options  were  to  be 
changed  into  a  formal  contract  if  they  were  exercised,  and  in  that 
contract  we  should  have  agreed  to  have  cut  the  timber  on  his  land 
within  a  certain  length  of  time  and  pay  as  it  was  banked.  Of  course, 
if  it  burned  up  or  was  destroyed  by  fire  or  windstorm,  there  would 
be  no  logs  to  scale. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  were  buying  stumpage  from  a  white  man  who  un- 
derstood his  business,  do  you  think  he  would  have  assumed  to  carry 
all  that  risk;  would  that  be  a  fair  bargain  unless  there  was  some 
corresponding  advantage? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  would  be  the 
natural  way  in  which  it  is  done. 

Q.  Is  there  any  insurance  taken? — A.  No;  you  can  not  insure 
standing  timber.  I  think  that  is  the  general  principle — ^that  the 
holder  of  the  timber  has  to  assume  that  chance. 

Q.  Well,  can  the  risk  from  fire  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents? — 
A.  No. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  from  you  that  imder  this  list  of  bids,  led  by 
Herrick,  at  the  time  they  were  rejected  in  1906.  you  were  to  pay  cash 
right  down  for  the  estimate  ? — A.  No.     No  casn. 

Q.  You  only  had  to  furnish  a  deposit  for  good  faith  ? — ^A.  I  think 
that  was  the  idea,  a  bond  or  something  to  that  effect,  but  no  cash,  no 
considerable  amount  of  cash,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  it  is  just  a 
little  hazy. 

Q.  But  were  you  to  cut  it  all  in  one  year? — ^A.  No;  practically 
along  the  line  oi  time  option. 

Q.  The  chairman  was  misled  by  your  answer. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  was  misled,  rather,  by  Mr.  Powell's  questions. 

Q.  Then,  the  advantage  the  chairman  had  in  mind  was  not  at  all 
a  matter  of  difference  ^tween  the  bids  you  made  the  Government 
and  the  option  you  proposed  to  have  the  Indians  sign  as  to  the  ad- 
vanced cash,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — A.  No ;  there  was  not  great 
amount  of  cash  contemplated  in  the  bid. 
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Q.  The  same  thing;  and  were  you,  on  the  Government  basis,  to  pay 
any  interest  on  the  estimate? — A.  Oh,  none  whatever.  The  Govern- 
ment assumed  all  the  risk  or  at  least  carried  the  risk. 

Q.  Just  the  same  as  the  one  in  this  option? — A.  Exactly.  That 
v/as  the  intention. 

Q.  Then  there  was  no  real  difference  between  the  two  with  re- 
spect to  the  money  invested,  loss  of  interest,  or  the  assumption  of  re- 
sponsibility for  loss,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  I  understand  from  Mr.  rowell's  question,  supposing  a  case 
where  a  man  did  actually  put  up  the  cash  like  has  been  done  since— 
in  other  words,  pay  cash  for  each  description  and  get  the  land  and 
cut  the  timber  on  the  land? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graha3i.  I  got  the  wrong  impression  from  it. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  That  was  the  idea,  out  the  chairman,  I  think,  was 
somewhat  misled  and  I  wanted  to  clear  that  up.  Now,  the  chainiian 
asked  you  which  proposition  was  better  for  the  owner,  or  was  not  a 
certain  proposition  better  for  the  owner,  and  Mr.  O'Brien  thinks 
your  reply  m  response  to  that  was,  that  so  and  so  would  be  a  better 
proposition  for  you;  is  that  so? 

A.  Between  this  proposition  and  the  proposition  made  at  the  time 
of  the  Ilerrick  bid? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  the  Herrick  bid  was  the  best  proposition  for 
the  Indian,  but  we  had  no  chance  to  get  it.  That  bid  was  rejected 
and  we  came  back  with  another  proposition.  We  were  not  makins 
this  in  the  interest  of  the  Indian,  we  were  doing  it  in  the  interest  oi 
ourselves. 

Q.  This  proposition,  you  think,  was  not  as  good  for  the  Indian; 
IS  that  what  vou  wish  us  to  understand? — A.  That  would  be  my 
opinion. 

Q.  This  last  proposition  wasn't  as  good  for  the  Indian  as  the 
Herrick  bid? — A.  Yes;   that  would  be  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Graham.  Anything  further,  Mr.  Beaulieu? 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaui.teu: 

Q.  Was  not  the  Herrick  bid  generally  known  as  the  Wisconsin 
plan? — A.  That  was  the  understanding;   yes. 

Q.  Were  you  interested  in  the  Wisconsin  syndicates — ^that  is, 
with  the  Stearns  or  Weyerhaeuser  Lumber  Co.  at  that  time? — A. 
No,  except  that  I  was  a  Wisconsin  man  in  1900,  but  I  was  not  inter- 
ested in  the  Stearns  and  Weyerhaeuser  companies. 

Q.  But  vou  belonged  to  Wisconsin  at  that  time? — A.  Yes;  in 
1900,  but  liot  in  1905. 

Q.  Did  you  purchase  any  land  in  Wisconsin  from  the  Chippewas 
there? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Indians  in  Wisconsin  received  bet- 
ter prices  for  their  lands  than  the  Indians  at  White  Earth,  from  the 
Nieliols-Chisholm  Lumber  Co.? — A.  Oh,  I  don't  think  they  received 
half  what  thev  received  at  White  Earth. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  they  received  more — that  is,  for  the  pine 
timber  that  was  sold  under  the  Clapp  Act — than  was  received  under 
the  Wisconsin  plan? — A.  They  received  a  great  deal  more  on  the 
White  Earth  than  on  the  Wisconsin  plan. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  might  be  either  a  commendation  of  the  Clapp 
Act  or  a  condemnation  of  the  Wisconsin  plan. 
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The  Witness.  It  is  a  condemnation  of  the  Wisconsin  plan. 

Mr.  Burgh.  So  I  think  the  facts  will  show.  I  think  the  facts  will 
show  there  might  have  been  a  difference  of  another  kind.  I  will 
ask  you  a  question  or  two  after  Mr.  Beaulieu  gets  through. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  date  that  Ben  Fairbanks  was  interested  with 
you  in  the  proposed  purchase  of  j)ine  at  White  Earth? — A.  I  can 
not  say  definitely  that  Mr.  Fairbanks  was  interested  in  that.  I 
would  sav  that  Mr.  Warren  was,  but  I  can  not  sav  that  Mr.  Fair- 
banks  was.     That  was  in  July,  as  I  remember  it,  1906. 

Q.  Did  he  not  visit  you  at  Thief  River  Falls? — A.  Yes,  he  did; 
yes,  he  must  have  been  interested.     That  is  .right. 

Q.  Heconsulted  with  you  ^ — A.  Yes:  he  must  have  been  interested. 

Q.  And  did  you  not  cnme  down  to  White  f^arth  and  visit  him  and 
consult  with  him? — A.  Yes:  Mr.  Warren  was  the  principal,  but  I 
think  Mr.  Fairbanks  was  also  interested. 

Q.  You  d(m't  tliink  that  at  that  time  he  was  interested  with  Mr. 
Xichols  at  all,  with  the  Xichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.? — A.  I  have  no 
idea  that  he  was:  no. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Burch  : 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  Wisconsin  plan,  when  did  that  Wisconsin  plan 
take  date? — A.  I  think  under  Grover  Cleveland,  in  1892. 

Q.  Was  not  there  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  price  of  pine  in 
Wisconsin  in  1892  and  in  1905? — A.  There  was. 

Q.  An  enormous  rise  in  the  value  of  pine? — A.  There  was. 

Q.  Does  that  account  for  the  difference? — A.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  it. 

Q.  That  is,  you  would  say  they  received  a  great  deal  less  under  the 
Wisconsin  plan,  as  you  term  it.  than  under  tfiis  White  Earth  plan? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  nearlv  12  years  difference? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  pine  had  nearly  doubled,  or  had  advanced  60  per  cent, 
anyhow,  in  that  time? — A.  It  had  gone  up  a  great  deal  more  than 
that. 

Q.  Well,  how  mu6h,  probably? — A.  Well,  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 
It  was  tremendously  more  valuable  in  1905  than  in  1892,  of  course. 

Q.  Taking  the  difference  in  distance  to  market  into  considera*- 
tion? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wouldn't  that  account  for  all  the  difference  that  was  re- 
ceived  A.  Under  the  AA^'isconi-in  j)lan.     There  was  another  plan — 

they  sold  a  lot  of  timber  there  in  a  very  strange  way — "shingle 
timber,''  about  a  dollar  a  thousand.  AMierever  tJie  deal  would  go 
through  they  would  sell  it  and  scale  it  up  as  shingle  timber,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  that  was  sold  as  shingle  timber. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  practically  a  fraud  and  not  a  plan,  wasn't  it? — 
A.  I  have  always  thought  the  Government  ought  to  investigate  some 
of  their  men,  rather  than  the  lumbermen,  in  regard  to  these  Indians 
matters. 

Mr.  BuRcn.  It  mav  be  done.    I  don't  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Graham.  Was  there  any  of  that  in  White  Earth? 

Mr.  WiNTON.  That  was  not  contemplated  in  any  form  on  the 
White  Earth.  There  was  no  shingle  timber  to  be  sold.  It  was  cut 
pine. 
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Q.  Do  I  understand  that  the  timber  vou  make  shingles  from  is  not 
as  ffood  as  the  timber  you  cut  lumber  from? — A,  Well,  there  is  very 
little — there  is  no  good  white-pine  timber  cut  into  shingles,  but  in 
1892  there  was  supposed  to  be  burned  or  down  timber  put  into  shin- 

ffles.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  guess  it  mostly  went  into  logs  and 
umber. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  accounts  for  the  fact  that  down  our  way,  at 
least,  in  shingling  houses,  about  the  time  they  get  the  job  finfehed 
they  might  begin  to  reshingle.  There  is  great  complaint  about  the 
character  of  shingles  we  get. 

Mr.  WiNTON.  There  are  not  very  many  good  white-pine  shingles 
anv  more.    I  might  say  some  of  them  are  not  worth  putting  on. 

Mr.  George.  Are  the  shingles  made  of  the  refuse  or  odds  and  ends? 

Mr.  WiNTON.  They  are  made  of  about  the  same  stuff  as  the  poorer 
class  of  slabs — rotten,  defective  timber  not  suitable  for  lumber. 

Mr.  Graham.  Proceed,  Judge  Burch. 

Q.  Tell  them  what  punk  is. — A.  Well,  there  will  be  a  little  tree 
that  will  look  pretty  good,  but  it  will  be  punky  and  rotten. 

Q.  Tell  what  punk  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Dry  rot,  I  suppose. 

A.  Yes ;  the  rot  goes  through  it,  and  that  is  supposed  to  be  used 
for  shingles  where  it  won't  make  a  good,  clean  board  14  or  16  in 
length. 

Mr.  Graham.  Hardly  strong  enough  to  be  handled  ? 

Mr.  WiNTON.  Yes;  but  between  there  are  small  places  where  you 
get  a  cut  of  shinkles. 

Mr.  George.  That  is  soft  wood 

Mr.  WiNTON.  Supposed  to  be  soft  wood. 

Q.  Sometimes  between  the  wormholes  you  can  get  shingles?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  also  sometimes  where  it  is  very  "  limby  "  they  did  make 
them  ? — A.  I  guess  you  must  have  been  in  the  lumber  business. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Powell: 

Q.  At  the  time  you  made  your  bid,  in  1905,  at  what  we  call  the 
Herrick  sale,  were  you  familiar  with  the  Wisconsin  plan  ? — A.  Why, 
in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Burch.  The  Herrick  "near  sale"? 

Q.  Call  it  the  "  near  sale,"  then.  In  a  general  way,  then,  you  knew 
the  manner  in  which  that  plan  had  worked  out  on  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions at  Lac  du  Flambeau  and  other  reservations? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  made  your  bid  were  you  familiar  with  the 
regulations,  rules,  etc.,  sent  out  by  the  department  when  those  bids 
were  made? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  true  that  a  practical  lumber- 
man, such  as  yourself,  being  familiar  with  the  Wisconsin  plan  and 
the  regulations  as  they  were  laid  down  by  the  department  at  that 
time,  couldn't  see  a  great  many  different  ways  in  which  he  could  save 
money  and  avoid  paying — practically  paying — the  prices  made  in 
those  bids  or  those  proposed  contracts?  Wasn't  there  advantages?— 
A.  Oh,  they  could  no  doubt  get  advantages  if  they  were  so  disposed, 
and  not  if  they  were  not  so  disposed. 

Q.  That  was  not  a  sale  outright,  as  has  now  been  brought  out  of 
the  stumpage   on  the  White   Earth  Reservation,   was  it!— A-  It 

as  not. 
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Q.  It  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  naming  of  prices A.  To  be 

paid. 

Q.  To  be  paid.  Prices  to  be  paid  to  the  Indians,  or  for  their 
benefit,  on  sales  to  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  persons  to  whom  that  contract — if  you  are  pleased  to 
call  it  that — was  to  be  awarded  were  given  a  complete  and  absolute 
monopoly  upon  the  pine  on  that  reservation? — ^A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  So  that  any  element  that  might  develop  later  on  would  be 
handled  by  that  company  entirely  without  any  interference,  opposi- 
tion, or  competition  from  outside  ? — A.  Exactly. 

Examined  by  Mr.  O'Brien  : 

Q.  Upon  what  information  do  you  base  your  knowledge  as  to 
prices  that  were  paid  by  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  for  timber 
on  the  White  Earth  Eeservation? — A.  I  have  no  idea  of  the  prices 
they  paid.  I  didn't  mean  to  testify  that  I  knew  the  prices  they  paid, 
because  I  don't  know  them. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  the  prices  paid  by  the  x Nichols-Chisolm  Lum- 
ber Co.  were  better  than  the  prices  that  would  have  been  paid  if 
your  options  had  become  eflFective? — A.  I  didn't  mean  to  so  testify. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  money  paid  by  the  Nichols- 
Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  for  this  timber  actually  went  to  the  Indians 
who  owned  the  timber? — A.  T  know  nothing  whatever  about  their 
matters. 

Mr.  GrRAHAM.  Mr.  O'Brien,  will  you  explain  the  thought  in  your 
mind?  Do  you  refer  to  that,  or  do  you  intend  to  cover  by  your 
last  question,  for  instance,  the  money  paid  to  Davies  and  such  as  that? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  mean  the  money  paid  to  agents  of  the  Nichols- 
Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  for  delivery  to  the  Indians,  which  we  expect 
to  prove  the  Indians  never  received — middle-man  money.  By  the 
time  the  money  reached  the  Indian  it  was  a  rather  surrowful  pit- 
tance. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  that  to  be  attributed  to  the  company  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  No;  but  it  is  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
whether  or  not  this  proposition  which  finally  became  effective — that 
is,  the  purchase  of  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Liunber  Co. — was  better  for 
the  Indians  than  the  proposition  which  Mr.  Winton  made. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  can  state  right  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  relative  to  the 
matter  that  was  brought  out  the  other  day  when  I  requested  that  one 
of  the  witnesses  who  was  called  be  excused  for  the  time  being  and 
the  records  of  the  company  produced,  that  when  they  have  produced 
checks  and  vouchers  jfiere  before  the  committee  showing  the  pay- 
ments to  the  Indians  and  the  payment  of  commissions  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.,  when  these  are  placed 
before  the  committee  the  suggestion  that  my  brother  makes  will  be 
entirely  refuted. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Powell,  I  don't  want  you  to  understand  that  the 
last  question  I  asked  the  witness  was  intended  to  elicit  any  infor- 
mation to  the  effect  that  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  itself  had 
been  guilty  of  swindling  the  Indians. 

Mr.  PowEix.  Any  suggestion  of  that  kind  gets  a  rise  out  of  me 
right  away. 
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Mr.  WiNTON.  My  opinion  is  that  this  hearing  kind  of  centers 
around  in  a  circle  in  which  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  has 
been  ^ettin^  the  beet  of  the  Indians  up  there.  I  don't  know  that  the 
Kichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  has  done  any  differently  from  any  other 
men  in  their  treatment  of  this  matter.  I  believe  their  have  made 
some  good  contracts  with  the  Indians  up  there,  but  they  have  not 
made  any  better  than  I  would  have  made,  or  better  than  any  other 
lumberman  in  Minneapolis  would  have  made  if  he  had  had  the  same 
chance,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  That  is,  the  lumberman  goes  after  the  timber  wher- 
ever he  sees  it. 

Mr.  WiNTON.  Yes ;  and  he  makes  the  best  deal  he  can. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  And  the  best  deal  he  can  within  his  own  conscience- 
such  as  his  conscience  may  be  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Powell.  If  it  should  appear  that  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber 
Co.,  or  Mr.  Nichols,  representing  that  company,  had  dealt  with  the 
Indian  as  fairly  as  he  would  have  dealt  with  a  white  man  under 
similar  circumstances,  you  would  say  that  he  was  following  the  usual 
custom  of  lumbermen  ? 

A.  I  would  say  that  if  the  Government  does  not  put  restrictions 
over  their  wards  in  the  sale  of  their  property  that  they  really  ought 
not  to  blame  the  lumbermen  for  making  as  good  a  trade  as  can  be 
made  with  those  people. 

Mr.  Graham.  T  think  it  hardly  necessary  to  sav  to  vou,  gentlemen, 
that  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  or  the  Wild  Rice  Lumber 
Co.,  or  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser's  company,  or  any  of  the  other  companies 
mentioned,  are  merely  incident  to  the  investigation  so  far  as  the 
committee  are  concerned.  We  are  not  tiring  them.  We  are  trying 
to  ascertain  how  the  Government,  throuffn  the  Indian  Office,  permits 
the  business  of  its  wards  to  be  transacted. 

Mr.  WiNTON.  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  that  shown,  because  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  done  in  a  businesslike  manner. 

Mr.  Graham.  So  that  all  their  connection  with  the  case  is  a  mere 
incident  which  we  have  to  go  into,  and  go  into  it  only  because  we 
have  to  in  order  to  find  out  how  the  business  was  done. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Winton.  1  imderstand  you 
wish  to  go  away,  and  I  don't  know  of  anything  to  detain  you  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned. 

Gus  H.  Beaulieu  was  here  sworn  as  a  witness.  After  testifying 
for  a  few  minutes,  he  was,  by  agreement  of  all  concerned,  with- 
drawn and  his  testimony  ordered  stricken  from  the  records,  this 
*being^  deemed  a  matter  of  expediency  for  all  interested  parties,  and 
Mr.  Beaulieu  consenting  thereto. 

George  Walters  recalled. 

Miss  Margaret  Warren  was  at  this  time  sworn  as  interpreter,  to 
interpret  for  this  witness  or  for  anv  others  as  she  mi^t  oe  called 
upon  to  do  during  the  course  of  the  nearings. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch: 

Q.  Mr.  Walters,  have  you  now  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with 
Mr.  Wright  and  refresh  your  recollections  with  reference  to  the 
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occurrences  at  the  so-'Called  council  of  Maj.  McLaughlin? — A.  No; 
I  have  not  talked  with  Mr.  Wright.  I  only  heard  about  the  council 
with  Maj.  McLaughlin  in  the  courtroom,  and  I  heard  only  part  of 
that,  but  not  all  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  now  recollect  any  request  being  made  by  Maj. 
McLaughlin  for  further  time  to  send  out  and  get  the  voters — the 
warriors — in  ? 

Miss  Warren.  You  will  have  to  ask  him  very  simple  questions  and 
short  ones,  because  when  I  elaborate  on  them  he  forgets  what  I  want 
to  find  out. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  now  anything  about  asking  for  further  time  be- 
fore the  vote? 

Miss  Warren.  You  see,  I  have  to  tell  him  just  when  this  occurred. 
He  does  not  carry  this  on  from  sentence  to  sentence.  He  wants  to 
ask  you  when  this  occurred. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  At  the  council,  during  the  council  with  Maj. 
McLaughlin. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Let  me  explain. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No;  I  wont;  I  don't  want  to  if  I  can  help  it;  I  will 
try  to  make  it  plain. 

Mr.  Graham.  Nevertheless,  if  there  is  anything  that  is  incorrect, 
we  want  to  know  it. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  He  says  ''  I  don't  understand." 

Mr.  Graham.  Miss  Warren,  I  think,  will  get  it  right.  I  have  the 
utmost  confidence  in  her. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  that  is  true ;  but  the  interpreter  can  not  make 
it  plain.    He  said  to  her,  "  I  don't  understand  you." 

Miss  Warren.  He  said,  "I  don't  understand  you.  What  do  you 
mean  by  those  votes  and  at  what  time,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  proceed.  Now,  judge,  please  make  your  ques- 
tions snappy  and  pointed  and  don't  repeat  them. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  would  like  the  chairman  to  do  the  snapping. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  don't  know  what  you  want  or  I  would  try. 

Q.  At  what  time,  you  ask.  Now,  I  say,  did  anybody  ask  Maj. 
McLaughlin  for  more  time  before  the  vote  was  taken  at  the  council  ? 

Miss  Warken.  He  says  Maj.  McLaughlin  said  that  now  we  will 
vote,  and  Pin-de-ge-shig,  who  is  now  dead,  asked  for  four  days'  time 
so  they  could  ffet  the  rest  of  their  people  there. 

Q.  What  did  Maj.  McLaugrhlin  say  back  or  reply? 

Miss  Warren.  He  said  "  No." 

Q.  What  then  happened  ?  Did  the  full  bloods  go  out  or  did  they 
stay? — A.  We  Indians  left  the  room.  Ne-sho-gay,  or  Mr.  Wright, 
accompanying  us.    Some  few  stayed  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  those  who  stayed  ? — A.  No. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu: 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  petition  that  was  sent  to  Wash- 
ington through  Charles  Wright? 

Miss  Warren.  He  asks  if  Mr.  Wright  was  alone  on  that  trip. 

Q.  I  don't  know.  I  couldn't  say. — X.  All  I  know  is  that  Mr. 
Wright  made  the  trip  alone. 

Q.  You  didn't  finish  the  answer. 

Miss  Warben.  Oh,  I  have  forgotten. 
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Mr.  Beaulieu  speaks  in  Chippewa  to  the  witness. 

Miss  Warrex.  When  he  took  this  paper? 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  have  him  this  paper? — ^A.  We  gave  it  to  him. 

Q.  Who  handed  it  to  him? — A.  I  don't  know  who  handed  the 
paper  to  him.    There  were  a  great  many  of  us  at  the  council. 

Q.  Did  the  paper  contain  just  nam^,  or  was  there  a  petition  at- 
tached to  the  paper  when  they  handed  it  to  him  ? 

Miss  Warren.  You  say  "  petition,"  Mr.  Beaulieu. 

Mr.  Beaulieu  speaks  to  witness  in  Chippewa. 

A.  (Through  interpreter.)  The  paper  was  against  standing  allot- 
ments.   There  was  about  317  names  attached,  or  about  that. 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  petition  asked  for? 

A.  Yes;  that  is  all  that  the  paper  contained,  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Beaulieu  (producing  paper).  May  I  read  the  petition  to  him 
and  explain 

Mr.  (traiiam.  The  whole  of  it? 

Mr.  George.  What  it  the  purpose? 

Mr.  Bealieu.  It  is  a  short  petition — so  that  he  will  understand  it 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  mean  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  it? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  Isn't  there  any  other  way  you  can  think  of? 

Q.  Was  the  petition  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  reallotment? 

A.  Yes ;  we  didn't  like  the  way  the  allotments  stood. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  they  signed  that  petition? 

A.  I  was  there  when  the  paper  was  signed. 

Miss  Warren.  He  indicates  for  his  own  vote. 

Q.  Where  was  the  paper  signed? 

A.  We  signed  that  paper  at  Ain-deence's  house. 

Q.  Where  is  Ain-deence's  house  located? 

A.  At  the  Gull  Lake  settlement. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  the  agency? 

A.  About  10  miles  or  more. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  seeing  Charley  Thompson  there? 

A.  I  don't  know  who  Charley  Thompson  is  unless  he  has  an  In- 
dian name.    Has  he  not  an  Indian  name? 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  Fairbanks? 

A.  Yes;  I  know  the  Fairbanks. 

Q.  Was  he  there? 

A.  I  didn't  see  him  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Frank  Porter,  if  you  know  him  ? 

A.  Yes;  I  know  Frank  Porter.  He  was  here  with  me  the  othtf 
day. 

Q.  Was  he  there  when  they  signed  this  petition  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  who  was  present  when  this  paper  was  signed 
It  was  carried  around  from  place  to  place  for  signatures. 

Q.  Different  villages? 

Miss  Warren.  From  place  to  place. 

Q.  Different  villages? 

A.  Yes :  the  men  who  took  this  petition  to  be  signed  went  from 
place  to  place  telling  the  contents  of  the  petition. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Theodore  Beaulieu—    Coffee,*'  we  call  him? 

A.  Yes;  if  he  is  your  younger  brother,  I  know  him. 
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Q.  Did  he  sign  the  petition  ? — A.  I  didn't  see  everyone  who  signed 
the  paper. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  how  many  of  these  persons  whose  names  ap- 
pear on  this  petition  are  mixed  bloods? — A.  I  didn't  see  everyone 
who  signed  this  paper.  The  ones  who  signed  the  paper  were  in  op- 
position to  the  allotments. 

Q,  Well,  don't  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  more  than  half 
of  these  names  wmch  appear  on  this  petition  are  the  names  of  mixed 
bloods  ? — A.  I  suppose  that  they  don  t  like  the  standing  of  the  allot- 
ments is  why  they  also  signed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Coffee  Beaulieu  was  opposed  to  the  allot- 
ments the  way  they  were  made  ? — A.  I  suppose  that  is  why  his  name 
is  on  the  paper,  if  it  is  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  position  Coffee  Beaulieu  took  at  the  Mc- 
Laughlin coimcil  ? — A.  I  don't  know  his  standing  at  that  council. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  a  charge  made  at  one  time  that  a  whole  lot  of 
these  names  on  what  is  known  as  the  "Wright  petition"  were  for- 
geries ? — A.  I  suppose  that  the  people  signed,  because  the  names  are 
uiere. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  think  he  understands  that  question?  Is 
there  any  word,  Margaret,  corresponding  with  f  orgery  m  the  Indian 
language? 

Miss  Warren.  That  has  to  be  described  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  describe  it  so  it  would  mean  the  commission  of  a  crime  ? 

Miss  Warren.  No  :  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Graham.  Falsely  writing  another  man's  name  to  the  paper. 

The  interpreter  again  puts  the  question  to  the  witness. 

Miss  Warren.  He  said  he  didn't  know  of  anyone  signing — pur- 
porting to  have  signed  that  paper.  If  their  names  are  there  I  sup- 
pose they  have  signed. 

Q.  I  asked  if  he  ever  heard  that  an  accusation  had  been  made  that 
the  Wright  petition  was  a  forgery. 

Miss  Warren.  He  says  he  never  heard  of  it,  but  they  believed  the 
contents  of  that  paper  was  opposing  the  allotments,  and  therefore 
they  signed  it  I  suppose  Gus  Beaulieu  didn't  like  this  paper  and 
that  is  why  his  name  doesn't  appear. 

Q.  No  question  about  that.  I  have  some  questions  that  will  take 
a  little  time,  but  these  are  questions  that  I  would  like  to  have  asked 
by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  want  me  to  ask  questions  of  this  witness? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes.  sir;  please. 

The  following  questions  were  read  by  the  chairman  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Beaulieu : 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  the  Chippewa  fund  has  been  spent 
each  year  for  the  last  20  years? — A.  I  have  not  counted  the  money 
and  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  $150,000  being  spent  out  of  the  Chippewa  fund 
every  year? — A.  Yes — I  don't  know  that  that  amount  is  being  spent 
every  Vear. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  sum  of  monej  that  is  spent  every  year? — 
A.  No ;  I  don't  know  how  much  money  is  spent  every  year. 

Q.  Have  the  Chippewa  funds  been  expended  carelessly  or  care- 
fully? 
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'    Miss  Warren.  I  don't  believe  I  can  interpret  that. 
Mr.  Graham.  Interpret  that,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Beaulien  confers  with  witness  and  interpreter. 

Q.  Doyou  understand? 

Miss  Warren.  No  ;  I  can  not  tell. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  He  says  if  the  Indian  funds  are  gathered,  settled- 
he  said  if  they  are  going  to  settle  the  Chippewa  matters,  there  is  t 
good  way  in  which  to  use  them. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  understand  that,  Miss  Warren  ? 

Miss  Warren.  I  don't  know  what  he  implies.  I  would  have  to 
quote  that  to  convey  his  meaning. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  is  not  responsive  to  the  question  asked,  however. 
We  will  start  again. 

Mr.  Graham  resumed  the  questioning  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Beaulieu. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  of  the  way  the  Chippewa  funds  have  been 
spent  by  tne  Government? — A.  Yes;  if  it  is  tor  the  use  of  the  Indian 
and  the  money  is  spent  in  that  way. 

Q.  Do  vou  think  it  was  spent  ft)r  the  good  of  the  Indian  ? — ^A.  I 
suppose  tnat  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  in  this  way,  in  trying  to 
settle  the  matters  now. 

Miss  Warren.  He  means  the  investigation. 

Q.  But  before  this  investigation  began,  do  you  think  the  money 
spent  out  of  the  Indian  funds  was  well  spent? 

Mr.  Beaulieu  interprets  to  the  witness. 

A.  I  don't  know  anjrthing  about  that 

Q.  Have  the  Indians  found  fault  with  the  way  the  money  has  been 
spent  out  of  their  funds  for  a  number  of  years"? — ^A.  At  what  time; 
now  or  in  the  past? 

Q.  For  the  past  15  or  20  years. — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Are  there  any  Government  Indian  farmers  on  the  White  Earth 
Reservation? — A.  There  used  to  be  before  this  time. 

Q.  Are  there  any  now  ? — A.  I  don't  know  if  there  are  any  at  this 
time. 

Q.  Did  they  go  among  the  farmers  and  teach  them  how  to  farm 
when  they  were  there  ? — A.  Yes ;  years  ago  that  was  done. 

Q.  How  many  years  ago? — A.  When  we  first  removed  to  the 
White  Earth  Reservation  me  farmers  used  to  do  that. 

Q.  Are  there  any  field  matrons  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation?— 
A.  No ;  I  never  see  any  field  matrons. 

Q.  Do  any  women  go  about  to  the  Indian  homes  teaching  the 
Indian  women  how  to  Keep  house? 

Miss  Warren.  He  answered  that  in  his  question  before.  He  said, 
'*!  don't  know  of  any  women  going  to  the  house  to  teach  Indian 
women  to  be  neat  in  their  work." 

Q.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  at  the  agency  office  at  White 
Earth  ? — A.  I  am  quite  sure  of  five  being  employed. 

Q.  Are  any  of  them  Indians? — A.  One  is. 

Q.  Did  Agent  Michelet  have  any  Indians  employed  in  his  agencr 
office  when  he  was  agent? — A.  I  used  to  see  one  there  that  was  callecl 
Dan.    Dan  Morrison  was  his  name. 
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Q.  Did  Michelct  employ  more  than  one  Indian  there? — A.  That  is 
the  only  one  that  I  know.     I  didn't  go  to  the  office  very  much. 

Q.  Do  you  think  members  of  the  tribe  should  have  preference  in 
Government  emplovment  at  the  agency  when  the  wages  are  taken  out 
of  the  tribal  funds ^ — A.  If  the  person  is  of  a  choice,  why,  it  is  agree- 
able to  me. 

Q.  How  many  reservation  boarding  schools  are  there? — A.  At 
White  Earth  there  are  two. 

Q.  Are  there  any  others  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  than  those 
at  White  Earth? — ^A.  There  is  one  at  Pine  Point. 

Q.  How  many  teachers  are  einployed  in  all  those  schools? — A.  I 
don't  know  how  many  there  ai'e ;  1  never  visited  the  schools. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  Indians  there  are  employed  as  teach- 
ers?— A.  I  don't  know  that,  either. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  Indians  are  employed  at  the  schools, 
whether  as  teachers  or  otherwise  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  Indians  on  the  reservation  who 
are  fit  to  fill  those  places? — A.  No;  I  don't. 

Q.  Is  there  a  sawmill  on  the  reservation? — A.  Yes;  there  is  one. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  time  any  lumber  was  sawed  in  that  mill? — 
A.  I  don't  know  when  thej  saw^  there  last. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  time  you  knew  of  any  being  sawed  there? — 
A.  I  don't  know  when  they  sawed  there  last. 

Q.  Is  there  anyone  employed  there  now? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  tribal  funds  now  in  the  United  States  Treasury 
belonging  to  the  Chippewas  should  be  divided  among  them  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  funds  remain  in  the 
Treasury  and  use  them  up  to  pay  the  Indians  to  do  their  own  work? — 
A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinon  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  Chip- 
pewa funds  in  the  United  States  Treasury? — A.  At  this  time  I  would 
not  know  what  should  be  done  with  that  money. 

Q.  Did  vou  receive  a  pine  allotment  under  the  Steenerson  Act? — 
A.  Yes.     * 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  with  it? — A.  Yes;  I  am  glad  that  I  got  this 
last  selection  of  land. 

Q.  How  many  acres  did  you  get? — A.  Eighty  acres  at  the  last 
allotment. 

Q.  Did  you  sell  the  pine  timber  on  it  ? — A.  Yes;  I  sold  it. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get  for  it?— A.  $14,000. 

Q.  Has  a  suit  been  brought  in  your  name  to  recover  this  pine  allot- 
ment back? — A.  I  don't  know  if  it  is  in  suit. 

Q.  Did  you  consent  to  that  suit  being  brought? — A.  I  was  inter- 
viewed about  this,  and  it  was  taken  in  and  suit  Drought  on  it. 

Q.  Did  you  offer  to  pay  back  the  money  that  was  paid  to  you  for 
it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn  t  think  anything  about  that 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  sell  it? — A.  The  lumberman  at  Frazee. 

Q.  What  is  his  name? — A.  I  don't  know  directly  what  his  name  is. 

Q.  Did  he  pay  the  whole  purchase  price  in  cash? — A.  Yes;  he 
paid  me  $14,000. 

Q.  What  have  you  done  with  the  money? — A.  1  used  it  in  many 
different  ways. 

Q.  'What  was  the  largest  purchase  you  made  with  that  money? — 
A.  I  built  a  livery  stable  in  connection  with  my  brother-in-law. 
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Q.  Where? A.  At  O^ma. 

Q.  What  did  it  cost  ?— A.  On  my  part  I  paid  $2,000. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  any  land  with  tnat  money? — A.  I  bought  two 
lots. 

Miss  Warren.  I  think  he  doesn't  understand. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  That  is  right.    He  got  it. 

Q.  How  much  land  do  you  own? — ^A.  Two  80's. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Two  IGO-acre  tracts? 

Miss  Warren.  Three  160-acre  tracts. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  pine  timber  you  had  on  your  allot- 
ment?— A.  No;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Wlio  fixed  the  price  at  $14,000? — A.  I  suppose  the  buyer  did. 

Q.  Did  you  fix  any  price  on  it? — A.  I  dicfii't  say  anjrthing,  but 
accepted  the  price  he  offered. 

Q.  If  they  had  offered  you  less,  would  you  have  accepted  it?— 
A.  Yes ;  I  didn't  see  the  pine,  and  probably  would  have  taken  less  if 
offered. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  sell  it  to? — A/  The  lumberman  at  Frazee. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Nichols? 

The  Witness.  Nichols. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  any  of  the  tracts  of  land  that  you  told  us  of  with 
the  monev  that  you  got  for  your  pine  timber? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much?— A.  $800. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  buy  these  two  tracts? — A.  I  bought  land 
from  Shay-now-we-gwon-abe,  who  is  now  dead.  He  released  t 
mortgage  on  my  father's  land. 

Q,  Did  you  get  fee-simple  patents  for  the  tracts  you  bought?— 
A.  No;  not  any;  nor  the  trust  patents. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  from  mixed  bloods  or  full  bloods? — A.  I  bought 
from  an  Indian. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  a  full-blood  Indian? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  any  suit  been  commenced  against  you  on  accoimt  of 
that? — A.  I  don't  believe  it  is  known  I  bought  this  land. 

Q.  I  will  repeat  the  question.  Has  any  lawsuit  been  commenced 
against  you  for  buying  the  lands  from  the  full-blood  Indians?— 
A.  No. 

Q.  When  you  sold  that  pine  timber,  didn't  you  do  so  on  the  theory 
that  you  were  a  mixed  blood? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  always  worn  your  hair  long,  as  it  is  now  ? — A.  No; 
not  all  the  time. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  have  you  worn  it  long? — A.  About  10  years. 

Q.  When  you  are  at  White  Earth  do  you  dress  the  way  you  are 
dressed  now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  AVhen  an  Indian  council  is  held,  does  one  of  the  chiefs  preside 
at  the  council  because  he  is  a  chief,  or  do  they  choose  some  one  else  as 
a  chairman? — A.  Some  one  else  is  selected. 

Q.  Do  the  Chippewas  have  drums  at  their  council? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  have  drums  at  the  council  meeting? — A.  No;  I 
don't  laiow  if  thev  ever  have  any  then. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  which  schools  are  better  for  the  Indian 
children,  the  reservation  schools  or  the  nonreservation  schools?— 
A.  I  am  in  favor  of  both. 
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Mr.  Gbaham.  The  next  question  is  hardly  worth  asking,  as  his 
knowledge  is  so  slight,  but  I  will  read  it : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  Indians  who  are  teachers  or  who  hold  good 
positions  who  were  educated  entirely  in  reservation  schools,  except- 
ing the  Catholic  schools? 

Miss  Warren.  I  have  lost  the  question.    Please  repeat  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  it  seems  to  me,  as  he  has  already  testi- 
fied that  he  does  not  know  any  of  the  teachers,  it  is  hardly  worth 
pressing  the  question. 

Mr.  Beaumeu.  Well,  only  Mr.  Porter  said  the  other  day  that  reser- 
vation schools  were  better  than  nonreservation,  and  I  want  to  bring 
out  from  the  Indian  that  the  nonreservation  schools  are  a  great  deal 
better. 

Mr.  Graham.  But  you  could  hardly  show  that  by  this  witness. 
He  does  not  know,  and  we  know  he  does  not  know. 

Mr.  Beaumeu.  No  ;  I  didn't  know  but  he  might. 

Q.  Do  you  think  some  of  the  Chippewa  funds  should  be  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  sending  some  boys  on  to  college  somewhere  and  giving 
them  a  fine  education? — A.  Yes;  I  would  te  in  favor  of  that;  that 
is,  for  anyone  seeking  a  higher  education. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  difference  in  thc^  competency  of  an  Indian 
who  is  under  40  years  of  a^e  and  one  who  is  over  40  years  of  age? 

Miss  Warren.  I  don't  think  I  can  ask  him  that. 

Mr.  BEAULiEn.  I  may  explain  this :  That  all  Indians  from  21  to  40 
years  of  age  are  able  to  work,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
personally  to  turn  them  loose  and  make  them  work. 

Q.  Do  you  think  every  Indian  who  is  young  and  strong  and  able 
to  work  ought  to  be  made  to  work? — A.  Yes;  an  Indian  that  can 
work  ought  to  work. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  such  Indians  ought  to  be  given  their  allot- 
ments in  fee,  and  if  they  want  to  spend  tnem,  let  them  do  it? — A.  I 
don't  believe  they  ought  to  be  given  fee-simple  patents  for  their  land. 

Q.  How  will  you  make  them  work  as  long  as  they  have  property  to 
fall  back  on? — A.  They  would  work  if  they  had  implements  to  work 
with. 

Q.  Do  you  think  younff,  strong  Indians  ought  to  go  out  to  work 
for  white  farmers  by  the  month? — A.  They  ought  to  work  for 
themselves. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  young  Indians  ought  to  stay  on  the  reserva- 
tion, or  do  you  think  they  ought  to  go  off  the  reservation  among  the 
white  people? — A.  He  ought  to  stay  on  the  reservation. 

Q.  Would  you  like  better  to  see  the  Indians  marry  among  them- 
selves and  remain  Indians  always,  or  would  you  rather  see  them  in- 
termarry with  the  whites? — A.  I  am  not  thinking  anything  about 
the  marriage  question. 

Q.  But  can't  you  think  about  it  so  as  to  answer  my  question  ? — ^A. 
Well,  whoever  loves  one  another  ought  to  marry. 

Q.  No  matter  what  the  colors  are  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  race  pride  which  makes  you  prefer  to  see  your 
own  race  maintained  in  its  purity? — A.  Yes;  I  am  proud  of  the 
Indian  customs,  and  they  ought  to  be  followed  by  the  Indian. 
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Q.  Do  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  support  themselyes  (— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  If  any  class  is  helped  there,  such  as  old  people,  about  how  many 
are  there  who  are  helped  ? — ^A.  There  is  a  home  for  indigent  Tndiaaa 

Q.  Are  there  many  recent  removals  to  the  reservaticm? 

Miss  Wahren.  He  doesn't  understand  the  question. 

A.  I  don't  know ;  if  you  mean  anyone  in  particular,  unless  it  is 
the  Mille  Lacs. 

Q.  How  many  Mille  Lacs  have  been  moved  to  the  White  Earth 
Beservation  of  late  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  how  many  Mille  Lac  familieB 
are  removed  there  recently. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  meant  by  a  county  poorhousef — A.  I 
don't  know  what  you  mean  by  the  wora  "  county.'' 

Q.  Don't  you  Know  of  Mahonmen  County  and  Becker  County  I— 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  meant  bv  a  poorhouse  ? — A.  Yes.  It  is 
a  place  where  they  keep  the  old  people  at  home. 

Q.  Old  people  who  are  alsopoor  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  TViiite  Earth  Indians  who  are  kept  in 
poorhouses? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where?— A.  They  are  at  the  old  folks'  home  at  White  Earttu 

Q.  How  many? — A.  I  have  seen  them  lately,  but  didn't  count 
them. 

Q.  Are  there  many,  or  only  a  few  ? — A.  There  are  quite  a  niunber 
of  them. 

Q.  Men  or  women,  or  both  ? — A.  Three  men  are  there. 

Q.  Why  are  they  so  poor  they  have  to  go  to  that  place  to  live?— 
A.  Because  they  are  blind  and  can  not  do  anything  for  themselvea 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  their  allotments? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  all  your  questions,  Mr.  Beaulieu.  Are  there 
any  other  questions  to  ask  ox  Mr.  Walters?  That  is  all,  Mr.  Walters. 
Judge  Burch,  have  you  something  else  now  ? 

Mr.  Burgh.  We  have  plenty  of  witnesses. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  we  had  better  make  progress. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  remind  the  committid 
that  two  or  three  days  slso  Mr.  Linnen  made  some  charges  agamst 
Ben  Fairbanks  and  myself.  He  said  he  could  show  by  affidavits— 
that  is,  he  had  affidavits  which  would  sustain  those  charges,  and  ht 
promised  to  produce  those  affidavits  so  as  to  give  us  a  chance  to  re- 
fute them  if  we  could  do  so.  For  that  reason  I  would  like  to  have 
him  produce  them  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  we  may  take  steps  to 
get  witnesses  to  refute  the  statements  that  have  been  made  in  those 
affidavits  as  he  has  stated. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  a  reasonable  request. 

Mr.  Burch.  We  will  comply  with  his  request.  Mr.  Linnen,  please 
take  the  stand. 

Mr.  BeaulieI'.  Also.  I  want  to  state  that  he  made  a  statemi^ 
that  T  had  made  affidavits  that  certain  full  bloods  were  mixed  bloods, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  those  affidavits  produced. 

Mr.  Burch.  We  had  not  expected  to  take  that  course,  but  we  will 
comply  with  the  chairman's  request  on  the  spot.  We  would  also  be 
^lad,  if  this  tedious  examination  such  as  we  have  had  part  of  the 
time  is  to  be  continued,  if  we  could  have  an  evening  session;  because 
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I  don't  see  how  we  can  possibly  get  through  within  any  reasonable 
length  of  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  do  have  that  class  of  questions 
put  to  people  who  don't  know  anything  about  it.  I  don't  want  to 
complain,  but  only  to  announce  my  willingness  to  work  overtime. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  Chair  feels  we  should  take  you  at  your  word, 
Judge  Burch,  but  we  much  regret  to  say  that  we  have  miade  an  en-, 
ofagement  which  will  prevent  our  coming  back  this  evening.  How- 
ever, we  will  remember  your  offer. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  want  to  say  that  these  questions  that  have  been 
suggested  bjr  me  are  not  mere  idle  questions,  and  we  expect  to  prove 
how  the  Chippewa  money  has  been  expended.  In  fact,  that  is  one 
of  the  principal  things  we  will  try  to  show. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  the  delay  was  not  in  the  questions 
themselves;  it  is  in  fact  a  saving  of  time  to  suggest  them  in  writing 
as  you  have  done,  because  one  is  always  briefer  when  he  writes  than 
when  he  talks.  It  was  in  the  witness  that  the  delay  occurred,  rather 
than  in  your  questions,  and  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  it.  We  have 
simply  got  to  put  up  with  it  and  pretend  that  we  like  it. 

E.  B.  LiNKEN,  recalled. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch  : 

Q«  Go  right  ahead,  Mr.  Linnen.  You  have  heard  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Beaulieu  and  vou  know  what  he  wants.  First,  the  affidavits 
that  relate  to  him  and  your  general  statement  the  other  day  respect- 
ing Beaulieu  and  Fairbanks.— A.  In  my  report  on  timber  lands  I 
made  reference  to  four  affidavits,  No.  62,  No.  227,  No.  237,  and  No. 
312.    I  have  those  affidavits  here  and  will  be  very  glad  to  read  them. 

Mr.  Lfinnen  then  read  the  affidavits  mentioned  as  follows : 

Affidavit  No.  62.— Be-daw-see-gny,  date<l  August  23,  1909. 

Thait  he  is  a  full-blooded  IiuUnu  of  the  Otter  Tail  Pillager  Bands  of  Chippewa 
Indians  belonging  to  and  residing  ui>on  the  White  Earth  Henervation  in  Minne- 
sota, and  that  his  ftither's  name  was  Ah-j^ah-be-dway-we-dunjj.  and  his  mother's 
name  was  Kee-che^uay. 

Affidavit  No,  ffi?.— Be-shaw-see-gay,  dated  August  23,  1912. 

One  year  ago  I  took  the  trust  patent  of  my  addltitmal  allotment  No.  1074  for 
X.  i  NE.  i  section  14-142^7  to  Gus  Beaulleu's  office  nt  White  Earth.  Bob 
Beaulieu  had  been  to  sec*  me.  The  allotment  was  valuable  pine  timber.  Gus 
said  the  timber  was  worth  $2,200.  I  asked  if  he  thought  that  was  all  it  was 
worth,  and  he  said  "  yes."  I  sold  it  for  $2,200.  I  gave  my  trust  patent  to  Gus. 
He  asked  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood.    Gus  had  me  sign  pai>ers. 

Early  In  December,  1908,  I  went  to  WTiite  Earth  again  and  saw  Gus  BejuiMeu 
in  his  office.  I  took  the  trust  i)atent.  No.  2291,  for  lot  2,  section  28,  and  lt5l  2  and 
SW.  NW.  section  33-14.'V-4()  of  my  deceased  child.  Me-zha-ke-be-nalnce,  aged  2 
years.  It  was  hardwood  timber,  also  some  spruce,  and  the  trust  patent  of  my 
wife,  De-be-sko-ya-she-quay,  her  additional  allotment  No.  1676,  for  S.  J  SB.  J 
section  10-144-40.  Mr.  Beaulieu  procured  for  me  a  fee-simple  patent  at  the  time 
I  sold  my  timber  and  land  referred  to  above.  He  said  he  would  procure  a  fee- 
simple  patent  for  my  wife's  allotment  and  deceased  child's,  but  that  It  would 
take  some  time. 

I  handed  the  two  tnist  patents  to  (»ns,  and  he  askcnl  mo  what  price  I  wanted 
for  them.  I  told  him  I  would  take  $900  each  for  the  two  eighties.  I  have  not 
seen  Mr.  Beaulieu  since  I  talketl  over  the  matter  with  him.  My  wife  was 
present  and  signed  papers. 

Affidavit  No,  62, — I>e-be-sko-ya-she-quay,  dated  August  25,  11)01). 

I  am  the  wife  of  Be-daw-se-gay,  and  I  was  present  at  Gus  Benulleu's  oftlce 
when  my  husband,  said  Be-daw-se-way,  sold  his  plno  to  Beaulieu  f(»r  $2,200,  as 
referred  to  in  the  affidavit  No.  62  of  my  husband,  said  Be-daw-se-gay.  I  was 
also  present  when  Beaulieu  stattnl  thnt  he  would  procure  a  fce-slniple  patent 
for  myself. 
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I  have  had  read  and  explained  to  me  the  affidavit  of  my  haaband,  said  Be- 
<law-se-gay,  and  being  present  at  the  time  both  transactions  mentioned  in  said 
affidavit  occurred  I  Imow  that  the  statements  made  in  said  affidavit  are  true  and 
correct. 

Affidavit  No.  62.— Be-daw-se-gay,  dated  August  25,  1909. 

Al>out  four  years  ago  I  told  T.  B.  Beaulieu  to  select  a  good  pine  claim  for 
ma  He  did  so,  and  I  filed  on  a  good  pine  claim.  I  did  this  wh«Q  Beaulieu  took 
me  into  the  oflice  and  showed  me  what  I  was  to  get.  The  agent  told  me  the 
claim  vras  worth  $7,000. 

A  year  afterwards  I  met  Mr.  Beaulieu,  and  he  said  that  someone  elfie  was 
given  my  pine  allotment.  I  asked  him  how  that  could  be.  He  said  someooe 
else  had  filed  on  it  and  had  taken  it  away.  I  asked  who  did  that,  and  he  said 
Julius  Brown  took  my  allotment  after  I  had  filed  on  it. 

When  I  drew  $200  of  the  money  due  me  for  my  timber  in  the  White  Earth 
Bank,  Gus  Beaulieu  had  two  men  there  making  out  papers.  As  I  walked  oot 
Beaulieu  said  to  sign  these  papers.  I  did  so.  Then  Gua  said,  "Ton  hare 
signed  papers  that  you  are  a  mixed  blood.** 

Affidavit  No.  227.— Mah-dash,  dated  September  8,  1909. 

I  sold  my  additional  allotment  No.  547  for  N.  i  SE.  i  section  11-142-37 
and  lot  8  of  section  7-142-40.  which  was  pine  timber,  to  the  Nicholaj^Chls- 
holm  Lumber  Co.,  of  Frazee,  Minn.  Ben  Fairbanks  made  the  deal  for  them 
with  me.  Mr.  John  Lynch  first  tried  to  buy,  but  Gus  Beaulieu  would  not  give 
up  my  trust  patent,  which  he  had.  Then  Gus  Beaulieu  and  Ben  FairlMinks 
bought  this  pine  land  from  me.  They  gave  me  $1,000  cash.  Gus  Beauleiu  paid 
it.  Gus  Beaulieu  and  Ben  Fairbanks  got  Gah-gah-sin-de-bay  to  make  an  affi- 
davit that  I  was  a  mixeil  blood.  This  was  not  true.  I  told  them  I  was  a  full- 
blood  Indian  and  they  knew  that  it  was  so.  The  papers  that  I  signed  were  not 
read  to  me  and  I  did  not  understand  them. 

Affidavit  No,  237. — Mah-con-dwa-we-ne-ne,  dated  September  2.  1909. 

I  sold  the  pine  on  my  original  allotment  No.  4761  for  S.  i  NE.  I  section 
24-145-40  about  three  years  ago  to  the  Nichols-Chisholm  I^umber  Company, 
of  Frazee,  Minn.  I  received  $G.600  for  the  timber  on  this  land.  My  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  Elmer  An  til,  estimated  this  timber  and  told  me  there  was  one  and 
one-half  million  feet  of  pine  on  this  land.  Gus  Beaulieu  sent  for  me  to  po  to 
White  Karth  to  buy  this  timber.  When  I  got  there  I  went  to  Gus*s  oflSce  and 
found  Mr.  Nichols  and  his  clerk  there.  They  offereil  me  $6,600  for  my  timber 
on  th*s  land,  and  I  sold.  I  signed  paper  In  Gus  Beaulieu^s  otiice.  Gus  I^oaullea 
was  the  Interpreter.  I  was  not  asked  if  1  was  a  mixed  bhxxl.  lama  full  bhKML 
Elmer  Antell  helped  them  get  this  timber  from  me.  He  asked  $S00  fi>r  e!»ti- 
mating  this  timber.    I  gave  him  $300.    I  never  hired  him  at  all. 

T.  B.  Beaulieu  had  me  sign  an  application  for  a  patent  in  fee.  I  received 
same.  The  timber  has  all  been  cut.  Ben  Fairbanks  said  I  was  not  a  mixed 
blood. 

Witness,  Georgia  Lacy. 

AfftfUtvit  No.  312. — Ne-gaw-nah-cum-ig-go-quay,  dated  August  28,  19(»1>. 

I  have  sold  one  allotment — my  original  No.  4946  for  SW.  SE.  and  lot  5  section 
."0-114-;i0— last  summer  to  Gus  Beaulieu  at  his  office  in  White  Fiirth.  I 
had  my  trust  patent  with  me.  I  showed  It  to  him.  He  kept  it.  Ben  FairtKinkf 
came  to  the  office  while  I  was  making  a  deal  with  Gus  Beaulieu.  He  went  away 
to  his  !#ore  and  Beaulieu  gave  me  $25  and  a  note  to  take  over  to  i-'airbank& 
When  Fairbanks  got  through  reading  it  he  gave  me  $25. 

When  I  went  to  Beaulieu's  office  I  told  him  I  wanted  $1,000.  The  cruiaer 
had  told  me  it  was  worth  that  much.  Beaulieu  said  he  would  not  give  $1,000 
He  said  he  would  give  $400.  1  didn*t  know  any  better,  and  I  said  1  would 
take  it.  Since  1  got  the  $50  I  have  only  received  $40  in  cash.  The  last  time  I 
went  to  him  he  would  not  give  me  any  money,  but  gave  me  an  order  <m  Fair- 
banks's  store  for  $10.    I  don't  know  whether  the  timber  has  been  cut  yet. 

I  s;iw  Beaulieu  about  three  weeks  ago  at  White  Earth  and  askeil  him  for 
some  more  nionoy  on  the  price  of  the  land  He  said  he  would  not  give  me  any 
more  money.  It  was  after  the  inv<*stigatlon  had  begun.  He  did  not  like  tbe 
looks  of  it.     lie  gave  nn'  another  order  for  $10  on  Fairbank's  store. 

When  1  sold  the  laud  to  him  he  asked  me  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood,  and  I  toM 
liini  I  was  a  full  Idood  and  that  iu>  would  s<>e  I  was  a  little  white  if  I  was  a 
mixed  blocnl.  He  kept  urging  me  to  say  I  was  u  mixed  blood,  and  at  last  I 
Haid  I  was  a  mixed  blood,  and  I  signed  a  paper  that  I  was  a  mixed  blood. 

Witm»s.<?os:  .1.  Weston  Allen  and  Star  r»ad  Boy  nnd  Warren  K.  Moorehead. 
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Mr.  LiNNEN.  These  are  the  four  affidavits  that  were  referred  to  in 
my  report  relating  to  Mr.  Beaulieu  and  Mr.  Fairbanks.  There  are 
four  in  one,  No.  62,  and  three  others  under  separate  numbers. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Along  the  other  lines — those  are  the  Beaulieu  and 
Fairbanks  affidavits?  While  we  are  at  it,  I  think  if  you  desire  to 
keep  on  a  while  longer,  there  are  three  or  four  other  lines — ^we  can 
work  a  little  longer. 

A.  The  other  affidavits  that  I  referred  to  in  other  parts  of  my  re- 
port I  will  read  as  I  come  to  them. 

Q.  Just  state  the  general  purport  of  each  particular  line  that  you 
desire  to  read  to  the  committee? — ^A.  In  the  report  touching  the 
whisky  problem,  I  recited  that  we  had  affidavits  showing  certain 
Indians  were  under  the  influence  of  liquor  when  they  sold;  we  have 
three  such  affidavits — No.  251,  No.  425,  and  No.  456. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I  asked  for  the  informa- 
tion was  to  enable  me  to  take  steps  to  get  witnesses  to  refute  these 
statements.    These  are  plain  as  can  be.    We  never  claimed  that  those 

Earties  were  mixed  bloods.  If  Mr.  Linnen  had  examined  the  records 
e  would  have  found  that  they  were  not  reported  as  mixed  bloods. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Upon  what  ground  then  did  they  sell  ? 

Mr.  Beajjlieu.  Well,  they  went  and  passed  an  examination  by  the 
agent  and  got  their  fee  patents  and  came  and  sold  them  as  competent 
full-bloods. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  How  did  they  show  that  t 

Mr.  Beauueu.  If  you  had  examined  the  records  the  records  would 
show  that. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  for  subsequent  proof. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Proceed  relative  to  the  Indians  who  were  influenced 
by  liquor. 

The  witness  then  read  affidavit  No.  251,  as  follows: 

Affidarit  No,  251. — Me-sha-kee-bln-nay-seek  (Mary),  dated  September  1,  1909. 

AlK)iit  three  years  ago  I  sold  my  only  allotment,  No.  3221  for  W.  i  NB.  i 
section  11-144-42,  to  Levi  Sanders,  of  Mahnomen.  Minn.  He  said  he  would  pay 
$900.  bni  has  only  [laid  small  amounts.  I  think  about  $200.  Sanders  gave  my 
husband  and  myself  money  and  told  us  to  buy  liquor.  He  asked  if  I  was  a 
full-blood  and  I  said  I  was  half  French.  We  were  pretty  drunk  by  the  time 
we  got  through  signing  papers.  I  said  I  was  half  French  because  Sanders  had 
given  nio  money  for  liquor  and  I  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  I  know 
thnt  1  am  a  full-blood. 

Witness,  E.  B.  Linnen. 

The  witness  also  read  affidavit  No.  425,  as  follows : 

Affidavit  No.  ^2J.— Pete  Reese,  dated  August  3,  1009. 

Two  years  ago  we  sold  the  pine  off  my  wife's  additional  allotment,  No.  1373. 
for  E.  i  SW.  i  section  19-142-37,  to  the  Nichols-Chisholm  Lumber  Co.  for  $150 
cash.  Ben  Fairbanks  made  the  deal.  He  asked  if  we  were  mixed  bloods  and  I 
said  no.  but  he  made  us  sign  papers  that  we  were  mixed  bloods. 

The  witness  then  read  affidavit  No.  450,  as  follows: 

Affidavit  No.  .'t'>0. — Sah-gah-ge-wa-ge-sliig-o-(iuay,  dattni  July  30,  1009. 

I  si^ld  the  original  allotment  of  my  de<?oase<l  husband,  (George  Brunette.  No. 
2270,  for  W.  ^  NW.  i  section  17-141-37,  three  years  ajjo  to  A.  S.  Kinj?.  of  I-^ike 
Park,  Minn.  Frank  Smith  :\cUh\  as  interpreter.  Ho  took  me  to  his  house.  It 
was  prairie  land.  I  was  paid  $100  by  A.  S.  Kinj:  at  Detroit.  Minn.  I  went  down 
with  Frank  Smith.  He  took  me  there.  I  pave  Frank  Smith  $20.  I  was  drink- 
ing?. I'^rank  Smith  pive  me  liquor  to  drink  before  I  went  to  the  courthouse.  I 
was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  when  I  sold  this  land.  Kinp  said  he  would 
probate  this  estate.    He  did  not  ask  if  I  was  a  full  blood. 
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I  also  sold  the  original  aUotm^t,  No.  2684,  for  S.  i  NW.  \  section  1-141-3S. 
of  my  first  hnsdand,  Qay-dah-gi-be-nace,  to  the  same  party,  A.  S.  King,  about  a 
month  later.  I  got  only  |38.50.  A.  S.  King  paid  me  that  much.  Frank  Smith 
took  me  to  Detroit  and  acted  as  interpreter.  He  gave  me  whisky.  I  wt9 
drunk  when  I  sold.  I  gave  Frank  Smith  $20  this  time,  too.  Mr.  King  said 
he  would  probate  this  estate.    They  did  not  ask  if  I  was  a  full  blood.    I  am. 

Toward  spring  Cliff  Tubbs  sent  Frank  Smith  after  me  to  go  to  Park  Rapids, 
Minn.  I  had  given  my  deceased  husband's  (George  Brunett's)  land  during;  the 
winter  previous  to  A.  S.  King,  to  be  probated,  and  he  had  paid  me  $100.  Tbn 
I  went  with  Frank  Smith  to  Park  Rapids.  He  took  me  into  B.  F.  Wright's.  I 
think.  Mr.  Cliff  Tubbs  was  there,  and  said  he  would  give  me  $500  for  my  dead 
husband's  (George  Brunett's)  allotment.  I  signed  papers  there.  I  was  drank 
wh^i  I  sold.  Cliff  Tubbs,  the  saloon  keeper,  to  whom  I  sold,  gave  me  wbiskj. 
8b  did  Frank  Smith.  Cliff  Tubbs  gave  me  $20  there ;  later,  at  different  tinm, 
he  gave  me  some  money  and  some  whisky.  He  charged  me  over  $100  for  the 
whisky  he  gave  me  at  different  times.  I  did  not  get  from  Cliff  Tubbs,  all  toHL 
quite  $100  in  cash;  mostly  whisky.  Mr.  Tubbs  paid  Frank  Smith,  who  broushc 
me  to  him  and  acted  as  interpreter.  This  Mr.  Cliff  Tubbs  did  not  ask  me  if  I 
was  a  full  blood.  Tnbl)s  used  to  give  me  whisky  in  his  saloon.  Mr.  Tubbs  told 
me  he  paid  A.  S.  King  back  the  $100  he  had  given  to  me,  and  also  that  he  ptM 
the  cost  of  probating  the  estate.  He  said  both  cost  $400.  Mr.  A.  S.  King  has  the 
trust  patent  of  Gay-dah-ge-be-nace.  His  daughter,  who  wait  down  with  me. 
Che-kance,  also  got  $88.50  from  A.  S.  King.  She  was  one  of  the  heirsi.  She 
was  drunk,  too.    Frank  Smith  gave  us  the  whisky. 

Witnesses :  Charles  Moulton  and  Georgia  liacy.  Interpreters :  Charles  Moul- 
ton  and  Rose  Ellis. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  These  are  the  whisky  affidayits  that  I  made  mention 
of  in  my  report.  However,  there  are  a  great  many  more  of  these— 
five  hundred  or  more  affidavits. 

Adjourned  until  10  a.  m.  Thursday,  February  1,  1912. 
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February  1,  1912. 
Appearances  as  previously. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  desire  to  say  this  morning  that  the  developments 
which  change  from  day  to  day  lead  me  to  annoimce  that  from  the: 
necessities  of  the  case  devolving  upon  me,  with  the  assistance  of  my 
associate,  seem  to  call  for  this  kind  of  action,  if  the  committee  will 
agree,  namely,  that  we  clean  up  to-day  if  possible,  or  to-day  and  a 
part  of  to-morrow — it  might  even  take  all  of  to-morrow — what  we 
have  ready,  and  that  then  an  innings  be  given,  so  to  speak,  to  any- 
body else  whomsoever ;  and  possibly,'  if  the  committee  so  intend,  that 
a  trip  be  made  to  Detroit  and  wherever  else  the  committee  see  fit  to 
go ;  and  that  we  be  allowed  a  day  or  so  after  the  committee's  return 
to  put  in  the  remainder  of  our  testimony  or  evidence,  giving  anybody 
opportunity  to  reply.  I  assume  that  the  committee  would  be  glad 
to  close  its  labors  at  least  next  week,  and  by  taking  the  course  I  sug- 
gest I  think  that  we  can  expedite  the  committee's  conclusion  of  their 
labors  here  by  such  action  as  I  have  indicated.  If  that  would  be  satis- 
factory to  the  committee,  we  will  push  things  to-day  and  this  even- 
ing and  endeavor  to  get  as  far  as  we  can  at  the  present  tin^e  with  our 
matters. 

Mr.  George.  You  will  finish  by  Friday  night,  at  least? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  By  Friday  night,  at  least,  and  possibly  by  Friday 
noon,  if  you  hold  an  evening  session  to-night,  althougfii  that  would 
be  rather  sudden  to  announce  to  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  have  you  yet  made  up  your  mind,  and 
others  who  are  acting  with  you — have  you  reached  a  conclusion  as  to 
what  witnesses,  if  any.  you  intend  calling  here  at  Minneapolis? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  if  you  are  going  to  Detroit,  I  don  t  think  we 
will  call  any  here  at  Minneapolis  who  are  not  living  here. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  I  think  the  committee  will  go  to  Detroit. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  witnesses  to  be  called  there,  I  presume. 
Do  you  so  understand  it? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  it  is  cheaper  and  more  convenient  for  the  com- 
mittee to  go  to  them  than  to  bring  them  here,  and  I  think  we  should 
go  to  Detroit  and  I  think  we  will;  and  if  we  could  wind  up  the  mat- 
ter as  far  as  practicable  to  do  it,  so  as  to  get  through  and  be  ready 
for  work  Monday  morning,  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  have,  I  think,  one  or  two  witnesses — one,  any- 
way— that  I  would  like  to  introduce  his  testimony  down  here.  Not 
with  regard  to  AVhite  Earth  matters  particidarly,  but  with  regard  to 
expenditures  of  the  Indian  office — how  thev  were  expended. 

Mr.  Graham.  Very  well.  Will  you  get  him  in  without  a  subpoena, 
oi  do  you  want  a  subpoena  for  him  ? 
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Mr.  Beauleeu.  I  couldn't  say.  I  will  furnish  his  name,  and  I 
think  we  had  better  have  him  subpoenaed. 

Mr.  Graham.  Wouldn't  it  be  oetter  to  have  him  subpoenaed  at 
once? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes,  sir.    I  will  get  the  name. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Perhaps  the  committee  may  not  quite  clearly  compre- 
hend. I  don't  see  how  they  could,  from  the  very  nature  of  things. 
The  situation  as  to  parties  here,  if  there  be  such  a  thing 

Mr.  Graham.  We  do  not  recognize  such  a  thing  as  parties  at  all. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  As  a  practical  factor,  the  situation  resolves  itself  that 
way,  nevertheless.  I  suppose  everybody  could  be  held  here  who  has 
anything  to  communicate,  but  Mr.  Powell  represents  the  Nichols- 
Chisholm  Lumber  Co.  and  the  Park  Kapids  Lumber  Co.,  and  I  don't 
know  whether  the  Wild  Rice  Lumber  Co.  or  not. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  am  grlad  you  mention  that.  Mr.  Powell  yesterday 
explained  about  a  certain  witness  named  Glass,  who  was  an  officer  in 
the  Park  Kapids  Lumber  Co.,  and  at  tjie  time  I  intended  when  an 
opening  ok?<jurred  to  ask  him  if  he  represented  that  company,  as  his 
language  indicated  that  he  did,  but  it  passed  out  of  my  mind. 

Mr.  Burch.  Mr.  Powell  and  myself  are  such  very  good  friends 
that  I  think,  he  not  being  here,  that  I  am  safe  in  saying  tliat  he  does. 
Now,  Mr.  Beaulieu  represents  doubtless,  in  addition  to  nimself,  man? 
persons  upon  and  outside  the  reservation. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  you  know  Mr.  Carl  stated  at  the  very  begin- 
ning that  he  and  Mr.  Beaulieu,  and  some  others,  were  a  committee 
or  commission  representing  the  Lidians,  or  certain  Indians  on  the 
reser\'ation,  and  they  agreed  to  file  with  the  committee  some  written 
authority  on^  that  point. 

Mr.  Burch.  Well,  of  course  the  Indians  themselves  will  be  heard, 
and  J[  think  most  of  them  will  deny  that  when  you  get  to  Detroit, 
Minn.,  but  up  to  this  time  I  want  to  confine  myself  to  one  line.  Mr. 
Beaulieu  will  represent  himself  anyhow,  and  doubtless  many  others, 
whether  he  was  appointed  or  not,  and  possibly  Mr.  Carl  may  go;  but 
I  think  in  justice  to  Mr.  C.  D.  O'Brien,  who  is  not  here,  who  repre- 
sents what  we  call  the  up-the-line  people — that  is,  the  people  along  the 
"  Soo  "  Line,  quite  independent  of  Mr.  Beaulieu,  such  men  as  Mr. 
Thompson  and  others  or  that  kind,  who  will  desire  to  be  heard  as 
Mr.  O'Brien  put  it,  practically  "  in  a  bunch." 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Thompson  is  present  this  morning.  Does  Judge 
Burch 's  statement  accord  with  your  view  of  it?  May  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  Mr.  C.  D.  O'Brien  as  representing  yourself  and  others? 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  way  I  understand  that  matter  now,  MLr.  Chair- 
man, it  looks  as  though  this  was  going  to  take  considerable  time:  and 
Mr.  O'Brien,  who  is  a  very  busy  man,  it  is  a  question  whether  he 
could  afford  to  remain  here  in  the  presence  of  the  committee  during 
the  entire  hearing,  and  I  perhaps  am  individually  interested  more 
than  anyone  upon  this  side  of  tnis  controversy,  if  we  might  call  it 
that,  and  I  have  concluded  to  remain  in  the  city  until  you  adjourn 
to  Detroit.  We  will  then  subpoena  some  witnesses  there.  What  we 
have  to  say  might  not  come' within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee, 
but  it  will  go  to  the  situation  as  it  is  up  there,  from  our  point  of  view, 
and  we  hope  the  committee  will  find  a  condition  of  amiirs  that  will 
require  some  opinions  from  them  in  the  way  of  recommendation,  or 
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help  that  will  restore  the  conditions  upon  the  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion as  to  their  legal  rights. 

Mr.  Graham.  Will  Mr.  C.  D.  O'Brien  represent  you  at  Detroit? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  think  not.  I  think  perhaps  myself  and  Mr. 
Dennis  will. 

Mr.  Graham.  Are  you  an  attorney? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  I  am  an  attorney  of  record  in  this  State. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  the  presence  of  a  couple  of  lawyers  will  help 
us  develop  the  facts. 

Mr.  Thompson.  For  that  reason,  I  have  been  present  this  week, 
so  that  it  would  not  look  too  much  like  an  ex  parte  affair. 

(At  this  time  Mr.  Powell  entered  the  committee  room.) 

Mr.  Gr^vham  (addressing  Mr.  Powell).  Mr.  Powell,  before  yon 
came  in,  wje  were  attempting  to  make  an  alignment  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  different  interests  affected  here,  and  it  has  been 
stated  that  in  addition  to  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.,  you  also 
represent  the  Park  Rapids  Lumber  Co.  and  the  Wild  Rice  Lumber 
Co.? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  represent  the  Wild  Rice  Lumber  Co.  in  its  litiga- 
tion upon  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  but  not  generally.  I  am 
general  counsel  for  the  other  two  companes,  but  not  for  the  Wild 
Rice. 

Mr.  Graham.  But  with  reference  to  the  hearings  here,  you  do 
represent  them? 

Mr.  Powell.  In  reference  to  these  hearings  I  represent  them. 

Mr.  George.  In  reference  to  this  hearing  do  you  represent  the 
Wild  Rice  as  well  as  the  other  companies  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  do. 

Mr.  BtJRCH.  I  think  those  are  substantially  all  the  collective  parties 
that  there  are,  there  may  be  individuals  who  may  desire  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  mi^ht  say  for  the  record,  as  long  as  this  question 
has  come  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  represent  several  of  the  landmen — 
I  won't  undertake  to  name  them  now — in  this  litigation  that  has 
been  commenced.    I  represent  probably  75  per  cent  of  those  cases. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Equity  cases  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Are  we  ready  to  proceed  now? 

Mr.  BuRcii.  I  think  I  want  to  call  back  to  the  stand  the  first  thing 
this  morning,  the  Rev.  Charles  Wright. 

Rev.  Charles  Wright  recalled;  Miss  Margaret  Warren  acting  as 
interpreter. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  might  say  to  the  committee,  in  series  7,  at  page  252, 
the  action  of  Moorhead  and  Linnen,  which  we  have  reached  up  to 
now,  will  be  covered  in  considerable  part  by  the  testimony  of  I^rof. 
Warren  K.  Moorhead  at  some  Washington  session  of  the  sub  or  the 
whole  committee,  except  what  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Linnen  now 
and  what  may  be  submitted  by  the  agreement  just  this  moment  made 
between  Mr.  Powell  and  ourselves  as  to  the  quantity  of  timber  and 
the  geographical  division  of  the  diminished  I'eservation  as  to  its 
timber  matters  alluded  to  under  this  subheading.  So  that  we  will, 
during  to-day  or  to-morrow,  submit  that  part  of  the  matter  involved 
in  that  subhead.    The  grievances  under  page  253,  the  subheading  of 
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"  Grievances  of  the  real  Minnesota  Indian  ■' ;  "  The  expenditure  of 
Chippewa  funds,-'  page  25G;  "The  tragedy  of  1898,"  on  page  2o7: 
"The  two-edged  fraud.  Mille  Lac  treaty,"  on  page  258,  will  all  be 
now,  although  they  occupy  much  space,  condensed  in  the  labors  of 
ourselves  to-dav  and  to-morrow. 

Rev.  Chari.e8  Wright  recalled : 

^Examination  of  witness  by  Mr.  O'Brien  : 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Miss  Warren,  will  you  take  this  chair,  please? 
[Miss  Warren  acts  as  interpreter  for  Mr.  WrightJ 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Wright,  when  the  White  Earth  Reser- 
vation was  set  aside  by  the  treaty  of  1867  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  heard  of  it. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  all  of  the  matters  pertaining  to  the  setting  aside  of  that 
reservation  have  been  talked  over  among  the  Indians 'from  time  to 
time,  haven't  they  ? — A.  I  suppose.    Yes ;  I  suppose  they  did. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  heard  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  have  heard. 

Q.  You  know  what  the  Indian  story  is  of  the  opening  of  that 
reservation,  do  vou  not? — A.  I  heard  a  story  that  Chief  Hole-in- 
the-Day 

Q.  Who  was  Hole-in-the-Day  ? — A.  Hole-in-the-Day  was  chief  of 
the  Mississippi  Chippewa  Indians. 

Q.  At  what  time* — A.  In  1860;  I  don't  know  when  he  was;  he  was 
a  chief  ever  since,  as  far  as  I  remember. 

Q.  Was  he  chief  at  the  time  the  White  Earth  Reservation  was  set 
aside  for  the  Indians  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes.  What  Avas  his  attitude,  or  what  was  his  view  with  refer- 
ence to  what  Indians  should  have  that  reservation? — A.  What  you 
say?  The  story  I  heard  by  the  Indians,  Hole-in-the-Day,  he  had  de- 
cided only  four  Indians,  pure  Indians,  full-blood  Indians  should 
come  in  on  that  reservation.  No  educated  mixed  bloods  were  to  come 
in  on  that  reservation. 

Q.  Why  did  he  make  that  decision? — A.  Well,  the  story  says— I 
suppose  they  meant  that  the  educated  half-breeds  and  mixed  bloods; 
they  have  the  scrip. 

Q.  That  is,  the  scrip  given  them  by  the  Government? — A.  Yes; 
and  the  money  they  got  by  annuity  pavments. 

Q.  That  is,  they  had  received  all  tneir  rights? — A.  I  suppose  he 
meant  that. 

Q.  And  he  decided  forthwith  that  the  Indians,  the  real  Indians 
who  had  not  received  their  rights,  should  have  the  White  Earth 
Reservation? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  then  did  the  mixed  bloods  do? — A.  I  heard  the  mixed 
bloods,  they  hired  them  ignorant  Indians,  wild  Indians,  to  kill  Hole- 
in-the-Dav. 

Q.  Was  Hole-in-the-Day  killed?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  kill 
ing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  was  killed? — A.  I  heard  he  was  killed 
at  Gull  River,  some  place  there. 

Q.  Is  that  near  Brainerd.  do  you  know? — A.  Near — between  the 
old  agency  and  the  Crow  Wing. 
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Q.  That  is  in  Crow  Wing  County,  Minn.? — A.  I  suppose  so.    Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  you  during  the  year  1898,  Mr.  Wright  ? — A.  Where 
I  was  ? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  T  was  at  Wliite  Earth.    Well,  in  1898? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Oh,  I  was  at  Leech  Lake. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  an  incident  of  the  United  States  troops  com- 
ing up  to  White  Earth?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  those  troops  come,  do  you  know? — A.  The  way  I 
understood,  they  came  to  arrest  Bug-o-my-ge-shig. 

Q.  AATiat  had  Bug-o-my-ge-shig  done? — A.  He  had  been  arrested 
before  and  taken  away,  and  when  released  he  came  back;  walked 
home. 

Q.  A\Tiere  from? — A.  I  don't  laiow  where  he  came  from. 

Q.  For  what  had  he  been  arrested? — A.  He  had  been  drunk  and 
had  whisky. 

Q.  By  whom  was  he  arrested?  Who  arrested  him? — A.  Some  of 
the  mixed  bloods  who  were  marshals  or  policemen. 

Q.  Do  you  laiow  which  mixed-blood  marshal  arrested  and  took 
him  away  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  Bob  Beaulieu. 

Q.  That  is  a  brother  of  Mr.  Gus  H.  Beaulieu  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  it  happen  that  the  Indian  who  had  been  arrested  by 
Mr.  Beaulieu  had  to  walk  home  ? — A.  They  didn't  give  him  money  to 
pay  his  way  with. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  money  to  pay  his  way  home  had  been 
paid  by  the  United  States  to  Mr.  Beaulieu? — A.  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  always  furnished  money  for  such  things. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Leech  Lake  in  1898? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  Federal  troops  came? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  'What  reason  was  given  for  sending  for  the  troops? — A.  The 
marshal  had  tried  to  take  Bug-o-my-ge-shig  away  twice  and  couldn't 
get  him  to  go.  He  said  that  he  had  suffered  so  that  he  would  not  go 
back  again.  And  the  marshal  said  that  if  he  refused  to  go,  the  Army, 
.soldiers  would  take  him;  and  Bug-o-my-ge-shig  answered  that  he 
would  not  go.    And  so  the  troops  came. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  troops  came? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  3^ou  have  any  talk  with  any  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
troops? — A.  I  don't  recall  the  name  of  the  inspector  who  had 
charge  of  those  matters.  He  was  an  old  man.  I  cautioned  him  not 
to  send  the  troops  there,  because  there  would  be  a  fight  and  killing 
done,  and  he  asked  me  whv  I  said  that.  I  told  him  that  I  had  been 
to  a  coimcil  where  they  were  counciling  and  heard  them  say  that  if 
the  troops  came  we  will  play  with  tliem.  And  that  is  why  I  told  him 
if  the  troops  went  there  somebody  would  be  killed,  and  he  answered 
that  the  Indian  would  not  do  that;  and  I  said.  well.  I  am  |ust  telling 
vou  what  I  know  and  if  vou  don't  want  to  follow  mv  advice  it  is  up 
to  you.    And  so  they  went. 

Q.  Then  what  happened  ? — A.  And  there  was  a  fight. 

Q.  AVliat  was  the  result  of  that  fight? — A.  They  arrested  two 
Indians,  but  didn't  find  the  man  they  were  looking  for.  After  the 
fight  I  met  the  man  I  had  talked  with  and  saw  that  he  was  wounded 
and  shot  through  the  leg,  as  I  indicate  it.  He  could  hardly  walk.  I 
asked  him  if  I  didn't  tell  him  the  truth.    He  said;  "  Yes.    I  didn't 
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believe  the  Indians  would  do  anytliing  like  this.''    That  is  all  I  know 
about  it. 

Q.  ^Vho  was  killed,  if  anyone,  in  that  fight? — A.  Maj.  Wilkinson 
and  probablv  about  six  soldiers:  one  Indian  who  was  killed  bv  the 
soldiers,  and  this  Indian  was  with  them  on  their  side.  They  didn't 
do  it  purposely.    He  was  killed  accidentally. 

Q.  How  many  persons,  if  any,  were  wounded  in  the  fight? — A. 
(Interpreter.)   Eighteen  were  wounded. 

Q.  Do  3^ou  remember  the  name  of  the  inspector  who  had  charge  of 
the  troops  up  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  Tinker? — A.  I  dont  know,  I  can't  remember. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  think  that  is  all  the  testimony  on  those  lines  that 
Mr.  Wright  can  give. 

Mr.  Graham.  Any  gentleman  wish  to  ask  him — Mr.  Beaulieu? 

Mr.  Beauliel.  Mr.  Wright,  are  you  familiar  with  the  treaty  of 
18G7,  between  the  Chippewas  and  the  United  States  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  very  well. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  treaty  provides  that A.   (Interpreter.) 

He  doesn't  know. 

Q.  Who  killed  Hole-in-the-Day  at  the  time  you  speak  of?  That 
is,  who  killed  him? — A.  It  is  said  that  May-dway-ge-wine  killed 
him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  Hole-in-the-Day  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  for  Washington  and  would  have  started  the  next  day  with 
Charley  Beaulieu  if  he  hadn't  been  killed? — A.  (Interpreter.)  I 
didn't  hear  he  was  going  to  accompany  him.  I  heard  that  he  was 
going  to  leave  for  'Washington  the  next  day. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  upon  whose  report  Bug-o-my-ge-shig  was  ar- 
rested ? — A.  No ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Bug-o-my-ge-shig  really  walked  back 
home,  as  you  state  he  did,  or  not? — A.  (Interpreter.)  While  I  didn't 
see  him,  1  understood  that  he  had  walked. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  Gus  Beaulieu  had  purchased  a  ticket 
for  him  from  Detroit  to  Fort — Ten  Mile  Lake — I  nave  forgotten  the 
name  of  the  station? — A.  I  never  heard  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Government  usually  pays  the  ex- 
penses of  a  man  who  is  charged  with  a  crime  to  go  home  after 

he A.   (Interpreter.)   I  don't  know  about  that,  but  I  do  think 

that  the  United  states  pays  up  in  any  such  matters. 

Q.  Didn't  Gus  Beaulieu  have  a  warrant  returned  to  the  United 
States  attornev's  office  that  had  been  issued  for  Bug-o-my-ge-shig? 
I  mean  a  bench  warrant.  If  vou  heard? — A.  (Interpreter.)  I  don't 
know  anything  about  that.     ^ 

Q.  Were  Gus  Beaulieu  and  Bob  Beaulieu  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice at  the  time  of  the  Bear  Island  fight? — A.  (Interpreter.)  I  think 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  a  council  that  was  held  in  front  of  the  agency 
office  at  Leech  Lake  on  September  15,  181>8,  when  Gus  Beaulieu  ad- 
vised the  agent  what  to  do  in  order  to  stop  the  trouble  that  would 
take  place?— A.  (Interpreter.)  I  remember  the  council.  I  was 
there,  but  don't  recall  that  Mr.  Beaulieu  said  anything. 

Q.  Didn't  Gus  Beaulieu  advise  the  agent  to  take  down  to  Wash- 
intgon  a  few  of  the  principal  men.  where  they  could  lay  before  th€ 
department  their  grievances?— A.  I  didn't  hear  him  saV  that. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  if  a  Dr.  Hart  was  present  or  not  at  that  coun- 
cil?— ^A.  (Interpreter.)  I  don't  recall  that  he  was  at  the  council, 
but  know  that  he  was  at  Leech  Lake  at  the  time. 

Q.  On  the  night  of  the  last  day  of  the  fight  at  Bear  Island  did 
anyone  come  over  there  from  Walker  or  not,  if  you  know  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  went  from  Walker  to  Bear  Island? — A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Father  Alovsius  and  Gus  Beaulieu  were 
sent  to  Bear  Island  by  Commissioner  Jones? — A.  (Interpreter.)  I 
don't  know.  I  remember  seeing  Father  Aloysius  when  he  arrived 
there,  but  don't  know  whether  he  came  from  Bear  Island  or  Whit€ 
Earth  or  somewhere  else. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  Bear  Island  Indians,  the  Indians  who  were 
fighting,  would  receive  no  one  excepting  Father  Aloysius  and  Gus 
Beaulieu? — A.  (Interpreter.)   I  didn't  hear  that. 

Q.  Didn't  Father  Aloysius  and  Gus  Beaulieu  succeed  in  inducing 
the  Indians  to  lay  down  their  arms  the  night  after  the  battle? — 
A.   (Interpreter.)  I  didn't  hear  that. 

Mr.  Beauijeu.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Just  one  or  two  questions. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  a  claim  by  the  full  bloods  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Tribe  that  the  intruders  and  white  people  were  being  push^ 
into  the  roll  of  the  Minnesota  Indians? — A.  (Interpreter.)  Yes;  I 
have  heard  that  there  are  people  that  don't  belong  on  the  reservation. 
Not  those  that  draw  annuities  in  particular. 

Q.  Didn't  the  infringement  of  the  intruders — the  coming  of  in- 
truders from  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  elsewhere — become  the 
source  of  complaint  at  an  early  date? — A.  (Interpreter.)  That  is 
what  I  heard. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  yourself? — A.  I  don't  follow  that  to  find 
out.    I  suppose  I  would  if  I  did. 

Q.  I  don\  comprehend  your  answer. 

The  Interpreter.  That  is,  lie  does  not  make  it  his  business  to  find 
out  if  such  things  exist. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  But  I  want  to  know  if  he  knows. 

A.  (Interpreter).  I  would  think  there  are  a  lot  of  people  that 
don't  belong  on  the  reservation  that  are  on. 

Mr.  BiniCH.  No,  no :  not  that.  What  I  want  to  know  is  how  many 
years  ago  this  complaint  first  came,  if  j'oii  know. 

A.  It  has  been  a  long  time;  something  about  30  or  25  years. 

Q.  Did  they  complain  also  of  white  men  being  put  on  the  roll? — 
A.  Yes;  that  is  what  is  said. 

Q.  Now,  did  the  murder — or  was  the  murder  of  Hole-in-the-Day 
connected  with  complaints  about  those  intruders? — A.  Yes;  that  is 
what  is  said. 

Q.  Was  Hole-in-the-Dfiy  just  about  to  start  to  Washington  to 
complain  of  the  encroachment  of  these  intruders? — A.  (Interpreter). 
He  went  to  Washington  to  see  if  they  would  not  fulfill  their  prom- 
ises to  the  Indians — the  commissioner's. 

Mr.  George.  If  the  Indian  Commissioner  would  fulfill  promises 
to  the  Indians? 

A.  (Interpreter.)  That  was  the  reason  why  he  was  going  to 
Washington. 
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Mr.  BuRCii.  Who  was  it  that  was  claimed  to  have  murdered  Hole- 
in-the-Day?    What  man  or  Indian  or  Indians?    What  two  Indians? 

A.  There  is  only  one  mentioned  who  shot  him,  by  the  name  of 
May-dway-we-nine. 

Q.  Now,  at  the  time,  wiiose  pay  was  he  charged  to  be  in?  That  is, 
who  paid  him  for  nmrdering  Hole-in-the-Day  ? — A.  (Interpret«?r.) 
I  don't  know  that  lie  was  paid  by  anyone,  but  the  Indians  were 
led  to  believe  that  if  anyone  killed  him  they  would  occupy  the  same 
position  he  did.    He  was  a  great  chief. 

Q.  AVho,  did  you  hear,  led  them  to  believe  tliat? — A.  (Interpre- 
ter.) There  was  no  (me  named,  but  the  educated  mixed  bloods  were 
connected  with  it. 

Q.  Who  were  the  leadei-s  of  those? — A.  (Interpreter.)  One  of  the 
leaders  was  always  considered  as  Gus  Beaulieu's  father,  and  Paul 
Beaulieu,  who  is  now  dead. 

Mr.  BuRCH  (addressing  interpreter).  Miss  Warren,  I  can  not  hear 
you.  You  turn  around  so  and  look  down  and  lower  your  voice  sc»  I 
can  not  hear  you.     Please  give  me  an  opportunity. 

Q.  Would  that  mean  Clement  Beaulieu,  sr. ;  that  is,  Clement 
Beaulieu,  the  older? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Paul  Beaulieu  his  son? — A.  His  brother. 

Mr.  George.  That  is,  the  senior  Beaulieu  and  his  brother? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuRCii: 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  leaders  of  the  mixed  bloods  there  at 
that  time,  as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Fairbanks — not  Ben  Fairbanks,  but 
a  relative? — A.  (Interpreter.)  Robert  Fairbanks  was  considered  one 
of  them. 

Q.  Was  Robert  Fairbanks  Ben  Fairbanks's  father? — A.  (Inter- 
preter.) He  was  Ben  Fairbanks's  uncle. 

Q.  Was  this  at  old  Crow  Wing? — A.  (Interpreter.)  Yes;  they 
were  at  Crow  Wing. 

Q.  Wliat  did  they  do  at  Crow  Win^?— A.  (Interpreter.)  They 
had  a  store.  Clement  Beaulieu  and  Robert  Fairbanks  had  a  store  in 
connection. 

Mr.  George.  At  Crow  Wing? 

A.  At  Crow  Wing. 

Q.  Where  was  Crow  Wing  from  Detroit  or  White  Earth,  Minn.— 
whereabouts?  Have  you  got  a  map  there?  [Committee  examines 
map.] 

Mr.  BrKcii : 

Q.  AlH)ut  100  miles  southeast  of  Detroit? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  Crow  Wing  the  headquarters  of  the  Mississippi  bands. 
tribes — and  a  post-trader  place  before  White  Earth  became  central- 
earlier  than  T\nnte  f^arth? — A.  (Interpreter.)  The  mixed  bloods 
and  white  men  lived  there  and  the  Indians  were  at  the  old  agencv. 

Q.  AVhere  was  the  old  agency? — A.  It  was  10  miles  away,  along 
the  Crow  Wing  River,  northwest. 

Mr.  George.  That  is  a  small  river,  isn't  it,  Crow  Wing? 

A.   (Interpreter.)   It  is  quite  a  river. 

Q.  It  empties  into  what? — A.  (Interpreter.)  Into  the  Mississippi 
River. 
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Mr.  Burch: 

Q.  AVere  the  Indians  frightened  by  the  murder  of  Hole-in-the- 
Day  from  stating  their  grievances — from  complaining  of  their  trou- 
bles after  that? — A.  (Interpreter.)  No;  I  don't  know  that  the  In- 
dians had  any  fear  of  anyone  then. 

Q.  Did  they  try  again  to  get  their  grievances  to  Washington — 
their  complaints  or  grievances  to  Washington — for  a  nimiber  of 
years  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  When  was  Hole-in-the-Day  murdered? — A.  In  18G8. 

Q.  When  was  the  next  time  the  Indians  complained  at  Washing- 
ton about  these  intruders? — A.  (Interpreter.)  I  don't  know  if  any 
delegation  went  to  Washington  about  that,  but  do  know  that  I  was 
one  of  a  delegation,  with  George  Walters,  who  went  to  Washington 
about  that.  The  mixed  bloods  also  say  they  know  of  people  that  are 
on  the  rolls  that  don't  belong  on  the  reservation. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  Washington  with  George  Walters  was  re- 
cently— only  a  year  or  two  ago,  wasn't  it? — A.  In  1908. 

Q.  Were  Fairbanks — Robert — and  Beaulieu,  Clement  Beaulieu, 
sr.,  considered  leaders  of  these  intruders  back  at  Crow  Wing? — A. 
(Witness  answers  something  in  Chippewa  language,  which  was  not 
interpreted.), 

Mr.  Beaulieu  (addressing  interpreter).  Will  vou  please  answer 
that? 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  what  is  it? 

Mr.  Bkaulieu.  I  would  like  to  have  her  interpret  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Burch.  So  would  I. 

Mr.  Graham.  She  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Burch.  Nobody  said  she  wasn't  going  to. 

Mr.  Graham  (addressing  interpreter).  Margaret,  say  what  he  said. 

Interpreter.  I  say  that  I  don't  know.    I  aint  got  that  all. 

Question  was  read  to  the  witness  again. 

I  have  never  heard  that  before. 

Mr.  Beaixieu.  Will  you  permit  me  to  si>eak? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  His  first  reply  was:  ''I  never  heard  before  that 
they  did  not  belong  uix)n  the  reservation." 

Mr.  Graham.  Margaret,  do  your  agree  with  that  interpretation  of 
the  former  answer? 

The  InterpretI':r.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burch.  Was  this  store  kept  at  Crow  Wing  their  own,  or  was 
it  the  American  Fur  Co.'s  store? 

A.  No:  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Did  they  complain — when  did  they  begin  complaining  before 
a  delegation  went  to  Washington  in  1908  about  these  intruders? — A. 
It  is  a  long  time;  probably  30  years  now. 

Q.  Wlio  complained?  State  the  men. — A.  I  heard  my  father  at 
one  time  say  that. 

Q.  Anybody  else? — A.  I  have  heard  May-zhuc-e-ge-shig  say  that^ 
too. 

Q.  Did  they  complain  about  these  intruders  coming  into  council 
and  outvoting  the  pure  bloods  and  original  members  of  the  tribe? — 
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A.  Yes;  that  is  what  is  said,  and  that  is  what  I  know.  I  consider 
that  the  Indian  as  one  and  the  commissioner  as  one  ought  to  talk  over 
these  affairs. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  have  to  give  it  up.  I  will  waive  any  further 
questions. 

Mr.  George.  I  want  to  ask  some  questions. 

Q.  How  large  was  this  Pillager  band?  How  many  Indians ?--A. 
(Interpreted.)  You  ask  how  large  was  the  Pillager  band? 

Q.  Yes;  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak? — A.  I  have  heard  there  were 
only  four. 

Q.  Four  Indians? — A.  Yes,  sir:  they  had  no  guns. 

Q.  Where  did  they  get  their  name  '' Pillager "  ? — A.  (Inter- 
preted.) There  is  a  little  stream,  a  branch  of  the  Crow  Wing,  where 
a  storekeeper  lived,  and  he  didn't  want  to  trust  the  Indians  with  any 

§oods,  and  they  stole  from  him,  and,  therefore,  they  called  these  In- 
ians  Pillagers,  and  the  river  Pillage  River. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  For  the  benefit  of  the  conmiittee,  our  researches  into 
the  depths  of  the  Congressional  Library  show  that  about  200  years 
ago,  or  thereabouts,  a  French  trader  s  stor^  was  looted  by  this 
band  and  they  gave  them  the  name  of  "  Pillagers." 

Mr.  George.  Yes.    Nothing  appears  here  to  explain  that. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  We  get  more  from  historical  books  than  we  are  able 
to  extract  at  this  late  date  from  inquiry,  and  that  is  the  result  of  our 
research. 

Mr.  George.  They  apply  to  the  Chippewa  Tribe 

Mr.  BuRcn.  The  Chippewa  Tribe.  It  is  a  band  called  the  Chip- 
pewa Tribe,  and  the  stream  took  its  name  from  that  incident,  and  this 
band  took  this  name  from  that  tribe. 

Mr.  George.  That  is  all,  unless  Mr.  Beaulieu  wants  to  ask  some 
questions. 

Mr.  Beaulieu: 

Q.  Does  the  Government  recognize  any  difference  between  the 
Chippewa;  that  is,  the  full  bloods  and  the  mixed  bloods? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  difference  does  it  make  in  its  dealings  with  them?— A. 
The  mixed  blood  is  a  child  of  the  full  blood. 

Q.  No.  Does  the  Goveriunent  in  its  treatment  of  the  Indians  recog- 
nize any  difference  between  th^  two  classes? — A.  The  Government 
have  used  the  Indian  as  I  have  already  stated.  The  Indian  should 
start  first  about  anything  in  its  business  before  the  mixed  blood,  and 
if  the  Indian  wish  to  remove  anyone  where  he  lives  he  can  do  sa 
That  is  the  way  the  Indian  understands  it. 

Q.  Do  the  mixed  bloods  not  eet  their  rights  through  their  par- 
ents?— A.  In  the  annuities  the  mixed  bloods  get  the  same  as  the  full 
blood,  but  I  am  talking  about  the  business  of  the  Indian. 

Mr.  George.  What  does  he  mean  by  the  business  of  the  Indian! 

A.  If  there  is  anything  to  be  done  about  the  Indian  matters  the 
Indian  ought  to  present  it  to  the  commissioner,  but  if  he  requires  any- 
thing in  the  educational  line  he  ought  to  then  ask  the  mixed  blood  to 
write  a  letter  for  him  or  do  anything  else  that  is  required.  That  is 
what  I  mean. 

Mr.  George.  Then,  in  relation  to  the  Chippewa  lands,  the  full 
bloods  should  talk  to  the  Government  and  should  talk  first — should 
talk  directly. 
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Q.  When  we  made  the  treaty  in  1889,  you  know  about  that,  who 
were  the  first  ones  to  sign  ? — A.  My  father  was  the  first  one  to  sign 
and  at  the  end  the  mixed  bloods.  That  is  how  the  business  stands. 
The  Indian  should  always  start  it  first,  but  as  I  know  it  and  see  it  to- 
day, the  mixed  bloods  want  to  override  us,  and  it  is  not  right  that  the 
child  should  override  the  parent.    That  is  what  I  say. 

Q.'  Should  there  be  any  distinction  made,  then,  among  the  mixed 
bloods  ?  That  is,  should  one  mixed  blood  have  anv  more  rights  than 
any  other? — A.  If  they  are  both  mixed  bloods  they  are  considered 
children  of  the  Indian. 

Q.  All  of  them  ?— A.  All  of  them. 

Q.  Is  that  the  way  that  the  Indian  should  look  upon  you? — A.  I 
didn't  make  this  up ;  this  is  how  I  understand  it.  That  is,  this  is  the 
way  it  has  always  oeen  looked  upon. 

Q.  Are  you  not  a  mixed  blood? — A.  I  probably  am  a  little  bit 
mixed,  but  I  have  been  brought  up  in  the  Indian  way.  I  have  lived 
in  a  wigwam  and  was  brought  up  in  one. 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason  you  should  have  preference  over  the  other 
mixed  bloods? — A.  I  am  talking  about  the  Indian,  and  the  Indian  is 
considered  the  leader. 

Mr.  George.  He  means  that  he  is  talking  about  the  full  blood,  and 
the  full  blood  is  the  leader. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  the  relations  between  Clement  Beaulieu  and  Hole- 
in-the-Day?    Were  they  friendly  or  not? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  that  they  were  very  close  friends? — A.  I  did 
not  hear  that. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  that  Clement  Beaulieu  tried  to  have  the 
murderers  of  Hole-in-the-Day  arrested? — A.  No;  I  did  not  hear 
that. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  that  it  was  through  the  friends  of  Clement 
Beaulieu  tnat  troops  went  to  Leech  Lake  to  arrest  the  murderers  of 
Hole-in-the-Day? — A.  Was  this  when  Hole-in-the-Day  was  killed? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No;  I  didn't  hear  that. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  the  troops  did  go  to  Leech  Lake  to  arrest 
the  murderers  of  Hole-in-the-Day? — A.  No;  I  did  not  know  that. 

Q.  Was  not  Hole-in-the-Day 's  Band  composed  principally  of  mixed 
bloods? — A.  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  Were  not  a  large  portion  of  Hole-in-the-Day's  Band  afterwards 
transferred  to  your  father's  band — ^White  Cloud's  Band? — A.  I  don't 
know  about  that. 

Q.  Were  there  not  a  large  number  of  mixed  bloods  in  your  father's 
band  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  conditions  regarding  the  Chip- 
pewas  prior  to  1854? — A.  I  was  four  years  old  then,  so  I  didn't  know 
anything  about  it. 

Q.  Do  3'ou  know  that  the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  Chip- 
pewas  were  one  band  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  was  the  first  one  you  named? 

Mr.  Beaulteit.  Lake  Superior  and  Chippewas. 

A.  That  is  what  I  hear. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  in  1854  there  was  a  treaty  made  between  the 
United  States  and  Chippewa  Bands  that  I  have  named,  which  caused 
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a  separation  between  the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  Chippc- 
was  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  have  heard  that 

Q.  And  were  not  a  great  many  mixed  bloods  with  those  bands  at 
that  time  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Didn't  a  great  many  mixed  bloods  remove  from  Lake  Superior 
with  the  Mississippi  Bands  when  they  moved  over  to  the  Mississippi 
country? — A.  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  Who  were  the  intruders  that  you  refer  to  ? 

The  Interpreter.  I  can  not  convey  that. 

Mr.  Beaulieu  asks  witness  the  question. 

A.  About  four  years  ago  I  was  shown  a  paper  at  St.  Paul,  and 
the  paper  contained — it  stated  that  the  mixed  bloods  had  been  givea 
lands  and  money  and  in  lieu  of  their  annuity  payments,  and  that  was 
the  first  I  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  anything  like  that;  and  maybe 
that  is  where  that  arises  from  and  maybe  that  is  why  they  say  that 
there  are  so  many  on  the  reservation  that  don't  belong  there;  and  if 
they  trace  it  to  that  source  then  it  is  right,  and  if  that  was  done  it  is 
right. 

Q.  Now,  do  vou  know  that  to  be  a  fact? — A.  I  have  heard  this. 
I  don't  know  if  the  lands  were  taken  or  if  the  money  was  taken,  but 
I  have  heard  it  was. 

Q.  Well,  who  mentioned  a  treaty?  I  suppose  he  means  the  treat? 
of  1854. 

The  Interpretter.  Maybe  that  is  what  it  is. 

Q.  Under  that  treaty  the  members  of  families  of  mixed  bloods  were 
to  get  80  acres  of  land  each,  were  they  n6t? — A.  Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  And  it  didn't  say,  though,  that  that  was  in  lieu  of  payments 
or  anything,  did  it? — A.  I  understood  that  that  had  b^n"  done; 
that  the  dealings  with  them  had  been  over. 

Q.  The  treaty,  of  course,  explains  for  itself. 

Mr.  George.  I  didn't  catch  that.     Done  with  whom? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  May  I  explain  to  you,  so  you  will  understand  his 
answers  ? 

Mr.  George.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Among  the  troubles  is  a  matter  called  tlie  Chippewa 
scrip,  and  Mr.  Beaulieu  will  doubtless  bear  me  out  in  this.  6y  the 
terms  of  this  treaty  and  other  arrangements,  it  was  provided  that 
persons  might  take  allotments  in  severalty,  or  certificates  therefor, 
for  80  acres  of  land,  who  were  the  heads  of  families;  at  the  same 
time  relinquishing  all  claims  on  the  Government  to  future  partici- 
pation in  the  annuity. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Excuse  me.    The  treaty  does  not  say  that. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No;  not  the  treaty;  but  the  act — the  Cnippewa  scrip. 

Mr.  Beaxxueu.  Well,  I  never  heard  of  that  treaty. 

Mr.  BuRCn.  You  haven't  seen  the  book  called  the  Chippewa  scrip, 
whereby  they  relinquish — there  were  two  treaties;  at  least  two  acts. 
One  was  by  reason  of  a  treaty  between  the  Red  Lake  and  Pembina 
Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  at  Old — at  the  Old  Red  Lake.  That 
treaty  was  in  1862  or  18(>3  or  1864,  whichever  it  was.  Anyhow,  that 
provided  for  a  return  of  the  Indians  to  civilization,  ^hat  is.  a 
graduation,  you  might  say,  a  change  whereby  heads  of  families  might 
take  scrip  locatable  anvwhere  in  the  country. 

Mr.  George.  Mixed  Bloods  as  well  as  full  bloods? 
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Mr.  BuRCH.  Oh,  yes;  of  course.  Being  heads  of  families,  could 
take  this  scrip  and  thereby  renounce  all  claims  upon  annuities  from 
the  Government — that  is,  participation.  Then,  there  was  another 
earlier  treaty. 

Mr.  BeaijLieu.  That  is  the  only  treaty  we  have  to  deal  with.  We 
haven't  anything  to  do  with  the  Ked  Lake  treaty. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Well,  there  was  an  earlier  treaty  by  which  the  same 
thing  practically  could  be  accomplished  by  the  heads  of  mixed- 
blood  lamilies,  and  this  book,  as  I  understand  it,  contains  the  names 
of  the  forefathers  of  this  generation  of  the  Fairbanks  and  Beau- 
lieus,  etc.,  who  actually  called  for  and  obtained  this  scrip,  and  thus 
renounced  all  claim  for  annuities.  However,  we  are  getting  along 
rather  slowly.  Of  course,  we  are  partly  responsible  for  that,  and  I 
rather  deplore  its  coming  in  here,  because  it  will  be  brought  up  in 
another  branch  of  this  Chippewa  matter  which  is  now  on. 

Mr.  George.  It  came  in  incidentally,  and  it  is  necessary  that  we 
understand  it. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  That  is  as  near  as  I  can  explain  it.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Powell  can  explain  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  We  will  have  to  be  patient  now.     Go  on, 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Was  a  committee  appointed  when  the  agreement 
of  1889  was  signed?     By  the  Indians,  I  mean. 

The  Interpreter.  For  what? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  To  designate  who  belonged  on  the  reservation—* 
who  were  entitled  to  enrollment  and  who  were  not. 

A.  I  didnt  hear  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Were  vou  at  the  signing  of  the  agreement  at  White  Earth  in 
1889? — A.  i  don't  know  anvtning  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  that  there  was  a  committee — that  there  had 
been  a  committee  appointed  to  object  to  anybody  who  had  no  rights 
upon  the  rolls  at  that  time  ? — A.  No ;  I  didn't  hear  that. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Now,  that  is  all,  Mr.  Wright. 

Now  Mr.  O'Brien  will  proceed  with  these  other  things. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  book  entitled  "  Corre- 
spondence Relating  to  Timber  on  the  Chippewa  Indian  Reserva- 
tions." It  contains  Senate  Executive  Document  No.  70  of  the  Fifty- 
fifth  Congress,  third  session,  in  which  are  several  reports  of  In- 
dian  

Mr.  George.  What  year  is  that,  please  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  1899.  It  contains  several  reports  pertaining  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Indians  and  their  difficulties  with  the  mixed  bloods 
and  the  massacre  and  tragedy,  as  we  have  denominated  it,  in  1898; 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  trying  to  shorten  time,  I  think 
it  might  be  well  to  merely  offer  these  reports  in  evidence,  instead  of 
taking  time  to  read  them,  and  refer  to  the  pages  where  they  are 
found  in  this  particular  publication. 

Mr.  George.  And  not  attempt  to  incorporate  that  in  the  report? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  We  will  incorporate  them  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Graham.  Will  vou  let  me  look  at  that  book? 

Mr.  BuRCii.  It  may  be  a  little  tedious  now,  but  it  is  only  fair  to 
all  parties  that  it  should  be  orally  called  out ;  that  is,  by  reading. 

Mr.  George.  Is  there  much  of  it? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it ;  that  is  the  trouble. 
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Mr.  Graham.  Is  it  your  purpose  to  read  into  the  record  all  of  each 
report? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  There  are  certain  exhibits;  for  example,  there  is 
one.  Exhibit  G,  the  first  one,  that  is  the  report  of  the  Commission  of 
Indian  Affairs,  containing  a  report  of  special  agents  of  the  Land 
Department  who  have  made  investigation  of  the  White  Earth 
Reservation. 

Mr.  George.  Kespecting  the  troubles  at  that  time  on  the  White 
Earth  Reservation? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes ;  showing  that  these  troubles  date  back  40  years 
prior  to  1889. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  Well,  nothing  in  that  book  regarding  the  Red  Lake 
and  Pembinas  would  apply  to  this,  would  it? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  anything  that  applies  to 
the  Indians  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  except  it  deals  with  the 
man  that  estimated  the  pine.  The  report  oi  J.  George  Wright  is  in 
there,  that  is  why  I  wanted  it  to  go  in.  There  is  the  report  of  Park 
&  Swartz,  J.  George  Wright,  and  the  report  of  Jenkins. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  read  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Graham.  This  report  of  Mr.  Swartz's,  marked  "  Exhibit  G," 
seems  to  refer  more  to  Cass  Lake. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Well,  it  takes  in  all  those 

Mr.  Graham.  At  this  particular  place?  Does  it  cover  White 
Earth  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes;  and  the  Cass  Lake  affairs  are  involved  in  the 
White  Earth  affairs  in  this  way:  That  the  Chippewa  Indians  of 
Minnesota  were  entitled  to  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  pine  lands 
and  agricultural  lands  at  Cass  Lake,  and  in  all  of  the  other  ceded 
reservations  the  proceeds  of  pine  lands  and  agricultural  lands  be- 
came the  tribal  fund.    Anyhow,  White  Earth  Indians  participated. 

Mr.  Graham.  Can  you  indicate  with  a  little  more  particularity 
how  much  of  this  you  propose  to  offer?  This  is  a  volume  of  more 
than  250  pages.    Do  you  want  all  of  Exhibit  G,  page  80  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes;  all  of  Exhibit  G. 

Mr.  Graham.  Then  the  next  mark  is  at  page  52.  What  do  you 
want  there? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Winnebigoshish  Reservation. 

Mr.  (traham.  The  second  exhibit  is  a  report  of  James  E.  Jenkins, 
special  agent,  which  runs  from  page  84  to  88.  The  third  exhibit  is 
the  report  of  J.  George  Wright,  which  runs  from  page  104  to  112 
and  has  a  great  many  exhibits  attached  to  it,  which  1  thought  the 
committee  would  be  the  best  judge  of  whether  it  should  go  in  or  not 
How  are  you  going  to  furnish  us  copy  for  the  printer  ? 

Mr.  0'i3RiEN.  Well,  we  can  have  them  typewritten,  or  can  leave 
the  book  here,  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Can't  we  copy  it  just  as  usual?    Typewrite  it  out? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  don't  know  of  any  other  way. 

Mr.  George.  Couldn't  we  have  a  summary  by  Mr.  O'Brien  of  each 
of  these  reports,  if  it  would  appear  to  take  too  much  time  to  read 
them  in  detail,  and  then  introduce  the  matter  for  printing  besides! 

Mr.  BuRCH.  An  oral  synopsis? 

Mr.  George.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  If  you  want  to  read  it,  would  it  be  objecticmable  to 
postpone  it  to  an  evening  session?    Well,  take  your  own  course. 
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Mr.  BEAuiJEn.  May  I  ask  if  they  are  goin^  to  insert  in  this  re- 
port Commissioner  browning's  recommendation?  Will  it  be  in- 
dudedf 

Mr.  O'Brisn.  In  cutting  this  thing  down,  the  only  thing  I  pro- 
pose to  introduce  are  the  three  reports  referred  to,  but  if  Mr.  Browne 
in^'s  reports  are  in  there,  or  any  other  ofScial  documents  are  there 

Mr.  (jRAHAM.  Let  Mr.  Beamieu  see  it.  If  you  don't  put  those  in, 
he  can,  if  he  desires  to. 

Mr.  O'Brien  hands  book  to  Mr.  Beaulieu. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Is  that  report  in  there? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  conclusion  have  you  reached? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Well,  after  consultation  with  Judge  Burch,  we  have 
decided  to  make  this  suggestion:  I  will  go  over  these  reports  care- 
fully this  evening  and  be  prepared  in  the  morning  to  give  an  oral 
OTnopsis  of  them  and  offer  the  repoiis  in  the  record  and  save  time  in 
that  wav. 

Mr.  BiTRCH.  You  mean  offer  typewriten  excerpts  from  them,  sp 
that  thev  can  go  in  that  form  ? 

Mr.  (5'Brien.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burch.  My  idea  is  to  take  out  what  we  want  in  typewriting 
what  is  germane  to  this  matter — these  printed  reports,  these  bound 
reports — so  it  can  go  in  as  the  chairman  suggests,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  press  and  the  personal  information  of  the  committee  or  attorneys; 
at  least  make  an  oral  synopsis  of  that,  so  that  a  connected  story  can 
be  made. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  aids  us  gi-eatly  to  keep  the  thread  of  your  story. 

Mr.  Burch.  Yes;  Mr.  O'Brien  can,  after  refreshing  his  mind  to- 
night, make  an  oral  synopsis  so  that  we  all  can  judge  of  the  im- 
portance of  it,  and  then  we  can  put  it  in  typewriting,  so  that  the 
printer  can  print  it  so  as  to  save  time. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  would  prevent  holding  a  night  session? 

Mr.  Burch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beaui^ieu.  I  would  like  to  have  Commissioner  Browning's 
report  included,  pages  101  to  104. 

Mr.  Graham.  Now,  if  you  give  us  the  synopsis  of  the  Browninff 
report  also,  when  you  are  doing  it  I  would  line  to  have  the  record 
show  that  it  is  done  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Beaulieu,  so  that  the  . 
record  will  show  the  facts. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  take  up 

Mr.  George.  Now  or  after  luncheon? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour  yet. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  On  page  258  of  No.  7  of  the  AVhite  Earth  hearings 
reference  is  made  to  the  ** two-edged  fraud" — ^the  Mille  Lac  case— 
and  we  will  start  on  that  now  and  get  as  far  as  we  can  before  the  noon 
recess.  The  reason  for  that  expression,  a  ''  two-edged  fraud  "  is  this: 
Our  contention  is  that  the  fraud  was  |)erpetrated  on  the  one  side  on 
Congress  in  obtaining  this  $40,000,  and  the  other  edge  of  the  fraud 
was  m  taking  it  away  from  the  Indians  after  Congress  had  appro- 

friated  it  for  the  Indians.    I  have  here  a  report  from  the  Chippewa 
ndian    commissioner   dated    Department   of   the   Interior,    United 
States  Indian  Service,  United  States  Chippewa  Commission,  White 
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Earth,  Minn.,  October  7,  1897,  and  I  wish  to  read  from  tliis  report 
into  the  record  certain  data  which  will  connect  up  the  story. 

Mr.  Graham.  Might  we  look  at  this  report  just  a  moment?  Mr. 
Beaulieu,  are  you  familiar  with  this  report  which  Mr.  O'Brien  de- 
scribes? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  don't  know  that  I  am,  but  you  can  so  on. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  care  to  look  at  it  before  he  reads  it  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  No,  sir ;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  O'Brien  reads  as  follows : 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Indian   Service. 
United  States  Chippewa  Commissio.?, 

White  Earth,  Minn,,  October  7.  m:. 
Hon.  W.  A.  Jones, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washingtony  D.  C. 

Sir  :  The  following  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary,  as  well  as  a 
copy  of  the  notice  by  Gus  H.  Beaulieu  therein  referred  to,  will  explain  this 
correspondence,  which  I  have  thought  not  improper  to  answer  through  your 
office: 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  2S,  t8^. 
Hon.  D.  S.  Hall, 

Chippewa  Commissioner,  Detroit,  Minn. 

Sir:  I  transmit  herewith  a  communication  of  July  15  last,  fnnu  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  relative  to  the  status  of  the  Mille  I.ac  lands,  and 
also  a  letter  dated  the  26th  instant  from  the  Mille  I^c  delegation,  now  in  this 
city,  requesting  that  the  land  available  on  the  reservation  for  allotmeuts  be 
allotted  to  them,  with  other  corresiwndence  relating  thereto. 

The  delegation  asks  that  you  attend  a  council  which  will  be  calle<l  for  tbe 
purpose  of  discussing  this  and  other  matters,  and  I  have  to  request  tliat  yon 
proceed  to  the  Mille  I^ac  Reservation  on  being  notified  by  Mr.  Gus  H.  Beaulieu 
when  said  council  will  be  held. 

You  will  please  furnish  the  department  with  the  proceedings  of  the  counoll. 
and  report  what  action,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  taken  thereon  for  the  h«t 
Interests  of  the  Mille  Lac  band. 

The  papers,  herewith  inclosed,  to  be  returned  with  your  report. 
Very  respectfully, 

Thos.  Ryan.  Acting  Secretary- 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  September  9.  7W. 
Hon.  D.  S.  Hall,  Chippewa  Commissioner, 

Dear  Sir  :  It  has  been  decided  by  the  Mille  Lac  chiefs  to  hold  u  council  upon 
the  Mille  Lac  Reservation  on  the  23d  of  this  month  for  the  purpose  of  discussr 
Ing  the  manner  in  which  they  desire  their  allotmeuts  to  be  made,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  their  wishes,  you  are  respectfully  requested  to  be  present  nt  tbe 
council  upon  the  date  referred  to. 

Yours,  truly,  Gi^s  H.  Beaulieu. 

A^?  requosleii  in  said  letter,  I  proceeded  to  the  Mille  I^c  Reservation,  arrlT 
lug  tlioro  on  the  23d.  Gus  H.  Beaulieu,  attorney  for  the  Mille  Ijic  Imud,  Iwd 
preceefled  me  with  two  newspai)er  reporters.  The  Indians  were  assembled, 
oouiniling  among  themselves  and  with  their  attorney,  and  not  ready  for  tbe 
council  with  the  commission  that  day.  The  next  day,  the  24th,  at  10  a.  nu 
about  l(H»  ipdians  and  a  quite  a  number  of  white  settlers  were  gathered  In  tbe 
timber  on  the  shores  of  Mille  Lac  Lake.  Head  Chief  Wa-we-acumig,  who  re- 
cently visite<l  Washington,  oi>ened  the  council.  He  prefaced  his  remarks  by 
some  reference  to  his  Washington  trip.  His  talk  was  short.  He  wanted  tbe 
available  lands,  which  he  understood  was  4,800  acres,  allotted  to  the  hei* 
of  families:  after  that  they  would  consider  the  allotment  of  land  t*>  women  ami 
children. 

May-quon-me-wan-e-quay,  the  next  speaker,  made  no  reference  to  land  or 
allotments,  but  gave  quite  a   long  history  of  the  Mille  Lac  band  and  'their 
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loyalty  to  the  whites.  Go-gee,  the  next  speaker,  was  one  of  those  who  recently 
visited  Washington,  he  said  the  Indians  wanted  a  strip  of  land  along  the  lake; 
did  not  want  it  scattered  back  away  from  the  lake  shore.  I  asked  them  if  they 
knew  where  the  4,833  acres-  of  land  they  desired  allotted  to  them  were  located. 
Their  answer  was  that  they  did  not  know.  I  also  asked  if  any  of  them  would 
take  their  allotments  on  any  of  the  4,833  acres  thought  to  be  available,  offering 
at  the  same  time  to  show  them  plats  of  the  townships. 

I  asked  what  they  intended  to  do  regarding  allotments  for  their  women  jind 
children.  After  consulting  with  their  attorney,  Gus  H.  Beaulleu,  he  submitted 
the  following.  In  writing,  as  their  ultimatum : 

**  We  ask  in  reply  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  r^ardlng 
•  the  4,800  acres  of  land  which  he  said  would  be  allotted  to  us,  that  the  allot- 
ments of  said  land  be  made  to  the  heads  of  the  families.  After  we  have  re- 
ceived the  allotments  of  land  In  question,  we  will  consider  the  question  of  tak- 
ing up  lands  for  our  children  and  women  upon  the  White  Earth  Reservation." 

With  this  their  council  broke  up,  their  attorney,  with  the  newspaper  rei>orters, 
returned  to  their  homes  in  St.  Paul. 

As  your  letter,  **  I^nd,  9304.*'  of  July  16  last,  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  referred  especially  to  the  disix)sltiou  of  the  residue  of  the  lands 
on  Mllle  I^cs  Reservation,  and  as  the  letter  to  the  honorable  Secretary,  dated 
August  (5  last,  from  Mllle  I^cs  delegation,  tlien  In  the  city  of  Washington,  then 
asking.  In  the  event  that  it  is  decidetl  to  allot  the  land  to  them  supposed  to 
be  available,  and  that  such  allotments  be  made  pro  rata  to  the  heads  of  fam- 
ilies; also  that  they  desired  to  secure  allotments  of  land  for  their  minors  and 
to  visit  White  Earth,  sui)i)osedly  for  that  purpose,  was  the  cause  of  the  honor- 
able Secretary's  letter  to  me,  dated  August  27,  1897.  requesting  me  to  proceed  to 
Mllle  Lacs  to  meet  the  Indians  In  council,  and  as  these  Indians  refused  to  dis- 
cuss any  subject  other  than  the  Immediate  allotment  of  the  4,8*^3  acres  of  land 
supposed  to  be  available,  I  thought  best  to  remain  a  few  days  after  the  council, 
and  did  so  remain  until  the  28th.  I  personally  examined  and  secured  reliable 
information  regarding  the  character  of  the  4,833  acres  of  land  on  the  Mllle  I^acs 
Reservation,  which  the  Conmiisslouer  of  the  General  Land  Office  says,  In  his 
letter  of  May  2,  1896,  were  then  free  from  pending  entries,  filings,  or  selections, 
322  of  which  are  in  sections  16  and  36,  claimed,  and  some  of  it  already  sold  by 
the  State  as  school  lands,  the  Immediate  allotment  of  which  is  demanded,  as 
before  stated.  A  cursory  examination  of  the  4,833  acres  of  land  above  referred 
to  shows  the  character  of  each  tract  about  as  follows : 


Description. 


Toicnahip  42,  range  25 
Sec.  1,  lot 


Sec.  1.  lot 
Sec.  1,  S£ 
Sec.  16,  E.  i  NW 


Sec.  1.  8E.  k  KE.  i-. 


Remarks. 


Soil,  clay  and  loam.  Timber,  poplar  and  batoam.  Greater  part 
swamp.  Settled  upon  by  Fraink  Dewey,  who  has  improvementB 
upon  this  tract. 

SoU,  clay  and  loam.    Timber,  none,  but  poplar  brush. 

Same  as  lot  No.  1.    Mostly  all  swamp. 

Settled  upon  by  J.  M.  Bohler,  who  lives  on  sec.  10  and  who  has 
made  application  for  this  tract.  About  eo  acres  In  tamarack 
swamp.  « 

Sec.  15,  W.  i  NE.  i All  swamp  except  a  email  Island  ol  land,  upon  which  John  SJo- 

lund  has  a  house  and  improvements. 

30  acres  of  land;  60  acres  swamp.  A  settler  named  Mattocks  has  a 
house  and  bam  on  this  tract. 

All  swamp  but  about  5  acres. 

Timber,  principally  hardwood.    Fair  farm  land. 

About  80  acres  farm  land;  balance  is  swamp. 


See.  15,  S.  I  S£.  |.- 


Sec  15.  SK  I  SW.  \ 

Sec.  1«,  NW.  4— 


.  16,  NE. 
8ec.n6,  SW 


.t: 


Sec  10,  SE.  il. 
18,  lot 


All  8warap. 


Do. 
Settled  upon  by  Mr.  Dale,  who  has  a  house  and  Improvements. 
This  tract  is  mostly  meadow. 

Sec  27.  SE.  I  SW.  4_ All  awarap. 

Sec.  29,  NE.  i  NE.  1— Do. 

Sec  29,  SW.  J  SE.  i_- Most  all  si^amp. 

Sec  29,  SW.  i- ,  Ridges  of  hardwood  and  ash  swales.    Generally  level  and  low  land 

I      and  broken  up  by  small  pools. 

Sec.  80,  lot  1— Soil,  clay  and  loam:  \a  a  swamp  with  the  exception  of  about  15 

aoros.    Settled  upon  by  MirkleMon,  who  haa  a  house  and  other 
I      improvements. 

Sec  88,  SW.  i  SE.  4_ '  All  .swamp. 

Sec.  88-. LowIand.s'of  blank  ash.  with  ridges  hardwood.    All  the  pine  hai 

i      been  cut  off.    This  section  more  adapted  for  pasturage. 
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Description. 


Totcnahip  J^tj  range  26. 


Sec.  16.  lots  1, 
See.  18.  SW.  i 


2,  8,  4,  5. 

8E.  i-... 


Sec.  25.  S£.  1 

Sec.  30,  lot 


S£.i. 


Remarks. 


Sec.  32,  S£.  i 
Sec.  34.  8E.  \ 


Sec.  36. 


Toicnahip  j2,  ran{/e  27. 
Sec.  6,  S.iNE.  J— 


SoO  good.    Well  timbered  by  hardwood. 

Surface  very  broken.    Soil  fair.    About  400.000  feet  of  wblu  pSo* 
on  this  tract.    Gu8  Bergh  has  gt>od.  substantltU  buDdiofs,  and  4 
acres  under  cultivation  on  this  tract. 
A  spruce  swamp. 

About  2  acres  of  land.    The  balance  is  a  swamp  wtikb  can  be  nude 
'      into  a  good  meadow.    A  settler  has  built  a  house  here  for  tbe 
purpose  of  reclaimlnfir  or  improvloff  the  land. 

8E.  i 1  All  swamp. 

8£.  4 j  Surface  broken  by  small  spruce  swamps.     Soil  poor  and  rcx^. 

I      Some  pine  on  the  tract. 

!  A  level  or  Hat  section,  about  one-fourth  being  swamp.    Veryrodcy. 

About  7,000,000  feet  of  white  pine  was  cut  off  thh*  section.   Cor- 
ered  with  btumps. 


Sec.  6,  SE.  \. 


See.  6,  SE.  }  SW.  4_ 

Sec.  8.  SE.  4  NE.  J. 

Sec.  8.  NE.  i  SE.  k  and  8W. 
I  SE.  4. 

Sec.  8,  lots  5,  6 

Sec.  10,  8W.  I  SW.  4 

Sec.  16,  NE.  4 

Sec.  16,  SE.  4_ 

Sec.  16,  SW.  4 - 


Sec.  16,  NW.  4— 

Sec.  24,  SE.  4  NE.  4^. 

Sec.  24,  lot  8- 


Sec.  26,  lot3_ 

Sec.  26,  N.  i  8W.  4 

Sec.  28,  NW.  4  SE.  4— 
Sec.  34,  NW.  4  NE.  J... 


Sec.  36.  lots  4,  5... 

Sec.  36.  lot  1 

Sec.  36,  lot  2 


Sec.  36.  lot  3- 

Sec.  36,  8.  i  8E.  4. 


Sec.  36.  8W.  4- 


Toiniship  i.l,  rnn<;i'  27. 
Sec.  32.  SE.  JNE.  4 


Timber,  scattering  Norway  and  small  poplar,  with  spruee  swamps. 

Soil  poor  and  rocky.    A  settler  named  Marsh  is  located  oo  ttiis 

hiiul. 
Same  as  8.  i  NE.  4  fi»  to  soil  and  timber,  bat  containing  mort 

pine.    Surface   of    the   land   is   considerably    broken.    A  settkr 

named  Bradford  has  squatted  on  the  land,  which  contains  about 

400,000  feet  of  pine. 
A  fair  40-acre  tract.    Some  pine. 
Timber,  small  poplar.    Soil  poor.    Very  little  pine. 
Same  as  above  in  sec.  8.    Soil  poor  and  very  little  pine  timber. 

Swamp  land. 

EtiAt  half  of  this  irnct  is  poor  land  and  rocky.    The  west  ball  k 

a  spruce  and  tamarack  and  bog  swamp. 
Mori^  than  one-half  is  swamp. 
All  swamp,  with  wire  grass. 
Pine  timber  all  cut  off,  leaving  the  land  full  of  atnmpa  and  rocky. 

Remaining  timber  is  spruce  and  tamarack.    Soil  very  poor. 
Pine  is  cut  off.    Balance  of  tlie  timber  is  small  poplar.    Land  bcCtff 

than  balance  of  the  section,  not  being  so  rocJCy. 
All  swamp,  with  the  exception  of  a  poplar  knoll  of  8  afcrei.  1 

settler  named  McFaddea  built  a  house  on  this  tract  in  1897.  fch 

tending  to  convert  it  into  a  hay  meadow. 
A  riaiTow  ridgp  of  land  from  3  to  5  rods  wide  runs  tbroogfa  tbe 

tract.    The  balance  is  a  swamp  which  can  be  made  Into  a  mMdow. 
A  spruce  bog. 
All  bog. 

Three-fourths  swamp.    The  balance  Is  very  rocky  and  poor  land. 
About  100.000  feet  of  white  pine  on  this  tract,  which  bat  about  5 

acres  is  a  burnt  tamarnek  swamp.    Would  make  a  good  meadow. 
Pine  cut  otT.    8oi]  poor  and  rocky.    Remaining  timber  is  sprm 

and  tamarack.    No  hay. 
All  swiunji  except  the  sea  wall  near  the  lake;  balance  of  the  lot 

would  make  a  good  meadow. 
Surface  very  broken  and  rocky  and  cut  ap  by  small  swa]iipt> 

Son  poor. 
A  wlre-grnss  bog,  with  exception  of  8  or  4  acres. 
Two-thirds  is  a  spruce  swamp.    Balance  of  the  land  is  oompoNol 

of  ridges  of  small  poplar  trees  and  pine  stumps. 
Spruce  and  tamarack  swamps  and  ridges  of  small  poplar.    Landb 

rough  and  rocky.    About  6  or  7  acres  of  fair  land  In  the  SE.  I 

SW.  \.    Tho  swamps  In  this  quarter  are  small.    Land  is  covered 

with  bowlders. 


Burnt  windfall.     Scattering  Norway  pine.     Gravelly  soil  and  rody. 


Kroin  the  foroj^oing  It  apiumrs  that  only  a  Riiiall  part  of  this  land.  8s>.62  a<yw. 
is  situated  on  tho  lake  shore,  ami  only  a  very  small  ix>rtlon  of  this  4.S(0  acn* 
is  such  as  an  Indian  or  anyone  else  cHHild  make  a  farm  of;  hence  tbe  •*  mvir 
contention  for  the  allotments"  referre^l  to  by  Commissioner  Rrowninj;  in  hi* 
letter  -Land."  of  May  12.  IMKJ,  need  not  be  feared.  The  MUle  I^c  Indian? 
want  land  alon.ij  the  shore  of  lliat  lake.  To  place  them  <m  any  hiud  back  away 
from  the  lake  would  be  distasteful  to  them  and  more  difficult  than  to  move 
them  to  Vi'hite  E^irth. 

The  land  alonj;  the  lake  shore  uix)n  which  they  have  their  wcattering  but* 
and  bark  wigwams  Is  very  nearly  all  patente<l,  and  lui^ht  be  Haid  to  be  seijre- 
gated  from  and  fi'rm  no  |>art  of  the  Mille  Lac  Reservation.  In  fact,  from  d» 
letter  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  the  General  I^nd  OflV* 
dateil  May  2,  lSf)(5,  there  api>eared  to  exist  a  very  emaciated,  if  any,  Mllle  Lac 
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Reservation.  Originally  containing  61,059.13  acres,  more  than  51,000  acres 
of  it  has  passed  from  the  Indians,  the  Government,  and  practically  from  the 
reservation,  to  private  individuals,  leaving,  as  the  letter  states,  only  4,833.73 
acres  free  from  pending  entries,  etc.,  3,022.32  acres  of  which  is  in  sections  16 
and  36.  the  State  of  Minnesota  will  fight  for  as  school  land,  having  sold  a  good 
part  of  it.  The  question  suggested,  Is  there  a  Mille  Lac  Reservation,  so  that 
these  Mllle  Lac  Indians  may  take  their  allotments  on  the  reservation  where 
they  live,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  Januai-j-  14,  1880?  Do  they  live  on  a  reser- 
vation or  some  individual's  patented  land? 

The  legal  status  of  this  reservation  you  are  doubtless  familiar  with,  though 
It  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  give  my  understanding  of  it.  The  treaty  of 
February  22,  1855,  with  the  Mississippi  Chlppewas,  provides  for  this  Mille  Lac 
Reservation.  The  treaty  with  the  same  Indians  proclaimed  March  10,  1863,  in 
the  first  article  cedes  to  the  United  States  this  Mille  Lac  Reservation  along  with 
Gull  Lake,  Sandy  Lake,  Rabbit  Lake,  Pokagoma  Lake,  and  Rice  I^ke  Reserva- 
tions, but  provides  in  article  12  for  the  Mille  Lacs,  different  from  the  others 
referred  to  In  the  first  article.  In  that  they,  the  Mllle  T^ac  Band,  should  retain 
the  right  of  possession  so  long  as  tbey  did  not  *'  molest  the  persons  or  property 
of  the  whites." 

The  treaty  with  these  Siimo  Indians,  proclaimed  March  20,  1865,  which  Is 
much  the  same  and  in  lieu  of  the  treaty  made  by  the  same  tribe  approved 
March  11,  1863,  again  provides  for  the  possessory  rlgbts  of  the  Mille  I^c  Band. 

The  treaty  with  the  Chlppewas  of  the  Mississippi,  entered  into  by  Chiefs 
Shoh-bosh-kung,  Ka-gway-dosh,  and  Me-no-ge-shig  on  the  part  of  the  Mille 
Lac  Band,  proclaimed  April  18,  18(57,  sells  to  the  United  States  a  part  of  the 
land  secured  to  them  by  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  March  20,  1805,  the 
Mille  I>ac  with  other  reservations  having  been  cede<l  to  the  United  States  by  the 
first  article  of  the  same  1865  treaty,  though  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of 
1865  Is  not  referred  to  In  the  treaty  of  1807,  no  right  to  the  Mllle  I^c  Band  to 
remain  on  their  former  reservation  during  good  behavior  Is  mentioned.  The 
greater  i>ortlon  of  this  Mllle  Lac  Reservation  having  been  disposed  of  as  other 
public  lands.  It  would  seem  as  though  some  one  In  authority  considered  that 
the  treaty  of  1867  disposed  of  the  Indian  title  to  this  former  Mllle  Lac  Reser- 
vation, and  that  it  was  treated  as  public  domain. 

July  4,  1884,  Congress  passed  an  act  providing  that  these  lands  "  shall  not  be 
patented  or  disposed  of  in  any  manner  until  further  legislation  by  Congress." 
Under  the  act  of  January  14,  1889,  the  different  bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  In 
tl\e  State  of  Minnesota  entertMl  into  an  agreement  for  the  complete  cession  and 
relinquishment,  in  writing,  to  all  their  title  and  Interest  to  certain  lands  In 
that  State.  The  agreement  presente<l  to  the  Mllle  Lac  Band  for  their  slgna- 
tDres,  and  which  they  signed  and  which  was  duly  approved  by  the  President, 
differs  from  the  agreement  presented  to  all  other  bands  of  Chlppewas,  In  that 
it  sets  forth  that  they  **  do  also  hereby  forever  relinquish  to  the  United  States 
the  right  of  occupancy  on  the  Mille  Lac  Reservation  reserved  to  us  by  the 
twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  of  May  7,  1864  (13  Stat,  p.  693)." 

These  Indians  were  told  by  the  commission  negotiating  the  agreement  with 
them  that  they  could  take  their  allotments  on  land  on  this  Mille  Lac  Reserva- 
tion ;  so  also  the  same  conmilssion  promised  the  Indians  160  acres  of  land  each 
for  allotments  at  White  I^larth,  where  they  signed  the  agreement  with  that 
understanding  (pp.  168  and  104,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  247,  1st  sess.  51st  Cong.).  This 
is  unfortunate,  but  conditions  that  now  exist  must  be  met.  If  the  act  of  Janu- 
ary 14,  1889,  is  the  further  It^gislation  required  by  the  act  of  July  4,  1884.  it 
would  seem  that  the  remaining  land  in  the  territory  referretl  to  must  be  dis- 
posed of,  if  at  all,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  of  1889.  There  are  also  1,849 
acres  embraced  In  rejected  homestead  applications. 

This  entire  reservation  as  originally  esta!)llshed,  lake,  shore,  and  all.  is  heavy 
timber.  Is  it  desirable  to  allot  this  remnant  to  these  Indians?  Will  it  brighten 
their  prospects  or  hold  out  hopes  for  their  future  civilization,  and  that  of  their 
children  and  their  grandchildren? 

These  Indians  have  for  years  hand  an  attorney,  not  always  the  same  one,  but 
always  the  !?anie  advice,  to  stick  to  the  Mille  Lao  Reservation.  They  are  buoyed 
up  with  the  information  that  they  have  a  monster  claim  against  the  (Tovern- 
ment  for  400,(X)0.000  feet  of  pine,  and  other  damage.^..  Their  attorneys  have 
never  encouraged  their  removal  to  White  Karth.  It  was  thought  the  payment 
of  their  delayed  annuities  would  mollify  them,  and  that  the  removal  would  be 
easier:  but  it  was  the  reverse.  Their  payment  came  in  Jime  last,  since  which 
time,  they  have  done  nothing  but  eat  it  up,  and  their  greatest  anxiety,  when  I 
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was  there,  wns  to  know  when  the  next  payment  would  be  made.  These  r^eople 
have  been  fooled  and  deceived  so  much  in  the  past,  that  they  are  bewildered 
and  know  not  which  way  to  tuni.  It  was  thought  by  the  commission  which 
negotiated  the  agreement,  that  the  liberal  inducements  offered  would  make  it 
easier  to  get  the  entire  band  to  White  Earth.  Many  of  the  most  stublx)m  did 
not  move  to  White  ICjirth  and  still  remain  there.  No  effort  has  been  made, 
for  some  time,  to  remove  or  Induce  any  of  this  band  to  visit  White  E2artL 
Good  farming  land  has  been  reserved  on  White  Earth  Reservation  for  them.  I 
believe  an  effort  should  still  be  mude  to  Induce  them  to  come  to  White  Ei^rth. 
I  see  no  hope  for  them  where  they  are.  These  Mllle  I^c  Indians  are  entitled 
to  much  consideration  for  their  early  loyalty  to  the  whites.  While  their  general 
health  Is  fairly  good,  the  services  of  a  physician  Is  sadly  needed  among  them. 
I  found  Aln-dus-oke-shig,  one  of  the  chiefs  who  recently  visited  Washington^ 
dangerously  sick  In  his  bark  wigwam.  I  employed  a  physician  to  attend  liim 
and  relieved  such  others,  from  my  private  purse,  as  I  could  afford.  I  believe 
a  physician  should  be  sent  among  them,  or  the  local  physician  employed  for  a 
time  at  least. 

In  view  of  the  counsel  and  advice  ghen  to  these  Indians  by  their  various  at- 
torneys, it  is  difficult  to  obtain  their  entire  confidence.  Without  church,  school, 
agent  farmer,  doctor  or  anyone  to  look  after,  or  in  any  way  interested  in  their 
advancement,  they  present  a  case  hardly  parallel  In  the  Indian  service.  They 
have  visited  Washington  and  were  well  pleased  with  their  reception  there  by 
those  In  authority. 

If  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  shouM  visit  Minnesota  and  could  find 
time  to  meet  and  tell  these  Indians  just  what,  In  his  opinion,  Is  best  for  them. 
It  would  have  great  weight. 

I  can  see  no  future  for  these  Indians,  but  eventually  move  to  the  V\Tilte 
Earth  Reservation.  If,  however,  the  department  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
$4,833.73  before  referred  to  is  available  for  allotment  to  these  Indians,  and 
that  It  Is  desirable  to  allot  the  same  to  heads  of  families  as  requested  by  their 
attorney  In  council,  the  Chlpr)ewa  Commission  will  do  so  promptly  uiM>n  receiv- 
ing  descriptions  of  land  to  be  so  allotted,  and  authority  to  act. 
Very  respectfully, 

D.  S.  Hall. 
United  States  Chippewa  ConimisHiomr. 

The  following  indorsements  apj^ear  promiscuously  on  the  back  of 
this  document: 

42257.  Office  of  Indian  Affairs.  1897.  17497.  20760.  .96.  9304/97.  D.  S. 
Hall,  Chippewa  Commission  White  Earth  A.,  Oct.  7/97.  Reports  in  regJird  to 
allotments  to  Mille  Lac  Inds.     10  eiic.    Over.    Case  No.  58.     37-76  MCP. 


7475.     SS22.     1.<^S.     White  Earth,  Minn..  October  7,  1897.     Darwin  S.  Hall, 
Comr.  &  ST>ec.  Disb.  Agent,  relative  to  Mllle  Lac  Indian  matters  R.  F.  7. 


I)EP.\BTMENT   OF   THE    INTERIOR, 

Office  or  Indian  Affairs, 

October  i^,  1891. 

Res])e<^tfully  transmitted  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  re^ 
port  !)eln^  in  response  to  department  letter  of  Auj?ust  28,  1897. 

A.   C.    TOUNEB, 

Acting  Commissutmr. 


E.  K.  W.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

October  16.  1891. 

Respectfully  referred  to  the  honorable  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  legal  status  of  the  vacant 
lands  embraced  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Mille  Lac  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. 

Th.  TL  Ryan. 
Acting  Secretary, 
Papers  returned  to  Ind.  Div.  Dec.  11/97. 
To  I.  O.  with  letter  Feb.  19,  '98. 
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Mr.  Grahau.  How  do  you  propose  to  get  this  into  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  woiikf  like  to  ask  what  the  object  of  this  letter  is 
now.  if  he  is  only  going  to  put  in  a  part  of  the  MiUe  Lac  letter,  or  is 
he  ^oin^  to  put  in  everything,  including  the  decision  of  the  C!ourt  of 
Claims? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  am  going  to  read  from  the  Court  of  Claims  deci- 
sion now. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  It  will  make  a  pretty  big  record. 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  indeed.    Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  now  wish  to  introduce  in  the  same  manner,  an  act 
of  Congress  dated  May  27,  1902 : 

For  payment  to  the  Indians  occupyinp  the  Mille  Lac  Indian  Reservation/ in 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  the  sum  of  $40,000,  or  so  much  tliereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, to  pay  said  Indians  for  improvements  made  by  them,  or  any  of  them, 
upon  lands  occupied  by  them  on  said  Mille  Lac  Indian  Reservation,  said  pay- 
ment to  be  made  upon  Investigation,  examination,  and  appraisement  by  the 
Secretary-  of  the  Interior,  upon  condition  of  said  Indians  removing  from  said 
Mille  Lac  Reservation :  Provided,  That  any  Indian  who  has  leased  or  purchased 
any  Government  subdivision  of  land  within  said  Mille  Lac  Reservation  from 
or  through  a  person  having  title  to  said  land  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  required  to  move  from  said  reservation,  but  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  said  appropriation  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
though  they  had  removed  from  said  reservation :  And  provided  further.  That 
this  appropriation  shall  be  paid  only  after  said  Indians  shall,  by  proper  council 
proceedings,  have  accepted  the  provisions  hereof  and  declared  the  manner  in 
which  they  wish  the  money  disbursed;  and  said  Indians  upon  removing  from 
said  Mille  I^c  Reservation  shAll  be  permitted  to  take  up  their  residence  and 
obtain  allotments  in  severalty  either  on  the  wyte  E^arth  Reservation  or  on  any 
of  the  ceded  Indian  reservations  in  the  State  oT  Minnesota  on  which  allotments 
are  made  to  Indians. 

Noon  recess. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  committee  concluded  this 
morning's  session  I  read  the  act  of  Congress  which  provided  for 
the  appropriation  of  so  much  of  $40,000  as  might  be  necessary  to  pay 
the  Mille  Lac  Indians  for  the  improvements  they  had  made  upon 
the  Mille  Lac  Reservation.  Of  course,  as  the  committee  can  readily 
understand,  it  would  be  necessary  to  appraise  these  improvements  to 
determine  how  much  of  that  $40,000  snould  be  appropriated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians.  I  have  in  my  hand  part  of  the  record  in  the 
case  in  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States.  This  case  is  No. 
30447,  and  is  entitled  "  The  Mille  Lac  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota  v.  The  United  States."  I  wish  to  read  into 
the  record  portions  of  the  testimony  taken  in  that  case  in  order 
to  show  the  committee  how  these  improvements  were  appraised  and 
who  did  the  appraising  of  them.  I  wish  to  read  first  from  the  testi- 
mony of  David  H.  Robbins,  beginning  on  page  55  of  the  record  of 
the  case  to  which  I  have  referred,  including  questions  numbered  51 
to  79,  inclusive. 

The  Chairman.  Whose  testimony  is  this? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  David  H.  Robbins. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  some  more  about  him? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  can  read  from  the  record  the  questions  and  answers 
wherein  he  identifies  himself.  I  will  now  turn  to  page  51  of  the 
same  record.    I  will  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee  that  Mr. 
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Anderson  is  the  attorney  for  the  Department  of  Justice  who  de- 
fended this  case  in  the  Court  of  Claims : 

Examined  by  Mr.  Andebson  : 

1.  Question.  What  is  your  name? 
Answer.  David  H.  Robbins. 

2.  Question.  What  Is  your  age? 
Answer.  Sixty-four. 

3.  Question.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Answer.  Just  at  present  I  have  a  real  estate  business  and  I  am  a  merchant 

4.  Question.  Where  Is  your  residence? 
Answer.  At  Vineland,  Mllle  I^ac  CJounty,  Minn. 

6.  Question.  Are  you  Interested,  directly  or  Indirectly,  In  the  subject  matter 
of  this  claim? 

Answer.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

6.  Question.  You  are  not  related  to  the  claimants? 
Answer.  Not  in  any  way  that  I  know  of. 

7.  Question.  Mr.  Robbins,  when  did  you  first  come  to  this  country? 
Answer.  Well,  I  first  came  up  here  to  stay  in  1882. 

8.  Question.  You  had  been  up  here  before,  had  you  not? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

9.  Question.  How  often? 
Answer.  Once  or  twice. 

10.  Question.  How  long  did  you  stay  each  time? 

Answer.  I  came  up  here  among  a  lot  of  others.  The  reservation  had  all  been 
scripped  at  that  time. 

11.  Question.  When  was  that? 

Answer.  That  was  right  after  the  war — in  1866  or  1867.  It  was  when  Zacb 
Chandler  was  Secretary.  He  threw  it  open.  I  came  here  for  the  bank  of 
Madison,  Wis.,  as  I  understood  it.  I  was  hired  by  a  man  named  G.  W.  Nesbit, 
who  was  their  general  agent.      i 

12.  Question.  Did  you  accomplish  anything  In  the  way  of  preemption? 
Answer.  It  was  all  covered.    The  reservation  had  all  been  scripped. 

13.  Question.  When  did  you  come  up  here  to  live? 
Answer.  In  1882. 

14.  Question.  What  was  your  purpose  in  coming  up  here  at  that  time? 
Answer.  I  was  sent  up  here  to  cruise  these  lands. 

15.  Question.  By  whom? 

Answer.  W.  D.  Washburn,  of  Minneapolis. 
'•16.  Question.  What  was  his  object,  if  you  know? 

Answer.  He  expected  to  enter  it.  He  told  me  he  expected  to  locate  it  with 
scrip. 

I  will  turn  again  to  question  51,  on  page  55  of  the  record,  and  read 
to  question  79,  inclusive : 

51.  Question.  Now,  did  you  ever  have  anything  to  do  with  the  appraisal  of  tke 
improvements  made  by  the  Mille  Lac  Chippewas  on  the  former  MlUe  Lie 
Reservation? 

Mr.  ElDOEBTON.  Objected  to  as  incompetent.  Irrelevant,  and  immaterial,  and 
what  those  improvements  were  or  were  not  can  not  be  considered  in  tills  ct», 
and  It  Is  stipulated  that  this  objection  may  apply  to  all  queetlons  of  a  fllmllar 
character  put  to  this  winess. 

Answer.  Yes. 

52.  Question.  Did  you  make  an  appraisal  of  the  improvements? 

Answer.  I  did — In  conjunction  with  the  major  here  (Mcljaughlln^  and  Mr. 
Mlchelet. 

Tvl.  Question.  Well,  before  tbatV 

Answer.  Oh.  yes;  two  years  before  that  1  made  an  appraisal. 

't)4.  Queslion.  What  was  that  ai)i»raisalV 

Answer.  About  $70,000. 

5;"..  Question.  What,  if  anything,  did  you  do  after  making  that  appraisal? 

Answer.  Well,  I  went  down  to  Washington  with  these  Mille  I.iac  Indian  chl^ 
trying  to  make  a  treaty. 

5().  Question.  Did  you  try  to  make  an  aecurato  appraisal? 

Answer.  An  accurate  appraisal:  yes. 

57.  Question.  State  as  briefly  as  you  can  what  you  did. 
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Answer.  WelJ,  I  slmi)ly  went  down  there  and  went  before  the  committee  of 
the  Senate  there  and  presented  the  affair,  and  I  accompanied  Senator  Nelson 
up  to  the  Interior  Department  to  see  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock, and  there  was  an  agreement  arriveil  at  what  to  do.  There  was  no  objec- 
tion to  tlie  amount  that  I  had  presented. 

58.  Question.  Did  you  have  any  conversations  with  Mr.  Hitchcock,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior? 

Answer.  Twice:  yes. 

59.  Question.  Was  he  opjwsed  to  the  bill? 

Answer.  No:  he  was  very  favorable  to  the  bill.  In  fact,  he  didn't  think  It 
was  enough. 

60.  Question.  What  was  his  idea,  to  pay  for  the  improvements  or  to  get  the 
Indians  to  remove  from  the  old  Mille  I.ac  Reservation? 

Mr.  Edoerton.  Objected  to  as  incompetent,  irrelevant,  and  hearsay,  and  it 
cuts  no  figure  in  this  case  what  Secretary  Hitchcock  thought  about  the  matter, 
and  it  is  stipulated  that  this  objection  may  apply  to  all  questions  and  answers 
.of  a  similar  character. 

Answer.  Well,  I  went  there  with  Senator  Nelson  at  his  request  and  the  whole 
matter  was  talked  over  about  this  Mille  Lac  business,  and  Hitchcock  says, 
"  Now,  this  thing  has  been  hanging  fire  for  years  and  we  have  not  been  able 
to  settle  it,  but  now  it  looks  as  though  we  would  bring  it  to  a  focus."  The 
Indian  appropriation  bill  had  passed  the  House,  and  Senator  Nelson  says,  "  I 
will  insert  a  $25,000  clause  in  there,"  and  Mr.  Morris,  our  Representative, 
was  to  see  that  it  was  got  through  the  concurrent  committee  of  the  two  Houses, 
and  then  Hitchcock  turns  to  me  and  says,  "  Now,  Mr.  Robbins,  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  want.  About  the  1st  of  June  this  money  will  be  sent  up  there  and  paid 
to  these  Indians,  and  at  the  same  time  I  will  send  a  special  agent  to  you  and 
you  take  those  Indian  chiefs  and  go  over  that  reservation  and  assess  everything; 
assess  Just  as  liberally  as  your  conscience  will  allow :  I  don't  care  if  you  get  to 
$100,000,  because  I  feel  as  though  those  Indians  have  been  greatly  wronged,  and 
me  and  Mr.  Nelson  will  see  the  bill  through."  That  was  the  way  it  was  left 
when  I  left  Washington. 

61.  Question.  Then  the  idea  was  to  get  the  Indians  away  from  the  reserva- 
tion? 

Mr.  Edgebton.  Objected  to  as  leading. 

Answer.  That  was  the  understanding  between  me  and  the  Indians.  It  was 
understood  as  between  me  and  the  Indians  that  if  they  got  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  their  improvements  that  they  would  accept  that;  they  was  to 
leave  the  reservation. 

62.  Question.  What  was  the  real  object,  then,  so  far  as  you  could  under- 
stand? 

Answer.  To  settle  all  their  claims  and  get  them  to  leave  the  old  reservation. 

63.  Question.  Did  you  have  any  conference  with  Commissioner  Jones  about 
that? 

Answer.  Yes ;  dozens  of  times. 

64.  Question.  What  were  those  conferences? 

Answer.  The  conference  was — it  was  nothing  else  only  to  get  the  matter  set- 
tled and  get  the  Indians  to  move. 

65.  Question.  Was  Commissioner  Jones  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  bill? 
Answer.  He  was  favorable,  of  course. 

66.  Question.  Did  you  go  before  the  Senate  committee  of  Congress? 
Answer.  Yes. 

67.  Question.  W'as  the  Senate  committee  favorable? 

AJiswer.  Well,  I  made  my  statement.  I  don't  know  what  they  done.  Of 
course  I  had  made  a  written  claim  that  covered  certain  things  to  constitute 
this  damage  and  loss;  and  it  was  nor  only  the  improvements,  but  they  claimed 
they  made  so  many  tons  of  maple  sugar  each  year,  for  the  sugar  bush  was 
taken;  they  claimed  they  made  500  tons  of  hay  each  year  and  sold  it  to  the 
lumbermen.  When  I  first  came  here  they  gathered  about  2,500  bushels  of  wild 
rice  each  year;  that  was  all  figured  in. 

68.  Question.  Then  the  values  were  rather  inflated,  of  course? 

Answer.  Well,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Of  course,  it  might  have  been  on  their 
improvements,  because  their  improvements  are  hard  to  estimate. 

69.  Question.  Wasn't  the  sole  puriwse  to  get  these  Indians  away  from  here? 
Answer.  It  was  to  close  up  all  their  right,  title,  and  interest  in  the  whole 

aiCalr. 

70.  Question.  What  became  of  the  act  of  Congress?    Did  it  pass? 
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Answer.  No;  that  got  pigeouboled,  so  Senator  Nelson  wrote. 

71.  Question.  AVhy? 

Answer.  Some  man  named  Bejuilleu  kicked  it  over. 

72.  Question.  Did  lie  write  that  to  you? 
Answer.  He  wrote  that  to  me. 

73.  Question.  Where  is  that  letter? 

Answer.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.     It  is  too  long  to  keep  that. 

74.  Question.  What  was  his  first  name? 
Answer.  Gus. 

75.  Question.  Now,  were  you  present  with  Maj.  McLaughlin  and  Agent  Mlclw- 
let  when  they  made  their  appraisal  of  the  improvements  on  the  reservation  in 
August,  1902? 

Answer.  I  was. 

76.  Question.  Do  yon  remember  as  to  what  was  the  total  value  of  the  hnprove- 
ments  that  you  appraised? 

Answer.  Well,  we  run  them  over,  and  when  we  bunched  them  up  we  got  aboat 
?57.000.  and  we  had  to  cut  it  down  to  $40,000. 

77.  Question.  You  had  appraised  the  value  of  those  improvements  as  of  the 
time  they  were  made  and  not  as  of  the  time  the  appraisal  was  made;  isn't 
that  so? 

Answer.  Oh.  no ;  we  took  it  from  the  time  when  I  first  came  here 

78.  Question.  You  considered  the  improvements  as  they  were  when  you  came 
here  in  1882  and  you  appraised  them  upon  that  valuation? 

Answer.  Yes;  that  was  the  way  we  figured  it. 

79.  Question.  At  the  time  the  improvements  were  appraised  they  were  of  little 
value,  were  they  not? 

Answer.  Comparatively  speaking,  they  weren't  worth  anything;  only  two  or 
three  that  amounted  to  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  George.  How  much  later  was  that? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  The  appraisal  was  made  in  1902. 

Mr.  George.  They  took  the  value  of  the  improvements  as  in  1882. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes;  20  jrears  previous  to  that.  I  wish  to  read  frwii 
the  same  case  the  deposition  of  Simon  Michelet  taken  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  on  the  19th  day  of  August,  1909.  Mr.  Michelet,  as  Mr.  Robbins 
states,  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  appraise  the  improvements, 
so-called,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  page  86  of  the  record,  question 
No.  38 : 

Q.  Please  state,  as  woll  as  you  can  remember,  bow  tliis  appraisiil  was  made 
and  how  you  arrived  at  the  total  value  of  such  improvement. — A.  Maj.  Mc- 
Ijaujrblin  and  myself  and  Mr.  Robbins  and  the  committee  of  the  Indians— I 
think  that  committee  consisted  of  two  or  three  Indians — visited  the  several 
places  where  Improvements  were,  or  had  been,  and  from  what  we  could  see  of 
the  different  places  and  the  testimony  we  got  from  the  Indians  and  others,  we 
arrived  at  what  we  thought  was  a  fair  estimate  of  the  damages  suffered  by  the 
Individual  Indians. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  whether  or  not  you  took  the  value  of  the  ImproTe- 
ments  at  what  they  had  been  or  what  they  were  at  the  time  you  made  the 
appr.iisnlV — A.  At  what  they  had  been.  Of  course  it  would  be  impossible  to 
assess  (ljinijigt»s  on  buildings  that  had  been  destroyed  at  the  time  we  visited 
there. 

Q.  For  instance,  the  clearings,  at  the  time  you  assessed  them,  had  grown  tjp 
with  brush,  luid  they  not? — A.  A  good  many  of  them;  yes. 

Q.  And  tlie  houses  were  destroyed  or  had  fallen  into  decay,  had  they  not?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  wish  to  read  from  the  same  record  the  deposition 
of  James  McLaughlin,  for  the  defendants,  taken  at  Washington. 
D.  C,  on  the  21st  day  of  December,  1909,  in  the  same  record,  page  99, 
question  No.  14: 

Q.  Who  made  the  appraisements  of  the  imi>rovements.  as  provided  by  the 
act  of  May  2.  11)02.  and  what  was  the  amount  of  such  appraisements,  if  you 
know? — A.  Ajjent  Michelet  and  myself  made  the  total  appraisement,  which  wt« 
$40,000. 
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Mr.  O'Brien.  That  shows  the  method  by  which  the  $40,000  was 
covered  up — that  is,  eaten  up — so  as  to  use  up  all  the  money  that  had 
been  appropriated  by  Confess;  that  is.  Congress  provided  that  so 
much  of  that  $40,000  as  might  be  necessary  to  pay  the  Indians  for 
their  improvements  on  the  reservation  could  be  used  out  of  that  ap- 
propriation. This  shows  how  the  commissioners — McLaughlin, 
Michelet,  and  Bobbins — had  appraised  the  so-called  improvements  at 
what  they  had  been  in  1882  instead  of  1902,  at  the  time  the  act  was 
passed. 

Mr.  George.  Is  it  clear  in  your  mind  whether  these  improvements 
were  more  or  less  in  value? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Why,  Michelet's  testimony  states  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  do  anjrthing  with  some  of  the  buildings,  for  the  reason  that  they 
did  not  exist — in  substance.  He  does  not  use  those  exact  words.  And 
Mr.  Bobbins  in  his  testimony,  which  I  read,  states  that  there  was 
practically  nothing  there,  only  two  or  three  buildings,  that  amounted 
to  anything. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Mr.  Bobbins  made  a  report.  '  Have  you  got  that 
report  here? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  There  is  a  list  of  the  buildings  as  they  existed  in 
1882,  and  Mr.  Bobbins  states  in  his  testimony  that  the  appraisal  was 
made  on  that  basis.  Maybe  you  can  find  it  as  quickly  as  I  can.  It  is 
one  of  the  exhibits  of  the  case,  Mr.  Beaulieu;  there  is  the  entire 
record. 

Mr.  O'Brien  hands  Mr.  Beaulieu  the  book. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  are  going  to  show,  are  you,  what  was  done  with 
the  $40,000? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  We  expect  to  show  that. 

Mr.  George.  You  first  show  how  they  got  this — by  an  inflated 
valuation. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  As  Mr.  Bobbins  states,  there  were  practically  only 
three  buildings.  This  commission,  consisting  of  Michelet,  McLaugh- 
lin, and  Bobbins,  appraised  the  valuation  of  the  improvements  as 
they  were  supposed  to  exist  in  1882,  in  order  to  eat  up  the  entire 
$40,000. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  is  first  shown,  however,  how  the  appropriation  of 
$40,000  was  obtained.  Then  it  is  shown  how  the  commissioners,  who 
were  instructed  to  make  liberal  valuation  of  whatever  there  was,  went 
on,  and  on  the  basis  of  what  the  improvements  cost  in  1882,  they 
made  valuations  20  years  later,  in  1902,  which  absorbed  the  entire 
$40,000.  But  you  claim,  as  a  mater  of  fact,  that  there  were  only 
three  sets  of  improvements  anywhere  in  sight  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Three  buildings,  according  to  the  testimony  of  one 
of  the  commissioners,  Mr.  Bobbins,  who  made  the  appraisement. 

Mr.  Graham.  Three  dwelling  houses,  were  they? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  He  speaks  of  them  only  as  ''  three  buildings." 

Mr.  Graham.  A\niatever  they  were.  If  there  had  been  others  they 
were  burned  up  or  out  of  sight  in  some  way.  Now,  as  I  understand 
you,  you  propose  to  show  the  actual  disposition  that  was  made  of  the 
appropriation  of  $40,000. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  That  is  it  exactly,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  want  to  mention  that  these  improvements  had 
been  absorbed  by  the  white  settlers;  that  is,  when  they  would  go  to 
an  Indian's  house  they  usually  made  bams  or  storehouses  of  them, 
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or  destroyed  them  and  built  their  own  houses  on  the  land  that  they 
had  taken. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Mr.  Beaulieu 
is  going  to  testify  in  this  matter ;  and  if  so,  that  he  be  sworn. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Beaulieu  that,  after  he  heais 
this  testimony,  he  can,  of  course,  offer  evidence  to  counteract  it 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Oh,  certainly ;  certainly. 

Mr.  Graham.  But  he  has  the  right  to  understand  what  is  about 
to  be  done,  so  he  may.  meet  it  if  he  can. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Certainly  he  has. 

Mr.  Graham.  But  I  don't  understand  that  Mr.  Beaulieu  thinks 
that  his  statement  now  is  to  take  the  place  of  evidence. 

E.  B.  LiNNEN  recalled. 

Examined  by  Mr.  O'Brien  : 

Q.  Mr.  Linnen,  I  will  ask  you  if  you  ever  investigated  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  certain  fund  of  $40,000  which  was,  according  to  an  act  of 
Congress,  to  be  paid  to  the  Mille  Lac  Indians  for  improvements  made 
upon  their  reservation  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  make  that  investigation;  what  were 
the  circumstances? — A.  My  report,  a  copy  of  which  I  now  hold  in 
my  hand,  will  give,  I  believe,  the  circumstances  connected  with  it 

Q.  When  did  you  make  that  investigation,  Mr.  Linnen? — A.  Dur- 
ing the  month  oi  July,  1909. 

Q.  And  this  is  the  report  you  made  upon  it,  the  report  you  now 
hold  in  your  hand  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  report  is  a  correct  report? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  represents  your  best  judgment  as  to  what  actually  happened 
in  the  disposition  of  those  funds?— A.  It  does. 

Q.  Will  you  read  the  report  to  us? 

Mr.  Graha:m.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  report  already  filed  with  the 
Indian  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  Linnen.  With  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Linnen  then  read  the  report,  as  follows,  same  being  exhibit  58: 

BrBCii's  Exhibit  53. 

[Subject :  Ro  fnlso  chnrjre  rondo  by  CJiis  BphuIIcu  as^lnst   Supt.   Howard,  White  Earth, 

Minn.l 

Department  of  the  Inteeiob. 
United  States  Indian  Sebtice, 
White  Earth  Agency,  Minn.,  July  /7,  1909. 
The  Secrktary  of  thk  Ixterior, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  have  tbc  lionor  to  inclose  herewith  letter  dated  White  Earth,  Mlnu^ 
July  17,  19()9.  from  Supt.  John  R.  Howard  requesting  that  I  make  an  investipi- 
tlou  as  to  con  a  in  funds  which  it  was  charged  by  Gus  H.  Beaulieu  in  his  weekly 
newspaper,  the  Tomahawk,  issue  of  July  15,  1909,  to  have  been  wrongfully  with- 
held from  the  Mille  Lac  Baud  of  Indians,  etc.,  and  to  which  said  letter  is  at- 
tached thc»reto,  clipping  from  said  newspaper  of  the  article  referred  to.  which 
explains  itself. 

I  have  made  investigation  of  this  matter  and  will  give  you  a  brief  ontllne  of 
the  history  of  said  transaction. 

The  agreement  with  the  Mille  I^c  Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians,  dateil  August 
30,  1002,  the  Government  being  represented  by  Inspector  James  Mcl^nghliii 
and  former  Supt.  Michelet.  provides  that  the  $40,000  which  was  appropriated 
by  act  of  Congress,  dated  May  27,  1902,  should  be  disposed  of  as  follows: 
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1.  That  the  sum  of  $11,020  be  deposited  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  St 
Paul,  Minn.,  to  the  credit  of  the  Mille  Lac  Band  of  Indians,  etc. 

2.  That  Giis  H.  Beaulieu  be  paid  $4,000  for  legal  stTvices  i-endered  to  the 
said  Mille  Lacs  Indians. 

3.  That  $2,500  be  paid  to  Daniel  B.  Henderson  for  legal  fiervlcos  rendered 
to  the  Mille  I^aes  Indians. 

4.  That  $2,000  be  paid  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Indians  who  had  rendered  services 
to  their  people,  and  that  $500  bo  paid  to  Sam  Powell  for  services  rendered. 

5.  That  the  further  sum  of  $1,150  be  paid  to  Daniel  B.  Henderson  for  ex- 
penses, etc. 

That  the  sum  of  $150  be  paid  to  Charles  A.  Ruffee. 

That  tlie  sum  of  $180  be  paid  to  D.  H.  Robbius  for  services. 

6.  That  the  sum  of  $18,500  be  paid  to  the  Indians  oci'upying  the  Mille  Lacs 
Reservation  per  cai)ita. 

Thus  you  will  observe  that  the  sum  of  $2'.>,520  was  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
Mille  Lacs  Indijins  out  of  the  said  $40,000  approiiriatwl  by  said  act  of  Congress, 
of  which  sum  $18,500  was  to  be  paid  per  capita,  and  the  sum  of  $11,020  to  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  sjiid  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  First  National  Rank  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  that  the  sum  of  $4,000  was  to  be  paid  to  Gus  H.  Beaulieu  for 
attorney  fees,  and  the  sum  of  $3,650  was  to  be  paid  to  Daniel  B.  Henderson  for 
legal  services  and  expenses. 

Subsequently  it  became  known  to  the  Mille  Lacs  Indians  that  the  moneys 
deposited  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  St.  Paul  had  come  into  the  i^ersonal 
control  of  (ius  II.  Beaulieu  and  paid  Indians  brought  suit  against  said  Beaulieu 
to  recover  the  sum  of  $10,020,  which  money  belonged  to  the  tribal  funds  of 
the  Mille  I^acs  Bands  of  Chip|)€wa  Indians.  Prior  to  or  on  the  date  on  which 
said  suit  was  to  be  heard  the  said  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Chii)i)ewa  Indians  en- 
tered into  a  stipulation  or  agreement  with  sjiid  Beaulieu,  dated  January  12, 
1907,  whereby  it  was  agreed  that  they  would  compromise  said  suit  ur>on  the 
payment  by  said  Beaulieu  of  $0,(500  of  said  funds,  whereby  you  will  observe 
ihat  said  Beaulieu  was  a  gainer  in  the  sum  of  $3,420,  which,  with  the  $4,000 
attorney  fee  he  had  already  received,  made  a  total  payment  to  him  of  $7,420 
out  of  said  appropriation  of  $40,000  which  was  made  for  said  Mille  I^ics  Band 
of  Indians,  as  above  stated. 

From  this  $6,000.  which  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  sjiid  Mille  I^cs  Bands 
in  the  Alerchants'  National  Bank  of  St.  Cloud,  the  sum  of  $1,(KX)  was  paid  by 
Bald  Indians  to  Stewart  &  Brower,  attorneys  for  said  Indians,  in  bringing  said 
suit  and  compromising  the  sjime  as  herein  stateil  for  them  with  the  said 
Beaulieu.  This  left  the  sum  of  $5,600  in  said  Merchants*  National  Bank  of 
St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  to  the  credit  of  said  Mille  I^ics  Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians. 
There  was  subsequently  made  by  the  said  bank  a  per  capita  payment  to  the 
said  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Indians,  as  per  alleged  agreement  of  the  council  of 
said  Indians,  of  the  sum  of  $3,211.25.  leaving  a  balance  in  said  bank  of  $2,388.75 
to  the  credit  of  said  Indians,  which  said  amount  was  turned  over  by  said  bank 
to  former  Indian  Agent  Michelet  and  by  him  turned  over  to  his  successor, 
John  R.  Howard. 

Under  mstructions  from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Snpt. 
Howard  disbursed  said  sum  of  money  as  follows: 

He  paid  $505.05  to  A.  M.  Harrison,  of  Minneapolis  (see  voucher  69,  cash 
accounts,  fourth  quarter,  1909,  White  Earth  Agency,  Minn.),  and  made  a  per- 
capita  payment  to  the  Mille  I^ics  Bands  of  Indians  of  $6.90  each  to  243 
Indians  (voucher  68,  cash,  fourth  quarter),  making  a  total  of  $1,676.70.  He 
deposited  on  July  14,  1909,  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
a  balance  of  $207,  making  a  sum  total  of  $2,388.75,  which  accounts  fully  for 
every  cent  of  said  fund  turned  over  to  him  by  his  preilecessor. 

Thus  you  will  observe  that  there  is.no  foundation  whatever  for  the  article 
which  api>ear8  in  (tus  Beaulieu*s  paper,  the  Tomahawk.  Issue  of  July  15,  1909, 
which  does  Supt.  Howard  a  great  injustice,  the  fact  being  that  Mr.  Beaulieu 
could  lune  ns<:»rtMiiu»<l  the  truth  am!  facts  with  relation  to  said  transaction 
instead  of  willfully  misrepresenting  such  matters  to  suit  his  purposes. 
\'ery  resi)ectfully. 

E.    B.    LiNXEN. 

United  States  Inspector,  Department  of  the  InteHor, 

P.  S. — For  your  Information  I  also  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  letter  written 
by  Supt.  Howard  to  Gus  Beaulieu,  dated  July  13,  notifying  him  to  come  to  the 
officer  and  ascertain  the  facts  with  relation  to  the  above-mentioned  transaction. 

K.  B.  L. 
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Mr.  O'Brien.  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Linnen,  if  you  know  who  this 
Mr.  Harrison  was  ?    To  whom  the  $505.05  was  paid. 

A.  No ;  I  do  not.     I  presume  I  did  know  at  the  time,  because  I 
looked  up  the  cash  voucher,  but  I  do  not  remember  now. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know,  Mr.  Linnen,  who  made  the  agreement  with 
the  Mille  Lac  Indians  to  which  you  refer  there  ?  You  have  read  in 
that  report  that  an  agreement  was  made  with  the  Mille  Lac  Indians 
as  to  how  this  money  should  be  distributed.  Who  represented  the 
Government  in  makmg  that  agreement? — A.  I  understand  it  was 
James  McLaughlin  andSupt.  Michelet,  as  shown  by  the  report  dated 
August  30,  1902. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch  : 

Q.  By  what  means  were  they  empowered  to  allow  Beaulieu  $4,000 
and  Henderson  the  amount  mentioned  and  these  others?  Did  they 
have  the  power  under  the  act  of  Congress  to  distribute  this  money!— 
A.  I  haye  no  knowledge  on  that  score. 

Q.  Mr.  O'Brien  states  that  the  act  provides  that  the  money  shall 
be  distributed  in  such  way  as  the  Mille  Lac  Indians  agreed,  and  it 
is  made  to  appear  that  they  had  agreed  with  McLaughlin  that  these 
sums  should  be  paid  to  these  attorneys,  etc. 

Mr.  Graham.  In  what  way  did  they  agree? 

Mr.  Burch.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  find  out. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  It  is  stated  in  Mr.  Linnen's  report  that  McLaughlin 
and  Michelet  held  some  sort  of  a  council  or  meeting. 

Mr.  Burch.  Will  you  read  that  again,  Mr.  Linnen  ? 

Mr.  Linnen  (reading) : 

The  agreement  with  the  Mille  Lac  Band  of  Indians,  dated  August  30,  1902, 
the  Government  being  represented  by  Inspector  James  McLaughlin  and  former 
Supt.  Michelet,  provides  that  the  $40,000,  which  was  appropriated  by  an  act 
of  Congress  dated  May  27,  1902,  should  be  disposed  of  as  follows. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is.  Did  you  find  that  agreement  ?— A. 
I  think  I  had  it  in  my  possession  at  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  it  can  be  found  now? — A.  No;  I  do  not, 
but  my  judgment  would  be  that  it  is  on  file  up  there  at  White  Earth 
Agency. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  what  Indians'  names  were  signed  to  it? — A.  1 
don't  now;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Who  purported  to  hold  this  council  with  McLaughlin  and 
Michelet  ? — A.  The  Mille  Lac  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians. 

Q.  Can  you  procure  by  telegram  or  otherwise  by  the  time  this 
committee  reaches  Detroit,  a  copy  of  that  aOTeement? — A.  I  believe 
vou  will  find  it  on  file  in  the  office  and  I  will  request  that  they  sent 
it  to  you  gentlemen. 

Q.  Would  the  committee  desire  it? 

Mr.  George.  Yes;  we  would  like'  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  AVhat  would  be  the  probable  date  of  it  ? 

A.  August  30,  1902. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gus  H.  Beaulieu  : 

Q.  Mr.  Linnen,  have  you  a  copy  of  the  Tomahawk  which  you  refer 
to  there  ? — A.  No,  sir.    I  sent  it  up  with  my  original  report. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  what  it  said  i— A.  I  do  not  now ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  report  was  solely  in  explanation  of  the  charges  in 
the  Tomahawk,  was  it? — A.  My  report  was  based  on  the  request  of 
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the  superintendent,  charges  having  been  made  against  him  in  your 
paper  for  misappropriation  of  Government  funds.  He  asked  to  have 
it  investigated,  and  1  did  so. 

Q.  Did  you  call  on  Gus  H.  Beaulieu  and  learn  from  him  what 
the  facts  were  in  that  case  as  he  knew  them  to  be? — A.  No.  As  I 
have  heretofore  said,  I  did  not  meet  Gus  H.  Beaulieu  until  some  time 
after  I  completed  my  investigation  at  White  Earth. 

Q.  Was  he  not  living  at  White  Earth  during  the  whole  time  you 
were  there? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  not — that  is,  he  might  call  that  his 
home,  but  he  was  there  mighty  little. 

Q.  What  date  was  it  that  you  conducted  that  investigation? — A. 
July  17,  1909. 

Q.  Was  not  Gus  H.  Beaulieu  at  White  Earth  July  17,  1909  ?— A. 
I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  not  have  found  out  where  he  was? — A.  I  did  not 
make  any  search  for  him  particularly,  I  did  not  want  to  see  him,  I 
got  the  evidence  and  the  facts  without  going  to  see  him. 

Q.  You  got  one  side  of  the  facts? — A.  I  got  all  the  facts,  the  truth, 
and  they  are  stated  in  this  report. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  suit  that  was  commenced 
against  Gus  H.  Beaulieu? — A.  I  think  I  do.  I  may  have  reported 
something  about  that  at  the  time,  but  I  do  not  recall  it  now. 

Q.  Well,  through  whom  was  it  commenced? — A.  Oh,  I  don't  re- 
call through  whom.  My  understanding  was  these  Indians  had 
employed  these  attorneys  that  are  mentioned  here  to  bring  suit 
against  you  to  recover  that  money. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  plaintiffs  were  in  the  case? — A.  No,  I 
don't.  I  presume  it  is  the  Mille  Lac  Band  of  Indians.  The  records 
are  the  best  evidence. 

Q.  Were  not  the  chiefs  the  plaintiffs  in  the  case? — ^A.  I  don't 
know.     The  records  in  the  case  will  be  the  best  evidence. 

Q.  Well,  jou  have  produced  a  part  of  the  records,  but  only  a  part 
of  them.  \  ou  ought  to  produce  them  all.  A.  There  are  no  records 
here.    The  facts  are  here,  taken  from  the  records. 

Q.  Were  not  the  witnesses  at  St.  Cloud,  who  were  there  in  favor — 
that  is,  for  Gus  Beaulieu?  Were  they  not  also  the  plaintiffs  in  the 
case? — A.  I  can  not  tell  what  you  did  to  bring  about  a  compromise, 
I  am  sure.     I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  not  the  attorneys  Stewart  and  Brower  represent  a  certain 
trader  up  there  instead  oiF  the  Indians? — A.  The  Indians  paid  them 
$1,000  for  representing  them. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  the  Indians  paid  them  $1,000  for  repre- 
senting them? — A.  The  records  so  show,  it  was  paid  out  of  those 
funds. 

Q.  Did  vou  not  know  that  Gus  H.  Beaulieu  turned  over  to  Stewart 
and  Brower  $1,000  to  be  distributed  among  the  Indians,  not  to  be 
paid  to  them  as  a  fee? — A.  I  have  simply  shown  what  the  records 
nave  shown,  the  facts  in  the  case.  Anything  that  you  may  have 
done  outside  of  the  record,  in  donating  them  money,  I  know  nothing 
about. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  stipulation? — A.  I  do  not  recall  anything  about 
a  stipulation  now. 

Q.  You  refer  to  it,  I  think,  there. — A.  (Referring  to  report.) 
Yes,  I  think  I  saw  the  stipulation,  I  referred  to  it.    They  entered 
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into  an  agreement  with  you  dated  January  12,  1907,  agreeing  to 
compromise  the  suit  uj)on  payment  by  you  of  $6,600. 

Q.  $6,600;  that  is  right.  Did  the  stipulation  also  state  that  all 
expenses,  incli^ding  the  tracts  of  land  that  I  had  obtained  for  the 
Indians  up  there,  would  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  $10,020— 
not  $11,020? — A.  I  don't  recall  the  other  circumstances  in  connec- 
tion with  the  stipulation.  I  simply  took  the  main  features,  which 
was  the  basis  of  the  compromise. 

Q.  Did  vou  submit  with  your  report  the  stipulaticxi  that  you 
saw  ? — A.  It  was  on  file  with  the  department.     It  is  still. 

Q.  You  have  not  got  it  here,  have  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  stipulation  state  that  I  had  in  my  possession  $11,020?— 
A.  I  didn't  so  state.  I  stated  very  specifically  that  the  Indians 
brought  suit  against  you  to  recover  tne  sum  of  $10,020. 

Q.  And  that  there  was  a  balance  that  I  retained — a  balance  of 
how  much? — A.  I  said  subsequently  it  became  known  to  the  Mille 
Lac  Indians  that  the  money  deposited  in  the  First  National  Bank 
of  St.  Paul  had  gotten  into  the  possession  or  control  of  Gus  H. 
Beaulieu,  and  said  Indians  brought  suit  against  said  Beaulieu  to 
recover  the  sum  of  $10,020,  which  money  belonged  to  the  tribal  fund 
of  Mille  Lac  Chippewa  Indians. 

Q.  You  got  your  information  principally  from  Maj.  Howard? — 
A.  I  got  my  information  from  the  record"  of  it — ^the  statement  of 
the  banks,  the  stipulation,  everything  that  was  of  record.  It  is 
authentic. 

Q.  While  you  are  presenting  this  matter  now  as  evidence  against 
me,  why  didn't  you  bring  the  stipulation  also? — ^A.  I  beg  your  par- 
don, I  am  not  presenting  this.  In  the  records  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  had  they  have  a  copy  of  my  report,  and  they  asked 
me  to  state  the  facts.  I  am  doing  so  at  their  request.  Prior  to 
coming  here  I  did  not  know  that  they  had  this.  If  I  had  been  pre- 
senting it  I  would  have  probably 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  at  this  point,  if  there  is 
any  dispute  of  the  correctness  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Linnen,  that  we 
will  produce  the  same  evidence  from  the  files  of  the  Tomahawk,  the 
same  figures. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  The  stipulation,  it  seems  to  me,  would  cut  quite  a 
figure. 

Mr.  GRf\HAM.  I  understood  Mr.  Beaulieu  to  say,  commenting  on 
one  of  the  answers,  that  the  compromise  of  $6,600  was  correct 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Except  that  Mr.  Beaulieu  insisted  on  saying  that 
the  $1,000,  which  Mr.  Linnen  testified  went  to  the  firm  of  lawjrers 
who  sued  Mr.  Beaulieu,  was  for  distribution  among  the  Indians.  I 
should  say,  if  there  is  any  question  even  about  that,  we  will  produce 
the  files  of  the  Tomahawk  to  show  that  it  was  specifically  a  thing 
for  the  attorneys. 

Mr.  Linnen.  It  was  paid  to  the  attorneys  and  is  charged  on  the 
records  to  the  attorneys.  They  received  the  money.  The  check  was 
drawn  in  their  favor. 

Mr.  Beauijeu.  I  admit  that  it  was  paid  to  the  attorneys  with  the 
understanding  that  was  made  at  that  time,  that  it  would  lie  paid  over 
to  the  old  people. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu  has  a  ri^ht  to  ask  ouestions  based  on 
such  theory  as  he  maintains.    Go  ahead,  Mr.  Besuiieii. 
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Examined  bv  Mr.  BecVULieu: 

Q.  Now,  did  Maj.  Howard,  or  anyone  else  that  knew  about  this 
case,  tell  you  that  the  settlement  was  made  after  I  consulted  with  the 
chiefs  whose  names  were  used  in  the  suit? — A.  I  don't  recall  any- 
thing about  that,  Mr.  Beaulieu. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  from  any  source  that  I  was  at  Washington  at  the 
time  the  suit  was  mentioned? — A.  I  knew  nothing  about  that  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  I  went  up  to  Mille  Lac  and  called  a 
council  of  the  Indians,  and  said  to  them  that  if  they  would  author- 
ize me  to  pay  over  the  amount  to  any  bank,  or  to  those  attorneys, 
that  I  would  do  so,  up  to  $10,020? — A.  I  know  nothing  whatever 
about  that. 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  of  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  We  would  like  to  have  the  record  show,  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  at  present  that  this  closed  the  inci- 
dent of  the  Mille  Lacs  fund,  which  appears  under  that  subheading 
in  No.  7  of  the  hearings  of  this  committee,  and  if  the  committee 
desire  further  information  at  a  later  date,  we  will  be  glad  to  present 
such  as  we  have  or  can  get. 

Mr.  Beaitlieu.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  committee  that  I  am  going  to 
present  the  whole  matter  thoroughly  when  we  get  up  to  Detroit. 

Mr.  Graham.  Very  well,  very  well. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  On  page  253  of  No.  7  of  the  hearings  of  this  com- 
mittee, under  the  heading  "Grievances  of  the  real  Minnesota  In- 
dians," we  wish  to  complete  the  record  on  that  subject  at  this  point. 
(Jf  course,  this  matter  is  of  a  historical  nature,  anci  we  c(msequently 
have  been  driven  into  the  histories  of  the  period  to  ascertain  what 
the  facts  were.  I  have  here  what  seems  to  be  the  only  authentic  history 
dealing  with  the  facts.  It  is  a  book  I  got  from  the  Congressional 
Library  at  Washington  and  is  entitled  "  History  of  the  Sioux,  the  War 
and  Mistakes  of  18G2  and  1863,"  by  Isaac  V.  D.  Heard,  published  in 
18C4,  right  after  the  outbreak  of  1862. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  will  read  from  page  338,  second  paragraph: 

There  is  another  nation  of  IiHlians  who  are  to  l»e  feared  more  than  tho^e  who 
are  enpijrtHl  in  oi>en  war,  IwH-anse  the  iiovenunent  ifl  not  aware  of  tlie  danger 
whieh  exists^  and  are  taking  \m  pretviutions  apiinst  it.  That  nation  is  the 
Chippeway.  They  extend  from  Dakota  to  the  St.  liawrenee.  The  numher  of 
their  warriors  in  the  United  States  alone  is  fully  4,000,  and  there  are  nearly 
as  many  more  in  the  British  possessions. 

The  Sionx  VVar  has  already  cost  the  conntrj*  over  ^10,0(K).000,  and  will  cost 
many  milli<ms  more  before  its  completion.  The  scene  of  military  i>i>eration8 
against  them  is  a  prairie  country,  where  the  hiding  places  are  few  and  pursuit 
«isy.  What  will  be  the  exi^enses  of  a  conflict  with  the  Chip|)ewa8,  who  are 
mostly  located  in  a  wilderness  hlle<l  with  lakes,  swamps,  and  thicketsV  Ninety 
thousjind  square  miles  of  such  territory,  closely  bordered  by  settlements  of  the 
whites,  is  includcHl  in  their  i>o8se.sBions  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

This  formldal)le  foe,  at  least  so  far  as  the  latter  States  are  concerned,  are 
as  dissatisfied  as  the  Sioux,  from  similar  causes,  and  their  gi'ievances  h^ve 
been  of  as  long  standing.  They  have  often  lmi)ortuned  for  rtnlress.  out  in  vain. 
Ill  the  spring  preceding  the  Sioux  mas.s;KTe,  Hole-in-the-Day  vlslteil  Washington 
to  expose  their  grievances;  but  an  audience  was  bo  long  delayed  by  tho^e  in 
authority  that  he  returne<l  in  disgust  and  advised  a  junction  with  the  Sioux. 

'I'his  was  preventtHl  by  their  hcreilitary  enmity  toward  the  lattej*  and  the 
interposition  and  promises  of  the  Hon.  Henry  M.  Rice  and  other  whites  wiio 
had  inlluence  with  them,  and  by  a  solonm  treaty  that  their  wrongs  should  be 
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inquired  into  by  commissi  oners  (who  were  then  appointed  *>  and  forthwith 
redressed.  Over  a  year  has  elapsed,  and  no  such  examination  or  redress  has 
been  authorizetl  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  As  the  author  of  this  work  states  that  the  grievances 
of  the  Chippewas  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Sioux,  we  Team  only 
by  inference  what  are  the  grievances  of  the  Chippewas,  and  for  that 
reason  I  will  turn  to  the  grievances  of  the  Sioux — as  stated  by  Mr. 
Heard,  beginning  at  page  81  of  the  same  work,  chapter  2,  '•  Causes 
of  the  outbreak  'H 

The  Indians  were  predisposed  to  hostility  toward  the  whites.  They  regarded 
them  with  that  repugnance  which  God  has  implanted  as  an  instinct  in  different 
races  for  the  preservation  of  their  national  integrity  and  to  prevent  the  sob- 
Jection  of  the  inferior  in  industry  and  intellig^ice  to  the  superior.  When  they 
Arst  caught  sight  of  Hennepin  they  saluted  him  with  a  discharge  of  arrows. 

This  inborn  feeling  was  increased  by  the  enormous  prices  charged  by  the 
traders  for  goods,  by  their  debauchery  of  their  women,  and  the  sale  of  liquors, 
which  were  attended  by  drunken  brawls  that  often  resulted  fatally  to  the  par- 
ticipants. Death  to  the  whites  would  have  followed  years  ago  had  not  commer- 
cial dealings  with  them,  as  before  stated,  become  a  iiiatter  of  necessity. 
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And  again,  at  the  top  of  page  33 : 


The  hostility  arising  from  these  causes  was  but  trivial  in  comparison  with 
that  which  arose  out  of  the  sale  of  their  lands  and  the  treaties  therewith  con- 
nected. The  cession  of  their  territory  is  necessarily  enforced  upon  the  Indians 
by  the  advance  of  the  white  race.  Hunting  and  farming  can  not  exist  together, 
and  the  Indian  can  not  and  will  not  change  his  mode  of  life  In  a  day,  If  ever. 
The  whites  cut  down  the  trees;  their  steamboats  frighten  tiie  beaver  and  the 
wild  fowl :  and  their  presence  drives  the  deer  and  the  buffalo  far  to  the  west 
Were  the  treaties  fairly  obtained  and  aU  their  stipulations  fully  carried  oat 
regrets  for  the  homes  they  had  lost  and  the  narrow  limits,  soon  destitute  of 
game,  into  which  they  are  crowded  would  soon  bring  repentance  of  their  bar- 
gain and  force  a  bloody  termination  of  the  conflict  of  the  races.  But  the 
treaties  are  bom  in  fraud,  and  all  their  stipulations  fbr  the  future  are  curtailed 
by  iniquity. 

The  traders,  knowing  for  years  before  that  the  whites  will  purchase  the 
lands,  sell  the  Indians  goods  on  credit,  expecting  to  realize  their  pay  from  the 
consideration  to  be  paid  by  the  Government.  They  thus  become  Interested 
instruments  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Indians  to  the  treaty;  and  by  reason 
of  their  familiarity  with  their  language  and  the  assistance  of  half-breed  rela- 
tives are  possessed  of  great  facilities  to  accomplish  their  object  The  persons 
deputed  by  the  Government  to  effect  a  treaty  are  compelled  to  procure  their 
cooperation,  and  this  they  do  by  providing  that  their  debts  shall  be  paid.  The 
traders  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  Indians  by  refusing  to  give  them  further 
credit  and  by  representing  to  them  that  they  will  receive  an  immense  amount 
of  money  If  they  sell  their  lands,  and  thenceforth  will  live  at  ease,  with  plenty 
to  eat  and  plenty  to  wear,  and  plenty  of  powder  and  lead,  and  of  whatever  else 
they  may  request 

After  the  treaty  is  agreed  to  the  amount  of  ready  m<Hiey  is  absorbed  by  the 
exorbitant  demands  of  the  traders  and  the  expenses  of  the  removal  of  the 
Indians  to  their  reservations.  After  that  the  trader  no  longer  looks  to  the 
Indian  for  his  pay;  he  gets  It  from  their  annuities.  He  therefore  does  not 
use  the  same  means  to  conciliate  their  good  will  that  he  did  when  he  was 
dependent  on  their  honesty.  Claims  for  depredations  npon  white  aetUers  are 
also  deducted  out  of  their  moneys  before  they  leave  Washington,  on  Inwiflldent 
testimony ;  and  these  are  always^  when  based  on  fact,  double  the  actual  Io«»  tot 
the  Indian  Department  is  notoriously  corrupt,  and  the  hand  manipulating  the 
machinery  must  be  crossed  with  gold.  The  "expenses"  of  obtaining  a  datan 
enter  Into  the  amount  demanded  and  allowed.  The  demand  la  not  cnUy  generally 
unjust,  but  Instead  of  its  behig  deducted  from  the  moneys  of  the  wnmgdotf  It  Is 
taken  from  the  annuities  of  all.  This  course  punishes  the  InnooeDt  and  tewanli 
the  guilty,  because  the  property  taken  by  the  depredator  is  of  more  Taloe  ttisD 
the  slight  percentage  he  loses. 

Many  of  the  stipulations  as  to  establishing  schools  and  fumiiliinc  theo 
with  farming  utensils  are  never  carried  out    Buildinf  and  tUPIrty  ccmtncts 
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are  entered  into  at  outrageous  prices,  and  goods  belonging  to  tlie  Indians  are 
put  into  tlje  traders'  stores  and  sold  to  their  owners,  and  the  moneys  realized 
shared  by  the  trader  and  the  agent.  About  $400,000  of  the  cash  payment  due 
the  Sioux  under  the  treaties  of  1851  and  1852  were  paid  to  the  traders  on  old 
indebtedness.  So  intense  was  the  indignation  of  the  Indians  that  there  was 
serious  apprehension  that  they  would  attack  the  Government  officials  and 
traders. 

Mr.  George.  These  were  the  grounds  of  the  Sioux  differences? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes;  Mr.  Heard  said  they  were  identical  with  the 
Chippewas,  and  by  that  inference  we  learn  the  grounds  for  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Chippewas. 

Mr.  Graham.  Now,  the  historian  says,  as  has  been  said  here  a 
^reat  many  times,  that  at  one  time  the  Chippewas  extended  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  How  dia  they  reach  the  St.  Law- 
rence?    North  of  the  Great  Lakes? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  North  of  Lake  Erie  and  east  of  Lake  Huron,  in  the 
Canada  portion,  not  through  Ohio. 

Mr.  George.  Then  they  were  divided  into  various  bands  of  Chip- 
pewas? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  They  gradually  came  down  as  these  successive  treaties 
were  made,  until  we  have  to-day  the  Minnesota  Chippewas,  who  are 
the  only  Chippewas  included  in  the  act  of  1889. 

Mr.  George.  But  in  previous  acts  they  are  spoken  of  as  the  Missis- 
sippi? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Well,  the  Mississippi  Chippewas  were  a  part  of  the 
Minnesota  Chippewas. 

Mr.  George.  Superior  Chippewas? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  There  were  Lake  Superior  Chippewas  which  by 
subsequent  treaties  settled  around  Ashland,  Wis. 

Mr.  George.  Do  you  mean  subsequent  to  1862  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  No  ;  prior  to  1862. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Now,  the  answer  to  Mr.  George's  question  would  be, 
that  there  were  a  large  number  of  Chipi)ewa  bands  in  Wisconsin; 
I  would  say  Chippewa  tribes  in  Wisconsin,  not  in  Michigan,  near 
that  pjortion  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  which  lies  between 
Detroit  and  Buffalo,  and  from  there  on  down  clear  to  the  Ottawa 
River,  and  the  Chippewas  became  commingled  with  the  Ottawas, 
so  that  nearly  all  legislation  speaks  of  the  Ottawas  and  Chippewas 
as  combined.  As  my  brother  has  stated,  the  Minnesota  Lidian  was 
the  Mississippi  Band,  and  that  portion  of  the  Lake  Superior  Band 
within  the  confines  of  the  Territory,  and  later  the  State,  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  Graham.  Did  not  the  Hurons  occupy  at  one  time  the  terri- 
tory you  have  been  speaking  of? 

Mr.  Burgh.  A  portion  of  it,  I  think,  lyin^  to  the  east  of  Lake 
Huron,  while  the  Chippewas  gradually  turned  to  the  south  and  to 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Graham.  Then  you  think  the  Chippewas  gave  way  to  the 
Hurons? 

Mr.  Burch.  No  ;  I  don't  know  about  that. 

lir.  Graham.  Well,  it  is  not  material. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  This  question  is  somewhat  important  to  the  Chip- 
pewas.   I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  statement. 
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Mr.  CiRAiiAM.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so,  Mr.  Beaulieu. 

Mr.  Beauliei'.  The  Chippewas,  up  to  183G,  were  a  nation.  The 
United  States  treated  with  them  as  a  nation.  They  extended  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  clear  to  the  north  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  They 
also  inhabited  a  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  they  were  a  part  of  the 
SIX  nations  of  the  Federated  Tribes. 

Mr.  George.  Tender  the  name  of  Chippewas  or  Ojibways? 

Mr.  Beaitlieu.  Ojibways:  yes.  They  were  one  of  the  six.  They 
were  so  designated  on  account  of  the  place  at  which  they  lived.  They 
speak  the  language,  their  customs  are  exactly  the  same;  in  fact,  they 
are  exactly  the  same  as  the  Chippewas  in  Leach  Lake  or  the  Pillagers. 
They  designated  the  Pillagers  as  Chippewas  because  they  live  at 
Leach  Lake — Pillager-Chippewas.  But  m  1837  they  were  scattered 
from  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Sui)erior  clear  down  into  Michigan; 
and  the  United  States  wanted  to  make  a  treaty  with  them  and  called 
all  the  chiefs  down.  But  at  that  season  of  the  j'ear  they  were  busy, 
too  busy  to  go  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  the  United  States  made  a  treaty 
with  the  Saginaw  Band;  and  that  was  the  first  division  made  in  the 
Chipi)ewa  ^ation.  Since  then  they  have  made  treaties  just  with 
bands. 

Mr.  Georoe.  Before  we  leave  this,  I  would  like  to  ask  Jud^  Burch 
tc  make  it  very  clear  in  my  mind  whether  the  term  "Mississippi 
Chippewas  "  embraces  all  the  Chippewas  in  this  State. 

Mr.  BiTROH.  No,  Mr.  George. 

Mr.  George.  Does  that  embrace  only  those  on  this  reservation! 

Mr.  BuRcii.  No,  no.  As  I  understand  it,  the  broad  term  of  "Min- 
nesota Indians"  embraces  the  Mississippi  Band,  which  lies  to  the 
extreme  west  of  the  nation  as  it  originally  was  and  that  portion  of 
the  Lake  Superior  Band  which  lies  within  the  boundanes  of  the 
Territory,  and  later  the  State,  of  Minnesota.  In  other  words,  the 
Minnesota  Indians  now  take  the  place  of  the  Mississippi  Indians  in 
that  it  embraces  all  the  Indians  of  Minnesota.    I  understand  that  a 

Kortion  of  the  Lake  Sui>erior  Band  were  east  of  the  boundaries  of 
[innesota  and  in  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  about 
Ashland.  Mr.  Beaulieu  can  say  whether  I  am  correct  about  that. 
That  is  not  material,  I  suppose,  here,  but  whether  that  is  true  or  not, 
I  have  that  impression  from  the  best  knowledge  I  can  get  of  theni. 

Mr.  Gilvham.  Have  you  finished  your  historical  statement,  Mr. 
Beaulieu  t 

Mr.  Beailieu.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  state — how  they  began  to 
tieat  with  the  Government  as  bands. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  We  now  call  the  committee's  attention  to  i>affe  *J00 
of  the  seventh  hearing,  under  the  head  of  "  Legislation  affecting 
White  Earth  niattere  pending  and  proposed."  We  wish  to  offer  in 
evidence  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Sixty-second  Congress,  first  session 
(II.  R.  0^84),  by  Mr.  Steenerson,  entitled  ''A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
innocent  purchasers  of  land  cm  White  Earth  Reservation  in  Minne- 
sota," dated  May  12,  1911.  This  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  in- 
troduced after  the  Department  of  Justice,  at  the  reqnest  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  had  proceeded  to  the  White  Earth  fitt- 
er vation  and  coinmeneed  some  1,200  suits  for  the  recovery  of  the  ^^ 
acre  allotments  that  the  (iovernment  contended,  and  still  contentk 
were  procured  from  minors  who  were  mixed-bloods  or  from  full- 
bloods  who  had  no  right  to  dispose  of  their  holdings. 
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Mr.  O'Brien  read  H.  R.  9334  as  follows : 

[II.  U.  0*?r»4.  Sfxty-Hecand  Contnvss,  first  sosslon.] 

A  BILL  For  the  relief  of  innocent  purchanerM  of  land  on  White  Earth  Reservation   in 

Minnesota. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houne  of  Representatiren  of  the  United  States 
of  Ameri<'a  iti  Conyresx  assembled.  That  in  all  easef*  where  suit  has  bi»en  or 
shall  be  brought  by  the  I'liited  States  on  l>ohalf  of  any  Indian  allottee  of  lands 
on  White  Earth  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  set  aside  any  convey- 
ance of  such  land  ui)on  the  j^round  that  the  grantor  is  a  fnll-blood  Indian  and 
not  embraced  within  the  class  of  Indians  authorized  to  convey  land  under  the 
act  of  June  twenty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  the  defendant  or  defendants 
In  such  suit  may  plead  by  way  of  sui)i)lemental  pleading  that  such  grantor 
conveyed  his  land  under  the  representation  that  he  was  a  nilxed-bhxKl  Indian 
and  received  valuable  consideration  therefor,  which  he  still  retains,  the  fair 
value  of  such  land  at  the  time  of  such  attenii)ted  conveyance,  and  that  he  is 
ready  and  willing  to  i^ay  into  court  for  the  l>enefit  of  such  grantor  the  difference, 
if  any,  between  such  fair  value  and  the  amount  already  paid,  ami  thereui>on 
the  court  shall,  upon  evidence  submitted  on  the  stipulation  of  counsel,  find  the 
fair  value  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  such  attempted  sale,  and  also  tlie  amount 
actually  paid  therefor,  and  upon  i>ayment  of  the  difference,  if  any  there  be. 
into  court  for  the  benetlt  of  such  Indian  grantor,  judgment  confirming  such  sale 
shall  be  entered  and  adjudging  the  title  accordingly. 

In  determining  the  fair  value  of  such  land,  the  court  shall  take  into  consider- 
ation the  price  at  which  similar  land  was  actually  sold  for  by  persons  competent 
to  sell  at  or  about  the  time  and  In  said  locality. 

All  moneys  paid  into  court  as  above  prescribed  shall  be  paid  over  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  entitled  thereto. 

In  all  cases  where  any  Indian  allottee  of  land  on  White  Earth  Reservation 
in  Minnesota  who  ai>pear8  ui)on  the  roll  prei)ared  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  known  as  the  Hlnton  roll  as  full-blood  Indian  has  heretofore  or  shall  here- 
after attempt  to  sell  and  convey  his  land  to  innocent  purchasers  under  the  pre- 
text that  he  or  she  is  a  mixed  blood  and  authorized  to  convey  under  the  act  of 
Jiuie  twenty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  and  such  vendee  shall  have  gone 
into  actual  possession  of  such  land  and  made  valuable  improvements  thereon. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorize<l  and  directed  to  si)eedily 
ascertain  the  fair  value  of  said  land  at  the  time  of  such  attempted  conveyance 
thereof,  and  In  ascertaining  such  fair  value  he  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
price  at  which  like  parcels  of  lands  were  sold  in  that  locality  at  that  time  by 
persons  competent  to  dispose  of  them ;  and  when  such  value  is  ascertained  the 
purchaser  may  i>ay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indian  allottee,  the  difference  between  such  amount  and  the  amount  actually 
paid  to  such  incompetent  allottee,  and  thereu|)on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  approve  such  sale  and  shall  issue  fee-simjile  impers  thereon  without  delay. 

Mr.  Beattlieij.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  O'Brien  if  he  is  going  to 
introduce  all  the  bills  relatiuj^  to  the  AMiite  Earth  matter — that  is, 
relating  to  the  manner  in  which  they  wanted  the  disputes  up  there 
settled — I  mean  the  first  two  Steenerson  Acts? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Well,  if  there  is  anything  we  have  that  you  know  of, 
we  will  be  glad  to  have  it  go  into  the  record,  so  as  to  make  this  sub- 
division of  our  story  complete. 

Mr.  Beaulleu.  The  date  of  the  introduction  was  some  time  in 
1904,  the  first  one,  and  not  1905. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  bill  which  was  introduced,  which  never  became 
a  law? 

Mr.  Beauliei'.  It  was  not  1904;  it  was  1910  or  1909.  I  was  mis- 
taken alxHit  that. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Well,  I  i>ersonally  was  not  aware  of  any  such  pro- 
posed bill,  but  the  Congressional  Record  will  show,  and  it  will  be  a 
very  simple  matter  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  George.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  who  introduced  that  ? 
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Mr.  Beaulieu.  Mr.  Steenerson  introduced  both  of  those  bills. 
The  first  one  was  referred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
report ;  that  is  the  one  I  mentioned  the  other  day,  on  which  I  thought 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Department  of  Justice  would  report  in  favor 
of  it. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Is  not  that  the  bill  which  was  afterwards  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Clapp,  substantially? 

Mr.  Beaumetj.  I  doirt  think  that  Mr.  Clapp  introduced  a  bill  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Oh,  yes;  I  am  going  to  read  one  now  that  Senator 
Clapp  introduced. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  This  is  one  that  Steenerson  introduced  a  year  ago 
last  winter,  and  last  winter  he  also  introduced  one  and  Clapp  had  it 
put  on  as  an  amendment. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  To  the  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  To  the  appropriation  bill.  That  was  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Indian  Committee.    I  was  present. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  will  challenge  your  attention  now  to  what  I  am 
going  to  read,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  from  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  O'Brien  read  from  the  Congressional  Record,  volume  46,  pages 
1141  and  1142,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Clapp.  At  the  end  of  page  14  I  ask  the  Senate  to  insert  the  following 
amendment. 

The  Secbetaby.  It  is  proposed  to  insert  at  the  end  of  page  14 : 

"  That  a  commission  consisting  of  three  members  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
created,  authorized,  and  empowered  to  mal^e  a  complete  census  roll  of  all  the 
Chippewa  Indians  who  have  receivetl,  or  are  entitled  to  receive,  allotmeiits  of 
land  in  severalty  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

**  Said  commission  shall  consist  of  the  present  Chippewa  commissioner,  a 
member  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  a  member  to  be 
chosen  and  designated  in  a  general  council  by  the  White  Earth  Band  of  Chip- 
pewa Indians,  to  be  held  at  the  village  of  White  Earth,  on  the  White  Earth 
Indian  Reservation,  in  said  State,  and  the  proceedings  and  report  of  which 
council  shall  be  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  authenticated  by 
the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  council. 

*•  The  commission  hereby  authorizeti  shall  be  selected  and  appointed  within 
thirty  days  from  the  passage  of  this  act  and  shall  forthwith  assemble  at  the 
village  of  White  Earth  aforesaid,  and.  after  organizing,  shall  proceed  to  enroll, 
in  alphabetical  and  convenient  order,  all  persons  entitled  thereto,  showing  the 
name,  age,  and  sex  of  each,  and  making  the  roll  in  two  parts,  one  of  which  shall 
include  only  persons  having  Indian  blood  alone,  which  persons  shall  be  desig- 
nated on  the  rolls  as  *  full  bloods ' :  the  other  shall  include  only  persons  entitled 
to  enrollment  and  having  other  than  Indian  blood,  which  persons  shall  be  desig- 
nated on  the  rolls  as  *  mixed  bloods.' 

"  Said  rolls  shall  be  in  quadruplicate,  one  copy  to  be  delivered  to  a  memoer 
of  the  tribe,  to  be  designated  by  the  council,  one  copy  to  be  filed  at  the  White 
Earth  Agency  and  kept  there  open  to  inspection  of  any  person  desiring  to  ex- 
amine the  same,  one  copy  to  be  delivered  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs* 
and  one  coi)y  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

**  The  rolls  shall  be  signed  and  certified  to  by  the  members  of  the  commission 
and  shall  be  filwl.  as  herein  provided,  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the 
appointment  of  the  conunissioiiors  by  the  Secretary'  of  the  Interior,  and  shall  be 
conclusive  as  to  the  classes  to  which  said  Indians  belong,  whether  *  full  blwids' 
or  'mixed  bloods.' 

**  Said  connnission  is  hereby  authorized  and  emix)wered  to  administer  oaths 
and  tiike  the  necessary  testimony  for  establishing  the  facts  in  each  case  with 
reference  to  the  class  to  which  any  member  of  said  reservation  belongs  on  the 
rolls. 

**  If  any  member  whose  name  ai)i>ear8  as  full  blood  on  said  rolls  has.  prior 
to  the  making  thereof,  sold  and  conveyed  his  allotment,  or  any  part  thereof,  to 
an  innocent  purchaser,  under  representation  by  such  Indian  that  he  is  a  mixed 
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blood,  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior  may,  and  lie  is  hereby  authorized,  with  the 
consent  of  the  allottee,  either  to  confirm  such  sale,  or.  If  the  amount  received 
therefor,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be  deemed  inade- 
quate, he  may  offer  for  sale  and  sell,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe  such  full  blood*s  allotment,  or  any  part  thereof,  and,  after  reim- 
bursing said  innocent  purchaser  for  all  sums  paid  to  the  allottee  therein,  shall 
turn  over  to  the  allottee  the  balance  so  received  from  the  sale:  Provided,  Jiow- 
ever.  That  in  all  cases  where  a  purchaser  has  made  improvements  upon  the 
land  at  his  own  expense,  such  Improvements  shall  be  separately  appraised  by 
the  superintendent  in  charge  of  said  reservation,  by  the  owner  of  the  improve- 
ments, and  by  the  allottees,  and  said  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  less  value  than 
said  appraisal  on  both  land  and  improvements. 

"  The  allottees  or  any  other  person  interested  in  the  classification  and  enroll- 
ment under  the  terms  of  this  act  shall  be  permitted  to  appear  in  person  or  by 
attorney  before  said  commission  and  present  testimony  that  he  may  deem 
proper. 

"And  to  defray  the  expenses  of  making  such  rolls  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  from 
the  general  fund  of  the  Ignited  States,  to  be  charged  against  the  Chippewas  of 
White  Earth  Reservation  and  be  reimbursed  to  the  fund  out  of  their  share. 

•*  Said  commissioners  shall  be  each  entitled  to  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
ten  dollars  per  day  for  each  and  every  day  actually  engaged  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties.  They  are  also  hereby  authorized  to  employ  an  interpreter  at 
five  dollars  per  day,  and  such  additional  assistance  as  they  may  deem  proper 
and  necessary,  including  clerks  and  stenographers." 

Mr.  Curtis.  Is  this  amendment  recommended  by  the  department? 

Mr.  Clapp.  No,  sir:  it  was  not.  It  passed  the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
committee.  It  has  not  yet  been  recommended  by  the  full  committee  of  the 
House,  but  it  is  a  very  necessary  provision,  in  my  judgment.  ^Matters  have 
reached  a  condition  there  where  it  does  seem  to  me  there  ought  to  be  some 
authoritative  designation  of  the  mixed  bloods  and  the  full  bloods. 

Mr.  Curtis.  They  have  all  been  enrolled,  have  they  not,  under  the  customs 
of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  presume  that  pretty  nearly  all  of  them  have  been  enrolled. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Allotments  have  been  made? 

Mr.  Clapp.  The  allotments  were  made  sometime  ago. 

Mr.  Curtis.  And  this  has  not  been  submitted  to  the  oflSce? 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  will  state  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that  men  were  sent  up 
there  to  make  these  rolls,  and  Indians  have  come  to  me  themselves  and  have 
told  me  that  they  were  importuned,  that  they  were  urged  to  declare  them- 
selves one  thing  when  they  were  another  thing.  All  we  ask  is  that  a  commis- 
sion of  three  men,  one  the  agent  already  there,  another  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  a  third  apiwinted  by  the  Indians  themselves, 
shall  proceed  to  make  these  rolls.     It  is  their  proposition. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Were  these  Indians  induced  to  declare  their  blood,  or  their  de- 
gree of  blood,  in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  sell  their  lands? 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  said.  If  Induced. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  what  I  say,  if  induced. 

Mr.  Clapp.  If  induced,  they  were  induced  to  declare  their  blood  to  the  end 
that  after  they  had  sold  their  land  they  might  disclaim  the  sale. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  obje<*t  of  the  amendment  is  to  permit  the  department,  u|ion 
the  recommendation  of  this  commission,  to  proceed  to  set  aside  those  sales  and 
advertise  the  lands  and  sell  them  and  reimburse  the  innocent  purchaser? 

Mr.  Clapp.  If  they  find  conditions  of  that  kind  prevailing. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Does  the  Senator  think  any  man  who  induced  a  full  blood  to 
declare  himself  a  part  blood  is  entitled  to  reimbursement  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  Clapp.  Not  for  a  moment;  but  I  do  think  that  where  men  are  known, 
whose  fathers  and  mothers  have  appeared  upon  the  mixed  roll  and  have  re- 
ceived their  patents  in  fee.  and  such  a  person  has  been  induced  to  make  an 
aflldnvlt  that  he  is  a  full  blood,  and  the  land  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
settler  who  has  gone  on  there — not  the  first  purchaser,  but  a  settler — and  made 
Improvements,  he  is  entitled  to  some  other  consideration  than  an  ex  parte 
application  of  a  Government  agent  to  the  conscience  of  that  Indian  with  the 
prospect  of  the  return  of  his  land  to  him  If  he  declares  himself  a  full  blood. 

Mr.  Curtis.  This  reservation  is  in  the  Senator's  State,  and  I  judge  he  has 
Investigated  the  matter  himself. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Certainly  I  have. 
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Mr.  Ci'RTis.  I  have  n<»  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  l*A(iE.  I  should  like  to  ask  why  a  measure  of  this  apiwrent  Importauw 
is  brought  up  at  this  time  without  having  been  sul)mitte<l  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Indian  AffairsV 

Mr.  Clapp.  Because  tliere  has  not  been  time.  This  has  been  reported  favor- 
ably l>y  tlie  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  AfTairs.  The 
Senator  is  well  aware  that  with  the  congested  situation  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  get  at  tills  time  tlirough  the  two  Houses  an  indei»eudent  bill.  Therefore 
I  have  asktHl  to  put  it  on  this  bill.  There  is  no  other  way  In  which  it  can 
be  done.  If  the  House  committee  should  reject  the  report  of  the  subcommittee 
the  IIous(»  committee  can  sustain  their  objection  in  conference.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  in  tlie  meantime  the  House  committee  as  a  full  committee  shall  have 
approvetl  the  bill,  then  it  would  follow  that  the  conferees  on  the  iMirt  of  the 
House  would  doubtless  be  ready  to  accept  it 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  profess  absolute  ignorance  in  regard  to 
this  measure.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  should  or  should  not  be  placed  In  the 
bill.  I  have  watched  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  the  various  amendments 
which  have  been  made  to  the  bill  which  is  now  before  the  Senate,  and  I  have 
seen  so  many  diflPerent  items  come  In  here  that  have  never  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  have  never  been  discussed  by  that  (X>m- 
mlttee  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  strange  proceeding.  I  am  fresh  here  in  the 
Senate,  I  confes.s,  and  I  do  not  understand  why  this  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Clapp.  It  is  the  privilege  of  any  Senator  when  a  bill  comes  In  here  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  that  bill.  Of  course,  if  it  is  objectionable,  that  is  another 
question :  but  that  is  the  universal  practice.  Any  Senator  may  offer  an  amend- 
ment, and  the  fact  that  It  had  not  passed  the  committee  liavlng  the  bill  In 
charge  would  not  in  itself  be  a  reason  for  rejecting  the  amendment.  Many  of 
the  amendments  that  have  been  offered  to-day  are  merely  to  perfect  the  admin- 
istrative features  of  the  bill  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  department  itself. 

Mr.  Pauk.  Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  take  the  recommendation  of  the 
department  and  the  recommendation  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  but  where  a  matter  of  as  much  imjwrtance  as  this  seems  to  be 
comes  before  us  and  has  never  been  considered  in  committee  and  has  never 
been  referred  to  the  department,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  are  acting  upon 
insufficient  knowledge  here  and  that  we  ought  not  to  pass  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Clapp.  If  the  Senator  will  consider  It  for  a  moment  he  will  see  that  this 
connni.ssion  is  to  consist,  first,  of  an  existing  appointee  of  the  I>ei>artuie:it  of 
the  Interior:  secondly,  of  another  i>erson  to  be  apiwlnted  by  the  deimrtiueut; 
and  thirdly,  of  a  member  of  the  Indian  tribe.  By  no  possibility  could  that  com- 
mission overrule  the  purix>se  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  so  far  as  that 
purpose  was  reflected,  first  by  Its  own  employees,  and  second  by  Its  selection. 
You  could  not  Imagine  a  more  absolute  stifeguard.  It  seems  to  me,  than  that. 

Mr.  Page.  We  find  here  a  direct  law  as  to  what  the  commissioner  appointed 
shall  receive  per  dienu  $10  i»er  day:  and  we  have  an  allowance  of  $5  per  day 
for  an  interpreter.  Whether  that  is  a  right  or  a  wrong  amount  I  do  not  know. 
It  seems  to  me  that  those  matters  otight  to  be  considered,  and  conslderetl 
carefully,  unless  the  demand  for  immecllate  action  Is  more  pressing  than  ap- 
pears to  me  at  this  time  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  (^LAPP.  I  think  that  the  amendment  provides  that  that  charge  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  Indian  money,  and  certainly  the  question  whether  a  c<minii^ 
sloner  shall  receive  $10  or  $8  a  day  would  l>e  largely  a  matter  of  opinion.  It 
strikes  me  that  it  is  hardly  necess^iry  to  delay  it.  I  think  It  provides  that  it 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Indian  money. 

Mr.  Page.  I  dc»  n<Jt  know  that  I  have  any  objection  to  make  to  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  to  the  general  plan  of  legislation  without  knowleilge  that  I  ol»ject. 
I  do  not  like  to  l»e  present  at  ever>'  meeting  of  our  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  l)eing  willing  at  all  times  to  amslder  any  matter  that  comes  np.  and 
then  have  so  much  legislation  attacheil  to  this  appropriation  bill  which  I  know 
absolutely  nothing  about.  I  want  to  have  the  privilege  of  considering  It:  I 
want  to  have  some  knowledge  from  the  department,  to  know  what  I  am  artinf 
upon  in  a  bill  that  comes  from  a  conunittee  of  which  I  am  a  member.  On  this 
IMirticulftf  matter  I  have  no  feeling  and  I  have  no  knowleilge. 

The  amendment  was  passed. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  will  .state  by  way  of  explanation,  Mr.  Chairman, 
(hat  this  amendment  aftei'wards  died  in  confei'enc^.     I  can  not  sav 
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that  it  was  killed,  because  I  am  not  fuly  informed  about  it,  but  it 
died  there,  anyway. 

Mr.  George.  Did  you  look  at  any  of  the  conference  records? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  No;  I  have  not;  but  I  presume  that  we  can  get  these 
when  we  get  back  to  Washington. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  an  argument  upon  what  I  feel 
is  one  of  the  principal  fe^tui'es  of  this  bill,  offered  as  an  amendment 
to  the  appropriation  bill.  It  is  the  same  matter,  however,  that  was 
brought  to  my  attention,  which  Mr.  Beaulieu  has  already  remarked 
about,  or  testified  about — I  have  forgotten  which — namely,  as  to  a 
conference  with  me.  We  have  to-day  1,200  suits,  or  thereabouts,  in 
equity  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  this  State,  which 
is  the  district  court  now,  since  the  1st  of  January,  which  raised 
pointedly  the  one  question:  What  is  the  blood  status  of  each  one  of 
these  Indians  whose  allotments  are  involved?  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  that  very  question,  fii*st  propounded 
to  me  by  Mr.  Beaulieu  and  by  Attorney  Henderson  two  or  thi-ee  years 
ago,  of  having  a  commission  to  decide  that  blood  status,  is  the  same 
question  that  we  are  litigating  in  these  suits.  Was  an  Indian  a  full 
blood  or  mixed  blood  ?  That  is  our  question.  This,  therefore,  pro- 
posed a  commission  at  $10  a  day  for  each  of  its  members,  or  $15,000, 
from  the  Chippewa  fund,  to  determine  the  same  thing  which  the 
courts  are  being  asked  to  determine.  If  that  commission  should 
determine  that  an  Indian  is  of  a  certain  status  of  blood,  and  the  re- 
port of  that  commission  should  be  made  binding  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, our  suit  is  out  of  further  consideration — that  ends  our  suit. 
The  courts  can  not  inquire  further,  because  the  conmiission  has  de- 
termined that  question.  This  has  been  done  by  legislation  in  Okla- 
homa, as  I  understand ;  that  is,  the  report  of  the  commission  is  made 
conclusive  as  to  the  blood  status  of  the  Indian. 

If  this  bill  should  become  a  law  and  the  report  of  the  commission 
should  be  made  conclusive,  the  courts  are  concluded  from  consider- 
ing the  suits  to  determine  the  same  matter.  It  was  that  reason  that 
led  me  at  that  time,  when  he  says  I  agreed  to  the  proposition  and 
when  I  say  I  opposed  it,  to  say :  ''  We  are  litigating  this.  It  is  in  the 
courts.  It  seems  to  me  the  couil  should  determine  that  question — 
where  attorneys  can  appear  on  both  sides,  where  evidence  can  be 
taken,  and  when  the  court,  and  not  the  jury  (it  being  an  equity 
case),  shall  decide  whether  that  person  was  a  full  blood  or  a  mixed 
blood."  I  only  challenjje  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  that 
feature  of  the  case,  not  to  make  any  argimient  about  it.  Whatever 
is  the  will  of  Congress,  to  that,  of  coui'se,  all  people  are  bound  to 
submit. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  don't  ask  you  to  express  any  opinion  on  it,  but  it 
seems  a  pertinent  question  Avhether  the  status  of  an  individual  is  a 
matter  of  judicial  construction  or  of  legislation.  That  is,  whether 
a  person  having  any  Caucasian  blood,  on  an  Indian-blood  basis,  could 
be  other  than  a  mixed  blood.  It  is  entirely  competent  for  Congress 
to  legislate  and  to  define,  for  the  purpose  of  aaministration,  what 
degree  of  blood  shall  constitute  a  full  blood  or  any  particular  tech- 
nical standing.  And  Congress  might  say  that  any  Indian  having 
one-fourth  Indian  blood  in  him  shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  certain  act,  as  a  full  blood  and  under  legal  disability.  But  to 
me  it  really  looks  more  like  a  question  for  legislation  than  one  for 
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judicial  construction.  But  the  effect  of  this  act,  if  it  had  become 
law,  would  be  to  deprive  the  courts  of  jurisdiction  of  all  the  suits 
then  pending.  I  take  it. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes:  everyone,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Before  there  were  any  suits  commenced,  I  think, 
we  had  that  first  bill  introduced,  that  I  just  referred  to  a  little 
while  ago  and  which  Mr.  Burch  says  we  discussed  with  Mr.  Hender- 
son, and  at  that  time  I  think  no  suits  at  all  had  been  commenced, 
and  if  the  bill  had  passed  at  that  time  all  this  discussion  would  not 
have  been  necessary.  In  fact,  it  would  have  assisted  them  to  get  at 
the  facts. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  it  looks  as  though  there  would  have  been  some 
legislation  on  that  subject.  It  is  always  competent  for  the  l^sla- 
ture — for  a  legislative  body — to  make  definitions,  to  give  to  the 
words  in  any  act  a  meaning  entirely  different  from  their  usually 
understood  meaning,  and  Congress  could  say  that,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  act,  two  ana  two  shall  make  five,  and  i  think  it  would  stand; 
and  so.  in  the  administration  of  Indian  affaii^,  it  would  be  entirely 
competent  for  the  Congress  to  make  a  definition  of  what  shall  con- 
stitute a  full  blood  and  what  shall  constitute  a  mixed  blood,  however 
arbitrary  that  definition  might  be,  and  it  does  look  as  though  there 
ought  to  be  such  definition. 

Mr.  Burch.  And  after  that  is  determined  and  defined  by  Congress, 
they  have,  like  a  court  or  commission,  the  determination  oi  the 
question  of  fact  as  to  whether  the  particular  party  was  within  the 
purview  of  that  definition  or  not,  and  that  is  the  real  point — whether 
anv  man  who  has  a  trace  of  Indian  blood  is  a  mixed  blood — and  we 
shall  be  bound,  as  all  people  must,  by  the  will  of  Congress,  without 
any  prejudice  in  the  matter.  It  is  to  determine  who  shall  determine 
the  question  of  fact  after  Congress  has  passed  the  legislation,  if 
any;  whether  it  shall  be  a  commission  constituted  in  mis  way  or 
whether  it  shall  be  the  courts.  If  Congress  says  it  shall  be  the  com- 
mission, we  are  willing  to  retire. 

Mr.  Graham.  Congress  has  no  power  to  construe  its  own  language 
after  it  has  passed  an  act.  Congress  can  not  determine  what  that  act 
means:  it  is  for  the  courts  to  construe  it.  And  if  the  Conjsrress  did 
not  like  the  construction  the  courts  gave  it,  all  it  could  do  would  be 
to  change  it ;  Congress  can  not  construe  it. 

Mr.  Burch.  And  then  after  the  courts  have  construed  what  Con- 
gress meant  there  still  remains  the  determination  of  the  question 
of  fact. 

Mr.  Graham.  Oh,  ves. 

Mr.  Burch.  Bv  eitlier  court  or  commission. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  must  be  done  by  court  or  commission.  You  are 
entirelv  right. 

Mr.  Y^EAVLiEu.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  statement  which  Mr.  Burch  has  just  made.  He  puts  some 
emphasis  on  the  cost  that  would  have  followed  in  the  case  of  the 
passage  of  this  bill  to  the  Chippewas  of  Minnesota.  I  believe  he 
could  safely  say  that  it  has  cost  the  Chippewas  of  Minnesota  more 
than  $15,000  already,  and  I  am  sure  it  has  cost  the  United  States 
over  seventy-five  thousand,  making  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
the  work  that  this  court  has  been  doin^. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  mean  in  these  litigations? 
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Mr.  BEAULiEn.  Yes :  in  these  litigations,  up  to  this  time. 

jS^ir.  BuRCH.  I  think  that  is  correct,  as  a  general  statement.  I 
think  we  will  demonstrate  before  we  get  through,  and,  in  fact,  I 
have  already  done  so.  At  an  earlier  meeting  oi  this  committee  I 
think  I  showed  that,  to  the  best  of  my  information,  only  $2,000  in 
one  instance  has  ever  been  taken  out  of  the  Chippewa  fund  for  the 
reenforcement  of  the  work  of  this  commission,  and  that  all  that  the 
Indian  Department  put  into  this  work  was  issued  from  general 
funds,  that  do  not  come  out  of  the  Indians  at  all,  but  out  of  a  general 
appropriation  of  Congress.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  commission 
will  gladly  respond  to  the  committee's  request  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  think  I  speak  for  my  colleague  as  well  as  for  my- 
self when  I  say  that  the  conmiittee  thmks  it  much  better  to  have  a 
thing  done  right  than  to  have  it  done  cheaply. 

Mr.  Bbatjueu.  I  only  mentioned  the  cost  because  he  referred  to 
it;  he  has  said  it  was  $15,000,  and  he  emphasized  the  $15,000. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  is  all  right  to  call  attention  to  it ;  all  these  things 
can  go  along  together. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  have  here  a  bill,  H.  R.  14056,  Sixty-second  Con- 
gress, second  session,  introduced  December  4,  1911^  by  Mr.  Steener- 
son,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs^  entitled  ^'A 
bill  to  provide  for  the  allotment  and  distribution  of  tribal  funds  to 
adult  mixed-blood  Indians  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation  in  Minne- 
sota." 

Photographic  copy  of  the  bill,  marked  "Burch's  Exhibit  54,"  as 
follows : 

Bubch's  Exhibit  54. 

[H.  R.   14056.   Sixty-second  Congress,  second   session.] 

A  BILL  To  provide  for  the  allotment  and  distribution  of  tribal  funds  to  adult  mlxed-blood 

Indians  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation  In  Minnesota. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congicnx  atisenihled.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby 
authorized  and  dlrecte<l.  upon  application  of  any  adnlt  mlxed-blood  Indian  of 
the  White  Earth  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Mlnneflota  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  whom  allotment  of  land  in  severalty  on  said  reservation 
has  been  made,  to  cause  to  be  apportioned  and  allotted  his  or  her  pro  rata  share 
of  any  and  all  tribal  or  trust  funds  on  deposit  in  the  Treasur>*  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe  or  tribes  of  which  such  Indian  is  a  member ;  and 
the  amount  so  apportioned  and  allotted  shall  be  placet!  to  the  crwlit  of  such 
Indian  upon  the  books  of  the  Treasury,  subject  to  the  order  of  such  Indian. 

Mr.  George.  Was  this  after  or  before  Mr.  Steenerson  was  reputed 
to  have  become  a  member  of  the  tribe? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  A  long  time  afterwards.  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Steener- 
son apparently  did  not  receive  an  allotment,  I  don't  know  who  can 
get  his  share  of  the  tribal  fund  according  to  that  bill ;  and  another 
question  to  be  determined  would  be  as  to  whether  Mr.  Steenerson 
were  a  mixed  blood  or  a  full  blood.  I  will  state  at  this  time  that  our 
theory  of  the  last  bill  I  have  read  is,  as  Judge  Burch  has  so  clearly 
pointed  out — the  one  question  to  be  determined  in  the  1.200  suits  now 
pending  is:  Was  the  particular  allottee  who  sold  his  land  a  full  blood 
or  a  mixed  blood?  Our  contention  is  that  this  offers,  as  an  incentive 
to  an  Indian  allottee,  to  swear  that  he  is  a  mixed  blood,  in  order  that 
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he  may  receive  his  share  of  the  tribal  funds  at  the  present  time  in 
one  himp  sum. 

Mr.  Graham.  .Vs  you  see  it,  then,  it  might  have  been  entitled  "A 
bill  to  promote  perjury''? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  That  is  one  way  of  expressing  it,  although  I  wish 
the  record  to  show  that  we  have  not  used  that  expression. 

Mr.  Beaitlieu.  I  think  you  will  find  the  mixed  bloods  on  the  White 
Earth  Reservation  divided  as  to  that  proposition.  I  know  I  am 
opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  wish  to  read  from  the  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 40,  pages  5740-5741,  as  follows : 

The  next  auiendment  was,  on  i>age  6(i.  after  line  6,  to  Insert : 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  te 
pay  to  D.  C  Llphtboiim.  of  Ada,  Minn.,  the  sum  of  $1,244.45;  and  to  Georae 
D.  Hamilton,  of  Detroit,  Minn.,  the  sum  of  %S!SO,  Qut  of  any  moneys  standiof:  to 
die  credit  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  Mlsi^isslppi,  in  payment  for  bills  in- 
cuiTe<I  ill  advertising:  and  the  said  sums  are  hereby  appropriateii  for  8»ld 
piirjTose.*' 

Mr.  LoDtJE.  I  wish  to  know  something  about  ihls  claim.  It  Is  not  a  very  h^rpf 
one  it  is  true,  but  cm  what  is  it  based :  I  have  looked  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. Perhaps  the  senator  can  refer  me  to  the  place  in  the  report  where  it 
is  explained.    I  can  not  find  It  mentioned  in  the  index. 

Mr.  Clapp.  All  these  Minnesota  matters  would  be  under  the  heading  of 
''  Minnesota  **  in  the  index.  There  may  be  some  of  the  items  indexed  sefiaratelj. 
This  came  in  very  late  and  it  may  not  be  in  the  report. 

I  will  state  the  circumstances.  These  men  advertised  these  lands  for  sale, 
under  the  direction  of  the  agent  there,  but  there  is  no  authority  to  iwy  them 
out  of  any  fund.  Sooner  or  later.  I  presnmc,  we  shall  have  to  enact  mm» 
legislation  to  distribute  the  funds  of  those  Indians  and  apply  those  portions 
which  have  been  exi)ended  for  these  particular  purposes  against  these  particu- 
lar Indiains.  But  these  people  have  rendered  this  work;  they  can  not  ^*t 
their  pay,  and  tlierc  is  no  reason  why  they  siiould  be  made  to  undergo  d%»lay 
in  getting  the  matter  straightened  out. 

Mr.  Ix)r)CE.  Has  the  claim  ever  been  investigated  or  approved  by  the  Indian 
Office?    Has  the  Senator  anything  to  go  on  except  the  claim  of  the  claimants? 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  l>een  approved  any  more  than  that  the 
office  said  they  could  not  pay  it,  because  they  had  no  authority  to  use  th«»e 
funds  for  that  purpose.  There  Is  no  question,  as  I  understand  It,  about  tlie 
amount  of  the  t^'o  bills.    They  were  bills  for  printing. 

Mr.  IjODge.  This  item  Is,  1  think,  subject  to  a  point  of  order.  It  has  not 
been  estimated  for  by  the  department. 

Mr.  Clapp.  But  it  comes  out  of  the  Indian  funds. 

Mr.  liODGE.  That  covers  only  tlie  cases  of  claims. 

Mr.  Clapp.  This  will  be  a  claim. 

Mr.  LonoE.  Tills  Is  an  appropriation.  I  understand  the  ruling  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  to  apply  to  the  case  of  a  private  claim  and  not  the  case  of  an 
estimate. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  is  of  opinion  that  the  pi>int  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  Ix)DOE.  I  will  state  the  reason  why  I  make  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Before  the  Chair  makes  a  decision  Anally,  I  should  like  to  look 
up  the  authority  we  had  to  use  last  year. 

Mr.  liODGE  (reading)  :  "The  records  of  the  Indian  Office  do  not  show  any 
claim  or  correspondence  on  this  subject,  and  the  item  does  not  specify  any  date 
when  the  claim  was  incurred.  The  office  says  it  neA-er  has  been  referred  to  It 
*  For  investigation  or  report.*  " 

The  fact  that  it  comes  out  of  the  Indian  funds  seems  to  me  only  addltlonnl 
reason  to  be  careful  about  it.  It  is  a  very  small  amonnt,  I  know,  but  those 
funds  are  in  the  nature  of  a  trust  fund,  and  this  has  never  been  reported  <« 
by  any  authority. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Since  the  Senator  has  some  information  there  from  the  de]iart- 
ment.  I  will  state  that  I  talked  over  this  matter  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs.  We  went  over  it,  and  I  suggested  to  him  that  the  only  thluj? 
we  could  do  was  to  iwy  these  claims  and  then  some  time  i>ass  some  legislation 
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to  distribute  these  funds.  There  was  no  point  made  by  him  and  no  suggestion 
on  his  part  but  that  that  was  the  proper  thing  to  do.  I  certainly  can  not 
understand  it  if  he  has  said  anything  adverse  to  that. 

Mr.  Cabteb.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  i\w  S(»njUor 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  Clapp.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Carter.  This  seems  to  be  a  rather  strange  proceeding.  Do  I  nnderstnnd 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  say  that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
did  not  supply  certain  facts  to  the  committee,  and  later  on  sent  them  to  other 
Senators  to  be  presented  on  the  tloor? 

Mr.  Clapp.  No;  the  diairman  does  not  sjiy  so.  The  chairman  says  that  in 
the  committee  room  the  chairman  calle<l  the  attention  of  the  rommissio'ier  of 
Indian  AflTairs  to  these  items  of  printing  of  IJghtbourne  i\m\  Hamilton,  j-nd 
suggested  that  as  there  was  no  authority  for  him  to  take  it  out  of  the  fund, 
the  law  which  provided  for  i)rinting  the  notices  not  having  made  ample  pro- 
vision in  that  respect,  there  was  no  reason  why  these  men,  who  had  done  the 
.work  under  the  direction  of  tlie  agent,  should  await  the  action  of  Congress 
until  Congress  made  provision  for  distributing  the  fund,  and  that  it  Fepmeil  that 
the  best  plan  was  to  pay  them,  and  then  when  we  got  to  n  bill  distributing  the 
fond  the  matter  could  be  corrected  as  between  the  individual  Indians.  Without 
dissenting  at  all,  I  do  not  recall  that  he  said  anything,  and  that  it  was  a  sUent 
assent  to  the  proiX)8ition.  It  certainly  is  surprising  to  me.  in  view  of  that 
conversation,  if  anything  has  been  sent  here  adverse  to  the  proix)sition. 

Mr.  liODOE.  I  merely  made  the  point  of  order  that  it  has  not  been  esti- 
mated for. 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  ask  that  it  t>e  imssed  over  mitil  I  can  get  the  case.  I  think  I 
have  the  case  we  liad  last  year  that  will  dispose  of  tlie  i»oint  of  order. 

Mr.  Ix)noE.  It  was  two  years  ago,  and  I  think  it  applies  only  to  private 
claims. 

The  Vice.  Prksident.  The  amendment  will  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  money  was  involved  in  that  colloquy? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Chippewa  Indian  funds,  which  were  sought  to  be 
appropriated  by  Senator  Clapp  in  payment  to  Greorge  D.  Hamilton, 
of  Detroit,  Minn.,  and  Mr.  Lightbourne,  of  Ada,  Minn.,  for  ad- 
vertising bills — according  to  Senator  Lodge's  statement^ — not  show- 
ing any  date  nor  anv  item  explaining  what  thev  were  for;  one  bill 
was  for  about  $1,200^,  and  the  other  for  about  $800. 

Mr.  Beaui^ieu.  As  I  understand  it,  the  bills  were  incurred  under 
the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — at  least,  he  pre- 
scribed the  rules;  and  among  the  rules  was  one  that  they  should 
advertise  the  inherited  lands  to  be  sold  for  90  days. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  do  I  understand  that  this  $1,200  was 
for  advertising  by  Lightbourne  in  his  paper  for  90  days? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  No;  it  run  along  for  a  period  of  about  two  years. 

Mr.  Graham.  Will  we  have  any  evidence  on  that  point? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Hamilton  may  be  able  to  show  it  when  we  get 
to  Detroit. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  call  the  commit- 
tee's attention  to,  and  that  is  that  Mr.  Linnen  stated  here  in  his 
report  which  he  read  that  I  had  made  affidavits  for  full  bloods  de- 
claring them  to  be  mixed  bloods,  and  I  would  like  to  have  him  give 
me  the  names  of  those  whom  I  testified  were  mixed  bloods  when  they 
were  reallv  full  bloods. 

* 

Mr.  (teorge.  In  the  affidavits  he  read  yesterday? 

Mr.  BEAn.iEU.  Yesterday  he  stilted  that  I  had  made  affidavits  de- 
claring that  full  bloods  were  mixed  bloods;  that  was  in  his  report' 
that  he  read  yesterday,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  names. 
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Mr.  Graham.  He  read  some  affidavits  in  which  you  were  in- 
volved; but  do  you  say  that  the  very  point  you  raise  now  was  not 
touched  upon  in  those  he  read? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Linnen,  can  you  give  Mr.  Beaulieu  the  infor- 
mation he  asks  for?  Mr.  Beaulieu  asks  for  the  identification  of 
certain  persons  concerning  whom  Mr.  Linnen's  report  states  that 
Mr.  Beaulieu  made  affidavits  to  the  effect  that  they  were  mixed 
bloods,  when  in  fact  they  were  full  bloods.  Mr.  Beaulieu  wants  to 
know  who  those  were,  so  that  he  may  be  prepared  with  testimony  on 
that  point 

Mr.  Linnen.  As  to  the  specific  instances  of  the  particular  affi- 
davits, I  have  not  looked  them  up. 

Mr.  Graham.  Will  it  be  satisiactory  if  he  gives  you  the  names, 
without  goin^  on  the  witness  stand,  or  would  you  prefer  to  have  it 
in  the  record  1 

Mr.  Beaumeu.  I  prefer  to  have  him  go  on  the  stand,  if  you  will 
recall  him.  I  did  not  examine  him  in  regard  to  these  affidavits  that 
he  put  in  here  yesterday,  and  I  would  nke  to  ask  him  a  few  ques- 
tions regarding  them. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  may  take  him  a  little  while  to  look  up  the  in- 
formation you  want;  then  you  may  ask  him.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  I  have 
not  heard  whether  your  witness  is  here  yet? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  do  not  know.    He  is  not  present,  anyway. 

Mr.  Graham.  By  the  way.  Judge  Burch,  I  suppose  we  can,  with 
reasonable  certainty  subpoena  witnesses  for  Detroit  on  Monday  next  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  Oh,  yes ;  I  think  so. 

Committee  adjourned  until  10  a.  m.  Friday,  February  2. 
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